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THE 


FARMER  AND  FIGHTER 
OF  MONTENEGRO 


BT  E.  A.  STEINER 


It  will  be  hard,  for  you  to  find  this  country 
on  the  map  of  Europe.  If  you  will  strike 
that  blue  spot  which  stands  for  the 
Adriatic  sea,  and  follow  its  rocky  shores 
to  the  city  of  Cattaro,  I  will  call  "fire,"  for 
you  are  near  Montenegro.  It  is  a  peasant 
principality,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
interesting  countries  in  Europe,  containing 
a  couple  of  thousand  square  miles,  most  of 
it  mountainous  and  almost  barren  of  veg- 
etation. The  road  from  Cattaro  to  Cetinje, 
the  capital  of  Montenegro,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  mountain  roads  in  the 
world.  It  was  built  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment after  much  opposition  from  the  Monte- 
negrins, who  justly  said,  "If  you  can  come 
into  our  country  with  carriages,  you  can 
come  in  with  cannons  also."  Until  a  few 
years  ago  the  only  way  of  getting  into  the 
country  was  by  climbing  up  a  path  which 
looks  like  Jacob's  ladder,  and  on  which  only 
goats,  donkeys  and  natives  keep  from  break- 
ing their  necks.  ?fow  we  meet  women 
driving  heavy-laden  donkeys  to  the  market 
of  Cattaro,  both  of  them  being  the  most 
abused  beings  of  this  country.  The  donkeys 
seem  better  off  than  the  women,  for  they 
are  sleek  and  fat,  while  the  women  are 
haggard,  generally  toothless,  and  far  from 
picturesque.  The  whole  journey  is  like 
sitting  in  a  huge  merry-go-round  5,000  feet 
high  and  about  three  miles  wide,  for  every 
turn  of  the  road  discloses  a  new  picture, 
changing  in  color  and  size  as  we  go  farther 
from  it-  and  as  the  sun  is  rising  higher. 
After  about  five  hours'  constant  climbing  a 


line  of  white  stones  tells  us  that  we  are 
entering  Montenegro.  There  is  neither  cus- 
tom-house nor  guard  to  trouble  us,  and  we 
enter  what  is  one  of  the  smallest,  poorest, 
rockiest  and  bravest  countries  in  the  world. 
Montenegro  is  hedged  in  between  Austria 
and  Turkey,  a  mountain  fastness  in  which 
250,000people  live  without  a  railroad  or  steam- 
engine,  without  any  currency  of  their  own, 
and  without  electric  light  or  telephone ;  live 
to-day  as  they  lived  three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  Turks  destroyed  the  great 
Servie  empire,  and  the  flower  of  that  country 
fled  into  these  inhospitable  black  mountains, 
from  which,  descending  rapidly,  they  have 
dealt  blow  after  blow  to  their  foe,  the  Turk, 
often  with  three  hundred  men  holding  at 
bay  30,000  of  their  enemies  and  utterly  rout- 
ing them  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
Never  did  the  Turks  rule  them ;  starving 
among  their  mountains  they  remained  free 
farmers,  soldiers,  fighters,  until  this  day. 

"Ah,  me,  how  can  they  live  ?"  you  exclaim. 
A  field  as  large  as  your  front  yard  is  a  rarity. 
They  have  terraced  little  patches  of  ground 
as  large  .as  a  watering-trough ;  the  rest  is 
stone,  stone,  stone.  Bowlders  on  top  of 
bowlders,  rocks  on  top  of  rocks,  thousands 
of  feet  high,  as  far  as  your  eye  can  see,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  patch  of  green  ground 
to  relieve  the  monotony.  Of  course,  thus 
far  they  have  lived  more  by  fighting  than  by 
farming,  but  for  twenty  years  there  has 
been  no  war,  and  now  with  a  little  rye  bread 
once  in  awhile  and  a  piece  of  mutton  nearly 
all  the  time  they  have  to  be  satisfied,  and 
on  this  scanty  fare  grow  over  six  feet  tall, 
as  broad  as  a  door,  and  as  strong  as  an  ox. 
Occasionally  they  still  do  a  bit  of  border 
fighting,  taking  as  a  prize  an  innocent  sheep. 

The  first  village  we  reach  is  called  Xyegus ; 


it  is  the  birthplace  of  the  prince,  and  there 
is  a  palace  where  he  was  born.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  a  street  filled  by  one-room  cottages, 
one  house  exactly  like  the  other,  without  a 
church  or  school-house  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony, and  in  front  of  each  mud  hut  a  giant 
peasant  dressed  like  a  prince  and  in  his  belt 
a  whole  arsenal  of  weapons.  It  makes  one's 
blood  run  rather  cold  for  a  moment  to  face 
such  a  walking  fortress,  but  they  look  upon 
us  pigmies  with  pride  and  contempt  and 
would  not  waste  their  gunpowder  on  us. 
We  venture  among  the  peasants,  and  say  to 
them,  in  good  Servie,  "Dobro  yitro,"  which 
means  "good-day,"  and  they  smile  on  us 
much  as  a  giant  smiles  at  a  pigmy  which  he 
pities.  This  little  village  of  Nyegus  fur- 
nishes three  hundred  able-bodied  men  for 
war  purposes,  nearly  every  one  of  them 
over  six  feet  tall.  In  front  of  nearly  every 
hut  hangs  a  mutton  carcass,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  every  man  in  Jfyegus  kept  a  butcher-shop. 
I  have  never  seen  these  peasants  in  war- 
fare. They  say  they  are  great  in  fighting, 
but  I  have  watched  them  killing  a  sheep, 
and  I  can  say  for  myself  that  they  are  great 
in  that  also.  It  was  a  case  of  "now  you  see 
him,  now  you  don't."  The  poor  sheep  never 
knew  what  struck  it  before  it  was  hanging 
on  an  iron  hook  all  dressed,  or  rather,  un- 
dressed. Mutton  is  the  chief  article  of  food, 
and  you  can  see  mutton,  mutton  every- 
where. 

The  interior  of  their  huts  is  barren  of 
furniture  or  ornaments.  The  man  carries 
all  the  wealth  on  his  back.  An  outfit  like 
the  one  you  see  in  the  illustration  costs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  even  the  poorest  among  them  dress 
in  such  elaborate  style.  The  field-work  is 
done  largely  by  the  women,  who,  hitched 


beside  a  donkey  or  a  goat,  draw  the  wooden 
plow  across  the  stony  fields.  There  is 
scarcely  a  steel  plow  in  the  whole  country, 
and  the  harrows  are  fitted  out  with  big 
thorns,  which  grow  in  profusion.  By  nearly 
every  field  is  a  stone  floor,  where  the  scant 
harvest  is  threshed  out  as  soon  as  gathered. 

There  is  a  legend  among  the  peasants, 
which  is  accepted  by  them  as  gospel  truth. 
After  God  created  the  earth  he  saw  that  it 
was  good,  all  but  the  stones,  which  Satan 
had  scattered  to  vex  the  Almighty.  "Where- 
upon the  Lord  sent  his  angel  Gabriel  to 
gather  them  up  and  cast  them  into  the  sea. 
So  Gabriel  performed  his  back-breaking  job, 
filled  an  enormous  sack  with  stones,  and  flew 
toward  the  Adriatic.  But  Satan,  flying  fast 
behind,  cut  a  hole  in  the  sack.  Thereupon 
all  the  stones  dropped  out  and  fell  upon 
poor  Montenegro,  and  when  Gabriel  reached 
the  sea  the  sack  was  empty.  The  fact  is 
that  the  stones  are  here— stones  of  all  kinds 
and  all  sizes,  mountains,  crags,  cliffs  and 
fields  of  stone — and  a  more  desolate  country 
cannot  be  seen  anywhere.  Tet  the  people 
seem  well  fed  and  prosperous.  You  never 
see  a  ragged  person  or  a  filthy  one,  and 
never  a  beggar  crosses  your  path.  The  peo- 
ple are  temperate,  though  wine  is  cheap  and 
plentiful. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  very 
primitive.  The  prince  is  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  ruler.  There  is  a  ministry,  but 
they  have  little  to  do  except  to  run  the . 
errands  of  his  royal  highness.  The  minister 
of  finance  sells  you  postage-stamps,  the 
ministers  of  the  exterior  and  of  the  interior 
dress  up  on  state  occasions,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  asked  of  them.  The  prince,  who 
resides  in  the  smallest  capital  of  Europe, 
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The  "Agricultural  Engineer,"  an  English 
journal,  in  a  recent  number  says  ed- 
itorially : 

"  'In  the  near  future  farming  will  unques- 
tionably have  to  be  engineered.'  These 
words  were  spoken  by  a  large  and  progres- 
sive farmer  the  other  day  to  a  representative 
of  this  journal.  He  is  one  of  the  numerous 
band  of  plucky  Scotchmen  who  are  follow- 
ing agriculture  in  one  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, and  in  the  course  of  a  long  gossip  (they 
are  'brither  Scots')  our  representative  gath- 
ered a  good  deal  of  interesting  information. 
To  those  of  us  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which  farming  is 
carried  on  there  is  probably  little  of  novelty 
in  what  can  be  now  said  as  to  those  con- 
ditions and  the  difficulties  to  be  fought  with. 
That  which  is  the  common  grievance  of 
the  eastern  counties  farmer— namely,  the 
scarcity  of  laborers— is  the  universal  com- 
plaint, and  the  farmers  of  the  North,  South 
and  West  are  upon  this  one  point  absolutely 
unanimous.  This  scarcity  of  laborers  has 
already  reached  a  point  which  few  farmers 
can  afford  to  regard  with  equanimity,  and 
year  by  year  the  difficulty  increases  and  is 
more  keenly  felt.  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  causes 
or  to  attempt  to  trace  the  reasons  responsible 
for  this  shortage  in  the  supply  of  labor.  We 
recognize  the  fact,  and  with  our  friend 
whose  words  we  have  quoted  we  find  noth- 
ing more  practical  than  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  'near  future' — to  that  future  when 
'farming  will  have  to  be  engineered.' 

"Necessity  is  not  only  the  mother  of  in- 
vention ;  she  is  something  more.  The  prime 
concern  of  the  farmer  of  arable  land  is  the 
tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  gathering  in  of  its 
products.  If  laborers  cannot  be  found  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  required  number, 
what  must  be  done?  Are  the  crops  to  be 
allowed  to  rot  in  the  fields,  and  the  land  to 
go  out  of  cultivation,  to  swell  the  already 
too  long  list  of  derelict  farms?  If  not — and 
but  one  answer  is  admissible— the  question 
of  labor  must  be  more  intelligently  consid- 
ered, and  manual  labor,  with  its  uncertainties 
and  its  worries,  must  be  replaced  as  far  as 
possible  by  machinery.  This  is  the  only 
recourse — 'farming  will  unquestionably  have 
to  be  engineered.'  That  is  to  say  that  the 
successful  farmer  of  the  future  will  bo  the 


one  who  avails  himself  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  labor-saving,  labor-obviating  machines 
which  our  agricultural  engineers  produce 
for  their  use.  The  battles  of  to-day  are 
fought  and  won  more  by  the  products  of 
engineering  skill  than  by  mere  numerical 
strength,  and  the  battles  of  modern  farming 
also  must  be  fought  with  the  means  the 
engineer  provides,  without  reliance  upon 
mere  manual  labor.  Ever  recurring  harvest- 
time  enforces  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
written,  and  when  we  say  that  a  drastic 
change  in  farm  methods  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity we  are  stating  what  every  large 
farmer  knows  to  be  true.  Our  agricultural 
engineers,  too,  recognize  this,  and  are  ready 
to  meet  the  farmers'  needs  by  supplying  the 
required  machinery." 

It  is  the  man  behind  the  machine  that  has 
made  our  own  country  the  leader  in  agri- 
cultural products.  "One  hand  in  the  prairie 
states,"  says  Mulhall,  "raises  as  much  food 
as  five  can  do  in  the  most  advanced  countries 
of  Europe,  and  this  is  evidently  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  use  of  improved  ag- 
ricultural machinery,  for  it  is  a  strange  fact 
that  the  reaping-hook  is  still  seen  in  parts  of 
England,  France  and  Germany. 

"The  foremost  state  in  food  production," 
he  also  says,  "is  Iowa,  with  an  average  of 
five  tons  of  grain  and  five  hundred  pounds 
of  meat  per  inhabitant,  her  grain  crop  being 
larger  than  that  of  Italy  or  Spain,  although 
her  population  is  only  two  million  souls." 

Never  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  no- 
where else  in  the  world,  have  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  been  able  to  turn  out  anywhere 
near  the  product  of  the  American  farmer. 
Inventive  genius  makes  and  improves  agri- 
cultural machines,  but  of  what  use  would 
they  be  on  a  farm  without  a  man  of  brains 
and  skill— an  agricultural  engineer — to  run 
them  ?  American  farming  is  engineered,  and 
its  product,  colossal  when  compared  with 
that  of  Europe,  is  the  result.  But  it  is  ev- 
ident that  the  near  future  will  demand  more 
and  better  agricultural  engineering  than  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  past.  The  farm-labor 
problem  here  may  be  different  from  that  in 
Great  Britain,  but  the  solution  is  the  same — 
the  man  behind  the  machine. 


In  the  "North  American  Review"  for  March 
Mr.  Boulger  in  an  interesting  article  on 
the  "Dissolution  of  the  Chinese  Empire" 
says : 

"However  slow  or  intermittent  the  process 
may  prove,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Chinese 
empire  is  inevitable,  and  that  in  the  least 
changeful  land  of  'the  changeless  East'  a 
new  constitution,  a  new  method  of  main- 
taining political  life,  as  it  were,  has  to  be 
devised  or  discovered.  China,  unlike  Japan, 
has  put  off  the  reform  of  her  own  house  so 
long  that  the  chance  of  executing  it  in  her 
own  manner,  and  without  losing  indepen- 
dence of  action,  has  passed  away  irrevocably, 
while  the  problem  itself,  as  to  how  the  three 
or  four  hundred  millions  of  the  Chinese  race 
are  to  be  brought  into  line  with  the  rest  of 
humanity,  has  been  rendered  more  difficult 
by  international  competition,  and  by  the 
acute  stage  to  which  that  competition  has 
been  brought  through  the  consequences  of 
the  Japanese  war. 

"Five  great  powers  are  already  in  occupa- 
tion of  portions  of  Chinese  territory,  and  it 
is  notorious  that  the  points  acquired  are  re- 
garded chiefly  as  bases  from  which  further 
aggressions  may  be  committed,  or  zones, 
more  or  less  exclusive,  of  commercial  and 
mining  rights  secured.  If  there  were  any 
indications  of  vigor  in  Chinese  life,  or  even 
of  the  possession  of  that  fatalistic  courage 
which  obtained  for  Turkey  the  other  day  a 
fresh  period  of  existence,  the  presence  of 
aspiring  inheritors  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
at  the  door  of  the  death-chamber  would  not 
matter,  because  it  would  not  hasten  the 
fatal  moment.  But  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances it  is  different.  It  is  not  merely  that 
what  has  been  taken  has  whetted  the  appetite 
for  more,  but  that  the  ability  to  strike 
quickly  when  reparation  has  to  be  obtained 
for  the  hostility  of  Chinese  mobs,  the  per- 
versity of  the  mandarins,  and  even  the 
sluggishness  of  the  central  government,  has 
brought  into  vogue  new  methods  of  diplo- 
macy that  must  accelerate  the  process  by 
which  China  will  gradually  break  into 
pieces.  The  murder  of  a  missionary  or  a 
merchant  in  a  remote  province  entirely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  central  government 
may  now  well  entail  the  loss  of  a  whole 
province,  and  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  gen- 
eral cataclysm. 

"As  to  how  the  dissolution  «f  Ckina  will 


be  effected,  or  among  whom  the  immense 
carcass  of  the  moribund  empire  will  be  di- 
vided, it  is  too  soon  to  speak ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  place  at  the  front  of  this 
article  the  main  conclusion  to  which  my 
study  of  the  question  has  led  me,  and  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Chinese  empire  is 
inevitable,  and  not  remote.  It  is  from  that 
point  of  view  that  I  would  ask  the  American 
public  to  consider  this  great  question  of  our 
far  East,  which  they  are  now  for  the  first 
time  seriously  approaching  from  their  far 
West,  and  with  regard  to  which  they  cannot 
help  being  an  important  and  perhaps  a  de- 
ciding factor." 

Within  the  short  time  since  the  article  was 
prepared  there  has  been  another  important 
move  toward  the  end  predicted.  The  de- 
mand of  Italy,  indorsed  by  Great  Britain, 
for  a  concession  at  San  Mun  has  made  the 
Chinese  question  the  foremost  one  of  the 
day.  The  "Spectator"  (London)  says :  "Was 
there  ever  such  a  spectacle  seen  before  as 
China  now  presents  ?  The  rulers  of  the  vast 
empire  are  parting  bit  by  bit  with  all 
sovereign  rights  over  their  own  coasts,  and 
are  obtaining  nothing  for  them— not  even 
exemption  from  further  demands.  .  .  . 
Europe  is  breaking  up  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  a  fourth  of  the  human  race  without 
even  attempting  to  provide  a  substitute." 
<». 

The  policy  favored  by  the  United  States, 
as  necessary  to  its  commercial  interests  in 
China,  is  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  It  is 
the  same  policy  established  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippines.  Imports  from  all 
nations  pay  the  same  duties,  no  discrimina- 
tion against  or  preference  for  the  goods  of 
any  nation  being  allowed. 

In  concluding  his  article  Mr.  Boulger  sug- 
gests a  broader  policy.  He  says  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Chinese  empire,  if  we  are 
wise  and  vigilant,  need  not  prove  more  than 
temporary— a  passing  episode  in  the  life  of 
the  oldest  state  in  the  world.  "The  object 
of  Americans  and  Englishmen  should  remain 
as  long  as  possible  the  saving  of  China  from 
foreign  annexation.  Let  it  break  in  pieces 
if  it  must,  but  let  each  of  us  preserve  the 
fragments,  so  that  in  time  some  true  Chinese 
reformer  and  leader  may  rivet  them  together 
once  more.  That  will  be  an  honorable  and 
safe  policy." 

The  vice-president  of  a  large  life  insur- 
ance association  recently  sent  to  the 
leading  financiers  of  the  country  a  letter 
asking,  "What  rate  of  interest  do  you  con- 
sider it  safe  for  a  life  insurance  company  to 
count  upon  realizing,  on  its  total  assets, 
invested  in  such  securities  and  mortgages  as 
an  institution  of  this  kind  should  hold, 
during  the  next  twenty  years  ?" 

The  concensus  of  opinion  in  the  answers 
from  financiers,  railroad  presidents,  mer- 
chants, political  economists  and  others  is 
that  three  per  cent  is  the  rate  upon  which  it 
is  believed  that  life  insurance  associations 
and  trust  companies  may  safely  base  their 
calculations  for  the  future. 

Some  life  insurance  associations  have 
already  placed  their  reserve  on  a  three-per- 
cent basis,  and  a  number  of  others  are  pre- 
paring to  do  so.  The  enormous  amount  held 
by  these  associations  to  the  credit  of  their 
policy-holders  must  be  safely  invested,  and 
state  laws  restrict  the  investment  of  such 
trust  funds  to  what  are  considered  the  safest 
forms,  which,  of  course,  bear  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  the  ordinary  investments 
with  greater  risks.  Among  the  investments 
considered  safest  is  good  real  estate.  As 
this  includes  farm  property,  there  is  now  an 
opportunity  for  refunding  farm  loans  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  they  have  been 
bearing. 


In  "Harper's"  for  March  Senator  Lodge 
concludes  his  second  article  on  the 
Spanish-American  war  with  a  comparison  of 
Admiral  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  with 
that  of  Lord  Nelson  at  Aboukir,  the  greatest 
naval  action  in  history  where  the  victor 
came  down  upon  his  enemy  anchored  in  a 
harbor. 

"Both  Dewey  and  Nelson,"  says  Senator 
Lodge,  "hunted  down  the  enemy  and  fought 
him  at  anchor  where  they  found  him. 
Nelson  entered  an  open  roadstead  by  day- 
light, began  his  action  at  sunset,  and  fought 
on  in  the  darkness.  Dewey  ran  past  power- 
ful entrance  forts,  up  a  deep  bay  in  darkness, 
and  fought  his  battle  in  daylight.  Neither 
took  the  enemy  by  surprise,  for  Admiral 
Montejo's  report  shows  that  he  had  tried 
Subig  bay  and  given  it  up,  and  had  then 
made  every  preparation  possible  to  meet  the 


Americans  at  Cavite  under  the  shelter  of  the 
batteries.  Nelson  practically  destroyed  the 
French  fleet,  but  Admiral  Yilleneuve  escaped 
the  next  morning,  with  two  ships  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates,  and  there  was  only 
one  English  ship,  the  Zealous,  not  enough 
for  the  purpose,  in  condition  to  follow  them. 
Dewey  absolutely  destroyed  every  Spanish 
ship,  including  the  transport  Mindanao,  and 
captured  the  other  transport,  the  Manila. 
He  silenced  all  the  land  batteries,  and  took 
Cavite.  Aboukir  had  its  messengers  of 
death  in  the  escaping  French  ships ;  Manila 
had  none.  Absolute  completeness  like  this 
cannot  be  surpassed. 

"The  Spaniards  admitted  a  loss  of  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  killed  and  wounded  in 
ships  and  forts,  while  the  Americans  had 
none  killed  and  only  eight  wounded,  all  on 
the  Baltimore.  The  American  ships  were 
hit  several  times,  but  not  one  was  seriously 
injured,  much  less  disabled.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  the  extremely  bad  marksman- 
ship of  the  Spaniards,  and  has  been  used 
to  explain  Dewey's  victory.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  badness  of  the  Spanish 
gunnery.  They  seem,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  have  shot  well  enough  until  the  Americans 
opened  upon  them.  The  shells  which  struck 
the  Baltimore  effectively  were  both  fired 
before  that  ship  replied  in  the  second  round. 
But  when  the  American  fire  began,  it  was 
delivered  with  such  volume,  precision  and 
concentration  that  the  Spanish  fire  was 
actually  smothered,  and  became  wholly  wild 
and  ineffective. 

"The  great  secret  of  the  victory  was  the 
deadly  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  Amer- 
ican gunners,  which  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  the  American  navy,  as  was 
shown  in  the  frigate  duels  of  1812,  of  which 
the  United  States  won  against  England, 
eleven  out  of  thirteen.  This  great  quality 
was  not  accidental,  but  due  to  skill,  practice 
and  national  aptitude.  In  addition  to  this 
traditional  skill  was  the  genius  of  the  com- 
mander, backed  by  the  fighting  capacity  of 
his  captains  and  his  crews.  True  to  the 
great  principle  of  Nelson  and  Farragut, 
Dewey  went  straight  after  his  enemy,  to 
fight  the  hostile  fleet  wherever  found.  In 
the  darkness  he  went  boldly  into  an  un- 
familiar harbor,  past  powerful  batteries 
whose  strength  his  best  information  had 
magnified,  over  mine  fields,  the  extent  and 
danger  of  which  he  did  not  and  could  not 
know.  As  soon  as  the  dawn  came  he  fell 
upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  supported  as  it  was 
by  shore  batteries,  and  utterly  destroyed  it. 
The  Spanish  empire  in  the  East  crumbled 
before  his  guns,  and  the  great  city  and  harbor 
of  Manila  fell  helplessly  into  his  hands. 

"All  this  was  done  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  or  serious  injury  to  a  ship.  The  most 
rigid  inspection  fails  to  discover  a  mistake. 
There  can  be  nothing  better  than  the  perfec- 
tion of  workmanship,  and  this  Dewey  and 
his  officers  and  men  showed.  The  complete- 
ness of  the  result,  which  is  the  final  test, 
gives  Manila  a  great  place  in  the  history  of 
naval  battles,  and  writes  the  name  of  George 
Dewey  high  up  among  the  greatest  of 
victorious  admirals." 


Reviewing   the  treasury  statistics  of 
circulation  for  the  month  of  February, 
"Bradstreet's"  says : 

"The  total  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
shows  an  increase  of  over  $202,000,000  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  date  last 
year.  On  the  basis  of  a  population  estimated 
by  the  treasury  experts  at  75,601,000,  the 
circulation  per  head  of  population  is  placed 
at  825.51.  This  represents  an  increase  of  nine 
cents  for  the  month,  and  of  $2.18  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  An 
increase  of  over  $200,000,000  in  the  total 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  of  over 
$2  per  head  of  population  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago,  indicate  a 
very  remarkable  expansion  indeed  in  the 
volume  of  the  circulating  medium  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months.  The  showing  is  of 
a  nature  to  confound  the  financial  theorists 
who  prophesied  a  contraction  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  as  the  result  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  gold  standard.  What 
seems  to  be  shown  by  the  statistics  is  that 
when  there  is  no  question  as  to  what  the 
standard  is,  and  the  value  of  currency- 
remains  undisturbed  by  speculations  as  to 
what  may  be  the  result  of  new  legislative 
enactments,  it  flows  in  abundance  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  exchange.  In  this  con- 
dition the  United  States  has  remained  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  one  of  the  results 
may  be  seen  in  the  unchecked  enlargement 
of  the  circulating  medium," 
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I  have  been  quite  anx- 
The  Onion-set        iQUS  to  flnd  Qut  SQme_ 

Business  thing  definite  about  the 

extent  and  profitableness  of  the  business  of 
growing  onion-sets  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  recently  sent  inquiries  about  it  to  a 
number  of  growers  and  dealers,  but  without 
being  able  to  secure  satisfactory  replies. 
One  of  the  largest  growers,  a  Pennsylvania 
man,  writes  me  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow 
onion-sets  at  the  prices  received  by  the 
growers  for  their  crops  during  the  past  three 
years ;  that  the  business  has  been  overdone, 
and  the  growers  are  looking  for  some  new 
way  to  dig  money  out  of  the  ground.  I  do 
not  know  how  near  this  hits  the  truth,  I 
thought  I  had  to  pay  pretty  good  prices  for 
onion-sets  last  spring,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
pay  such  prices  again  this  spring.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  me  that  a  large  number  of 
the  onion-set  producers,  like  many  of  the 
mushroom-growers,  and  like  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  successful  broiler-raisers  in 
New  Jersey,  try  to  "keep  mum,"  refusing  to 
give  any  information  whatever  about  the  de- 
tails of  their  business.  If  I  am  mistaken  in 
this  view  I  hope  that  some  of  those  who 
grow  sets  largely  and  successfully,  and  who 
make  money  by  it,  will  tell  us  some  of  the 
essential  points,  and  statistics,  too,  relating 
to  the  business.  Possibly,  however,  the 
onion-set  producers  may  have  met  with  an 
experience  similar  to  mine  when  I  tried  to  go 
a  little  more  extensively  -into  the  piekling- 
onion  business.  Demand  was  not  what  I  had 
expected,  and  prices  had  considerably  fallen, 
so  that  I  feel  as  my  first-mentioned  inform- 
ant reported  of  the  set-growers  in  his 
vicinity— that  it  be  time  to  contract  rather 
than  expand.  I  shall  grow  Barletta  onions 
this  year  only  to  the  limit  of  the  expected 
retail  trade.  But  let  us  hear  from  prominent 
set-growers. 

*  *  * 

There  has  been  no  lack 
Some  Points  of  literature  published 

from  the  Stations  by  the  experiment  sta- 
tions. Every  few  days  I  have  been  in  receipt 
of  one  or  more  of  their  bulletins,  and  some 
of  these  offer  quite  valuable  and  interesting 
points  and  suggestions.  The  New  York 
state  experiment  station  continues  to  send 
out  condensed  bulletins,  or  what  they  call 
their  "popular  edition."  It  is  a  good  idea, 
only  not  as  well  executed  as  I  had  hoped. 
They  usually  make  rather  dry.  reading.  It 
should  be  more  breezy,  more  newsy,  to  be- 
come popular. 

*  *  * 

The  December  bulletin 
Some  Good  Berries  ^    m  of  ^  New 

York  station  at  Geneva  speaks  of  some  of 
the  berry  varieties  which  have  been  tested 
at  the  station  and  have  been  found  more  or 
less  worthy  of  general  trial.  The  soil  on 
which  these  tests  were  made  on  the  station 
grounds  is  a  stiff  clay  loam,  and  claimed  to 
be  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  strawberries. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  this.  During  my 
occasional  visits  at  the  grounds  I  found 
nice  plants,  thrifty  foliage  and  apparently 
good  fruit  and  good  yields.  What  better 
can  any  one  wish  for  than  a  yield  of  over 
10,000  pounds  (5,000  quarts),  as  claimed  for 
Stahelin,  a  good  early  berry,  and  for  Anlo, 
a  midseason  variety,  under  ordinarily  good 
culture?  Sample,  another  midseason  sort, 
and  perhaps  better  known  because  more 
largely  advertised,  gave  nearly  8,500  pounds 
of  fruit  to  the  acre.  Earliest,  a  berry  of 
fair  size,  good  quality  and  moderately  firm, 
produced  seventy-one  per  cent  of  its  crop 
before  beginning  of  midseason,  but  gave  a 
very  light  yield  (only  2,430  pounds  to  the 
acre).  Perhaps  all  extra  early  sorts  are  light 
bearers.  Surely  Michel's  Early  is  so.  And 
besides,  most  of  them  are  imperfect  bloom- 
ers, and  should  be  planted  by  the  side  of 
standard  staminate  (perfect  flowering)  va- 
rieties like  Beder  Wood,  Sharpless,  or  even 
the  old  Wilson. 

*  *  » 

It  seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  we  can  raise 
5,000  quarts  of  strawberries  to  the  acre  there 
is  a  chance  to  make  some  money  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  sold  most  of  my  surplus  last  year 
for  eight  cents  a  quart.  Even  at  six  cents 
the  5,000  quarts  would  bring  $300,  a  nice  in- 
come from  an  acre,  and  surely  much  more 
than  the  average  grower  gets  from  his 
strawberry-patches.  I  just  had  a  letter 
from  a  reader  in  Ohio,  asking  me  to  name 
the  variety  best  suited  to  his  locality  and  a 
good  home  market  berry.   He  wants  to  set 


3,000  to  4,000  plants  this  spring.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  tell.  I  plant  largely  of  Bubach, 
Warfield,  Haverland,  and  use  Beder  Wood, 
Splendid  and  Wilson  to  furnish  the  pollen. 
Other  berries  might  be  better  suited  to  our 
friend's  environments.  Let  him  ask  the 
Ohio  station,  at  Wooster,  and  also  any  re- 
liable grower  of  berries  and  plants  in  his 
own  vicinity,  such  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Mathew  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  county, 
Ohio.  Also  try  the  varieties  recommended 
for  trial  by  the  New  York  state  station. 
The  only  ones  among  the  very  early  kinds 
which  I  have  grown  thus  far  are  Michel 
and  Earliest,  but  both  have  given  me  so  lit- 
tle fruit  that  I  do  not  consider  them  prof- 
itable. 

*  »  * 

The  New  York  station  finds  the  red  rasp- 
berries more  prolific  than  the  blackcaps. 
That  is  my  experience  also.  Pioneer  (black) 
yielded  7,550  pounds  to  the  acre;  Palmer 
(black),  7,080  pounds,  while  Loudon,  a  good 
midseason  red,  gave  8,280  pounds  of  fruit. 
I  have  Marlboro,  an  early  xed,  and  Cuth- 
bert,  a  late  one.  The  former  yields  lightly ; 
the  latter  is  with  me  an  enormous  cropper, 
of  course,  under  high  cultivation.  I  think  it 
yielded  with  me  nearly  as  many  quarts  as 
the  Loudon  is  reported  to  have  yielded 
pounds,  and  as  I  sold  all  my  surplus  at  eight 
cents  a  quart  there  was  surely  a  good  prof- 
it. Among  blackberries  the  station  names 
Agawam  and  Ancient  Briton  as  satisfactory 
sorts  for  hardiness  and  productiveness.  I 
have  a  high  opinion  of  them,  although  the 
fruit  is  not  as  large  as  that  of  Minnewaski, 
Kittatinny,  Erie,  etc.  Early  King  is  named 
as  a  satisfactory  early  berry.  I  have  known 
this  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  often  wondered 
why  so  good  a  fruit  was  not  better  known  or 
more  popular.  It  is  very  early,  and  the 
berry  itself  seems  to  be  about  as  sweet  as 
our  best  mild  sorts  when  fully  ripe.  I  can 
confidently  recommend  it  for  trial. 

*  *  * 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  those 
newer  introductions,  the  Loganberry  and 
the  strawberry-raspberry.  According  to  the 
station  report  the  Loganberry  resembles 
"a  long,  large-grained  red  blackberry,  with 
a  distinct  raspberry  flavor.  In  cane  growth 
it  resembles  the  dewberry,  requiring  sup- 
port. It  is  too  tender  for  wintering  without 
good  protection  in  this  climate,  and  it  is  not 
very  productive,  as  the  berries  grow  singly 
and  in  loose  clusters.  It  is,  however,  more 
promising  and  interesting  than  the  so-called 
'strawberry-raspberry,'  which  has  proven 
utterly  worthless  on  the  station  grounds." 
I  have  specimens  of  both  fruits  on  my 
grounds,  and  of  the  Japanese  Golden  May- 
berry  also;  but  would  not  miss  much,  I 
think,  if  I  were  to  lose  every  plant  of  all 
three.  The  Loganberry  is  the  only  one 
which  makes  some  sort  of  satisfactory 
growth,  and  gives  a  promise  of  fruit  enough 
for  a  good  taste. 


The  Place  for  Flowers 


Some  excellent  point- 
ers on  the  subject  of 
making  the  farmer's  home  pleasant  and  the 
farmer's  family  happy  are  given  in  a  bul- 
letin on  "Annual  Flowers,"  issued  by 
the  Cornell  University  experiment  station. 
"Great  numbers  of  farmers  earn  enough  as 
it  is,"  says  Prof.  Bailey  in  this  bulletin, 
"but  they  do  not  have  the  knack  of  doing 
things  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time 
and  effort,  and  farm  homes  are  not  often  de- 
signed to  afford  greatest  pleasure  and  com- 
fort of  living.  Every  person  should  know 
the  great  fact  that  the  most  successful  life  is 
the  happiest  one,  and  that  the  happiest  one 
is  that  in  which  the  common  and  little 
things  awaken  the  greatest  number  of 
mental  impressions.  ...  If  one  derives 
pleasure  from  a  daisy,  a  hill  of  po- 
tatoes and  a  pigweed,  then  each  of  these 
plants  are  practical  and  worth  the  growing. 
Like  or  dislike  of  the  farm  is  often,  and 
probably  generally,  formed  before  the  child 
is  old  enough  to  be  influenced  by  the  profit 
and  loss  side  of  farming.  A  pleasant  and 
happy  home  is  the  very  first  means  of  keep- 
ing the  boy  on  the  farm.  One  means  of 
making  the  home  attractive  is  to  brighten 
the  place  with  flowers." 

»  *  * 

Prof.  Bailey  also  tells  of  the  two  purposes 
for  which  flowers  are  chiefly  grown ;  namely, 
either  as  decorations  or  for  their  own  sake. 
If  used  as  decorations  annual  flowers  may 


be  thrown  in  freely  about  the  borders  of  a 
place,  not  in  beds  in  the  center  of  the  lawn. 
In  front  of  bushes,  in  the  corner  of  the  steps, 
against  the  foundation  of  the  residence  or 
outhouse,  along  a  fence  or  a  walk — these  are 
places  for  flowers.  A  single  petunia-plant 
against  a  background  of  foliage  is  worth  a 
dozen  similar  plants  in  the  center  of  the 
lawn.  Too  many  flowers  make  a  place 
overgaudy.  Too  much  paint  may  spoil  the 
effect  of  a  good  building.  The  decoration  of 
a  yard,  as  of  a  house,  should  be  dainty. 
...  A  dash  of  color  gives  spirit  and 
character  to  the  brook  or  pond,  to  the  ledge 
of  rocks,  to  the  old  stumps  or  to  the  pile  of 
rubbish.  But  if  one  wants  a  flower-garden, 
that  is  a  different  matter.  One  may  want 
flowers  for  the  flowers'  sake.  Then  have 
the  flower-garden  at  one  side  of  the  res- 
idence or  at  the  rear.  Don't  spoil  a  good 
lawn  even  with  flowers.  The  following  are 
named  as  staple  or  general-purpose  types  of 
annuals  both  for  decorative  use  and  for 
flowers :  Petunias,  phloxes,  pinks  or  dian- 
thuses,  larkspurs,  calliopsis,  or  coreopsis, 
pot-marigold,  batchelor's-buttons,  elarkias, 
zinnias,  marigolds,  poppies,  China  asters, 
verbenas,  sweet-peas,  portulacas,  candy- 
tufts, alyssum,  stocks,  morning-glories  and 
nasturtiums.  Of  course,  you  can  make  a  fine 
show  even  with  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  flow- 
ers. But  there  should  be  some  display  of 
flowers  even  on  the  humblest  farm  home.  It 
will  pay  in  more  than  one  respect. 

T.  Greixer. 

■1 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

A.  N.  S.,  Missouri,  writes: 
Apple  Varieties  ..j  want  tQ  p,ant  fiye  apple_ 

trees,  five  varieties.  What  would  you  plant?" 

I  would  plant  one  Early  Colton,  one  Duch- 
ess of  Oldenburg,  one  Grimes'  Golden,  one 
Gano  and  one  Jonathan. 

Early  Colton  is  a  better  apple  than  the  old 
Early  Harvest,  does  not  scab  so  badly,  and  is 
not  so  mushy.  Tree  bears  young  and  reg- 
ularly. Taken  altogether  it  is  a  very  good 
early  apple.  The  old  Duchess  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  minute  description.  The 
tree  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  grower  and  an 
early  bearer.  The  fruit  is  quite  acid— too 
acid  for  a  dessert  apple,  but  it  is  a  fine  cooker. 
Cooks  well  a  month  before  it  is  ripe  and 
makes  nice  sauce.  11  I  planted  but  two 
trees  one  of  them  should  be  a  Duchess. 
The  Grimes'  Golden  is  about  the  finest  dessert 
apple  I  know.  It  is  a  bright  golden  yellow 
in  color,  and  the  flavor  is  rich,  spicy  and 
aromatic.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and 
bears  moderately  early.  If  I  was  limited  to 
two  trees,  one  of  them  would  be  Grimes' 
Golden.  The  Gano  is  somewhat  better 
flavored  than  Ben  Davis,  not  quite  so  large, 
perhaps,  but  a  better  color.  The  quality  is 
fair  and  it  keeps  well  until  late  in  spring. 
Tree  is  a  good  grower  and  an  early  bearer. 
If  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  I  would  rather 
plant  Kome  Beauty  than  Gano  because  it  is  a 
much  better  apple.  It  is  very  good  in  early 
winter,  but  loses  its  fine  flavor  .by  mid- 
winter, generally.  When  well  grown  it  is  a 
large  apple  of  very  fine  color,  but  the  tree  is 
inclined  to  overbear,  and  then  the  fruit  runs 
small  and  poor.  .The  Jonathan  is  an  excellent 
early  winter  apple.  The  tree  is  a  moderate 
grower,  rather  straggling  and  crooked 
when  very  young.  The  fruit  is  medium 
size,  fine  color,  rich  and  juicy.  It  must  be 
picked  rather  early  or  it  will  fall.  Both 
Jonathan  and  Home  Beauty  should  be  picked 
as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  brown. 

J.  M.,  Iowa,  and  several 
Gooseberry  and     others  desire  to  know  the 

Currant  Bushes  best  location  for  goose. 

berry  and  currant  bushes.  The  best  place  I 
have  found  for  gooseberries  is  the  north 
side  of  a  fence,  or  along  any  fence  where 
they  will  be  partially  shaded  from  the  hot 
sun.  They  should  be  pruned,  so  that  they 
will  not  reach  very  far  from  the  fence.  The 
pruning  will  do  the  bushes  good  and  make 
the  berries  larger.  Plant  currants  where 
they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  afternoon 
sun.  Along  the  east  side  of  the  garden 
fence,  or  any  other  fence,  is  the  place  for 
currants.  Keep  the  soil  rich  and  clean  and 
the  bushes  well  thinned  out  if  you  want  fine, 
large  fruit. 

*  *  * 

There  are  four  kinds  of 
Four  Fruits         fmit  that  every  farmer 

and  Rhubarb  ean  haye  and  should  have 

on  his  farm.  They  are  easily  eared  for,  and 
with  a  little  manure  applied  about  them 
once  a  year  they  will  yield  abundantly  and 
make  the  heart  of  the  housewife  glad  many 
a  time.  These  four  fruits  are  gooseberries, 
currants,  grapes  and  raspberries.  And  I 
will  add  one  more  thing,  that  while  not 
exactly  a  fruit,  yet  in  its  season  it  comes 
very  near  being  one ;  and  that  is  rhubarb. 


With  rhubarb  to  begin  with  in  the  early 
spring  and  lasting  until  gooseberries  make 
good  pies  and  sauce,  followed  by  currants, 
and  then  raspberries,  with  grapes  in  the 
fullness  of  summer,  one  is  rarely  at  a  loss 
for  nice  dessert  material. 


These  things  are  so  cheap  and  so  easily 
managed  that  there  exists  no  reason  under 
the  sun  why  every  farmer  should  not  have 
an  abundance  of  them.  All  of  them  can  be 
grown  close  by  the  fences  so  that  they  take 
up  no  room  to  speak  of— none,  at  least,  that 
can  well  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
Sometimes  the  currant-worm  strips  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes  of  their  leaves  just 
before  the  fruit  becomes  large  enough  to 
pick,  but  they  are  easily  destroyed  with 
white  hellebore,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of 
water.  It  should  be  sprayed  on  the  bushes 
as  soon  as  the  worms  begin  to  eat  the  leaves, 
and  the  best  implement  to  do  it  with  is  the 
little  sprayers  sold  by  most  seedsmen  at 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar.  They  force 
the  water  and  poison  out  of  a  can  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  tube,  in  a  fine  mist,  and  a 
large  number  of  bushes  can  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  in  a  very  short  time.  Hellebore 
is  a  mild  vegetable  poison,  and  used  in 
the  proportion  mentioned  above  is  entirely 
safe.  It  destroys  the  slugs  in  short  order, 
and  a  light  rain  will  wash  off  all  that  may 
adhere  to  the  fruit.  With  a  remedy  so 
simple,  cheap,  effective  and  so  easily  applied 
it  is  foolishness  to  allow  the  bushes  to  be 
stripped  of  their  leaves  by  this  pest. 


These  little  sprayers  are  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world  for  applying  Paris  green 
or  London  purple  to  potato-vines.  The  can 
holds  about  a  pint,  and  it  is  blown  out  in 
such  a  fine  spray  that  one  canful  will  spray 
five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  plants,  or  as 
many  as  two  bucketfuls  will  dampen  when 
applied  with  a  common  sprinkler.  Every 
man  who  grows  potatoes  should  procure  one 
of  these  useful  little  tools.  With  it  he  can 
spray  his  potato-vines  so  easily  and  quickly 
that  he  will  want  to  do  it  again,  and  the 
beetles  will  have  no  chance  to  do  any  harm. 


A.  R.,  Oregon,  writes  me 
Changing  Location  ^  the  damp  weatier 

they  have  in  that  state  during  the  winter 
months  does  not  agree  with  him,  and  he 
wants  to  know  whether  I  think  Oklahoma 
would  suit  him  better. 

I  don't  know.  Oklahoma  seems  to  suit 
some  people  first-rate,  and  others  seem  to  be 
well  pleased  with  Oregon.  Some  people 
think  Georgia  is  next  to  paradise,  while 
others  think  Minnesota  beats  it  out  of  sight. 
It  is  a  good  thing  there  are  many  men  of 
many  minds,  because  we  have  a  country 
with  all  sorts  of  climate  and  all  sorts  of 
soils,  and  if  a  person  doesn't  like  one  kind 
he  can  soon  get  into  another  and  still  be 
with  us.  I  never  advise  any  person  to  move 
from  one  section  to  another  unless  his  health 
will  be  benefited  thereby.  Some  people 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  moving  from  one 
section  to  another  seeking  for  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  but  they  never 
find  it.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss, 
neither  does  a  moving  man  accumulate  any 
wealth.  We  are  constantly  hearing  of  the 
immense  advantages  this  or  that  section  has 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  close 
investigation  soon  discloses  the  fact  there  is 
a  party  tooting  the  siren  horn  for  revenue 
only.  Beware  of  the  song  of  the  boomer, 
and  harken  not  to  the  plaint  of  the  croaker, 
who  is  constantly  disparaging  the  locality 
he  lives  in. 

*  *  * 

To  the  many  young  men  who  have  written 
me  that  they  are  desirous  of  leaving  the 
places  they  now  occupy  and  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  newer  sections  of  the  country 
let  me  say,  don't  do  it!  If  you  are  doing 
even  fairly  well  where  you  now  are  stick  to 
your  job.  The  cities  are  full  of  men  seeking 
employment,  and  I  am  told  many  of  the 
newer  sections  are  also  well  supplied  with 
men.  If  wages  are  very  low  and  work  very 
scarce  where  you  are  it  might  be  advisable 
to  go  elsewhere,  if  you  are  a  first-class  work- 
man. Don't  take  less  than  $100  with  you, 
then  you  will  be  able  to  live  respectably 
until  you  procure  employment. 

Fred  Grundy. 

A. 

Plowing  Among  Rocks.—  In  many  sec- 
tions more  or  less  rock  is  to  be  found  in  the 
soil,  and  frequently  the  plow  goes  up  against 
an  old  stager  with  a  shock,  and  something 
breaks.  Where  plowing  is  to  be  done  on 
rocky  land,  a  strong  draft  spring  between 
the  beam  and  the  whiffletree  is  recommended. 

Guy  E.  Mitchell. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

The  Farm  Orchard.— It  is  the  rale, 
and  not  the  exception,  that  the  two, 
three  or  five  acres  of  orchard  on  the 
farm  do  not  receive  the  attention 
that  is  given  an  equal  area  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  vegetables  or  grain.  The  orchard 
is  often,  possibly  usually,  allowed  to  shift 
for  itself,  and  gives  very  poor  returns  in 
comparison  with  its  possibilities.  Pruning 
is  neglected  for  years,  and  then  undertaken 
heroically,  the  surplus  wood  in  the  form  of 
large  limbs  being  cut  out  with  ax  and 
saw.  The  borer  works  unmolested,  killing 
some  trees  and  crippling  others;  a  sod  of 
grass  takes  the  fertility  and  moisture  needed 
by  the  trees ;  there  is  no  spraying  to  kill  the 
apple-worm  and  the  scab,  and  luck  is  trusted 
for  a  crop  of  apples.  This  picture  may 
seem  overdrawn  for  your  locality,  my  reader, 
but  it  is  not  for  the  average  farm  orchard  of 
this  country. 

»  *  *  1 

Thick  Setting  of  Trees.— The  first 
common  mistake  is  to  set  the  trees  too 
close,  preventing  the  proper  development  of 
the  trees  and  the  entrance  of  sunlight  for 
the  killing  of  fungi  and  the  coloring  of  the 
fruit.  The  fruit-tree  agent,  of  whom  it  has 
been  aptly  said  that  "he  is  here  to-day,  gone  ■ 
to-morrow,  and  the  future  knoweth  him 
not,"  wants  to  sell  as  many  trees  as  possible, 
and  urges  crowding,  very  often.  The  proper 
distance  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the 
variety  of  tree;  but  it  should  be  so  great 
that  the  foliage  of  the  full-grown  tree  cannot 
touch  that  of  its  neighbor.  Several  feet  of 
sunlight  and  air  should  be  between  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  Otherwise  limbs  will  die, 
fungous  diseases  will  be  fostered,  the  fruit 
will  not  get  a  high  color,  and  the  spraying- 
machine  cannot  be  used.  In  strong  soil  the 
distance  should  be  thirty-five  to  forty  feet ; 
in  poor  soils  two  rods. 

*  *  * 

About  Pruxi-xg.— If  the  owner  of  the 
tree  has  in  his  mind  the  form  he  wants 
the  tree  to  assume  when  grown  no  severe 
pruning  should  ever  be  necessary.  The  un- 
necessary limbs  can  be  removed  when  small. 
When  setting  the  tree  it  is  often  best  to 
prune  to  a  whip,  reducing  the  top  to  corre- 
spond with  the  root,  which  has  been  severely 
pruned  in  removal  from  the  nursery  row. 
Head  the  tree  sufficiently  high  to  permit 
cultivation  with  horses  beneath  it.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  any  large  limbs  when 
the  tree  is  nearly  grown,  do  so  with  a  saw, 
making  a  neat  cut,  and  the  next  day  apply 
paint  to  exclude  the  air.  It  will  not  usually 
stick  until  the  wound  dries.  Prune  in  the 
winter  if  wood  growth  is  needed,  and  prune 
in  summer  to  get  more  fruit.  By  summer 
pruning  the  sap  is  thrown  into  the  buds  for 
the  coming  year,  converting  many  leaf-buds 
into  fruit-buds. 

*  *  e 

Fertilization.— Apple  and  other  fruit 
trees  make  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  soil,  and 
the  orchard  needs  applications  of  plant-food, 
usually  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  If  the 
wood  growth  is  poor,  barn-yard  manure  is 
needed,  it  being  rich  in  nitrogen,  which 
makes  wood.  If  the  growth  of  wood  is 
sufficient,  then  the  fertilizer  needed  is 
usually  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  which 
make  fruit.  The  muriate  is  a  desirable 
form  of  potash  for  an  orchard,  and  is  a 
cheap  form.  Acidulated  rock  furnishes 
cheap  phosphoric  acid.  Hard-wood  ashes 
are  a  valuable  source  of  potash  for  the 
orchard,  furnishing  the  potash  in  an  effec- 
tive form,  and  adding  a  little  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime  as  well.  The  orchard  that 
does  not  make  an  abundance  of  new  wood 
each  season  should  not  be  in  sod,  as  the 
grass  is  a  robber  of  fertility  and  moisture. 
The  trees  must  have  plant-food  just  like 
other  plants. 

.  *  »  » 

Cultivating  ax  Old  Orchard.— The 
young  orchard  should  be  cultivated  every 
season.  Potatoes  or  other  such  crop,  well 
fertilized,  may  be  grown.  But  the  old 
orchard  that  has  been  in  sod  for  a  long  time 
may  be  badly  injured  by  having  the  sod 
broken  for  a  crop.  The  trouble  is  that  the  tiny 
feeding  roots  of  the  tree,  nearly  smothered 
by  the  sod,  turn  up  to  the  surface  for  air, 
and  may  be  found  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  surface.  The  reader  may  verify  this 
statement  by  removing  a  little  of  the  old  sod 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  where  he  will  find  the  feeders  turned 
up  nearly  to  the  surface.  If  the  ground  had 
been  properly  cultivated  every  year  these 


feeders  would  have  been  down  where  they 
belong.  As  it  is,  a  deep  plowing  cuts  the 
feeders  off,  and  the  trees  are  injured  and 
often  die  prematurely.  The  safest  course 
with  such  an  orchard  is  to  scratch  and  cut 
the  sod  with  a  sharp  spike-tooth  harrow, 
doing  this  work  thoroughly.  In  this  way 
the  sod  can  be  partially  destroyed  and  air 
and  light  enter  the  soil,  so  that  rootlets  can 
grow  farther  beneath  the  surface.  Then 
apply  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  also 
giving  the  ground  a  coat  of  stable  manure  if 
the  trees  are  not  thrifty.  The  fertilizers  of 
all  sorts  should  not  be  dumped  around  the 
base  of  the  tree,  but  the  heaviest  applica- 
tions should  be  made  directly  under  the  tips 
of  the  branches.  A  circle  where  the  drip 
comes  from  the  outside  branches  in  a  sum- 
mer shower  marks  the  place  of  the  best 
feeding  roots,  and  here  the  fertilizer  is 
needed  most.  The  use  of  the  harrow  from 
spring  until  midsummer  each  season,  with 
proper  fertilization,  will  do  much  to  restore 
an  old  orchard  that  has  stood  in  a  sod  for 
many  vears. 

*  *  * 

The  Apple-borer.— This  enemy  of  the 
orehardist  does  serious  injury  to  neglected 
trees.  The  washes  and  other  alleged  pre- 
ventives are  not  a  safeguard  against 
attack.  Old  bark  should  be  scraped  off, 
rubbish  should  be  kept  away  from  the  base 
of  the  tree,  lye  used  to  keep  the  bark  smooth, 
and  all  done  to  make  the  base  of  the  tree 
uninviting  to  the  beetle  that  deposits  the 
eggs  and  likes  a  good  hiding-place  for  her 
young.  But  the  chief  dependence  must  be 
placed  upon  a  watchful  eye,  a  sharp  knife 
and  a  piece  of  pliable  wire.  When  the 
castings  are  seen,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go 
after  the  fellow  making  them.  The  first 
year  of  his  life  he  remains  near  the  surface 
of  the  trunk,  but  later  penetrates  the  hard 
wood  at  the  center.  When  the  soft  wire 
follows  him  up  and  mashes  him  in  his  home 
the  work  is  rightly  done,  and  only  then.  A 
preventive,  excepting  possibly  a  piece  of 
wire  screen  or  tarred  paper,  has  never  been 
found. 

*  *  * 

A  Bed  Apple. — The  market  demands  a 
highly  colored  apple  free  from  scab.  By 
spraying  with  fungicides  and  insecticides 
we  can  have  fruit  that  is  fairly  clean  from 
the  scab  and  apple-worm,  but  the  color 
depends  upon  the  variety  and  the  sunlight. 
No  variety  will  be  pleasing  in  appearance 
unless  the  sunlight  can  reach  and  color  it. 
Quality  to-day  is  secondary  in  importance 
to  appearance  in  the  world's  markets. 
Generally  speaking,  the  people  want  a  red 
apple.'  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Ben 
Davis  is  a  profitable  apple  where  it  does 
well,  the  quality  being  far  from  first-class. 
The  York  Imperial  is  gaining  friends  fast, 
the  trees  being  early  bearers  and  productive 
and  the  fruit  being  highly  colored  and  a  good 
keeper.  The  quality  is  superior  to  that  of 
Ben  Davis,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Northern  Spy,  King  or  Baldwin,  which  are 
always  excellent.  The  three  varieties  last 
mentioned  require  comparatively  high  lat- 
itudes or  elevations,  especially  the  Spy.  The 
King  is  usually  not  a  long-lived  tree.  For 
commercial-  purposes  in  a  belt  extending 
from  Missouri  to  Pennsylvania  probably 
the  Ben  Davis,  York  Imperial  and  possibly 
the  Borne  Beauty  are  the  leading  profitable 
apples,  with  the  Baldwin  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  belt  and  the  Spy  at  high  eleva- 
tions. For  home  use  and  good  local  markets 
the  list  is  different,  excluding  those  lacking 
quality,  and  much  longer.  Just  so  long  as 
appearance  does  much  in  selling  fruit  the 
highest  quality  will  not  be  the  first  consid- 
eration with  the  producer.  He  must  supply 
that  which  the  market  demands. 

David. 

■4. 

RECENT  METHODS  OF  CORN-GROWING 

Sometimes  farmers  are  confused  by  prac- 
tising methods  unsuited  to  their  conditions. 
Since  my  soil  is  rather  heavy  clay  and  un- 
derlaid with  hard  yellow  soil,  it  is  not  urged 
that  the  suggestions  in  this  article  be  fol- 
lowed on  light,  gravelly  land.  They  might 
show  good  results  on  such  soil,  but  since  I 
have  never  farmed  light  soils  in  the  manner 
to  be  indicated  the  reader  must  use  his  judg- 
ment in  adopting  or  modifying  the  experience 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  conditions 
mentioned. 

Deep  plowing  succeeds  better  with  me 
than  shallow,  though  I  have  tried  both. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  where  deep 
plowing  is  practicable.  It  is  possible  to 
bury  sods  and  manure  too  far  beneath  the 
surface.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  very 
desirable  to  loosen  the  hard  undersoil  both 
for  the  sake  of  drainage  and  plant  growth. 
This  induced  me  to  buy  a  subsoil-plow,  and 
my  practice  is  to  plow  seven  inches  deep 


and  stir  the  subsoil  six  inches  deeper.  My 
experience  with  subsoiling  the  first  year 
was  not  altogether  favorable.  The  plow 
could  not  be  bought  from  local  dealers  and 
it  had  to  be  shipped  from  a  distant  man- 
ufactory. The  season  was  well  advanced 
before  it  arrived,  consequently  the  subsoil- 
ing that  year  was  done  late  in  April  and 
early  in  May.  There  was  no  rainfall,  and 
before  planting  the  soil  dried  nearly  a  foot 
deep.  Since  the  moisture  was  deficient 
throughout  the  season  this  drawback  was 
never  overcome.  I  do  not  subsoil  all  the 
corn  ground  each  spring,  but  about  as  much 
ground  as  can  be  turned  the  first  half  of  the 
plowing  season.  Then  I  follow  the  plow 
closely  with  a  spike-harrow,  unless  the 
weather  is  showery.  This  breaks  the  clods 
on  the  surface  and  seals  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  furrows  so  that  evaporation  is 
hindered. 

My  ground  for  corn  is  mostly  clover  sod. 
If  it  has  been  tramped  by  the  stock  it  is 
wise  to  harrow  it  immediately  after  plowing 
and  reduce  the  clods  while  they  are  tender. 
There  is  very  little  danger  of  the  soil  bak- 
ing just  after  it  has  been  subsoiled.  About 
all  the  preparation  this  soil  needs  before 
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planting  is  to  go  over  it  twice  with  a  disk- 
harrow.  I  use  four  horses,  and  overlap 
each  width  half  way.  This  leaves  the  sur- 
face free  from  ridges.  There  may  be  a  few 
clods  on  the  surface,  but  no  matter. 

Those  who  plow  their  soil  four  inches 
deep  maintain  that  the  seed  can  be  placed 
nearer  the  decaying  vegetation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrows  than  is  possible  where  deep 
plowing  is  practised.  Thus,  seed  planted 
two  inches  beneath  the  surface  will  be  two 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  plowed  fur- 
rows. If  in  the  usual  way  we  should  under- 
take to  plant  corn  two  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plowed  furrows,  the  grains  would 
be  five  inches  below  the  surface.  This  would 
be  too  deep  in  such  soil  as  mine.  There  is  a 
way  to  plant  about  four  and  one  half  inches 
deep  and  yet  have  the  seed  but  two  inches 
from  the  top.  This  is  accomplished  by 
attaching  wings  to  the  furrowers  of  the 
planter  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration. 

These  wings  open  a  track  or  shallow 
trench  the  width  of  the  planter  wheels. 
They  push  out  of  the  way  all  clods,  stones, 
sticks  and  litter.  No 
matter  how  rough 
the  surface  may  be, 
they  will  make  a 
smooth  track  of 
friable,  moist  soil  for  the  planter  to  travel 
upon,  or  rather,  in.  The  wings  are  adjus- 
table for  different  depths  of  planting,  and 
form  a  most  satisfactory  regulation.  No 
matter  how  deep  the  furrow  may  be,  the 
depth  of  planting  will  be  the  same.  The 
advantage  of  dropping  the  seed  in  loose, 
moist  soil  at  uniform  depth  is  apparent. 

A  planter  with  this  attachment  does  the 
best  work  when  following  a  disk-harrow.  I 
drill  all  my  corn.  A  disk-harrow  is  started 
in  the  field,  and  a  little  latter  the  planter  is 
started.  A  planter  operated  with  check- 
rower  can  be  used  alongside  the  disk-har- 
row in  like  manner. 

As  is  well  known,  the  planting  season  is 
all  too  short  for  the  farmer  who  grows  a 
considerable  acreage  of  corn.  It  is  worth 
dollars  to  the  farmer  to  have  his  corn  planted 
at  the  right  time.  This  method  makes  it 
possible  to  plant  the  corn  in  the  best  con- 
dition and  in  the  shortest  order. 

Ordinarily  there  is  some  rain  within  a  few 
days  after  the  crop  is  planted.  The  surface 
having  been  loosened  by  the  disk-harrow,  it 
will  yield  wonderfully  under  the  roller  after 
a  shower.  As  soon  as  the  corn-plants  are 
well  through  the  ground,  go  over  the  surface 
with  a  weeder.  These  two  operations  do 
much  to  fill  the  planter  furrows.  Once  the 
plant  is  through  the  ground  the  depth  of 
the  furrow  is  no  consideration.  In  fact,  I 
have  observed  some  advantage  therefrom. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  the  field  free  from 
weeds.  The  past  year  I  kept  a  field  of  old 
ground  entirely  free  from  weeds  (except  the 
notorious  bindweed),  thus  overcoming  an 
objection  against  planting  corn  in  drills. 


I  have  found  no  difficulty  from  water  wash- 
ing in  the  planter  furrows  or  standing  in  3 
them.   The  elevations  at  the  sides  prevent 
the  entrance  of  water  into  the  furrows. 
Then,  also,  land  which  has  been  subsoiledj 
will  not  wash  very  badly.   Any  implement- 
dealer  should  be  able  to  order  the  furrower  I 
attachment  described. 

This  method  of  corn-planting  has  enabled 
me  to  grow  better  crops  and  with  less  expen  se 
than  before.  The  deeper  tilth  has  improved 
the  drainage  and  has  allowed  the  clover 
roots  to  push  deeper.  Cultivation  of  the 
corn  has  been  deep  at  first  and  shallow  at 
the  last.  Bobert  L.  Dean. 


ROOTS  FOR  THE  DAIRY 

Many  farmers  are  now  making  their  plans 
for  this  year's  crops,  deciding  area  and 
location  of  each.  Wherever  a  few  cows  are 
kept  for  milk  or  butter  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  growing  a  few 
roots.  A  ton  of  roots  does  not  have  as  large 
a  food  value  as  most  feeds  we  might  mention, 
but  it  furnishes  a  succulence  which  cannot 
be  obtained  in  winter  from  any  other  food 
except  silage.  Silage  requires  equipment  in 
the  way  of  silo  and  cutting  machinery  which 
is  not  available  to  the  man  with  a  small 
herd.  Boots  may  be  grown  on  any  good 
loam  soil,  and  will  yield  a  profitable  return 
in  feed  for  labor  expended. 

At  the  Indiana  station  mangels  were  grown 
at  a  labor  cost  of  81.07  a  ton.  This  included 
plowing,  fitting,  planting,  weeding,  cultiva- 
ting and  harvesting.  The  variety  which 
made  the  largest  yield  and  was  easiest  to 
remove  from  the  ground  and  handle  to  and 
from  the  wagon  was  the  Giant  Yellow  Inter- 
mediate. It  grows  well  out  of  the  ground. 
The  neck  of  the  largest  mangels  of  this 
variety  were  small  enough  to  be  grasped  and 
picked  up  conveniently  with  one  hand.  This 
is  a  large  saving  in  time  over  the  varieties 
which  are  so  large  and  round  like  a  ball 
that  they  must  be  fumbled  to  get  a  good 
hold,  or  possibly  use  two  hands.  The  Mam- 
moth Long  Bed  mangel  is  a  good  handler,  but 
last  season  did  not  yield  as  well  as  the  Giant 
Yellow  Intermediate.  Four  varieties  varied 
in  yield  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  tons  to 
the  acre. 

Plant  in  rows  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
inches  apart,  depending  upon  the  man  and 
horse  which  must  cultivate  them.  Sow  at 
the  rate  of  six  pounds  to  the  acre.  A  good1 
stand  of  plants  will  permit  cutting  out  with, 
a  hoe  all  but  a  bunch  every  eight  inches, 
then  these  should  be  thinned  with  the  hand, 
leaving  only  the  strongest  plant  of  the 
bunch.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  this 
thinning  be  well  done.  Where  two  plants 
are  left  together  neither  makes  a  good 
growth  in  size  or  shape. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
weeds  to  get  started  ahead  of  the  mangels. 
Keep  the  ground  loose  by  means  of  cultiva- 
tion. A  spike-tooth  cultivator  or  a  weeder 
works  nicely  until  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  use  a  Planet  Jr.  A  chain  drag- 
ging behind  leaves  the  ground  in  very  nice 
condition.  H.  E.  Vax  Norman. 


RURAL  NOTES 

A  Georgia  farmer  reports  a  very  successful 
experiment  in  irrigation.  He  uses  a  four- 
horse  power  gasolene-engine  with  pump, 
delivering  forty  thousand  gallons  of  water  a 
day,  at  a  maximum  elevation  of  sixty-two 
feet.  The  engine  requires  no  more  care  than 
can  be  given  by  one  man  and  a  boy.  About 
five  gallons  of  gasolene,  costing  ten  cents  a 
gallon,-  is  used  daily,  making  a  cost  of  about 
50centsaday.  The  engine  cost  §210.  Heuses 
five  hundred  feet  of  pipe.  The  total  cost  of 
the  outlay  was  §400.  The  cost  of  running 
the  engine  'during  the  six  weeks  of  berry- 
picking  is  about  .$'.24.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of 
the  man  and  boy  for  running  the  engine,  and 
you  make  your  total  annual  outlay  $84. 
There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  and  fruit- 
growers who  lose  five  times  this  amount 
from  lack  of  any  possible  remedy. 


How  large  a  share  in  the  public  highway 
has  the  public  itself  ?  That  is,  what  has  the 
general  public  to  say  about  the  cutting  down 
of  the  trees  that  shade  the  traveler  and  his 
team?  This  point  ought  to  be  settled,  and 
settled  definitely.  Time  and  again  we  find 
splendid  shade-trees  cut  down  by  the  occu- 
pants or  owners  of  the  adjacent  soil,  and 
turned  into  fire-wood.  In  other  cases  the 
street  trees  are  trimmed  up  so  high  that 
they  are  utterly  useless  merely  as  shade- 
trees.  Of  course,  these  people  have  no  right 
to  meddle  with  street  trees,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  such  meddling  is  checked  by  enforce- 
rrent  of  law.  E.  P.  Poweia. 
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NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  FIELD 


Early  Tomatoes.— I  had  no  idea  that 
there  are  so  many  new  tomatoes  now 
offered  as  "the  earliest  of  all."  The 
number  of  which  I  have  secured  seed 
is  large  already,  and  daily  growing.  Once 
more  I  shall  try  to  find  some  really  early 
variety  that  is  as  good  otherwise  as  our 
standard  later  tomatoes,  these  latter  now 
having  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection. But  no  matter  what  variety  we  do 
try  to  grow,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  toma- 
toes in  July  unless  we  start  the  plants  very 
early,  and  transfer  them,  then  already  in 
bloom  or  with  fruit  set,  to  open  ground  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  receive  no  check, 
but  grow  right  along.  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  setting  the  plants  in  open  field  so  early 
that  they  may  yet  be  touched  by  a  little 
spring  frost.  If  I  have  each  plant  by  itself, 
and  give  it  lots  of  room,  the  plants  will  do 
better  under  glass,  or  at  least  in  a  bed  where 
they  can  be  protected  during  cold  nights, 
than  in  open  ground.  I  would  hardly  know, 
however,  how  to  manage  my  early  tomatoes 
without  the  wooden  plant-boxes  which  I 
have  several  times  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns. The  only  trouble  with  plants  under 
glass,  when  I  wish  to  hold  them  for  setting 
out  until  nearly  first  of  June,  is  that  the  soil 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  is  often  allowed 
to  become  almost  dust  dry.  I  water  from 
the  top,  and  water  often,  but  not  near 
enough.  Always  make  sure  that  the  water 
reaches  clear  down  to  the  bottom.  Other- 
wise, in  setting  out  the  dry  soil  crumbles 
away  from  the  roots  and  the  plants  receive 
a  serious  setback.  Or  even  if  I  set  plant 
and  box  entire,  the  soil  around  the  roots 
being  dust  dry  takes  a  long  time  before  it 
again  absorbs  water  enough  to  push  the 
plant  into  strong  growth ;  and  this  happens 
only  when  the  roots  reach  out  into  the  moist 
soil  surrounding  the  box.  Be  sure,  also,  that 
the  soil  all  around  the  box  and  plant  is  well 
packed  down.  Don't  have  any  loose  dry  soil 
around  your  plants  or  you  will  have  no  early 
tomatoes. 

*  *  * 

Honor  Bright. — D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  the 
seedsmen  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  write  me  that 
the  picture  of  the  Honor  Bright  tomato, 
which  I  had  reproduced  for  these  columns 
in  an  earlier  issue,  was  drawn  for  them  from 
life  in  the  fall  of  1897,  and  had  been  copy- 
righted. There  was  something  so  peculiarly 
lifelike  about  this  picture  that  at  once 
tempted  me  to  use  it.  Since  then  Ferry  & 
Co.  have  sent  me  their  catalogue  for  1899, 
and  called  my  attention  to  a  splendid  colored 
plate  (of  the  same  tomato  variety)  which 
shows  green,  white,  yellow  and  red  toma- 
toes all  on  one  cluster.  It  has  the  marks  of 
genuineness,  and  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
average  stock  cut  or  stock  plates. 


The  Asparagus  Crop.— My  people  are 
already  talking  about  the  asparagus  that 
I  will  soon  have  on  my  table.  I  con- 
sider asparagus  one  of  the  finest  of  vegeta- 
ble dishes,  and  wonder  how  I  or  anybody 
else  that  could  just  as  well  have  it  as  not 
would  ever  think  of  doing  without  it.  I 
want  asparagus  in  one  form  or  another  on 
the  table  every  day  during  its  season,  and 
I  enjoy  it  the  last  day  about  as  much  as  I 
do  the  first.  Then  consider  how  rugged  the 
plant  is,  and  how  easily  it  is  grown.  Scatter 
a  few  seeds  or  bury  a  few  roots  in  a  fence- 
corner  or  under  a  stone  heap  and  you  will 
see  asparagus-stalks  come  up  there  year 
after  year.  Tet  the  plant  pays  well  for 
highest  cultivation.  What  you  want  first  of 
all  is  a  warm,  dry  spot,  and  better  select 
such,  even  if  not  so  very  fertile,  than  the 
richest  piece  of  ground  that  is  soggy,  cold 
and  wet.  One  of  my  readers  asks  me  what 
variety  I  consider  best  for  home  use,  and 
whether  the  Columbian  White  is  of  as  good 
flavor  as  Conover's.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  controversy  concerning  the  quality  of 
eggs,  some  people  contending  that  an  egg 
having  a  dark  shell  is  richer  than  one  having 
a  pure  white  shell.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anybody  could  tell  from  the  taste  of  what 
was  in  the  shell  whether  that  shell  was 
white  or  dark.  There  is  a  decided  difference 
in  eggs  as  to  quality,  but  this  difference  is 
due  (in  my  opinion)  merely  to  the  food  from 
which  the  egg  was  made.  Filthy  food, 
onions,  leeks,  celery,  etc.,  if  fed  persistently, 
may  impart  a  peculiar  and  not  always  pleas- 
ing flavor  to  the  eggs.  My  taste  has  never 
been  discriminating  enough  to  discover  any 
differenee  whatsoever  among  the  different 
asparagus  varieties  as  to  flavor.  All  vari- 
eties taste  alike  to  me.  Yet  the  manner  of 
growing  the  asparagus  may  make  all  the 


world  of  difference  in  flavor.  Green  stalks 
taste  different  from  blanched  ones ;  in  fact, 
there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  between 
the  two  in  this  respect  as  between  green 
and  blanched  celery.  Stalks  grown  quickly 
in  good  growing  weather  and  warm  soil  are 
superior  in  flavor  and  tenderness  to  those 
grown  slowly  in  a  cold  season  or  in  hard, 
soggy,  cold  and  wet  soil.  I  like  the  Colum- 
bian White.  It  is  a  beautiful  variety.  But 
so  far  as  flavor  is  concerned  I  would  just  as 
soon  have  the  older  Conover's  Colossal.  If 
you  want  those  large  fat  stalks  of  finest 
quality  and  brittleness,  give  to  your  plants 
plenty  of  room — not  less  than  four  feet  each 
way  for  each — in  warm,  dry  soil,  and  then 
pile  on  the  manure  or  fertilizers,  but  only  in  , 
such  a  way  that  you  can  stir  them  well  into 
the  soil  all  over  the  bed.  There  should  be 
no  heavy  layer  or  mulch  of  coarse,  compact 
or  soggy  manure  on  top  of  the  bed  any- 
where. Always  keep  the  soil,  especially 
over  the  crowns  where  the  shoots  are  ex- 
pected to  come  through,  loose  and  mellow 
and  free  from  all  weed  growth.  Follow 
these  suggestions  and  you  will  find  the  prob- 
lem of  growing  choice  asparagus  an  easy 
one. 

*  *  *  * 

Early  Vine  Fruits.— Another  reader 
asks  me  about  the  best  way  of  growing 
watermelons,  especially  for  extra  early  mar- 
ket. The  only  difficulty  I  experience  here 
in  growing  watermelons  is  the  shortness  of 
our  summers.  I  have  to  take  every  pains  to 
get  the  plants  started  early.  Usually  I  grow 
very  fine  watermelons,  but  I  do  not  expect 
such  a  crop  from  my  vines  as  could  be  grown 
in  a  more  favorable  climate  and  on  a  more 
sandy  soil.  The  best  soil  conditions  for  the 
crop  are  about  the  same  as  needed  for  aspar- 
agus-growing. You  should  select  the  warm- 
est spot  of  ground  for  them,  and  the  more 
sandy,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  better.  All  our 
early  vines— cucumbers,  melons,  squashes, 
etc. — are  started  in  wooden  plant-boxes 
in  the  greenhouse  or  a  cold-frame.  Here  I 
sow  the  seed  about  April  1st ;  about  three  or 
four  seeds  to  a  box.  The  soil  in  these  boxes 
should  consist  largely  or  altogether  of  fibrous 
loam  (not  sand  or  too  sandy),  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, is  made  by  rotting  old  sods,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  Jadoo  fiber  and  loam.  When  the 
plants  are  an  inch  or  two  high  they  should 
be  thinned,  leaving  only  the  two  best  plants 
in  each  box.  When  the  ground  outdoors  has 
become  well  warmed  up  (and  not  before), 
the  boxes  are  taken  out  to  the  patch  and 
there  carefully  removed  from  the  cube  of 
soil  that  holds  the  plants.  These  cubes  are 
set  into  the  soil  and  the  latter  firmly 
pressed  around  them.  For  a  few  days  I 
provide  shade  by  laying  pieces  of  the  box 
over  the  plants.  Then  the  hills  are  uncov- 
ered and  the  soil  around  them  frequently 
and  thoroughly  stirred  until  the  plants  begin 
to  make  rapid  vine  growths  and  cover  nearly 
the  entire  surface. 

*  *  * 

Winter  Squashes.— This  is  also  the  way 
I  grow  at  least  a  portion  of  my  winter 
squashes.  Then  if  the  plants  started  from 
seed  in  open  ground  fail  to  escape  the  greedy 
jaws  of  bugdom,  I  have  at  least  some  left  on 
which  I  can  rely  to  give  me  a  fairly  good 
supply  of  squashes.*  But  while  I  like  to 
produce  large  melons,  I  aim  in  an  opposite 
direction  when  growing  winter  squashes. 
The  large  specimens  do  not  sell  well ;  often 
I  cannot  get  rid  of  them  at  all.  The  mar- 
ket demands  small  winter  squashes,  For 
that  reason  I  shall  hereafter  crowd  my  hills 
closer  together,  and  plant  on  soil  of  only 
medium  fertility.  A  corn-field,  preferably  a 
closer  sod,  will  do  very  well  for  growing 
small  Hubbard  squashes.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  it  is  about  as  easy  to  grow  a  crop  of 
them  as  to  grow  a  crop  of  pumpkins.  This 
is  only  offered  as  a  suggestion. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT* 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  15.  ORE  EX 

LAYERING  THE  GRAPE 

Layering  is  the  simplest,  surest  and  easi- 
est method  of  increasing  the  grape,  and  is 
the  best  way  to  grow  them  where  but  few 
vines  are  wanted.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
layers,  called  spring  and  summer  layers, 
from  the  season  at  which  they  are  made. 

Summer  layers  are  made  in  the  summer, 
generally  the  last  of  July,  from  a  branch  of 
the  same  season's  growth.  They  are  likely 
to  be  weak  for  several  years,  and  do  not 
make  as  good  plants  as  the  spring  layers. 
In  making  them,  the  wood  should  be  slit  for 
an  inch  or  so  near  the  buds  that  are  covered. 
Bury  about  one  foot  of  the  cane  four  inches 
deep  in  the  ground  and  it  will  be  rooted  by 
late  autumn,  when  it  should  be  separated 
and  be  treated  as  a  young  vine ;  and  it  is 
generally  best  to  get  them  well  started  in  a 
garden  or  nursery  before  planting  in  the 
vineyard  permanently. 

Spring  layers  may  be  made  by  laying  down 
any  cane  early  in  the  spring.  It  will  root  in 
one  season.  By  fall  it  will  have  made  a 
good  growth  of  roots,  when  it  may  be  cut 
from  the  main  cane,  and  if  strong  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  plants.   This  form  of  layer 


Fig.  l— A  Rooted       Fig.  2.— The  Rooted 
Layer  Layer  Separated, 

Making  Two 
Plants 

is  illustrated  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  By  a  little 
different  treatment  of  the  spring  layer  a 
vine  may  be  grown  from  each  bud  on  the 
layered  cane.  For  this  purpose  some  thrifty 
cane  should  be  selected  in  autumn,  pruned 
of  its  laterals,  and  buried.  In  the  spring  it 
should  be  uncovered  and  only  one  shoot  per- 
mitted to  grow  from  each  joint.  After  the 
new  growth  has  started  about  six  inches 
from  each  bud  the  whole  cane  should  be 
layered  about  four  inches  deep,  handling  it 
carefully  so  as  not  to  break  the  new  growth. 

Fig.  3  shows  such  a  layer  after  it  has 
rooted.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  it  not 
more  than  three  inches  at  first,  and  to  fill  up 
the  trench  as  the  shoots  grow,  li  covered 
four  inches  deep  at  once  the  young  growth 
will  sometimes  rot,  though  this  seldom  hap- 
pens, and  some  skilful  growers  fill  the 
trench  full  at  once.  In  the  autumn  roots 
will  be  found  growing  from  each  joint,  and 


Spineless  Gooseberries.— Last  summer 
while  I  harvested  my  big  crop  of  Columbus 
gooseberries,  frequently  with  hands  bleed- 
ing and  smarting  from  the  pricks  of  the 
sharp  spines,  I  often  wished  for  a  spineless 
gooseberry.  Varieties  without  spines  had 
then  already  been  announced  and  introduced 
from  France.  I  would  surely  have  tried  to 
get  some  of  the  plants  had  I  not  been  told 
by  those  who  first  tried  them  that  they  were 
not  just  the  thing  for  us.  Professor  Goff 
also  tested  them,  and  found  that  while  the 
stems  of  these  varieties  are  nearly  spineless, 
the  plants  suffer  so  much  from  mildew  that 
they  have  made  very  little  growth.  Spray- 
ing with  potassium  sulphide  did  not  wholly 
prevent  the  mildew.  Therefore,  they-give 
no  promise  of  being  valuable  for  our  climate. 
And  yet  I  must  say  that  efforts  toward  find- 
ing or  evoluting  a  good  spineless  sort  fit  for 
our  climate  should  not  be  given  up. 

T.  Greinek. 


Fig.  3— A  Rooted  Layer,  Each  Bud 
Making  a  New  Plant 

these  may  be  cut  apart  and  treated  as  recom- 
mended for  weak  vines  grown  from  cuttings. 
If  this  method  of  propagation  is  to  be  used 
to  some  considerable  extent  vines  should  be 
grown  especially  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not 
a  good  plan  to  use  fruiting  vines  for  layer- 
ing to  any  great  extent,  though  it  may  be 
safely  done  in  a  small  way. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Apple-scab.— T.  D.,  Button,  Ala.  For  scab  on 
apples  see  reply  to  S.  E.  D.  in  this  issue. 

Cinnamon-vine.— M.  R.,  Jones  Corner,  Kan. 
The  cinnamon-vine,  which  is  more  commonly 
known  as  Chinese  yam,  will  grow  as  freely  in 
Kansas  as  in  Ohio.  It  is  generally  grown  from 
pieces  of  the  root  or  from  the  bulbs  that  form  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  may  be  grown  from 
seed. 

Best  Peach  and  Pear  Varieties.— W.  E. 

L.,  Danville,  111.,  writes:  '•What  are  the  bast 
varieties  of  peach  and  pear  for  this  climate?  The 
soil  is  prairie  and  timber  loam." 

Reply':— The  best  varieties  of  peach  for  your 
section  are  probably  Troth,  Hill's  Chili  and  El- 
berta.  Of  pears,  Kieffer,  Seckle,  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Duchess  d'  Angouleme. 

Raspberry-cane  Rust.— J.  W.  T.,  Tieon- 
deroga,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  is  with  my  blackcap  raspberries.  The 
canes  are  large  and  thrifty  until  the  berries  turn 
red,  then  the  berries  dry  up  and  the  canes  die.  I 
don't  cultivate  them,  but  put  dry  leaves,  manure 
and  wood-ashes  around  them  late  in  the  fall.  I 
trim  out  all  canes  but  five  in  a  bill  in  the  fall,  quite 
late,  and  cut  them  back  some." 

Reply: — Your  raspberry-canes  are  probably 
affected  with  what  is  known  as  cane-rust,  or  aa- 


thracnose,  which  is  a  disease  that  shows  as  purple 
spots  on  the  canes,  which  spots  increase  in  size  as 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  starve  out  the  fruit.  The 
remedy  as  given  before  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
is  to  spray  the  canes  before  they  start  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  then  with  the  mixture  of  ordi- 
nary strength  when  the  sprouts  are  about  six 
inches  high.  If  you  will  send  six  samples  about 
ten  inches  long  of  different  canes  I  can  determine 
if  the  disease  is  what  I  think  it  to  be. 

Early  Peacbes  and  Plums  Reproduc- 
ing From  the  Pit— Early  Hardy  Grape. 

— F.  E.,  Roberts,  Kan.,  writes:  "What  kind  of 
peaches  and  plums  are  the  earliest  sort  to  ripen? 

 What  kind  of  peach  will  reproduce  from  the 

pit?  What  plum  will  reproduce  from  the  pit?  

What  is  the  earliest  hardy  grape?" 

Reply  :— Among  the  earliest  hardy  peaches  to 
ripen  are  Alexander  and  Troth's  Early.  Among 
the  earliest  plums  are  Wild  Goose,  Red  June, 
Cheney  and  Abundance.  The  Wild  Goose  should 
be  planted  near  other  plums.  I  think  you  would 
do  well  to  plant  a  few  Crosby  peaches,  as  it  is  a 

very  hardy  kind,  although  of  inferior  quality.  

Most  of  the  good  varieties  of  peaches  produce 
seedling  trees  that  bear  fruit  of  very  good  quality 
for  cooking  purposes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  peach 
of  best  quality  that  is  grown  from  seed.  However, 
a  Missouri  peach,  under  the  name  of  Summer 
Snow,  is  sent  out  as  being  of  excellent  quality  and 
as  coming  true  from  seed.  I  do  not  know  of  any 

plum  that  comes  true  from  the  pit.  Perhaps  the 

earliest  hardy  purple  grape  of  good  quality  is 
the  Worden,  but  among  those  that  are  earlier  and 
of  fair  quality  are  Green  Mountain  (white)  and 
Cottage  (purple). 

Spraying  Apple-trees.— S.  E.  D.,  Frasers, 
111.,  writes:  "When  is  the  best  time  to  spray 
apple-trees?  Does  it  pay?  What  fluid  should  be 
used?" 

Reply  :— The  answers  to  your  questions  all  de- 
pend on  whether  there  is  any  injury  liable  to  be 
done  to  your  apple-trees  which  can  be  prevented 
by  spraying.  If  your  apples  are  liable  to  injury  by 
tent-caterpillar,  codling-moth  or  gouger,  or  by  the 
scab,  it  will  probably  pay  to  spray,  for  when  done 
properly  it  greatly  reduces  the  injuries  from  these 
sources.  The  material  to  use  will  depend  on  what 
you  are  trying  to  prevent.  For  apple-trees  for  the 
prevention  of  codling-moth  and  fungous  diseases  a 
good  treatment  is  to  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
just  as  the  leaves  unfold,  and  again  as  soon  as 
the  petals  have  fallen  spray  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture to  which  has  been  added  three  or  four  ounces 
of  Paris  green  to  each  fifty  gallons.  The  Paris 
green  destroys  any  leaf-eating  insect  that  may  ap- 
pear, such  as  canker-worm,  slugs,  etc.  If  applied 
within  one  week  of  the  time  when  the  petals  fall 
it  will  also  aid  in  checking  the  codling-moth  and 
the  gouger.  The  application  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  an  arsenite  should  be  repeated  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks,  and  afterward  as  the  occasion 
demands. 

Strawberry  Culture. — B.  D.,  Georgia.  The 
best  time  to  plant  strawberries  is  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  first  of  November.  They  will 
then  bear  a  small  crop  the  following  spring,  and  a 
full  crop  the  next  year.  A  good  way  to  do  is  to 
set  a  bed  each  year  and  plow  in  one  each  season 
just  after  fruiting  the  second  time.  They  will 
grow  on  almost  any  good  soil,  but  prefer  that 
which  will  not  bake  hard.  If  the  land  will  grow 
good  corn  it  will  grow  good  berries,  but  it  will  not 
pay  to  plant  on  poor  laud.  Plant  the  sets  fifteen 
inches  apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart;  cultivate 
thoroughly,  and  keep  the  soil  loose  all  the  time. 
When  the  runners  start,  allow  them  to  be  drawn 
into  the  rows  with  the  cultivator  until  they  make 
a  matted  row  about  two  feet  wide.  If  the  roots  of 
the  young  plants  for  setting  are  very  long,  cut  off 
from  one  third  to  one  half,  and  in  planting  give 
the  roots  plenty  of  room.  Perhaps  the  best  market 
variety  is  the  Hoffman.  For  home  use  you  will 
find  the  Beder  Wood,  planted  in  alternate  rows 
with  Haverland,  very  satisfactory,  but  you  may 
be  able  to  get  other  varieties  just  as  good  from 
near-by  nurseries.  If  you  can  plan  to  control  a 
little  water  for  irrigating  when  they  are  in  fruit 
you  will  find  it  to  give  excellent  results.  If  you 
have  had  no  experience  you  had  better  not  attempt 
much  to  start  with. 

Fertilizer  for  Orange-trees.— R.  A.,  Po- 
mona, Cal.  In  the  use  of  manures,  as  in  every- 
thing else  where  a  profit  is  expected,  it  is  important 
to  use  the  cheapest  material  that  will  best  an- 
swer your  purpose.  A  crop  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  seedless  oranges  will  take  from  the  soil 
about  fifty-five  pounds  of  potash,  thirteen  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  fifty-four  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen. If  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  it 
may  get  along  without  any  fertilizer  for  a  long 
time,  and  some  soils  may  be  so  rich  in  plant-food 
that  the  trees  on  them  make  too  much  growth  and 
be  liable  to  become  diseased.  If  you  intend  to  use 
fertilizers  you  may  find  that  Chili  saltpeter  is  the 
best  form  in  which  to  apply  nitrogen,  or  ground 
bone  the  best  form  in  which  to  apply  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  wood-ashes  the  best  form  in 
which  to  apply  potash;  or  perhaps  good  stable 
manure  can  be  easily  obtained,  when  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  desirable  of  all  complete  fertilizers.  It 
may  be  that  the  refuse  from  some  winery  can  be 
easily  obtained,  which  is  very  rich  in  potash  and 
also  contains  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen ;  but  it 
should  be  piled  or  mixed  with  stable  manure  until 
it  is  much  decomposed,  as  w  hen  applied  direct  to 
the  land  it  contains  too  much  acid  and  does  not 
decompose  easily.  It  is  probable  that  an  applica- 
tion of  four  hundred  pounds  of  ground  bone  and 
thirty  bushels  of  unleaehed  wood-ashes  would  be 
a  safe  and  good  manure  to  use,  but  I  think  you 
had  better  write  to  the  California  Experiment 
Station,  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  for  advice  as  to  the 
cheapest  and  best  to  use.  since  they  may  know  of 
some  waste  product  near  by  you  that  will  answer 
i  our  purpose,  iuid  which  j  ou  can  obtain  easily. 
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jlmerican 
JValtham 
PFatch 

movements  are  to- 
day more  perfect 
than  ever  and  far 
cheaper.  This 
trade  mark  specially 
recommended — 
«  RIVERSIDE  "— 

will  last  a  life 
time  and  is  within 
the  means  of 
every  one. 

For  sale  by  all  retail  jewelers. 

"The  Perfected  American  Watch,"  an 
illustrated  book  of  interesting  informa- 
tion about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co., 
waltham,  mass. 

'99  Garland  Bicycles. 

The  kindthat  suits.  Don't  be 
mislead  and  pay  a  high 
price  for  an  inferior 
wheel  when  vou  can  buy 
the  Garland  for  $15  to  S2o, 
guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Investigate  before  you 
buy.  Don't  send  money; 
write  for  bicycle  bargains 
Agents  wanted.  Writeijttiot 


We  make  pony  vehicles 
wagons  and  carriages 
Write  us  for 


and  harness,  besides 
of  all  descriptions 
carriage  catalogue. 


MICHIGAN  BUGGY  CO.,  E„  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


mit  Won't! 


Jump  the  track  nor 
bind  when  door  is 
warped  or  wall  is 
crooked. 

T-Rail  Track  Piv- 
otally  hung  to 
Brackets.  Hangers 
on  both  sides  of  door. 
NOTHING  LIKE  IT. 
Rapidly  replacing  all 
others.  GOLD  MEDAL  at  Omaha.  Write  for  circu- 
lar, also  catalogue  of  our  Up-to-date  HAY  TOOLS. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

REAL  BARGAINS 

Road  Wagons  at  $16.4o 
Koud  Wagon*  at  $23.70 
Top  Buggies  at  $36.00 

vSurries  843.50;  Phs;tons$37; 
JSpring  Wagons  829;  Single 
/Harness  83.75;  Farm  Har- 
'ness812.  Also  Carts,  Saddles 
^and  everything  in  the  vehicle 
line  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  All  correct  in  style, 
quality  and  workmanship.  Buy  direct  from  factory. 
Save  dealer's  profits.  We  sell  one  or  more  as  low  as 
others  sell  in  car  lots,  and  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege 
of  examination.  Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Write  for  catalotrueand  testimonials  Free, 
CASHBUYERS'UNION.lSSW.VanBnrenSt.B  7,  Chicago 
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VAN  KFFM  °nr  "99"  booklet  now 
■  ready,  contains  Kx-Gor. 


SILO 
SENSE 


Board* a  views.  Every  up- 
to-date  Farmer  should 
read  it.  Mailed  free  if)"  on 
name  this  paper.Also 
Cat.  of  Silo  juackiii- 
ery,  badger  hocsd 
SILOS,  50,  75,  lOO 

tons,  farm  Powers,  Feed 
Kills.  Hoot  C'ttters,  Corn 
Shellerstorte  and  dco  hole. 
SMALLKV  MFC.  CO., 
Sole  .Maker*.    Hani  to  woe*  Wis. 


FACTS  ABOUT  BEES 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
and  marketing  of  honey  as  taught  in 
GleaninSB    in    Boo  Culture. 
It  is  a  handsomely  Illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  Apiary  in  its  entirety.     Sample  copy  and  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies,  sent  PEEE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 

A 

12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  with  common 
hoes.   If  no  ono  in  your  town  sella  it, 
■       Bend  S1.2")  for  sample,  delivered. 
tJLRICH  MFC  C0..4S,IiivcrSU,  Kock  l  ulls,  111. 


BICYCLES 

$13 


New,  complete,  ready  to  ride.  Amenta 
YYantf-d.  Others  tl7.SU  to  *3i,  cash 
or  time.  Senton  approval.  Guaran- 

  teed  one  year.    Beautiful  catalogue 

free.  Bicycle  sundries  cheap.  Getour  prires  before  buyine.  Write 
aBEIlIlaN  MACHINE  CO.  - 


quick. 


WEPT.  109,    H/INT,  MICH. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St..  >'ew  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  prlre. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
nnd  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  02-page  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


THE  FARMER  AND  FIGHTER  OF 
MONTENEGRO 

[COXTESTJED  FROM  FIRST  PAGE  ] 

dresses  like  his  subjects  and  lives  a  simple, 
wholesome  life,  adored  by  his  valiant  peo- 
ple. His  word  is  law,  and  his  slightest  wish 
is  a  command.  Once  a  year  all  his  subjects 
come  to  the  capital,  and  here  their  quarrels 
are  straightened  out;  the  complaints  are 
heard  by  the  prince,  who  talks  to  them  like  a 
father,  and  they  obey  like  little  children. 
He  is  about  sixty  years  of  age,,  with  an 
eagle"s  nose  and  an  eagle's  eyes,  a  warrior, 
a  statesman,  a  poet,  a  priest  and  a  peasant. 
He  has  led  every  battle  of  his  people,  and 
never  lost  one;  he  writes  their  songs  and 
blesses  them  and  provides  for  them  in  their 
need. 

The  prince  is  fond  of  telling  this  story,  to 
illustrate  the  bravery  of  his  peasant  soldiers : 
At  a  certain  battle  one  of  his  men  plunged 
among  the  Turks,  seized  Osman  Pasha,  the 
general,  and  carried  him  alive  to  Prince 
Yikola,  who  in  return  gave  the  brave  fellow 
five  hundred  ducats  in  gold  for  his  prize. 
Half  in  fun  and  half  in  earnest  he  told  him 
to  bring  another  live  Turk  from  the  flock ; 
and  so  in  the  next  battle  our  peasant  plunges 
among  the  Turks,  as  a  diver  plunges  into 
the  sea,  seizes  a  huge  fellow  by  the  waist, 
and  carries  him  bodily  across  to  the  Monte- 
negrin line ;  but  he  had  not  gone  half  way 
when  a  bullet  struck  him,  passing  through 
both  thigh-bones,  and  letting  gb  his  captive 
he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  Turk 
with  a  shout  of  triumph  sprang  upon  his 
fallen  foe ;  but  he,  in  spite  of  the  agony  in 
which  he  lay,  retained  strength  of  body  and 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  for  the  occasion. 
He  lay  one  hand  heavily  upon  the  Turk, 
who  held  him  by  the  throat,  pointed  his 
pistol  at  his  adversary's  head,  and  quietly 
remarked,  "Xow  then,  Turk,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  be  blown  into  another  world  just 
lift  me  on  your  back;  and  now,  my  fine 
horse,"  as  the  cowed  and  astonished  Turk 
complied,  "just  trot  me  to  my  friends  out 
there."  The  Moslem  obliged  his  driver,  and 
stumbled  on  over  the  rocks,  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  his  captor,  to  where  the  prince 
stood,  who  marveled  at  the  huge  Turk 
approaching  him.  He  burst  into  a  laugh 
when  on  the  apparition  reaching  him  he 
perceived  his  wounded  subject  riding  the 
reluctant  Turk,  and  who,  after  having  pre- 
sented his  steed  to  the  prince,  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

The  next  day  the  prince  was  to  review  his 
warriors,  and  they  came  by  tribes  into  the 
palace  garden,  where,  seated  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  he  heard  their  complaints,  encouraged, 
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scolded  and  threatened. as  the  cas,e  demanded. 
A  hundred  men  or  more  came  in  at  a  time, 
and  a  finer-looking  set  of  men  canuot  be 
seen  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  He  occa- 
sionally left  his  seat,  passed  from  one  man  to 
another,  looked  him  in  the  eye,  piercing  each 
man  by  his  glance,  they  kissing  his  garment 
as  he  passed.  He  came  before  an  aged  man 
whose  medal-covered  breast  spoke  of  many 
a  battle.  The  old  soldier  wanted  to  kiss  his 
garment,  but  the  prince  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek  and  said,  "Brother,  thou  art  the 
older  and  the  braver;  many  a  battle  thou 
hast  fought  before  I  could  draw  a  sword; 
thou  hast  never  turned  thy  back  upon  any 
foe;  it  is  for  nie  to  honor  thee."  It  was  an 
impressive  sight,  and  sometimes  I  think  that 


at  the  great  day  when  the  Lord  will  review 
his  soldiers  the  one  we  think  the  least 
deserves  it,  the  humble  toiler,  the  brave 
soldier,  will  receive  the  greatest  reward  and 
honor. 

The  prince  keeps  a  standing  army  of  eight 
hundred  soldiers,  who  change  every  three 
months,  thus  bringing  every  able-bodied 
man  in  the  country  to  the  capital,  where 
they  are  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  modern 
rifle  and  are  ready  any  moment  to  go  to  war 
if  their  prince  should  call  them. 

Before  leaving  Cetinje,  its  hospitable 
prince,  its  inhospitable  stony  acres  and  its 
royal  peasantry,  I  could  not  help  but  wish 
the  prince  a  successful  reign  and  repeat  the 


Montenegrin  Peasant 

words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  "no  Austrian 
eagle  shall  ever  build  his  nest  in  the  fast- 
ness of  the  black  mountains,  that  some  day 
in  God's  own  time  the  Servian  Barbarossa 
who  is  asleep  in  her  caves  should  awaken 
and  call  his  faithful  peasant  soldiers  to  arms 
and  drive  the  Moslem  from  the  fertile  val- 
leys once  the  proud  possession  of  an  indus- 
trious yoemanry." 

!N~o  more  beautiful  farewell  can  be  said  to 
this  gallant  little  country  than  the  tribute 
paid  it  by  the  poet  Tennyson : 

They  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle  sails, 
They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom  on  the  height, 
Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  armed  by  day  and  night, 
Against  the  Turk;  whose  inroad  nowhere  scales 
Their  headlong  passes,  hut  his  footstep  fails, 
And  red  with  blood  the  crescent  reels  from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone  flight 
By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro'  the  vales. 
Oh.  smallest  among  peoples!  rough  rock  throne 
Of  freedom!  warriors  beating  back  the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years, 
Great  Tsernagora.  never  since  thine  own 
Black  ridges  dried  the  cloud  and  braved  the  storm 
Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountaineers. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  North  Carolina— Western  North  Car- 
olina m;iy  well  be  termed  the  land  of  the  sky.  Our 
loftiest  pejsks  tower  nearly  7.000  feet  above  sea- 
level— Mt.  Mitchell  being  the  highest  peak  east  of 
the  Rockies.  There  is  one  peak  that  you  can  stand 
on  and  see  into  four  states.  The  water  is  cold 
and  pure,  gushing  as  it  does  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  on  hs  way  to  the  sea  it  has  to 
tumble  down  over  rocky  precipices  of  several 
hundred  feet,  making  scenery  thsit  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. In  this  sparkling  water  are  found  the 
speckled  beauties,  the  gamest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  fishes.  Along  these  brooks  you  will  find  some 
fertile  valleys  which  produce  ten  to  thirty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre ;  twenty-five  to  sixty  bushels  of 
corn,  and  rye.  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  etc.,  in 
proportion.  Western  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
finest  fruit-growing  regions  of  the  United  States. 
The  apple  crop  was  never  known  to  make  an 
entire  failure  here.  We  have  also  an  excellent 
market  for  our  apples,  as  we  are  so  close  to  the 
southern  market.  One  party  here  last  year  sold 
his  crop  on  seven  hundred  trees  for  $1,000.  The 
climate  is  all  that  could  be  desired ;  the  summers 
are  cool  and  bracing  while  the  winters  arc  mild 
and  pleasant.  AVe  are  now  visited  yearly  by  many 
thousands  seeking  a  health  resort.  Western 
North  Carolina  is  very  rich  In  minerals  such  as 
mica,  corundum,  kaolin,  copper,  gold.  etc.  We 
produce  more  mica  and  corundum  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  We  have  some  of  the 
finest  kaolin  deposits  ever  discovered.  This  is  an 
excellent  place  for  stock-raising,  as  all  grasses  do 
well  here,  and  the  mountains  are  the  home  of  the 
sheep.  Land  is  very  cheap;  mountain  land  is 
from  $1  to  $5  au  acre,  level  land  is  worth  from  S10 
to  $50.  T.  C.  B. 

Sylva,  N.  C. 


TO  CUBE  A  COM)  IN  ONE  l>VV 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  drug- 
gists refund  the  money  If  it  fails  to  cure.  25  cents. 
The  geuuliie  has  L.  B.  y .  on  each  tablet. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Do  Laval  Alpha  "Baby" 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su- 
periorto  all  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  stvles  and 
sizes— §50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $o.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma- 
chines for  1899.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Stb., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


ECONOMY 


IS  THE  KEY 
TO  WEALTH. 


yon.  can  save  money  by  buying:  your  woven  wire  fenoe 

from  us. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
At  Wholesale  Prices, 

We  use  onlv  the  best  quality  of  steel  wire,  all  galvanr 
Lzed;  no  small  wires  used;  it's  all  interwoven;  the  stays 
can't  slip.  "Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO-.rh  401d  St.,  Peoria,  lit 


•BECAUSE  IT'S  BETTER! 

•  foe  KEYSTONE  FENCE.   Better  material,  better  adjust-* 

•  merit,  better  workmanship.  The  wires  are  all  the  same* 
•.length.  It  is  easy  to  put  up;  it  stays  tight;  perfect  expansion  • 

#  and  contraction.  No  small  wires.  No  loose  ends.  Our  prices  • 
O  are  no  higher,  but  we  DO  sell  a  better  fence.  No  fencing  <0 
9  material  can  compete  with  woven  wire  fencing  and  there  is*) 
49  no  fence  as  good  as  the  KEYSTONE.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  ja> 
^  keep  it  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.    Catalogue  free.  ^ 

*  Keystone  Wire  Pence  Co.  190  Rash  St.,  Peoria,  H1.# 

MM>HHM»e»»M»» 

THE  STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE! 


DO  YOU  WANT  THAT  KIND? 


It  don't  cost  any  more  than  the  weaker  ones.  We 
sell  it  to  the  farmer  at  wholesale  and  save  him 
the  Dealer's  Profit.  It's  a  big  item  to  you. 
"Write  us  a  postal  card  for  free  Catalogue. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  _ 
Box  18.         Winchester,  Indiana!  U.S.A. 


THE  WONDERFUL  U.  S."  FENCE  I 


j  The  only  wind=proof  fence  that  is  visible  | 
|  across  a  KjO-acre  farm.  Elastic,  strong,  cheap  § 
|  and  CAN'T  bag  or  sa;.'.  It  must  be  introduced  at  | 
|  your  place.  To  do  so  quickly,  we  almost  give  first  g 
■  shipments  away.  Freight  prepaid.  Write  at  once,  i 

I  ELLIOTT  &  REID  CO.,  Box  P,  Richmond,  lad.  J 


The  "Medder  Lot" 


will  enon  be  needed  to  "turn  into."  How  are  the 
fences?  We  make  a  business  of  keeping  "the  old 
mare* '  and  other  stock  where  they  belong. 

PAGE  WOVEN  Willi;  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


$5  $30  3000  BICYCLES 

^  ^  Everyone  a  Bargain. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

2d  Hand— cood  as  any  for  •efrioe,  $5  |o  $12. 
New  '99  Model*  *r.\50  to  #80.  Xooe 
.  h  letter.  W«  gmnntc*  to  save  you  money,  larreat 

j  variety  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  crtr  quoad. 
J  Ervrj  ouitouieratUficd.  Shipped  (ubjtct  to  cxamin* 
'  »il<ia  and  approval.  No  moor;  in  advance.  A  for 
food  AGINT8  WANTED.  For  price  Ifotaad  partU. 
ulara  addrtu  the  old  reliable  a/ele  bouse, 

HKOWX.LEVnS  CO.,  (B  S)  293  Wabwh  Ate.,  Cblcago. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  S4  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners' 
Alliance.  Low  nrices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INU/jRSOlX.     25 .  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn;  H.  V. 

THE  HOME  MENDER. 

For  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics. Anvil,  Vine,  Drill, 
Cut-off.  Pipe  Clamp,  Drill 
Bit,  six  tools  in  one. 
Dealers  ask  £6.00;  we  sell 
direct,  our  price  f  2.75.  Jaws  open  9  In.  Heavy 
enough  for  all  purposes.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

Bloouifielil  Mig.  Co.,  Blooiuileld,  Ind. 


IOWA  FARMS  for  sale,  $2  per  acre  cash,  balance 
1  )<  crop  until  paid.  J.  Mulhall,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Apeil  1,  1899 


THE  FARM  A1ND  FIRESIDE 
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Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  EGG-SHELLS 

It  is  a  general  supposition  that  lime  must 
be  given  fowls  in  the  shape  of  ground  or 
cracked  shells,  mortar,  etc.,  but  a  close 
examination  will  show  that  lime  exists 
in  all  foods,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  birds.  Oyster- 
shells  or  old  lime  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  birds 
can  derive  no  benefit  from  it  until  it  is 
dissolved.  Now-,  whether  the  lime  of  oyster- 
shells  is  chemically  changed  in  the  gizzard 
or  digestive  organs  from  a  carbonate  to  a 
muriate,  or  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  or  assumes  some  other  form, 
cannot  be  stated,  but  the  lime  probably 
undergoes  no  such  change.  It  is,  of  course, 
mechanically  reduced  to  a  very  fine  condi- 
tion by  the  gizzard,  and  is  passed  into  the 
intestines,  but  that  it  enters  into  the  circula- 
tion, or  is  directed  to  the  formation  of  the 
egg-shell,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  on  the  part  of 
some.  Ground  shells  assist  the  gizzard  to 
reduce  the  food.  If  pounded  or  broken  shells 
are  placed  before  the  hens  they  will  select 
the  sharpest  and  roughest  pieces  to  be  found, 
and  care  but  little  for  those  that  are  finer, 
which  is  evidence  that  they  swallow  the 
shells  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  food. 
The  lime  in  the  food  exists  in  many  forms, 
for  if  the  ash  of  the  grains  be  examined  lime 
will  be  found  in  excess,  thus  demonstrating 
that  the  egg-shells  come  from  the  grains 
rather  than  from  the  lime  taken  in  the  crop 
in  the  shape  of  oyster-shells  or  mortar.  In 
taking  this  position  it  may  be  erroneous,  but 
as  hens  lay  well  where  there  is  no  lime 
obtained  except  through  the  food  consumed, 
while  others  lay  soft-shelled  eggs  though 
freely  supplied  with  lime,  the  use  of  oyster- 
shells  appears  unnecessary. 


THE  POLISH  AND  HAMBURGS 

The  Polish  and  Hamburgs  are  both  orna- 
mental and  useful,  but  as  these  breeds  are 
bred  for  beauty  in  preference  to  utility,  the 
result  is  breeding  in  and  in  to  a  certain 
extent,  which  has  contributed  to  a  loss  of 
vitality  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
hardier  breeds.  The  Polish  are  excellent 
layers  and  do  not  attempt  to  sit.  They  lay 
large,  white  eggs,  and  though  tender  when 
young,  if  kept  dry  and  well  cared  for,  they 
are  hardy  when  matured.  Of  the  different 
breeds  of  Polish  may  be  mentioned  the 
Bearded  Golden,  Bearded  Silver,  Bearded 
White,  Ruff-laced,  Golden,  Silver,  White  and 
White-crested  Black.  All  the  varieties  of 
Polish  have  large  crests,  while  some  have 
beards  running  around  and  under  the 
throats.  They  are  gifted  with  all  shades 
of  color,  many  of  the  varieties  possessing 
plumage  of  the  greatest  beauty  to  be  con- 
ceived of  on  the  domestic  fowls.  The  Ham- 
burgs, with  the  exception  of  the  Black,  are 
mostly  penciled  or  spangled,  and  have  rose 
combs,  which  terminate  in  a  spike  at  the 
rear.  They  lay  beautiful  white  eggs,  and 
often  excel  any  of  the  other  breeds  in  num- 
ber, but  as  they  are  small  fowls  they  are  not 
general  favorites. 

ROOM  IN  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE 

Never  crowd  too  many  hens  together.  In 
building  a  coop  or  poultry-house,  dimensions 
of  eight  by  eight  feet  allow  of  cutting  sixteen- 
f  eet  boards  to  the  best  advantage,  and  waste 
of  lumber  should  always  be  avoided.  If  the 
house  is  eight  by  eight  feet  it  should  not 
contain  over  a  dozen  hens.  The  roosts  should 
be  at  the  back,  with  the  nests  under  them, 
the  top  of  the  nests  being  a  board  three  feet 
wide,  so  as  to  catch  the  droppings  from  the 
roosts.  There  should  be  two  roosts,  each 
eight  feet  long,  which  will  give  sixteen  feet 
in  length  of  roosts.  A  foot  space  on  the 
roosts  should  be  allowed  each  bird,  which 
admits  of  sixteen  hens  being  kept  together ; 
but,  as  stated,  it  is  best  not  to  have  too  many 
together,  and  a  dozen  will  do  better  than  a 
larger  number.  The  nests  should  not  be 
over  a  foot  high,  and  the  roosts  may  be  only 
six  inches  from  the  top  of  the  board  over  the 
nests,  which  will  bring  the  roosts  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor,  thus  avoiding  sore 
feet,  as  the  birds  will  not  be  compelled  to 
jump  from  a  high  roost. 


LOSSES  IN  SHIPPING 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  a  shipper 
has  to  contend  with  is  that  which  the  com- 
mission merchant  reports  as  "shrinkage," 
which  means  that  if  you  ship  one  hundred 
pounds  of  live  poultry  to  market  the  weight 
will  shrink  to  ninety-five  (more  or  less)  by 
the  time  the  coop  has  reached  its  destina- 
tion. If  the  coop  contains  chicks,  a  loss  of 
four  or  five  per  cent  as  shrinkage  when 
prices  are  high  amounts  to  two  or  three 
dollars,  and  it  has  caused  many  bones  of 
contention  to  exist  between  the  consigner 
and  the  consignee.  It  is  best  to  ship  all 
fowls  and  chicks  dressed  if  it  can  be  done, 
as  the  picking  seldom  costs  more  than  the 
average  shrinking  of  live  birds,  which  fall 
off  in  weight,  owing  to  lack  of  food  and 
water,  though  it  may  be  partially  avoided  by 
shipping  the  fowls  so  as  to  have  them  arrive 
in  the  best  condition.  Overcrowding  causes 
more  loss  than  anything  else,  and  even  when 
the  shipper  is  very  careful  he  is  compelled 
to  rely  on  the  honesty  of  the  merchant. 
Never  ship  so  as  to  have  birds  arrive  in 
market  on  Saturdays,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  being  on  hand  Sundays. 

in 

A  MARKET  AT  HOME 

Shipping  the  fowls  to  market  and  receiv- 
ing eight  and  ten  cents  a  pound  while  paying 
fifteen  and  twenty  cents  for  beef  is  a  losing 
business.  No  matter  what  the  fowls  may  be 
worth  in  market,  they  are  equal— pound  for 
pound — to  any  other  kind  of  meat  that  can 
be  procured.  When  you  buy  beef  you  can- 
not always  be  sure  that  it  is  from  cattle  free 
from  disease  or  that  it  is  of  prime  quality, 
but  if  you  will  consume  your  surplus  poultry 
on  your  own  table  you  will  know  just  what 
you  are  eating,  and  will  not  only  avoid 
assisting  to  still  further  lower  the  price,  but 
can  kill  them  off  as  the  occasion  requires. 
Farmers  do  not  use  poultry  at  home  to  the 
extent  that  they  should,  and  they  can  very 
materially  aid  in  preventing  "gluts"  in  the 
market  by  refraining  from  selling  when 
prices  are  low.  Beef  soon  decomposes,  but 
live  poultry  will  keep  until  wanted. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  VARIETY 

When  the  flock  has  received  no  grain  but 
corn  the  hens  soon  begin  to  refuse  it.  This 
may  be  particularly  noticed  if  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oats  or  wheat  be  thrown  before  them. 
They  will  at  once  eagerly  seize  the  grains  of 
oats  and  wheat,  leaving  the  corn  untouched. 
This  indicates  that  the  hens  require  some- 
thing else  than  that  which  they  derive  from 
the  corn,  such  as  the  phosphates  or  nitrogen. 
After  feeding  oats  or  wheat  awhile  the  hens 
will  leave  those  grains  and  eat  largely  of 
corn.  The  proper  method,  then,  is  to  keep  a 
variety,  using  corn  as  a  portion  of  the  ration 
in  winter,  but  omitting  it  in  the  summer. 
Among  the  grains  we  may  mention  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat,  the  best 
results  being  obtained  when  they  are  changed 
from  one  to  the  other  occasionally. 

EARLY  PULLETS  AND  SMALL  COMBS 

When  you  select  your  pullets  take  those 
that  have  developed  early,  as  they  will  lay 
sooner  than  those  which  are  of  slower 
growth,  and  endeavor  to  select  such  as  have 
as  small  combs  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid 
frosted  combs  in  winter.  When  a  hen  be- 
comes frosted  on  the  comb  she  will  cease 
laying  until  the  injured  member  is  healed, 
and  the  large  combs  are  for  that  reason  a 
hindrance  to  egg  production,  unless,  how- 
ever, the  fowls  are  protected  with  very  warm 
quarters. 

4. 

BLOOD  AS  FOOD 

The  albumen,  or  white,  of  an  egg  is  some- 
what similar  to  blood  in  composition,  and 
the  poultryman  will  find  it  very  profitable 
to  procure  fresh  blood  from  the  slaughter- 
houses wherever  it  can  be  obtained.  It  can 
be  put  in  a  bag  and  cooked,  or  it  may  be 
mixed  with  two  parts  corn-meal  and  one 
part  shorts,  baked  into  cakes,  and  crumbled 
for  the  fowls  whenever  it  is  needed.  Fed 
to  hens  it  increases  egg  production,  being 
cheaper  than  meat  and  much  more  beneficial. 


GREATER  INTEREST  BY  FARMERS 

Some  farmers  do  not  care  to  make  a  spec- 
ialty of  poultry  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  but  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  farm,  garden, 
mill,  or  hundreds  of  other  pursuits,  a  flock 
from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred  well-bred  fowls, 
well  taken  care  of,  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
good  many  dollars  in  a  year's  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  eggs— "fresh  laid"— and  the 
"spring  chicken"  that  ever  and  anon  appears 
upon  the  market,  besides  the  pleasure,  so  hard 
for  the  uninitiated  to  understand,  of  caring 
for  the  fowls.  If  we  would  get  the  most 
money  for  our  fowls  we  must  look  well  to 
details,  and  by  so  doing  the  profit  from  the 
fowls  will  be  apparent.  Many  persons  who 
keep  poultry  are  unable  to  state  how  much 
has  been  received  from  the  flock,  which 
evinces  a  lack  of  business  enterprise  and 
care  on  their  part. 

3. 

THE  FORCING  PROCESS 

In  Europe  geese,  ducks  and  chickens  are 
crammed,  the  food  being  forced  down  their 
throats.  This  is  done  particularly  with 
geese,  as  their  livers  bring  good  prices.  Such 
a  practice,  however,  can  only  be  continued 
for  a  short  time,  as  the  birds  would  die  of 
indigestion.  In  fact,  the  enlarged  livers  are 
really  diseased  livers,  and  the  process  is  an 
unnatural  one.  Labor  is  cheap  in  Europe, 
women  and  children  attending  to  the  work 
of  feeding,  but  in  this  country  the  cramming, 
or  forcing,  process  would  not  pay  for  the 
labor  required. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

An  Excellent  Report.— I  secured  a  profit 
from  chickens  without  feeding,  only  in  bad 
weather,  such  as  snow  or  very  cold  weather.  I 
commenced  keeping  account  of  my  eggs  and  what 
they  brought  last  January,  1S9S,  and  up  to  the  first 
of  January,  1S99, 1  had  sold  476  dozen,  or  5.71-2  eggs, 
which  brought  S-13.57.  I  commenced  with  about 
ninety  hens,  and  at  the  present  time  have  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  I  did  not  sell  any  of  the 
chicks,  but  used  a  great  many  on  the  table.  I 
want  to  try  my  luck  again  this  year,  and  will  give 
a  full  report  of  all  the  eggs  I  set  and  sell,  also  of 
all  the  chicks  I  raise.  R.  M.  D. 

Delaware,  Ky. 

"Following  Instructions." — A  neighbor 
has  a  nice  flock  of  hens.  This  man  takes  a  well- 
known  poultry  paper,  and  used  to  swear  by  it.  He 
read  in  it  some  advice  about  feeding  salt— some 
one  said  he  fed  four  spoonfuls  of  salt  in  the  morn- 
ing mash.  This  man  put  in  four  spoonfuls  with 
no  apparent  effect  on  the  egg  yield.  Then  he  put 
in  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  finally  nine.  The 
result  was  that  he  "took  out  a  bushel  of  dead  hens  l" 
He  swears  at  the  paper  now.  No  use  talking,  the 
newspaper  man  has  much  to  answer  for— both  his 
own  sins  and  the  sins  of  those  who  carry  his  teach- 
ings out  to  ridiculous  extremes.— H.  W.  C,  in 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

i. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Dark  Eggs.— E.  L.,  Peoria,  111.,  writes: 
"Which  breeds  lay  eggs  with  the  darkest  colored 
shells?" 

Reply:— Cochins,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  in  the  order 
named. 

Weak  L.egs.— T.  W.,  Button,  Ala.,  writes: 
"My  hens  are  afflicted  with  leg  weakness,  and  I 
do  not  know  if  it  is  rheumatism  or  something  else." 

Reply  :— You  should  have  stated  your  mode  of 
management.  Possibly  they  are  fat  and  heavy 
and  the  roosts  are  too  high. 

Tarred  Paper. — A.  T.,  Miltonville,  Kan., 
writes:  "Will  it  answer  to  put  tarred  paper  on 
the  outside  of  a  house  to  make  it  warmer,  or  will 
it  harbor  lice?" 

Reply-.— The  tarred  paper will  be  more  service- 
able on  the  outside;  it  is  not  favored  by  lice. 

Frosted  Combs. — S.  M.  D.,  Goose  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  writes:  "My  birds  have  frosted  combs. 
Will  it  prevent  them  from  laying  until  their  combs 
heal?" 

Reply  :— The  birds  will  probably  not  lay  until 
the  combs  heal.  Anoint  combs  with  glycerin  and 
occasionally  with  iehthyol. 

Bleeding  Combs.- M.  G.,  Service,  Pa., 
writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  birds  bleeding 
at  the  combs?^  One  hen  died.  Two  roosters  also 
bled." 

Reply:— It  may  be  due  to  quarreling  and  fight- 
ing, to  injury  from  pecking  at  each  other  through 
a  wire  fence,  or  by  injury  from  some  domineering 
male  or  hen. 

Sorghnm-seed— Cut  Bone.— A  subscriber 
writes:  "What  is  the  danger,  if  any,  in  feeding 

too  much  sorghum-seed?  Can  I  feed  too  much 

cut  bone?" 

Reply:— Sorghum-seed  is  excellent  for  poultry. 

 There  is  no  advantage  in  feeding  too  much  of 

any  kind  of  food.  A  quart  of  sorghum-seed  and  a 
pound  of  cut  bone  should  be  ample  for  sixteen  hens 
one  day. 

Breeding  in  Line.- R.  A.  L.,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  writes:  "What  is  meant  by  -bred  in  line,'  or 
how  to  mate  birds  to  'breed  in  line'  year  after 
year?" 

Reply:— It  is  not  a  general  term,  but  some 
"breed  in  line"  by  using  males  from  only  their 
own  stock,  procuring  a  new  hen  every  year  and 
raising  the  males  from  her,  it  being  considered 
sufficient  "new  blood." 


WHOLESALE. 

■  Wemanufacture  a  l  ull  line  of  Buggies,  ^ 
KBffllm  Phaeton.,  Surrlea,  Sprlne  Wagons  ..... 
S\\wW//  &nd  Koud  Wagon*  and  Hell  them  to  M\in////l 
\S*/J  you  direct  V^!K7 

<i£§A   From  our  Factory 

at  Wholesale  Prices. 

t\\wW^  Thi6  saves  you  all  the  extra  expense  of  ^ 
vMSBv/1  double  shipment,  traveling  men's  ex-M™|IM 
xW/'J  pense,  middle  men's  profits.  See.  KlJtly 

We  make  all  the  Vehicles  £$$0) 
,  we  Advertise.  ^eez. 

,  Each  is  the  best  of  its  kind.    Best  seas-  < 
oned  stock,  best  workmanship,  ..... 
best  fin;sh  and  best  styles.  VoVlM 

Our  line  of  Single  and 

Double  Harness  r&l 

i  embraces  everything  you  could  wish  in 
style  finish  and  variety  of  mountings.    -  - 
„„,. '  Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 
MfflluWPrices  of  everything  in  plam  figures.  M 
^/m*  EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO.  vS 
20  Eighth  St.  Goshen,  Indiana. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  qn  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  TerrifPs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.   If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded-  Agents 
wanted.    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  pricQ3, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Co,  ,Bos  4,  Portland,  Mich* 

PR  INCUBATORS  fSHAL 

i— — — — —  BEST.. 

They  have  all  the  latest  Improvements 

and  are  sold  at  very  low  prices  and 
GUARANTEED  to  please  every 
customer.  Send  6c.  for  ourliS  page 
catalogue  which  contains  full  des- 
criptions of  our  extensive  line 
and  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
successfully.   Send  for  it  at  once. 

DES  MOINES  INC*B  CO. 

Box  €1        -Dee  Moines,  Iowa* 


0 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-'itntn* 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Tboasands  in  successful  operation 
Lowest  priced  lst-cl&ss  batcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAUL. 
114  to         8.  6th  St.,  Qulncy,  111. 


MAKE  HENS  PAY  I 

If  you  want  to  know  how  others  do  this,  send 
foroor  Catalogue  andFoaltry  Guide.  It  tells 
all  about  thepoultry  business  and  about  the 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

which  embodies  all  the  good  points  of  other 
machines  and  the  fanltsof  none,_3ent  freight 
paid  to  every  buyer.  Catalogue  10c  Circulars  free. 

The  Cyphers  Incb.[Co.  Box  71,  Way  land,  N.Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
eelf-regulating.    The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and. cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.    Circulars  FKE£. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QCIXCY,  ILL. 


PER  CENT. 

I  1111       is  not  an  unusual 

B  W  HATCH  IH  THE  MONITOR 

INCUBATOR.  Most  simple  machine  in  the 
market.  We  pay  freight.  100-egg  Bristol 
Incubator  and  100-chick  Brooder  connected, 

 $10.    Our  large  catalogue  tells  it  all. 

=5 The  Monitor  Co.,  Box  28,  Boodus,  Conn. 


lGREIDER'SFINE  catalogue 


MCT|ul  prize  winning  poultry  l<_.r  13M9.  The  finest  poultry  book  out- 
^X/LW  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raiser;-  Calendar  for  '99  on  cotct.  Givej 
^^^^y  price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  showa  the 
(^JHp6aest  chickens  and  describes  them  alL  Fifty  different  Tarie tics. 
^^^^  Ererybody  wants  this  poultry  book.    Send  Six  cents  in  stamps. 

B.  H.  GBEIDEK,  IXO.RIN.  PA. 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

r  p  r  r  J  It's  a  beauty  ;  o'er  50  colored  plates.  Illus- 
'  C  E  ■  trales  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  Finest 
Bayer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  II,  Delavao,  Wig. 


BALL  BEARING  BONE  CUTTER 
runs  easier  than  any  cotter  made.  A  woman  a^, 


orchildcan  operateit  if  necessary, 
by  all  leading  poultry  authorities, 
the  Premier,  now  the  ADAH.  Get 
pricesatonce,      Wt  J#  ADAM,  Jeliet,  III. 


Endorsei 
Formerly 
ircularsand 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1898* 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  ^"fT" 

Send5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  rUK  OALL 
CHAS.GA.WMERDINGER,  Box  68,Co]umbus,0. 


T*f  oTAOTnTl'c  POULTRY  GUIDE 
rSldDdZUIl  S  AND  CATALOG  IE 

It's  a  beauty.  Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.  Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.  Also  84 
years  in  the  poultry  yard.  Catalogue  and 
Buyers'  Guide  all  for  1  Oc.  Finest  on  earth. 
J.  R.  BKABAZOX,  Sr.,  GlenviewFarni,l>elavan,  Wis. 


OTO  NEW  IDEA 

beau  the  old  plan  3  to  L 
100  Egg  Hatcseb  «2. 
Cbkap  in  price  but  Mightt  as  a  money  maker.  Special  lotroductoiy 
price  to  the  first  in  any  locality.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.    Columbus.  Neb. 


INCUBATORS! 


pad        You  can  obtain  a  Kitchen  Cabinet, 
r  v  **        Iron  Bed,Gold  Watch,Etc,  by  subscrib- 
ing to  our  Coupon  Plan.    Write  for 
it,  FREE.   Be  the  first  in  your  town 

Merchandise  Certificate  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


10c, 


B 


SECOND  CHOP  SEED  POTATOES.  Superior  to  anj  ltuwd. 
EST  BEKRY  PLANTS,  all  choire  rarieties,  by  the  doien  or 
100,000.    Catalogue  free.    J.  W.  HALL,  Sarlon  Station,  J!d. 


'ARRED  F».  ROCK:  Eggs,  $1.00  per 
*  15.   ED.  B.  MURPHY,  Box  5,  Carmel.  lnd. 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Paper,  only  25  cents  per  year. 
POULTEY  ITEM,  Frlcks,  Pa. 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will*  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary-  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Feeding  Youns Cal ves.— S.  T..  Natick,  K.  I. 
Take  the  calves  away  from  the  cows  when  they 
are  two  or  three  days  old.  At  first  give  them 
warm  fresh  milk.  Afterward  feed  them  sweet 
skimmed  milk  to  which  you  can  add  a  little  boiled 
linseed-oil  cake.  Keep  before  them  a  little  bright, 
sweet  clover  hay  until  grass  comes. 

Dehorning  Calves. — H. L. C.  Maryville,  Mo. 
Dehorn  calves  as  soon  as  the  '-buttons"  can  be 
felt,  and  before  they  are  three  weeks  old.  Clip 
away  the  hair  from  the  buttons,  moisten  slightly 
the  end  of  a  stick  of  caustic  potash,  rub  one  but- 
ton a  few  seconds,  then  the  other,  repeating  four 
or  five  times.  Be  careful  that  the  potash  does  not 
spread  and  remove  the  hair  from  too  large  a 
space,  nor  get  into  the  eyes,  and  do  not  allow  the 
calf  to  get  wet  for  a  few  days. 

Onions  on  Muck  Soil.— Mis.  E.  M.  S..  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  writes:  "Please  give  some  advice  in 
regard  to  the  culture  of  onions.  In  using  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  what  kind  is  best  on  muck  soil? 
How  many  pounds  an  acre,  and  how  distribute  it 
without  fertilizer-drill?  Is  it  necessary  to  roll 
them?  If  so,  at  what  time?" 

Bef-ly  by  T.  Greixer:— For  muck  soils  I 
would  use  wood-ashes  if  they  could  be  had,  alone, 
perhaps,  if  leached,  and  at  the  rate  of  five  to  ten 
tons  an  acre,  or  in  combination  with  superphos- 
phate (acid  phosphate,  dissolved  rock  or  bone),  if 
unleached.  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  tons  of  ashes 
and  several  hundred  pounds  of  the  superphos- 
phate. I  think  rolling  onions  down  is  labor  lost. 

Cabbag-e-tMassot.— IV.  B.  M.,  South  Lubec, 
lie.,  writes:  "Is  there  any  known  remedy  or 
preventive  for  the  cabbage-root  maggot?  They 
destroy  a  good  portion  of  my  cabbages  and  cauli- 
flowers. I  have  tried  a  great  many  remedies  that 
have  been  recommended,  and  they  have  all  failed." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixer:— Plant  your  cabbages 
and  cauliflowers  on  new  land,  preferably  a  rich 
clover  sod,  a  good  ways  away  from  where  cabbages 
and  similar  crops  have  been  grown  the  year  before ; 
but  even  this  will  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
attacks  by  this  terrible  enemy.  The  only  sure 
thing  I  know  of  is  the  tarred  felt  collars  recom- 
mended in  earlier  issues,  properly  adjusted,  of 
course.  Even  then  you  w  ill  have  to  look  after  the 
plants  and  collars  with  care,  drawing  the  soil  away 
from  the  stems  at  times  when  you  suspect  that  the 
flies  have  deposited  eggs  above  the  collar.  Send 
to  the  Department  of  "Washington  or  to  the  Exper- 
iment Station,  of  Geneva,  X.  Y.,  for  bulletin  on 
cabbage-maggot. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETUERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  axd  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mall  Is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Fail  to  Breed.— H.  D.,  Centreville,  Ind. 
Please  consult  answer  given  to  C.  F.  T.,  Ashland, 
Wis.,  in  the  present  number. 

Possibly  Slight  Attacks  of  Colic.— O.  E. 

P.,  Bonus,  Butler  county,  Pa.  The  symptoms  you 
give,  "trembling  and  not  drinking  any  water,"  are 
insufficient  for  a  diagnosis.  It  may  be  that  your 
mare  had  two  slight  attacks  of  colic. 

Trouble  with  Cows.— J.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Either  breed  your  cows  the  first  time  they 
show  symptoms  of  being  in  heat  after  calving  or 
else  breed  them  the  first  time  they  are  in  heat 
after  they  have  been  turned  out  to  pasture. 

A  Tremendous  Puller.— G.  B.  N.,  Charles- 
ton. Me.  If  your  tremendous  puller  is  a  head-strong 
horse,  use  an  Hungarian  bit  with  a  curb-chain  and 
lengthened  arms  for  the  reins,  and  you  will  with- 
out difficulty  be  able  to  curb  his  ambition. 

Hairless  Spots. — L.  A.,  Castle  Dale,  Utah. 
If  the  skin  at  the  hairless  spots  of  your  horse'  has 
been  destroyed  and  been  replaced  by  scar-tissue 
or  is  degenerated,  no  hair  can  be  reproduced,  and 
where  this  is  not  the  case  hair  will  reappear  with- 
out any  treatment. 

Warts.— H.  E.  R.,  Middletown,  Md.  Warts,  if 
left  alone,  will  disappear  in  due  time.  If  one  can- 
not wait,  the  warts  may  be  removed  in  different 
ways;  for  instance,  by  excision,  by  means  of 
ligatures,  and  by  various  caustics.  The  method 
to  be  preferred  depends  upon  the  size,  the  shape 
and  form  and  the  seat  of  the  warts.  Space  will 
not  allow  to  dwell  upon  the  treatment  of  all  kinds 
of  warts.  If  you  will  describe  the  warts  I  will 
describe  the  method  best  suited  to  your  case. 


So-ealled  Ringworm. — S.  K.,  Mt.  Carmel, 
111.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of 
ringworm.  Please  consult  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side of  February  15th. 

Infections  Abortion — Collar-boil.— F. 
0.,  Meadow  Creek,  Mont.  As  to  infectious  abor- 
tion, please  consult  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
February  1st  and  December  15th,  and  concerning 
the  swelling  on  the  shoulder,  the  same  of  January 
15th  and  March  15th. 

Diseased  tnngs.-AV.  W.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
When  your  mare  had  pneumonia  five  or  six  years 
ago  she  never  recovered,  but  some  irreparable 
morbid  changes  were  left  behind  and  cause  the 
coughing,  the  difficult}'  of  breathing  and  the  dis- 
charges from  the  nose. 

Lost  Fonr  Calves— Probably  Tubercu- 
losis.—H.  A.  R.,  Salem,  Conn.  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  your  calves,  unless  it 

was  the  diet  that  did  not  agree  with  them.  

Tom-  cow  very  likely  is  tuberculous.  See  answer 
to  A.  C,  Dooms,  Ya.,  in  present  number. 

Dirty  Soap-suds.— B.  L..  Cheney,  Kan.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  dirty  soap-suds  should 
be  given  to  pigs.  They  require  healthy  and  clean 
food  and  drink  just  as  well  as  any  other  animals. 
It  is  principally  dirty  water  contaminated  with 
worm-brood  from  which  they  get  worms. 

Partially  Paralyzed. — J.  V.,  Laurel  Bluff, 
N.  C.  According  to  your  statement  your  cow 
suffers  from  partial  paralysis,  and  in  time  will 
improve  and  probably  more  or  less  fully  recover. 
Give  her  good  care  and  allow  her  as  much  volun- 
tary exercise  as  she  is  willing  and  able  to  take. 

Garget.— A.  D.  D.,  Suquehanna,  Pa.  You  say 
your  heifers  when  coming  in  and  afterward  are 
troubled  with  caked  udders.  Relieve  them  by 
frequent  milking,  and  keep  them  in  clean  quarters, 
also  insist  upon  it  that  the  milkers  wash  their 
hands  before  milking,  and  you  will  have  no  more 
trouble. 

Asked  a  Trifle  Too  Mnch.-W.  W.  P.,  Gulf 
City,  Fla.  A  compliance  with  your  request  to 
describe  rheumatic  diseases  and  diseases  caused 
by  "cold"  and  exposure  would  fill  several  pages, 
and  these  are  not  at  my  disposal.  State  your 
case,  describe  the  symptoms  and  probable  causes, 
and  I  will  answer. 

Swelling.— A.  M.  A.,  Wabaunsee,  Kan.  You 
say  your  cow  just  before  calving  had  a  swelling 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body  in  front  of  the 
udder.  This  is  nothing  morbid,  and  when  this 
reaches  you  the  swelling  very  likely  will  have 
disappeared.  If  it  has  not,  allow  the  cow  some 
exercise,  and  it  will  soon  be  gone. 

A  Very  Sore  Foot.— E.  B.  MeX.,  South 
Argyle,  X.  Y.  Yes,  there  is  probably  a  foreign 
body,  maybe  a  piece  of  a  nail  or  some  dirt,  in  the 
wound.  Besides  that,  the  wound  needs  an  anti- 
septic dressing  and  protection.  By  aU  means 
have  your  horse  examined  and  treated  by  a 
veterinarian  if  you  do  not  want  to  lose  him  and 
it  is  not  already  too  late  when  this  reaches  you. 

Loses  Coat  of  Hair. — F.  H.  J..  Milan,  B.  I. 
You  say  your  cow  has  lost  her  coat  of  hair  from 
her  back  and  rump  and  is  constantly  trying  to  rub 
against  something.  _This  may  have  various  widely 
different  causes.  So,  for  instance,  cattle  are  apt 
to  lose  their  coat  of  hair  if  kept  on  warm  distill- 
ery slop,  and  several  skin  diseases  and  lousiness 
will  cause  itching  and  more  or  less  a  loss  of  hair. 
Investigate  cause  in  your  case,  and  then,  if  pos- 
sible, remove  the  same. 

Fails  to  Breed.— C.  F.  T.,  Ashland,  Wis. 
According  to  your  description  it  is  rather  doubt- 
ful whether  your  cow  can  be  made  to  breed.  If 
you  wish  to  make  another  attempt,  wait  until  the 
time  comes  when  she  can  go  to  pasture,  and  then, 
if  possible,  send  her  to  a  pasture  in  which  a  male 
is  also  grazing;  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  breed 
her  the  first  time  she  shows  symptoms  of  heat 
after  she  has  been  turned  out.  Meanwhile  do 
not  feed  too  high,  but  let  her  rather  'go  down 
some  in  flesh. 

Itching.— M.  E.  G.,  Plymouth,  X.  C.  The 
simple  statement  that  your  dogs  are  troubled 
with  constant  itching  and  scratch  and  bite  them- 
selves does  not  enable  me  to  decide  what  may  ail 
them,  because  such  an  itching  sensation  may  be 
produced  by  anything  irritating  the  skin,  for 
instance,  by  fleas,  and  also,  of  course,  by  various 
skin  diseases.  Give  your  dogs  a  good  wash  with 
soap  and  water,  and  then  before  they  are  per- 
fectly dry  another  wash  with  a  five-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  ereolin  in  water.  If  it  is  a  skin  disease, 
repeat  the  latter  wash  once  every  five  days  until 
the  itching  disappears,  and  provide  for  the  dogs 
after  each  wash  a  clean  and  noninfected  sleeping- 
place.  If  it  is  fleas,  do  not  permit  the  dogs  to  lie 
down  and  to  sleep  on  bare  ground  in  which  the 
fleas  are  breeding,  and  put  Persian  insect-powder 
in  their  sleeping-place. 

A  Depression  on  the  Side  of  the  Seek, 
and  Lame.— F.  B.,  Avon,  Mo.  If  there  is  any 
causal  connection  between  the  depression  in  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck  and 
the  lameness  of  the  horse,  the  depression  must 
he  due  to  a  rupture  of  an  important  muscle,  prob- 
ably of  the  one  known  as  the  deltoid  and  the 
clido-mastoid,  a  large,  flat  muscle  on  the  side  of 
the  neck  and  extending  from  the  occiput  to  the 
shoulder-joint,  and,  with  a  portion,  even  to  the 
elbow-joint.  If  this  is  the  case  nothing  can  be 
done  but  to  wait.  As,  however,  this  supposition 
rests  entirely  upon  your  own  statements,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  have  the  animal  examined  by  a 
veterinarian,  because  it  is  very  well  possible  that 
the  depression  on  the  neck  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  lameness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
supposition  is  correct,  improvement  will  take 
place  in  time,  and  the  lameness  will  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  disappear  as  soon  as  the  severed  ends  of 
the  muscle  shall  have  become  united  by  a  straud 
of  connective  tissue. 


Care  of  a  Brood-mare.— C.  R..  Forest  Grove, 
Mich.  If  you  ate  without  any  experience  in  taking 
care  of  brood-mares  and  in  raising  colts  you  can- 
not possibly  expect  to  find  all  the  information  you 
are  in  search  of  encompassed  in  a  few  lines.  I 
have  over  forty  inquiries  before  me,  and  conse- 
quently I  have  to  limit  each  answer  to  a  few  lines, 
whereas  the  information  you  desire  would  require 
several  pages.  Besides  this,  your  mare  will  have 
a  colt  several  days  before  this  can  reach  you.  I 
advise  you  to  ask  some  neighbor  who  has  experi- 
ence in  raising  colts  and  taking  care  of  brood- 
mares for  the  information  you  desire. 

Incomplete  Paraplegia.— W.  H..  Spruce- 
vale,  Ohio.  What  you  describe  is  an  incomplete 
paraplegia  with  atactic  symptoms.  As  this  is  an 
ailment  capable  of  being  produced  by  different 
causes  which  cannot  be  ascertained  except  by  a 
careful  examination  in  combination  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  and  as  the  tr  eatment,  if  any  is 
to  be  applied,  must  be  directed  against  the  cause, 
it  will  be  best  to  have  your  colt  examined  by  a 
veterinarian.  In  a  majority  of  cases  like  yours 
the  cause  consists  in  a  morbid  condition  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  then  any  treatment  as  a  rule  is 
useless,  or  at  least  fails  to  effect  a  restoration  to 
health. 

A  Fistula.— W.  X..  Bone  Gap,  HI.  You 
neglect  to  state  where  the  fistula  is,  and  do  not 
say  anything  about  its  condition,  etc.,  conse- 
quently it  is  impossible  to  give  directions  for  its 
proper  treatment.  Besides  this,  any  treatment  of 
a  fistula  is  seldom  successful  unless  the  fistulous 
canal  or  canals  are  made  accessible  and  perfect 
drainage  from  end  to  end  procured  by  a  surgical 
operation ;  and  furthermore,  after  the  necessary 
operation  or  operations  have  been  performed,  the 
after-treatment  requires  good  judgment,  exact 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  directly 
and  indirectly  affected,  and  great  care  and  cir- 
cumspection. I  therefore  most  decidedly  advise 
you  to  intrust  the  treatment  to  nobody  but  a  com- 
petent veterinarian. 

Probably  Some  Worm-disease.— W.O.E., 

Monticello,  Ky.  Your  calves,  it  seems,  suffer 
from  some  worm-disease,  but  whether  the  worms 
are  lung-worms  or  both  lung-worms  and  liver- 
flukes  does  not  appear  from  your  communication. 
It  is,  however,  easily  decided  by  a  careful  post- 
mortem examination,  which  to  make  you  will 
have  more  opportunity  than  you  desire,  because 
the  "black"  diarrhea,  the  great  debility,  the 
edematous  swelling  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  on 
the  legs  and  probably  beneath  the  brisket,  and 
the  blood-stained  discharges  from  the  nose  are 
unmistakably  fatal  symptoms.  Your  calves  must 
have  been  grazing  on  low  and  wet  land  or  obtained, 
at  least  some  time  last  summer,  their  water  for 
drinking  from  stagnant  pools,  ditches  or  sloughs. 
There  is  no  help  now. 

A  Capped  Knee  in  a  Cow.— E.  P..  Xeosha, 
Wis.  What  you  describe  is  a  so-called  capped  knee 
of  a  very  large  size.  It  really  is  a  cystic  tumor, 
which,  even  in  a  horse,  presents  great  difficulties  to 
a  successful  treatment,  which  in  a  cow,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  a  cow  rises  when  lying 
down,  may  be  considered  as  insurmountable.  If 
on  a  horse  an  operation  is  performed  in  front  of 
the  knee,  the  horse,  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  can 
be  kept  standing,  and  in  that  way  a  great  deal  of 
irritation  and  bruising  can  be  prevented  until  a 
healing  has  been  effected; but  in  a  cow  it  is  differ- 
ent, and  if  such  a  tumor  is  operated  or  otherwise 
interfered  with,  and  then  constantly  irritated  and 
bruised,  or  at  least  every  time  the  cow  gets  up 
and  down,  the  tumor  will  get  rapidly  worse  and 
more  and  more  troublesome,  and  a  healing  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  leave  it  severely  alone  and  to  pre- 
pare the  cow  for  the  shambles. 

Pearly  Tuberculosis. — A.  C,  Dooms,  Ya. 
You  have  given  a  very  plain  and  really  graphic 
description  of  a  case  of  pearly  tuberculosis,  a 
form  of  the  disease  met  with  in  cattle  in  about 
two  fifths  of  aU  cases.  Probably  the  lungs,  of 
which  you  say  that  they  were  much  enlarged,  also 
contained  tuberculous  tumors.  If  you  have  more 
cattle  I  most  decidedly  advise  you  to  have  every 
head  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test,  to  destroy 
all  those  which  show  plain  reaction,  and  to  have 
the  rest  tested  a  second  time  after  a  couple  of 
months.  The  advice  which  you  say  was  given  you 
last  spring  was  a  very  dangerous  one  to  say  the 
least.  After  your  cattle  have  been  tested,  and 
the  diseased  ones  have  been  destroyed,  see  to  it 
that  your  stable  is  thoroughly  disinfected,  and 
then  do  not  dispose  of  the  cattle  that  have  stood 
the  test,  because  they  are  to  be  considered  much 
safer  and  much  more  valuable  than  any  other 
cattle  that  have  not  been  tested. 

Brittle  Hoofs  and  Hollow  Wall.— W.  R. 
H.,  Vernal,  Utah.  Instruct  your  horseshoer  to 
clean  out  the  hollow  space  between  the  wall  of 
the  hoof  proper  and  the  horny  laminae,  but  with- 
out injury  to  the  latter,  and  then  to  fill  the  space 
with  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  either  tinc- 
ture of  aloes  (one  part  of  aloes  dissolved  in  four 
parts  of  alcohol)  or  with  tincture  of  niyrrha.  to 
cut  away  the  separated  part  of  the  wall  sufficiently 
to  bring  it  out  of  any  contact  with  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  shoe  after  the  shoe  has  been  put  on, 
the  empty  space  between  shoe  and  wall  may  be 
filled  with  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  the 
tincture  of  aloes,  then  to  put  on  a  well-fitted  bar- 
shoe,  and  to  use  the  thinnest  nails  he  has,  and 
even  of  them  not  any  more  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  these  where  the  wall-horn  is  strongest 
and  best.  If  the  shoe  Is  well-fitted  comparatively 
few  nails  will  hold  much  more  than  a  dozen  if  the 
shoe  does  not  fit.  The  shoe  should  be  reset  at  least 
once  every  four  weeks,  and  this  kind  of  shoeing 
must  be  continued  until  the  separation  (so-called 
seedy  toe)  has  filled  up  and  a  firm  union  has  been 
re-established.  Any  "stopping"  or  soaking  of 
the  hoofs  must  be  avoided ;  a  thin  coat  of  tar 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wall  is  permissible. 


Potash. 

ENOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise    failure  will 
surely  result.    See  that  it  is 
there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about  fer- 
tilizers. They  are  sent  free  to 
all  farmers  applying  for  them. 

GERilAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Keeps  him  in. 
Keeps  others  out. 


MIS 


HORSE-HIGH 

With  out  Duplex  Automatic 
Fence  Machineyou  can  make 
100  styles  of  fence  at  the  rate 
of fjOrodsaday.  Everyrodof 
It  will  possess  the  three  lead- 
ing attributes  made  promi- 
nent in  this  ad.  Makes  a  per- 
fect general  purpose  fence  at 
18c.  per  rod.  Poultry  fence>19c 
per  rod-  Rabbit-proof  fence 

BULL-STRONG 

for  nurseries,  orchards,  etc, 
16c.  per  red,  and  a  good  hog 
fence  for  13c,  per  rod.  Plain, 
coiled  spring  and  barbed  wire 
to  farmers  at  wholesale  price. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before 
buying  wire  or  fencing. 

HTSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  225,        RidgevUle,  Ind. 

PIG-TI0HT 


ACME 

Direct  from 
the  factory 
to  the  rider 
WHOLESALE 
PRICESTfyou 
want  to  save 
agents  profits 
and  secure  a 
HIGH  GRADE 
BICYCLE  AT 


BICYCLES 


WE  HIVE  NO  AGENTS 

MAXTTFACTTBER-S  PEICE.  write  for  cata- 
logue showing  eight  beautiful  models  'with 
complete  specifications. 

Repairs  Free  and 
no  questions  asked 
ACME  CYCLE  CO.,  333  Main  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Guarantee: 


Collars  i 
Cuffs. 


"^T  Reversible 

LlNENE 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
[fine  cloth,  finished  in 
pure  starch,  and  gfc 
actly  resemble  fas)S* 
lonable  linen  goods. 
No  Laundry  Work 
When  soiled  discard. 
Ten  Collars  or  five 
pairs  of  Cuffs,  2Scts. 
By  mail,  30cts.  Send* 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO..  DeptC. Boston.  Mass* 


ffUSESS     uasrt  TASSO 


MITCH  10    ANGELO  fUPNiH, 


5  55  |J  © 


No  Money  in  Advance ! 

«|K50'»a-»^_e%  HIGH  GRADE  BICYCLES 
Wlu  fCml^^m^f  Shipped  anywhere C.  O.  D.,  with 
privilege  to  examine. 
Latest  styles  for  Men. 
v  Women,  Boys  and<5irls, 
.weU  made  and  durable. 
$60  "Oakwood"  $24.50 
$50  "Arlington"  $K.0O 
No  better  wheels  made. 
Others  at  $10,  $13.50,  $15.50,  $17.50  4  $19.50;  all  splendid 
value.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers,  thus  saving 
dealers*  large  profits.  Write  today  for  special  offer.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  Tan  Boxen  St.,  B-7,      Chicago.  Ills. 


A MOSEY 
SAVER. 


Good  Fence  Cheap. 

Yoq  can  make  a  better  fence 
for  leas  money  with  this 

Hoosier  Boy  Fence  Machine 

than  you  can  get  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  simple,  practical,  fait  and 
durable.  Any  size  mesh  tog 
warn.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere.  For  terms,  prices 
etc.,  write  at  once  to 

P.  C.  JACOBS,  Sole  Maker, 
Box  SS,    Irvlngton,  Ind. 


CaUfiOti — The  market  is  full  of 
imitations,  represented  to  be  the  same  as 
0D/1M#MPC  Bronchia/ 

The  Genuine  has  the 


Fac-Simile  4/  /  s?  ,S 
Signature  of  ^£K,<£ A&Mm,4f*, 


on  every 
box. 


-e 


CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE- 

Bolldt  100  RODS  of  rtrong«tt  tenet  a  da;.  27  to 
f  ■  iBehea  high.  7  to  IS  eablas.  [Eut  to  Build 
aad  Cheap.]  Tfcouaaad-  la  use-  Feaee  material 
at  wholesale  prices.    Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

"  Waukegaa,  DX,    CWrelaod.  Ohio. 
Toronto.Can.  Melbourne. Australia. 


RUPTURE  

SECURED! 

I'atentt*d  Improvements  eon* 
fort,  aafety.  New  full  lllut.tra.te4 
Book,  tefllng  all  about  Kup. 
tore,  nent  free,  securely  eeaied. 

v.  HOUSE  MFG.  CO., 

744  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Mention  Farm  and  Fibeside  when  writing.) 


April  1,  1899 


TUB  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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lljameliiie 

when  applied,  is  most 
BRILLIANT,  and  that  is  the 
effect  you  want  when  using 
a  stove  polish.  When  an  old 
stove  is  polished  it  should 
look  as  bright  as  new — that 
is  the  result  when  you  use 
Enameline.  It  is  put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid  form. 
Remember  that  every  pack- 
age is  guaranteed. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York 


FREE! 
Roman  Gold  Bangle" 

Ttmnr-alai  OR  GOLD  FILLED  RING 
DraCclCl  For  Selling  80  of.  our 
Ladles'  Gold  Plated  Beauty  Pins 
At  6c.  Each.    (Regular  price  10c.) 
HO  MOHEY  REQUIRED  IN  ADVANCE 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address,  saying 
you  will  sell  the  pins  or  return  them,  and  ' 
we  will  mail  them  at  once,  on  receipt  of 
your  letter.   Everybody  needs  several 
of  these  pins.   You  can  sell  them  in  a 
few  minutes  at  5  cents  each.  Send 
to-day— don't  wait. 

LADIES  PIN  CO. 

818  Schiller  Bldg. 
Chicago 


What  is 
Your  Work? 

If  you  are  dissatisfied 
w  with  yonr  situation,  your  sal-  , 
m  ary,  your  chances  of  complete  , 
W     success,  write  to  The  International 
r   Correspondence   Schools,   Scranton,  Pa.f 
and  learn  how  others  so  situated  are  getting 

[An  Education  by  Mail; 

Students  in  the  courses  of  Mechanical  or  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  Architecture,  or  any  of 
the  Civil  Engineering  Courses  are 
'    soon  qualified  for  salaried  draft- 
ing  room  positions.  "Write 
for  pamphlets. 

The  International 
L  Correspondence  Schools,] 
Box  859  A 
Scrim  ton,  I 
Pa.  ^UL-J 


YOUR  PICTURE  CDEC 
 ENLARGED  TRLilv 

Donotsend  any  money ;  just 
your  photo  or  of  some  one  that 
is  dear  to  you.  We  will  enlarge 
It  FREE  of  charge  and  send  it 
to  you  prepaid.  Write  your 
name  and  address  on  back  of 
.  photo,  and  enclose  twelve  two- 
cent  stamps.  Address 
THE  CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ENLARGING  CO., 
Established  1890.  (Incorporated.)       Dept.  A,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HIGH 
ARM 


USE  IT  FREE 

30  days  in  your  own  home  before  paying 
one  cent  in  advance  ;shipped  anywhere,  to 
anyone.for  30  days'  test  trial.  We  risk  you. 
860  White  Star  Bachlne,   -    -  $2*2.00 
$30  Pearl  Machine,    -    -    -    -  18.00 
Siandor-d  BacfaLne6,*9,   $12.60,  16.00 
Full  set  of  attachments  free;buy  from  factory 
and  save  $10  to  $40  ;WE  PAY  FREIGHT  thous- 
ands in  use;  eatilog.showing  20  other  styles, 
free*    Each  machine  guaranteed  10  years; 
1  .  ■  CONSOLIDATED  WHOLESALE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Address  (la  full)    Dept.  01 ,  215  S.  Clinton  St., Chicago,  111. 


$1.25  ALARM 

8-01.  Triple  Extract  Vanilla 

S-oi.   "       "  Lemon 

1-lb.  Baking  Powder  .  . 

J^-lb.  Ground  Pepper  .  . 

Jvlb.     "     Cinnamon  . 

i^-lb.  Allspice  . 

54-lb.     «'     Ginger  .  . 

Ji-lb-     **      Cloves  .  . 

jt-lb.     "  Mustard 
The  Goods  Amount  to 
And  |1.25  Clock  Free. 


CLOCK  FREE 

Send  10  addresses  of 
people  owning  their 
hbmes  and  $2.00  for 
sample  assortment 
and  get  the 

CLOCK  FREE 

Goods  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
THE  CONSUMERS  SUPPLY  CO., 
610  Alwood  Bldfc.,  CHICAGO. 


.  S5o 
.85c 
.  50o 
.  15c 
.  15c 
.  15c 
.  15c 
.  15c 
.  15c 


NO  DIRT  LEFT 

in  clothes  washed  with  the 

"BUSY  BEE  WASHER" 
100  pieces  in  one  hour  ana 
hard  work  done.  That 
is  the  record.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive 
sale.  Write  for  terms. 

Lake  Erie  Mfg.  Co..  1 1 6  E.  13  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

v&  ^Llil  BVBRY  WOMAN 

Can  bny  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 
no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  SI.,  Lincoln,  111. 

$2  Baby  Carriages  $2 

The  largest  line— the  best  quality  and 
latest  styles—  at  factory  prioes.  No  Agent., 
No  Fancy  Pronto.  100  styles  to  select  from. 
Our  big  illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 
Send  a  postal  for  it  to-day.  Address 

Blume  &  Armstrong  Co, Dept.  99,CbJeago. 


m 


ajAA  S.mple  Styles  of  SUk  Fringe  Cards.HIdden  N.me 
f  II II  C.rds.  Lots  Cards,  Scrap  Pictures.  G.mes.  Pnx- 
■  WW  ilea,  Album  Verses,  The  SUr  Pussl.,13  Puttie, 
I  and  Agents  Sainpl.  Album  of  our  latest  Cards.  Ssnd  a  Set. 
I  stamp  for  postafe.  BABNXB,  CA&S  CO.,  CAD1X,  OHIO. 


THE  TREE-LOVER 

Who  loves  a  tree,  he  loves  the  life  that  springs  in 

star  and  clod ; 
He  loves  the  love  that  gilds  the  clouds  and  greens 

the  April  sod ; 
He  loves  the  wide  Beneficence.  His  soul  takes 

hold  on  God. 

A  tree  is  one  of  Natnre's  words,  a  word  of  peace 
to  man, 

A  word  that  tells  of  central  strength  from  whence 

all  things  began, 
A  word  to  preach  tranquillity  to  all  our  restless 

clan. 

Ah!  bare  must  be  the  shadeless  ways,  and  bleak 

the  path  must  be, 
Of  him  who,  having  open  eyes,  has  never  learned 

to  see, 

And  so  has  never  learned  to  love  the  beauty  of  a 
tree. 

'Tis  well  for  man  to  mix  with  men,  to  drive  his 

stubborn  quest 
In  harbored  cities  where  the  ships  came  from  the 

East  and  West, 
To  fare  forth  where  the  tumult  roars,  and  scorn 

the  name  of  rest. 

'Tis  well  the  current  of  hjs  life  should  toward  the 

deeps  be  whirled, 
And  feel  the  dash  of  alien  waves  along  its  channel 

swirled, 

And  the  conflux  of  the  eddies  of  the  mighty-flow- 
ing world. 

But  he  is  wise  who,  'mid  what  noise  his  winding 

way  may  be, 
Still  keeps  a  heart  that  holds  a  nook  of  calm 

serenity, 

And  an  inviolate  virgin  soul  that  still  can  love  a 
tree. 

Who  loves  a  tree,  he  loves  the  life  that  springs  in 

star  and  clod ; 
He  loves  the  love  that  gilds  the  clouds  and  greens 

the  April  sod; 
He  loves  the  wide  Beneficence.  His  soul  takes 

hold  on  God. 
—Sam  Walter  Foss,  in  "Songs  of  War  and  Peace." 


SECOND-HAND  RELIGION 

It  is  surprising  how  much,  second-hand  re- 
ligion there  is  in  our  American  churches. 
Second-hand  religion  I  call  it,  and  like 
second-hand  furniture  it  may  be  some- 
times good,  but  most  generally  very  poor  and 
none  of  it  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is 
to  be  got  from  the  great  first  source  of  all 
true  piety. 

Second-hand  religion !  What  is  it  ?  Many 
a  person  professes  the  Christian  religion,  not 
from  personal  investigation  of  its  claims, 
not  from  an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
its  truths,  not  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  but 
because  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  society 
of  one  whom  he  admires.  He  accepts  the 
religion  of  the  man  that  he  loves.  He  be- 
lieves the  creed  of  the  benefactor  he  is  deeply 
indebted  to,  and  his  conviction  of  the  truth, 
his  attachment  to  Christianity,  not  being 
based  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Christianity 
itself,  not  having  been  penetrated  with  its 
life  nor  animated  by  its  spirit,  possessing 
only  the  reflected  luster  of  him  who  he  ad- 
mires— his  profession  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  consistency  of  him  on  whom  it  was 
originally  founded.  It  is  "second-hand  re- 
ligion," and  when  that  individual  doctor  of 
theology  or  pastor  or  professor  falters  or 
fails  or  gives  way,  his  religion,  based  not  up- 
on principle,  investigation  or  intrinsic  merit, 
will  falter  and  fail  and  give  way  with  him. 
The  man  after  whom  you  model  your  piety 
and  at  whose  suggestion  you  accept  your 
faith  may  have  adopted  his  own  in  the  same 
second-handed  way,  with  the  imperfections 
invariably  attending  such  a  process.  If  you 
were  at  once  to  go  to  Christ  and  his  word, 
you  would  find  what  a  stale  and  unwhole- 
some feast — stale  bread,  second-hand  relig- 
ion— you  had  been  willing  to  accept  in  place 
of  fat  things  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  In- 
stead of  a  "bargain  in  the  cheap  article  of 
second-hand  religion"  let  us  have  a  religion 
of  personal  conviction  and  religion  of  the 
heart,  something  inside  that  guides  u's,  sus- 
tains us,  strengthens  us,  which  will  enable 
us  to  say,  "I  am  a  Christian  not  because  I 
admire  a  certain  maiTS  religion,  but  because 
I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  have 
been  taught  by  Him."— C.  A.  Koenig. 

4. 

MANLINESS 

The  manly  way  is  to  treat  lightly  the 
judgment  passed  on  us  by  others,  but  to  be 
anxiously  and  honorably  sensitive  about  the 
judgments  which  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
on  ourselves.   This,  I  say,  will  produce  a 


manly  character  and  a  noble  life.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  world. 
Its  code  of  morality  is  mainly  negative;  all 
it  requires  of  us  is  to  be  respectable.  But  he 
who  keeps  a  strict  watch  upon  his  own  spirit, 
and  judges  his  own  outer  and  inner  life  con- 
scientiously and  intelligently,  must  make 
great  demands  upon  himself.  He  who  does 
so  will  not  need  to  care  very  much  what 
others  think  of  him.  True  worth  will  shine 
out  sooner  or  later.  He  may  give  offense 
sometimes,  and  be  occasionally  misunder- 
stood, but  he  has  only  to  wait  a  little  and 
stand  his  ground.  He  is  not  like  the  miser- 
able slave  of  conventionality  who  has  con- 
stantly to  be  resorting  to  mean  expedients 
to  hide  his  defects  and  make  his  tinsel  look 
like  gold.  The  workman  who  cannot  bear 
to  let  his  work  out  of  his  hands  as  long  as 
his  own  eye  can  detect  a  flaw  in  it  will  not 
have  to  wait  long  to  see  it  appreciated  by 
others  also.  There  are  few  feelings  more 
satisfying  than,  amid  public  depreciation 
and  obloquy,  to  fall  back  on  one's  own  sense 
of  pure  motives  and  right  conduct.  This, 
however,  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to 
do ;  it  is  a  far  rarer  manliness  to  acknowledge 
the  faults  which  one's  own  eye  can  detect, 
even  when  others  are  applauding,  and  to 
pass  through  all  the  drama  of  moral  feeling 
which  the  conscientious  review  of  our  con- 
duct ought  to  excite,  whether  others  know 
anything  about  it  or  not.  This  is  an  expe- 
rience unknown  to  the  shallow  man ;  it  is 
the  manly  way.— Dr.  James  Stalker. 


MAN'S  LIKENESS  TO  MAN 

While  it  is  true  that  no  two  persons  are 
alike,  it  is  also  true  that  no  two  are  wholly 
different.  The  bond  of  likeness  of  man  to 
man  is  greater  than  the  separateness  of  un- 
likeness,  for  man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  No  one  has  a  right  to  consider  himself 
entirely  incapable  of  forms  of  evil  to  which 
others  have  fallen  a  prey.  If  he  has  not  yet 
fallen  into  them,  so  much  the  greater  his 
need  of  gratitude.  But  he  is  like  those  who 
have  so  erred  in  that  he  is  not  out  of  danger. 
Neither  is  there  any  height  of  spiritual 
attainment  reached  by  his  fellows  of  which 
he  ought  to  consider  himself  incapable.  In 
liabilities  and  possibilities  men  are  much 
alike,  even  though  in  the  end  they  have 
differed  in  degree.  It  is  more  essential  for 
the  mutual  assistance  of  each  to  each  that 
men  should  think  more  of  that  which  unites 
them  as  one  in  kind,  than  of  that  which  sep- 
arates them  as  diverse  either  in  kind  or  in 
degree.— Sunday-school  Times. 


HOW  MR.  MILBURN  STUDIED 

Dr.  Milburn,  the  blind  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress, is  a  wonderful  example  of  pluck  under 
terrible  difficulties. 

At  five  years  of  age  the  sight  of  one  eye 
went ;  with  the  other  he  could  still  see  par- 
tially. How  he  managed  to  spell  his  way 
through  school  and  college  is  a  wonderful 
story. 

When  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the 
ministry,  he  was  a  clerk  in  an  Illinois  store, 
with  small  means  and  small  opportunities. 

"Time  was,"  he  says,  "when,  after  a  fash- 
ion, I  could  read,  but  never  with  that  flash- 
ing glance  which  instantly  transfers  a  word, 
a  line,  a  sentence  from  the  page  to  the  mind. 
It  was  a  perpetuation  of  the  child's  process, 
a  letter  at  a  time,  always  spelling,  never 
reading  truly.  Thus,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  with  the  shade  upon  the  brow,  the 
hand  upon  the  cheek,  the  finger  beneath  the 
eye  to  make  an  artificial  pupil,  and  with  the 
beaded  sweat  joining  with  the  hot  tears 
trickling  from  the  weak  and  painful  organ, 
was  my  reading  done." 

Then  what  little  sight  he  had  steadily 
faded,  until  at  last  he  was— as  he  has  now 
been  for  more  than  half  a  century — totally 
blind,  yet  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  a  power 
in  the  Methodist  church.— Baptist  Outlook. 


DON'T  LET  LITTLE  THINGS  WORRY 

Tou  better  learn  to  accept  all  the  small 
misfits  and  the  trivial  annoyances  of  life  as  a 
matter  of  course.  To  allow  them  to  receive 
attention  beyond  their  deserts  is  to  wear  the 
web  of  your  life  to  the  warp.  Be  on  the  look- 
out for  the  great  joys,  and  never  let  mosqui- 
toes worry  you  into  a  passion. — The  Philis- 
tine. 


FREE 

51-lbs  i  Granulated 

This  unequalcd  offer  la  a  part 
of  our  (Treat  $14,75 

F amity  Combination 
Grocery  Order. 

Sena  St i 

with 
order. 


— A  FINE  GRAPHOPHONE 

Furnishes  &n  evening's 
amusement  for  the  family. 


Sugar  $(00 


Tht9  Grapho* 
phone  sings  a* 
lUelba;playsSousa'i 
and  Gilmore's 
Operas,  Marches  and  Or* 
chestrations.  delivers  Ora> 
tions,  relates  Jokes  —  in 
short  it  is  a  whole  show  in 
itself.  Two  records  free  if 
cash  accompanies  order. 
Send  #14.75  and  receive 
the  groceries,  including  61 
lbs.  best  granulated  sugar 
and  the  celebrated  1899 
Graphophone;  or  send  *p  1,  and  the  goods  will  be  sent  subject  to 
examination.  This  is  the  list  of  groceries  with  the  regular  and 
cut  prices  cempared: 

Usual  Retail  Price. 
CI  -lbs.  BeBtGranlld.Sagar.i2.55 
.90 
.50 

-30 


1.00 


3-lbs.  Mocha& JavaCoffee. 
12  cks. Toilet  Soap(10c  size).. 
1  lb.  Pure  Ground  Pepper... 
10-lb.  pail  White  Fish,  new 
and  latest  catch,  wooden 
pail  with  hail  and  handle, 
10  bars  Santa Claus  Laundry 

Soap  (none  better).... 
Jf-lb.  Whole  Nutmegs... 

1-  lb.  Cleaned  Eng.  Currants  .11 
1  lb.  Pure  Ground  Ginger...  AO 
3-lbs.  Tea  (any  kind  wanted)  2.10 

2-  lbs.  Rice  (Japan)  20 

1-  bx.  Enameline  Stove  Polish  .05 

2-  lbs.  Best  Corn  Starch  17  Our  Price  $16.30 

1-lb.  Pure  Ground  Cloves...    .40  with  Graphophone  $14.7  & 

AT  OUR  EXPENSE.  If  the  groceries  are  not  as  repre- 
sented return  them  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money 
and  you  may  keep  the  Graphophone.  FREE — Our  big 
catalogue  of  everything  to  eat,  wear  and  use  sent  free. 

John  M.  Smyth  Umpaflyi!?.^^.^^^ 


Usual  Retail  Pries. 

5-lbs.  Silver  C loss  Starch...  .45 
2-lbs.  Best  Baking  Powder..  .80 

1-qt.  Bottle  Best  Blueing  15 

1-ib.  Ground  Cinnamon  40 

1-bx.  Shoe  Blacking  05 

12-bis.  Parlor  Hatche  20 

1-lb.  Pure  Ground  Mustard,.  .50 
1-pt.  bot.  Triple  Ammonia.. 
10-lb.  bag  Best  Table  Salt... 
1-lb. Best  Shredded  Cocoanut 
^-pt.Triple  Extract  Lemon. 

"  '•  "  VaniUa. 
1  -lb  Best  Quality  Raisins. .. . 
5-gal.Golden  Drip  Syrup.... 


10 

u 
.40 

.80 
.80 
.10 
2.00 


BUTTER  COLOR  NEEDED  NOW 

ONLY  BUTTER  OF  RICH,  JUNE  COLOR 
BRINGS  HIGHEST  PRICES 


W.,  R.  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color  Used 
by  the  Best  Buttermakers 
Everywhere 

To  have  butter  sell  well  and  at  a  good  price,  it 
must  have  a  rich,  June  color  the  year  round,  and 
this  can  only  be  gotten  by  using  Wells,  Richard- 
son &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color.  The  prize 
winners  at  the  National  and  State  Dairy  Conven- 
tions almost  invariably  use  and  recommend  this 
Color.  It  is  endorsed  by  leading  pure  food  author- 
ities and  dairy  experts  as  the  only  natural  color 
that  can  be  added. 

This  Improved  Butter  Color  is  much  stronger 
than  any  other  color  sold,  and  hence  is  the  most 
economical.  Only  a  very  little  is  needed  to  give 
the  required  shade. 

If  you  are  not  using  our  color,  send  4  cents  for 
postage  on  a  free  sample  to  the  manufacturers, 
"VVells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Artistic  homes  cost  no  more  than 
'ordinary  homes.  The  difference  ig 
'in  the  choice  of  wall  paper.  And 
Tight  choice  does  not  add  to  the  ex- 
'pense  when  selections  are  made  from 
our  catalogue,  a  handsome  book 

BY  MAIL  FREE 

containing  choice  selections  fromi 
the  works  of  the  best  wall  paper/ 
designers.      Prices    much  lower/ 
than  those  of  ordinary  dealers./ 
Send  for  it  to-day.    When  you  write, 
tell  us  what  rooms  you  plan  to  paper.^ 

Agent*  Wanted  to  sell  wall  paper 
from  sample  books.  Large  commissions. 
Write  for  particulars.  /Ci 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN, 
13S1.18S8  Filbert  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

sarasimTTill  I II  kv' 


0ME  STUDY 

Improve  your  leisure  moments  and 
fit  yourself  for  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  by  studying  at  home 
by  our  simple  yet  complete  course  in 


PENMANSHIP,  BOOK-KEEPING. 

BUSINESS  FORMS, 

COMMERCIAL  LAW,  STENOGRAPHY,  etc. 

Our  free  booklet,  "Getting  On  in  the  World," 
sent  all  who  write  for  it.   Trial  lesson  10  cents. 
METROPOLITAN  BUSINESS  COLLECE, 
II  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  ROCKER  WASHER.... 


WARRANTED  to 

do  the  family  wash- 
ing 100  PIECES  IN  AN 
HOUR.  No  need  for 
washboard ;  no  wear 
on  clothing.  Write 
for  special  prices  and 
description. 


ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  « 

Clinton  St.,  Ft,  Wayne,  Ind. 

Liberal  inducements  to  live 
agents. 


A  Fast  Dye  Free; 

We  wish  to  PROVE  to  EVERY  LADY  that  "  PERFEC- 
TION" Dves  make  the  FASTEST,  STRONGEST,  and 
BRIGHTEST  Colors,  and  we  make  this  liberal  offer  as  an 
inducement  to  try  them.  Send  10  cts.  for  a  package  of  our 
New  Black  (your  choice  for  wool  or  cotton),  and  you  will 
also  receive  a  large  pkg,  of  Turkey  Red  for  cotton  FREE,  if 
you  enclose  this  advert. Beraent  in  your  letter.  Write  at  once. 
W.  CTJSHING  &t  CO.,  Box  W  Foxcroft,  Maine. 


BABY  CARRIAGES ShoPIod 

Anywhere  to  anyone  at  Wholesale  Prices.  NO  HONEY 
IN"  AUVANTE.Buy  from  factory.siveilealers  profits 
SI  8  Carriages  for  $9.  I  So. OO  Carriages  for  $2.50 
$12  "  "  *B.  |  (JO-CAKTS  from  $2.50  up. 
Send  for  free  illustrate.]  catalog  <ind  freight  offer. 

CASH  BUYERS*  UJilON, 
184  West  VanBuren  Street,  B-J      Chicago,  lib. 


BICYCLE  FREE  OR  cash  to  any  one 

s  distributing  my  soaps.etc. 

I  trust  you.  P.  Parker,  277  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  STRANGER  AT  THE  DOOR 


No  matter  who  the  stranger,  or  upon 
what  errand  intent,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  the  stranger  at  one's  door 
is  unworthy  of  the  kindest  of  con- 
sideration, and  it  becomes  the  housewife's 
duty  to  grant  a  hearing.  It  is  the  least  that 
one  can  do,  and  civility  is  due  to  whomsoever 
may  present  themselves.  Did  the  husy 
housewife  who  prefers  not  to  be  disturbed 
or  interrupted  about  her  work  stop  to  "put 
yourself  in  his  place,"  the  countless  in- 
stances of  unkindness  and  rudeness  to  the 
stranger  agent,  who  is  thus  seeking  to  better 
personal  circumstances,  would  never  have 
been  enacted,  and  one  less  stain  of  guilt 
would  rest  upon  her  mind.  For  was  ever 
unwarrantable  rudeness  and  unkindness  in- 
dulged in  that  one  did  not  regret  it  when  too 
late  ?  At  least  if  not  regretted  it  is  cause 
for  regret.  And  one  so  ease-hardened  as  not 
to  wish  they  might  recall  the  hasty  word 
or  action  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of 
"woman." 

There  are  comparatively  few  people  who 
from  choice  seek  a  living  by  canvassing 
from  house  to  house,  going  from  place  to 
place,  and  meeting  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  people.  For  somewhere,  and  almost  every 
day,  they  are  called  upon  to  meet  with  in- 
sult, in  words  that  are  keen  and  cutting  and 
ill  befitting  the  lips  of  man  or  woman.  And 
how  it  must  cut  to  the  very  quick  and  sink 
to  the  very  heart's  core !  But  necessity  often 
drives  people  to  do  that  which  they  would 
prefer  not  to  do,  and  men  and  women  are 
canvassing  who  would  take  other  employ- 
ment in  preference  if  it  were  given  them  to 
choose. 

There  is  the  pleasant  side  to  the  work, 
usually,  but  there  is  the  ever-present  dread 
of  what  the  next  place  to  be  called  at  may 


have  in  store  for  the  agent.  If  a  pleasant 
reception,  one  goes  out  from  that  home 
blessing  womankind  and  with  the  heart  a 
little  stronger  for  the  next  attempt  at  in- 
troducing self  and  business.  But  coldly 
received  and  treated  to  sneers  and  a  seeming 
glance  of  contemptuousness,  the  canvasser 
turns  from  the  door  with  a  sickening  dread 
at  heart  and  a  feeling  of  weakness  and 
incapability  to  proceed,  no  matter  how- 
pressing  the  need.  The  light  of  many  a 
heart  has  virtually  "gone  down  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,"  and  a  possible  well-paying 
business  been  abandoned,  from  the  fact  of 
being  unable  to  meet  the  all  manner  of  un- 
pleasant receptions  given  at  the  doors  of 
well-to-do  people  whol  know  nothingof  the 
need  o  fself-exertion  in  any  of  themapped- 
out  paths  of  effort  at  "making  a  living." 

Incivility  toward  the  stranger  at  one's 
door  is  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  the  day. 
Many  a  pathetic  story  and  heart  history  has 
been  given  in  a  burst  of  confidence  by  the 
traveler-stranger  to  one  who  has  been  un- 
usually kind  to  the  stranger  at  her  own 
door.  For  the  heart  becomes  too  full  with 
gratitude  and  temporary  happiness  at  the 
sight  and  sound  of  kindness  to  retain  it  all, 
and  it  seems  a  pleasure  to  confide  to  a 
motherly,  womanly  heart  something  of  the 
necessity  that  drove  one  out  from  home  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  save  a  home,  perhaps, 
or  to  help  support  some  one  near  and  dear 
who  had  been  bereft'of  the  ability  to  support 
self.  The  world  is  all  so  full  of  pitiful 
stories  and  of  almost  desperate  men  and 
women  who  are  seeking,  through  honorable 
and  legitimate  means,  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
And  the  least  that  one  can  do,  surely,  is  to 
extend  kindness  and  cordiality  to  every  one 
who  comes  to  one's  door. 

In  comfort  and  independence  to-day,  per- 
haps, yet  little  knowing  that  in  but  a  year 
or  two,  or  even  within  a  possible  few 
months,  we,  too,  may  be  obliged  to  seek  some 
means  of  livelihood  that  shall  take  us  out 
from  home  and  among  strangers,  why  can 
we  not  stop  to  consider  and  to  determine 
that,  no  matter  who  it  is  that  comes,  each 
individual  shall  be  given  the  kind  word, 
admittance  to  the  house,  the  pleasant  smile 


and  every  possible  word  of  encouragement, 
even  if  not  prepared  to  purchase  what  the 
agent  has  to  dispose  of.  For  it  is  the  agent 
that  comes  oftenest  to  the  thresholds  of  our 
homes,  among  strangers. 

It  is  very  frequently  the  ease  that  it  is 
inconvenient  to  be  called  from  one's  work 
to  answer  the  rap  at  the  door.  Or  one  may 
be  entertaining  callers  or  otherwise  engaged 
when  an  agent  calls,  asking  for  a  hearing 
and  for  a  few  moments  of  one's  time.  But 
there  is  never  a  time  when  one  can  afford  to 
be  uncivil  or  in  any  manner  unkind  and  dis- 
hearteningly  cool  in  demeanor. 

"When  born  into  this  world  and  intended 
to  remain  here  indefinitely  the  necessity 
arises  of  support.  Circumstances  unex- 
pected and  over  which  one  has  no  control 
whatever  come  about,  and  circumstances 
that  throw  those  accustomed  to  it  entirely 
upon  their  own  resources.  Lives  have  gone 
down  a  perfect  wreck  because  of  it.  And 
many  a  life  has  been  a  ruined  one  because 
of  continued  and  disheartening  rebuff  from 
strangers  to  whom  the  stranger  agent  went, 
hoping  to  make  sales  and  to  thus  find  a 
means  of  self-support.  From  this  very  state 
of  fact  does  ever y  housewife  become  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  termination  of 
the  life  of  the  stranger  who  comes  to  her 
door.  By  her  kindness  and  consideration, 
or  by  her  unkindness,  her  influence  goes  out 
for  evil  or  good  and  helps  to  measure  the 
sum  total  of  the  after-days  of  every  man, 
woman  or  child  who  comes  to  her  asking  of 
her  time,  or  her  pleasant  reception  at  the 
least.  Through  refusal  she  dreams  little  of 
the  wreckage  she  is  helping  to  bestrew  the 
pathway  of  life  with.  Through  kindness 
she  little  dreams  of  the  haven  of  earthy 
rest  or  of  the  heaven  on  earth  that  she  is 
helping  to  build  for  oft-despairing  hearts 
and  frantically  weary  lives. 

It  is  such  a  little  thing  to  do, 
To  give  a  kindly  word  or  two 

To  all  with  whom  you  meet. 
But  every  word  thus  kindly  given 
Helps  form  that  golden  chain  toward  heaven, 

And  makes  one's  life  more  sweet. 

It  were  such  a  simple  thing  to  do, 
To  give  the  kindly  "how  d'e  do?" 

And  the  pleasant,  well-lit  smile. 
But  it  helps  to  lighten,  every  day, 
The  stranger's  burden  on  his  way, 

And  you're  happier,  too,  the  while. 

Just  "the  other  day"  one  such  stranger 
came  to  the  sitting-room  door  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  this  stranger  was  tired  and  world- 
worn  and  longing  for  kind  words  really 
more  than  for  sales.  She  was  cordially  in- 
vited in,  and  though  my  friend  at  the  outset 
explained  that  she  could  not  possibly  pur- 
chase the  stereoscope  and  the  sets  of 
exceptionally  elegant  pictures,  as  needs 
were  many  in  her  household  and  money  not 
abundant,  our  pleasant  little  agent  guest  of 
the  hour  insisted  upon  showing  her  pictures, 
and  upon  going  away  expressed  herself  as_ 
fully  repaid  for  her  time  by  being  told  that 
we  had  been  pleasantly  entertained  and  in 
wishes  expressed  concerning  her  welfare 
and  success.  And  it  "was  such  a  little  thing 
to  do."   But  kindnesses  were  oftentimes 


cordial  greeting  at  a  stranger's  door.  She 
gained  the  heart^strength  to  proceed  and  to 
battle  on  just  from  words  of  encouragement 
and  suggestions  given.  One  such  agent 
traveled  from  home  to  home,  carrying  a  quite 
burdensome  article  of  great  kitchen  im- 
portance. She  was  so  practically  inclined, 
and  understood  so  well  the  practical  make-up 
of  a  great  majority  of  housewives,  and  also 
the  need  of  the  majority  that  count  the  cost 
when  making  purchases,  that  despite  the 
fact  that  she  would  have  preferred  to 
canvass  for  a  lighter  and  daintier  article, 
she  carried  out  her  plans,  irrespective  of 
personal  preference  in  the  matter,  and  took 
that  which  would  be  most  likely  to  sell  at 
every  home  entered. 

This  agent  needed  money.  The  demand 
was  imperative.  There  was  much  to  be 
gained  or  lost  through  her  work.  And  quick 


more  than  riches,  and  we  all  know  that  the 
world  is  all  too  full  of  disappointments, 
heartaches  and  discouragements.  Why  not 
then  seek  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  our 
sisters  and  brothers  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity comes,  and  so  directly  in  one's  way, 
as  does  the  offering  of  smiles  and  encourag- 
ing words  to  strangers  who,  upon  one  errand 
and  another,  present  themselves  at  one's 
own  door. 

Lasting  friendships  have  been  thus  begun, 
and  many  a  woman  who  was  struggling  with 
the  bread-and-butter  problem  dates  her  real 
successes  in  attempts  at  self-support  to  the 
day  when  she  was  granted  an  exceptionally 


to  recognize  the  sudden  necessity  of  action, 
she  "pocketed  her  pride,"  took  up  the  article 
that  would  sell  most  readily,  and  started  out, 
faint-hearted  but  determined.  And  she  won. 
Like  every  other  agent,  she  met  with  all 
classes  of  people  and  all  manner  of  experi- 
ences. Some  of  the  experiences  were 
disheartening,  and  at  times  she  was  almost 
self-persuaded  to  abandon  the  field  she  had 
entered.  But  she  occasionally  met  with  a 
kind-hearted  woman,  and  was  again  encour- 
aged to  go  on.  And  go  on  she  did,  until  she 
had  made  more  than  the  necessary  sum  for 
a  necessary  purpose,  and  had  gained  wide 
experience  and  a  business  position  that 
brought  to  her  and  hers  eventually  a 
very  independent  yearly  income.  To  begin 
with,  she  simply  did  what  she  could.  She 
did  the  very  first  thing  that  her  hands 
seemed  to  find  to  do.  She  smothered  her 
pride,  hid  her  In- 
ward feeling  of 
humiliation,  and 
virtually  "put  her 
shoulder  to  the 
wheel."  And  it 
turned  for  her  into 
prosperity's  by- 
paths. But  she 
said,  "A  few  of  my 
stranger  friends 
along  the  way 
helped  and  encour- 
aged  me  where 
others  insulted  and 

repulsed  me.  And  my  good  friends — house- 
wives who  manifested  heart  and  feeling- 
were  such  a  help  in  pushing  me  on  to  success." 

Don't  let  us  ever  forget  it— that  to  every 
stranger  at  the  door  we  owe  a  kindness,  the 
presenting  of  a  pleasant  countenance  and 
pleasant  words.  Ella  Houghton. 

AN  INFANT'S  NECESSITIES 

A  Dainty  Bassinet. — A  very  lovely 
bassinet  in  gold  and  white,  as  here  illus- 
trated, can  be  made  by  the  energetic  worker, 
who  will  be  well  rewarded  for  her  trouble. 
An  ordinary  small  clothes-basket  forms  the 
body  of  the  bassinet,  and  an  iron  frame, 
made  for  a  small  sum  by  a  mechanic,  serves 
as  the  stand.  Both  the  iron  frame  and  the 
basket  were  treated  to  two  coats  of  white 
bath  enamel,  very  inexpensive,  and  a  few 
touches  here  and  there  of  gold  paint.  The 
basket  is  hung  on  the  frame  by  a  brass 
chain,  and  when  the  feather-pillow,  which 
serves  as  a  tiny  bed,  is  placed  in  the  basket 
with  all  the  other  dainty  little  covers,  etc.,  a 
prettier  bassinet  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

Bassinets,  as  a  rule,  are  too  expensive  for 
the  purse  of  the  average  mother  who  must 
buy  them,  but  this  one  can  be  made  for  a 
small  sum,  and  with  not  so  much  effort  as 
might  be  expected. 

Nursery-basket.— A  nursery-basket  is 
almost  indispensable  to  the  young  mother, 
and  one  can  be  made  up  at  a  very  small  cost. 
The  illustration  shows  a  square-shaped 
basket  trimmed  with  pale  blue  silesia  and 
plain  bobbinet.  For  the  bottom  a  pad  is  made 
of  cotton  batting  covered  with  blue  silesia 
and  again  covered  with  bobbinet,  which 


shows  the  delicate  blue  beneath.  A  three- 
inch  ruffle  (or  according  to  the  size  of  the 
basket)  of  blue  silesia  is  tacked  around  the 
outside  and  also  around  the  inside  of  the 
basket-rim.  This  being  done,  a  ruffle  of  9 
bobbinet  with  a  tiny  heading  is  also  tacked 
above  the  ruffle  of  silesia.  Little  knots  of 
baby  ribbon  ornament  the  corners  and  : 
other  parts  of  the  basket.  Little  corner 
pockets  are  made  of  blue,  covered  with 
bobbinet,  to  hold  many  of  the  dainty  baby 
articles.  A  couple  of  pincushions  are  tied 
to  the  sides  of  the  basket  with  ribbon. 

The  basket,  when  completed,   is  very 
dainty,  and  more  serviceable  than  one  might  ■ 
imagine,  as  it  will  hold  all  the  little  nursery 
articles  which  must  be  in  one  place  and  ■ 
easily  at  hand  when  baby  is  being  bathed. 

Baby's  Bobe  and  Skirt. — A  very  dainty 
and  serviceable  lap-robe  or  blanket  for  the 
very  young  baby  is  made  out  of  inexpensive 
eider-down,  costing  from  forty  to  sixty  cents 
a  yard.  Eider-down  is  chosen  because  it 
is  so  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  skin,  is  wash- 
able, and  is  withal  very  pretty.  Cut  a  piece 
of  eider-down  one  by  one  and  one  quarter 
yards.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allow  for  a 
hem,  as  it  would  only  be  bulky.  A  very 
pretty  finish  is  made  by  crocheting  around 
the  eider-down  robe  shells  of  four  double 
crochets,  placing  each  shell  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  predecessor  in 
order  to  avoid  any  fullness  of  the  edge, 
which  is  prettier  plain. 

Expected  babies  are  of  such  uncertain 
quantity,  that  is,  as  to  size  and  weight,  that 
one  hardly  knows  how  to  provide  for  them 
beforehand.  A  very  sensible  flannel  skirt  is 
also  illustrated.  As  you  will  note,  the 
little  shoulder-straps  are  not  joined  together, 
but  have  been  left  ready  to  be  fitted  to  the 
little  arms  and  shoulders.  An  inch  hem  is 
made  at  the  ends,  so  that  when  the  straps 
are  fitted  together  the  tiny  safety-pin,  if  it  is 
to  do  the  work,  can  be  pinned  through  just 
one  thickness  of  the  flannel,  thus  avoiding 
any  contact  of  the  pin  with  the  soft  flesh  of 
the  infant.  As  this  is  so  simple,  a  pattern 
is  not  necessary. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck  Rowe. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 

While  there  has  been  a  marked  advance- 
ment in  country  schools,  school-houses  and 
grounds  during  the  last  fifty  years,  yet  there 
is  still  abundant  room  for  improvement/  ;The 
country  school-house  is  even  now  lacking' in 
almost  all  the  elements  of  beauty  and  com- 


fort, and  its  sanitary  condition  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  thought.  The  committee 
on  rural  schools,  of  the  National  Educational 
Society,  in  its  report  says:  "The  rural 
school-house,  generally  speaking,  in  its 
character  and  surroundings  is  depressing 
and  degrading.  There  is  nothing  about  it 
calculated  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful in  art  or  nature." 

The  home  life  of  the  farmer  has  changed 
almost  entirely.  Improved  machinery  has 
taken  the  place  of  much  manual  labor.  His 
home  is  furnished  with  comforts  and 
luxuries  that  half  a.  century  ago  were 
very  rarely  seen  there.  The  clothing  is  no 
longer  of  homespun ;  butter  and  cheese  are 
made  in  factories;  newspapers,  books  and 
magazines  are  plentiful,  and  bring  the 
farmer's  family  into  close  touch  with  the 
world  at  large.  The  country  school-house 
and  its  surroundings  ought  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  best  of  country  homes.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  years  spent  by  children  in  the 
school-house  are  among  the  most  plastic 
years  of  their  lives,  and  if,  as  we  believe, 
surroundings  help  to  mold  character,  then  is 
it  not  as  important  that  the  school-houses 
and  grounds  should  be  beautified  as  that  the 
homes  should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  comfortable  ? 

A  child  going  from  a  home  where  taste  and 
culture  are  displayed,  where  trees,  vines 
and  flowers  add  their  charms,  will  not  be 
contented  in  a  bleak  and  cheerless  school- 
house  ;  and  children  going  from  homes  alike 
cheerless  are  deprived  of  the  softening  and  re- 
fining influences  which  might  be  given  them 
by  bright  and  pleasant  school  surroundings. 

Quoting  again  from  the  report  mentioned 
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above:  "If  children  are  daily  surrounded 
by  those  influences  that  elevate  them,  that 
make  them  clean  and  well  ordered,  that 
make  them  love  flowers  and  pictures  and 
proper  decorations,  they  at  last  reach  that 
degree  of  culture  where  nothing  else  will 
please  them.  When  they  grow  up  and  have 
homes  of  their  own  they  must  have  them 
clean  and  neat  and  beautified  with  trees  and 
flowers,  for  they  have  been  brought  up  to  be 
happy  in  no  other  environment." 

If  any  school-house  and  grounds  ought  to 
be  beautiful,  it  is  the  one  in  the  country, 
where  it  can  be  so  easily  accomplished.  If 
we  would  have  our  own  and  our  neighbors' 
children  love  the  country  and  country  life, 
we  must  make  not  only  our  country  homes, 
but  the  country  schools  beautiful.  Children 
naturally  love  the  bright  and  beautiful,  and 
turn  away  from  the  gloomy  and  cheerless. 
But  some  one  says,  "See  how  the  children 
destroy  and  deface,  breaking  windows, 
marking  walls  and  desks  in  the  old  school- 
house.  What  would  be  the  use  of  planting 
trees  and  flowers?  They  would  all  be 
destroyed."  I  know  all  these  things  have 
happened  to  the  old  school-house,  but  might 
it  not  have  been  because  it  was  so  cheerless 
and  uninviting?  I  really  do  not  see  how 
any  child  could  have  much  love  or  even 
respect  for  the  unsightly  building  and  des- 
olate surroundings  of  many  of  our  country 
school-houses. 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  to  think  about  and 
begin  to  plan  for  a  better  state  of  things. 
Talk  it  over  with  your  neighbors.  Two  or 
three  earnest  ones  can  accomplish  wonders. 
Interest  the  school  trustees  and  most  in- 
fluential persons  in  the  neighborhood  in  the 
matter,  and  make  a  beginning.  Arbor  day 
will  be  a  good  day  to  do  some  work.  Make 
it  a  neighborhood  affair,  a  kind  of  picnic, 
laying  your  plans  well  beforehand  and  get- 
ting some  pledged  to  bring  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines,  and  others  to  give  their  time  and 
labor.  If  the  house  needs  painting,  plan  for 
that  and  any  other  repairs  it  may  need.  See 
that  the  proper  outhouses  are  in  order,  and 
if  there  are  no  screens  for  them,  plant  some 
of  quick-growing,  bushy  shrubs.  If  there  is 
a  tight  fence  in  this  place,  plant  vines  which 
will  soon  completely  cover  it  and  serve  the 
purpose  while  the  screens  are  growing.  Let 
the  children  help  all  that  is  possible  in  this 
work,  and  they  will  be  all  the  more  interested 
in  keeping  everything  in  order. "  They  will 
not  destroy,  or  let  any  one  else,  what  they 
have  helped  to  plant. 

A  bulletin,  No.  160,  "Hints  on  Rural  School 
Grounds,"  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  has  been  issued 
by  Cornell  University,  which  should  be  in 
every  school  district  in  the  country.  Un- 
doubtedly any  one  writing  to  the  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  could  get  this  bulletin,  and  also 
bulletin  No.  121,  on  the  "Planting  of  Shrub- 
bery," and  from  them  they  would  get  many 
valuable,  hints. 

School-buildings  planned  with  an  eye  to 
beauty  as  well  as  utility,  set  in  well-laid-out 
and  planted  grounds,  with  ample,  grassy 
playgrounds,  will  be  an  ornament  to  any 
neighborhood,  and  besides  the  potent  influ- 
ence for  good  exerted  on  the  whole  com- 
munity will  naturally  enhance  the  value  of 
all  surrounding  property.      Maida  McL. 


WHAT  WE  LEARN  AT  THE  CLUB 

"It  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  dear, 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone, 
Which  gives  you  a  bit  of  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  tender  word  forgotten, 

The  letter  you  did  not  write, 
The  flower  you  might  have  sent,  dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  to-night." 

At  one  of  our  meetings  we  had  "Quota- 
tion ami  Thoughts."  This  verse  from  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster  did  me  so  much  good,  that 
is,  afforded  such  abundant  food  for  thought, 
that  I  could  but  "pass  it  on."  And  isn't  it 
sad,  when  we  think  of  it,  that  we  are  often 
so  hurried  and  busy  with  our  household 
affairs  that  we  have  no  time,  or  think  we 
have  not,  to  speak  the  tender  word  or  gather 
the  flower  to  send.  But  oh,  we  cannot  tell 
the  good  we  might  have  done  by  "the  bit 
of  heartsome  counsel  you  were  hurried  too 
much  to  say."  I  like  the  word  "heartsome ;" 
it  is  an  excellent  word  to  study.  An  imper- 
sonal, cold  advice  is  not  what  the  hardened 
heart  wants,  but  the  heart  to  heart  talk,  the 
winsome  tone,  the^  gentle,  loving. touch  of 
the  hand,  the  sympathetic  tear. 

"Life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment."  Oh,  the  good  we  might  have 
done— lost  without  a  sigh!  How  often  we 
say  to  ourselves,  "I  might  have  done  this  or 
that  act  of  kindness  if  I  had  only  thought." 
But,  dear  sisters  mine,  does  this  exonerate 
us  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  think  ? 

I  was  strongly  impressed  with  an  act  of  a 
neighbor  of  mine  a  few  days  ago.  Meetings 


were  in  progress  at  the  church,  and  this 
woman  had  attended  several  times ;  she  was 
timid  and  reserved  and  felt  that  she  could 
never  speak  or  pray  in  public,  yet  she  longed 
to  do  something  for  the  Master.  She  pre- 
pared a  nice  lunch  for  a  woman  whose  hands 
are  more  than  full  and  who  is  alone  with  her 
two  little  children,  took  it  to  her,  helped  her 
with  her  work,  and  invited  her  to  the  ser- 
vices. It  was  a  little  act ;  yet  its  results  may 
redound  to  eternity. 

We  sometimes  ease  our  conscience  by 
saying,  "I  have  so  many  burdens  of  my  own 
to  carry  that  I  cannot  help  another  carry 
hers." 

Have  you  ever  sat  on  the  banks  of  a  cool 
mountain  stream,  and  watched  the  water  as 
it  comes  coursing  over  the  rocks  ? 

How  quietly  it  flows  until  it  meets  a  boul- 
der in  its  pathway !  Then  it  scolds  and  roars 
and  protests,  and  dashes  the  spray  into  a 


thousand  bead-like  jets  against  the  rock  as 
though,  to  remove  it  from  its  course.  But 
what  influence  has  its  puny  force  when 
pitted  against  the  mighty  obstacle  ?  Finally 
it  sinks  down,  apparently  exhausted,  and 
for  a  short  distance  moves  calmly  down  the 
stream.  No  useless  expenditure  of  force 
then;  no  unnecessary  loss  of  power.  But 
look !  Another  declination,  more  boulders, 
and  the  same  bounding,  writhing  and  dash- 
ing is  seen  as  before ;  and  it  is  of  no  avail. 

We  say  the  stream  is  foolish ;  how  about 
ourselves  ?  Do  we  not  at  times  blindly  and 
uselessly  expend  our  energies  beating 
against  the  rock  that  lies  in  our  pathway, 
when  perhaps  God  himself  placed  it  there 
for  some  wise  purpose.  We  would  better  be 
studying  ways  and  means  of  getting  over 
and  around  the  difficulty.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  will  carry  us  over  any  boulder,  or 
tenderly  lead  us  around  it,  if  we  but  ask  him. 

It  is  not  what  we  learn,  but  the  knowledge 
we  make  use  of ;  not  what  obstacles  are  in 
the  way,  but  how  we  surmount  them,  that 
makes  us  a  useful  woman,  or  a  nonentity  in 
the  world.       Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 

i. 

WITCH  APRIL 

Come  with  me,  and  sing  with  me,  for  April  is  at 
hand ; 

Let  us  hasten  far  away  and  look  out  o'er  the  land ; 
Bees  will  be  a-straying-now 

Down  the  quiet  hollow ; 
Don't  you  hear  the  water— how 
It.  cries,  "Follow!«follow!" 
"Brown  bee,  belted  bee,  whither  are  you  going?" 
"Down  the  steep  and  rocky  ways  where  the 
streamlet's  flowing." 

Come  with  me,  0  heart  that's  blithe,  for  spring  is 
here  at  last, 

Hear  the  chorus  in  the  wood  and  know  that  April 
passed ; 
Wild  is  she  with  laughter, 

Hear  it  in  the  hollow. 
Oh,  we  will  hasten  after, 
For  she  cries,  "Follow!  follow!" 
"April,  witch  April,  wait,. for  we  are  going 
Down  the  hollow,  down  the  ways  where  the 
water's  flowing." 

Her  hair  is  like  the  crocus-bud,  her  eyes  are  violet 
blue, 

Her  cheeks-are  like  the  peach-bloom,  her  lips  are 
ruddy,  too ; 

The  flutter  of  her  garments  shows  them  green  and 

shows  them  white, 
And  to-morrow  they'll  be  azure,  for  she  changes 

robes  at  night. 
Her  voice  it  is  so  joyous  it  wakes  me  from  my 

sleep; 

I  scarcely  know,  when  hearing,  if  I  should  laugh 

*      or  weep. 
She  mocked  me  thus  in  childhood— she  mocks  me 
once  again ; 

Oh,  April  sweet  has  come  once  more  to  gladden 
hearts  of  men ! 

Come  with  me  and  sing  with  me  to  catch  this 

hoiden  witch — 
See!  she  hides  behind  the  hedge  that  flanks  the 
swollen  ditch. 
Swaying  are  the  willows  now — 
.  She  flits  down  the  hollow; 
Loud  and  mocking  cries  she— how 
We  may  follow,  follow. 
Tear-drops  shme  on  violet-leaves  where  she  passed 

them  flying; 
Witch  maid,  wild  maid,  I  fear  thou  art  sighing. 

— E.  C.  H. 


EASTER  DAINTIES 

Eastek  Pudding  (A  dainty  dessert  for 
the  Easter  dinner).— Put  one  pint  of  new 
milk  in  a  granite  saucepan,  dissolve  six 
tablespoon! uls  of  corn-starch  in  a  little  cold 
milk,  and  stir  in ;  let  thicken,  add  a  small 
teaeupful  of  sugar,  take  from  the  fire,  and 
flavor  with  vanilla.  Have  a  dozen  or  more 
egg-shells  emptied,  fill  with  the  mixture,  and 
stand  in  a  pan  of  meal  or  bran,  and  set  on 
ice  to  harden. 

Make  a  quart  of  gelatin  jelly,  flavor  with 
lemons.  Turn  a  soup-plate  upside  down  in 
the  bottom  of  a  round  tin  pan,  pour  the  jelly 
over,  and  set  iu  a  cool  place. 

Cut  the  peeling  of  two  or  three  large  lem- 
ons in  narrow  strips,  dip  in  thick  syrup 
while  warm,  and  lay  on  greased  paper  to 
harden.  When  the  jelly  is  firm,  turn  it  out 
on  a  large  round  glass  dish,  remove  the  plate 
carefully,  fill  the  space  around  the  edges 
with  the  strips  of  candied  lemon,  to  repre- 
sent straws ;  heap  whipped  cream  in  the 
center  for  feathers.  Peel  the  shells  care- 
fully off  the  corn-starch  eggs,  arrange  them 
in  the  nest,  and  set  on  ice  until  very  cold. 
Serve  in  glass  saucers,  with  white  cake. " 

Butteecup  Jelly.— Dissolve  a  package 
of  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Heat  a  quart  of 
milk,  and  stir  in  it  the  gelatin  and  a  pound 
of  sugar.  Divide  the  mixture,  flavor  one 
pint  with  vanilla.  Stir  the  beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs  into  the  other  pint,  and  flavor 
with  lemon.  Let  the  jelly  harden  in  sep- 
arate pans,  turn  the  white  out  on  a  large  flat 
dish,  cut  the  yellow  jelly  into  little  butter- 
cups, arrange  on  the  dish  over  the  white 
jelly,  drop  spoonfuls  of  whipped  cream 
around,  and  serve  very  cold. 

Orange  Baskets  (For  an  Easter  party).— 
Select  a  dozen  oranges  of  uniform  size.  With 
a  very  sharp  knife  pare  off  the  thin  outer 
surface.  Cut  two  quarters  out  of  the  upper 
part  of  each  orange,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow 
band  to  form  a  handle ;  run  the  knife  around 
inside  the  band  so  as  to  remove  all  the  pulp. 
Take  out  the  remaining  pulp  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  shape  of  the  basket.  Drop  the 
orange  baskets  in  cold  water  first,  then  in 
boiling  water,  and  let  simmer  gently  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  Take  up,  drain,  and 
cut  pieces  from  the  orange-skins,  so  as  to 
give  a  basket  effect.  Have  a  weak  syrup 
of  sugar  and  water  in  a  preserve-kettle,  drop 
the  little  baskets  in  this,  and  let  boil  very 
gently  until  clear;  then  set  aside  in  the 
syrup  until  the  next  day.  Take  them  up, 
drain,  let  dry,  and  fill  with  grated  cocoanut, 
chopped  bananas  or  quartered  oranges.  Ar- 
range on  a  large  glass  dish,  pour  syrup  over 
them,  and  set  in  the  center  of  the  table. 

Eastee  Cake. — Cream  three  cupfuls  of 
sugar  and  one  of  butter  together,  add  four 
cupfuls  of  flour,  half  a  cupful  of  corn- 
starch, two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder 
and  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs.  Flavor 
with  extract  of  almond.  Turn  into  a"  large 
cake-mold,  and  let  bake  for  one  hour.  When 
done,  turn  out  carefully.  Ice  with  white 
frosting  or  ornament  the  center  with  a 
candy  rabbit,  and  arrange  colored  candy 
eggs  around.  Eliza  R.  Parkek. 

*. 

BATTENBERG  DOILY 

This  charming  Battenberg  doily  is  easily 
and  quickly  made,  and  can  be  put  to  many 
uses.  At  Christmas  it  figured  as  a  pin- 
cushion top.  Two  circles  of  pink  satin  the 
size  of  the  doily  were  lined  with  muslin  and 


joined  together  with  a  two-inch  strip  of 
muslin  that  had  a  three-inch  strip  of  satin 
sewed  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  very  full  puff. 
The  cushion  was  filled  solidly  with  fine  saw- 
dust, and  the  puff  around  the  sides  pulled 
into  shape.  The  doily  was  then  sewed  into 
place  with  fine  thread.  It  was  very  dainty 
and  easily  made.   I  prefer  to  make  the  rings 


that  I  use  in  Battenberg  lace.  For  the  size 
used  in  this  doily  wind  eighteen  times 
around  a  lead-pencil  with  No.  GO  bleached 
linen  thread,  and  then  work  closely  with 
buttonhole-stitch.  The  stitches  used  are  all 
twisted  bars,  and  I  use  the  same  thread  as 
for  the  rings.  The  doily  requires  two  yards 
of  braid  and  twelve  rings. 

May  Lonabd. 

i. 

ROSE  IN  SPIDER-WEB  WHEEL 

Aebeeviations. — Ch,  chain  ;  tr,  treble; 
st,  stitch,  and  s  e,  single  crochet. 
Ch  8;  join. 

First  row— Ch  7,  tr  in  ring ;  (ch  4,  tr  in  ring) 
five  times ;  ch  4,  slip  st  in  third  st  of  7  ch. 

Second  row— 1  s  c,  3  tr,  1  double  tr,  3  tr, 
1  s  c  under  each  4  eh. 

Third  row— Ch  5,  fasten  with  slip  st  back 
of  and  between  the  next  two  leaves.  Repeat 
all  around. 

Fourth  row—  1  s  c,  4  tr,  1  double  tr,  4  tr, 
1  s  c  under  each  5  ch. 

Fifth  row— Ch  10,  tr  in  top  of  double  tr  of 
first  leaf.  *  Ch  G,  double  tr  between  first 
and  second  leaves,  ch  G,  tr  in  top  of  double 
tr  of  second  leaf  *.  Repeat  from  *  to  *  to 
top  of  last  leaf,  then  eh  G,  slip  st  in  fourth 
st  of  10  ch. 

Sixth  row— 8  s  c  under  each  G  ch. 

Seventh  row—*  2  knot  st,  slip  st  in  eighth 
st  *,  Repeat  from  *  to  *  around  the  wheel, 
making  in  all  twelve  points  of  two  knot  st 
each. 

Eighth  row— 1  knot  st,  slip  st  in  top  of 
first  point,  *  2  knot  st,  slip  st  in  top  of  next 
point  *,  Repeat  from  *  to  *  around  the 
wheel.  Mary  E.  Burns. 


IN  TIMES  OF  SUDDEN  ILLNESS 

Health  had  favored  me  so  many,  many 
years  I  had  felt  that  I  never  could  be 
ill.  Indeed,  some  members  of  the  family 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  remarks  like 
these:  "We  aren't  a  family  who  ever  get 
sick."  "We  never  have  diseases  and  fevers 
in  our  family."  "We  can  take  pretty  good 
care  of  ourselves  and  avert  illness."  So  in 
consequence,  when  sickness  did  prostrate 
us,  we  were  quite  unprepared  for  it.  No 
one  could  find  pieces  of  flannel  and  blankets, 
very  much  needed;  the  hot-water  bottles 
were  all  out  of  gear,  one  leaked,  and  the 
stopper  to  another  could  not  be  found;  lit- 
tle remedies  that  I  had  always  kept  up  for 
years  had  been  allowed  to  run  out ;  others,  of 
which  I  had  plenty,  were  stowed  away  in 
unrecognizable  packages  or  boxes,  and  so 
new  were  bought.  When  it  came  to  con- 
valescing, not  a  suitable  garment  could  be 
had  to  put  on.  I  determined  another  illness 
should  never  catch  us  so.  In  times  of  peace 
the  government  prepares  for  war,  and  in 
times  of  health  every  house  should  be  pre- 
pared for  sickness,  so  I  instituted  the  "hos- 
pital trunk."  In  it  I  put  rolls  of  nicely 
arranged  pieces  of  old  muslin  and  linen, 
several  pairs  of  natural-wool  socks  and  white 
hose,  which  I  picked  up  cheap  at  sales  of 
samples,  a  package  of  antiseptic  cotton,  six 
beautifully  made  short  night-gowns  of  mate- 
rial easily  laundered,  two  long  gowns  of 
outing-flannel,  made  double  to  the  waist  and 
trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbon,  three  squares 
of  old  flannel  for  wrapping  the  neck  or  chest, 
two  chest-protectors,  two  shawls  of  white 
wool,  to  throw  around  the  shoulders  when 
sitting  up,  an  extra  comfort  of  silkoline 
tied  with  ribbons,  six  tray- 
cloths  and  a  dozen  fringed 
napkins,  a  dozen  plain  pil- 
low-slips, with  a  hem  and 
a  little  lace  edge,  and  a 
dozen  sheets.  Twice  a 
year  these  should  be  laun- 
dered if  not  used.  It  is  a 
case  of  "Be  ye  ready,  for  at 
a  time  when  ye  think  not" 
sickness  and  death  may  find 
you  unprepared.  In  the 
medicine-closet  a  line  of 
remedies,  consisting  of  cam- 
phor, arn  i  ea,  colorless 
iodine,  chlorate  of  potash, 
witch-hazel,  ammonia,  alco- 
hol, vaseline,  whisky,  val- 
erian, aconite,  surgeon's 
plaster,  prepared  mustard- 
leaves,  and  such  things, 
should  always  be  ready  for 
instant  use.  Having  thinus 
in  one  place  all  together, 
you  can  send  even  a  stranger 
to  it,  and  he  can  readily 
get  what  is  wanted ;  but  to  be  obliged  to  look 
through  numberless  receptacles  for  things 
in  a  neighbor's  house  is  very  embarrassing. 

Any  one  will  feel  repaid  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  worrying  where  to  find  things  if  a 
little  forethought  has  been  exercised  in  time 
of  health.  Belle  King. 

[CONCLUDED  ON  PAGE  12] 


THB  FARM  AIVD  RIRBSIDH 


Apbil  1,  1899 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  made 
to  order  clothing. guar- 
anteed to  fit.expressage 
prepaid  from  s5j5tosi4.90? 

dld  you  think  it  possible 
to  buy  a  high  grade  bicycle 

FOR  518.75' 

FuRNmjRE.CARPETS.  PIANOS. 
ORGANS  AND  SEWING  MA- 
CHINES AT  ASTONISHING 
PRICES. 

ALL  CATALOGUES  ARE  FREE, 
WHICH  SHALL  WE  SEND! 
ADDRESS  THIS  WAY: 
DEPT.  312. 

Julius  Hinessson. 

Xi  BjULTIAVORE.MD. 


BUY  THE  BEST 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you  should 
buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  Is  the  best 
because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the  best 
broad  tired  Electric  AVheels ;  best  seasoned  white 
hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the  best 
seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear  hounds 
are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which  is  neater, 
stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than  wood.  Well 


ELECTRIC 


painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra  length  of 
reach  and  extra  long  standards  supplied  without 
additional  cost  when  requested.  This  wagon  is 
guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  anywhere.  Write 
the  Electric  "Wheel  Co.,  Box  9C,  Quincy,  Illinois, 
for  their  new  catalogue  which  fully  describes  this 
wagon,  their  famous  Electric  Wheels  and  Electric 
Feed  Cookers. 


Enlarged  Veins 

The  danger  of  Hemorrhage,  Ulcere, 
etc.,  Pain  and  Swelling  immediately 
overcome  by  wearing  our 

"SEAMLESS  HEEL" 

Elastic 
Stockings. 

Send  direct  to  our  factory  for  price 
catalogue,  directions  for  self  meas- 
urement, etc.,  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

All  goods  made  to  special  measure. 

CURTIS  <$s  8PINDEIL  CO 

1  Market  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Patented. 


REDUCED  TO  $3.SO 

To  place  our  new  Improved  THEIUIAL 
TAPOK  BATH  CABI.NET  in  every  home,  we 

,  send  them  complete  for  30  days,  with  al- 
3  cohol  stove,  directions,  formulas,  to  any 
I  address,  upon  receipt  of  £>3.50  each. 
]  Head-steaming  attachment,  75c.  extra. 
Order  to-day.   Our*  the  L>c-t  Cabinet  made. 
Rubber-lined.   Latest  Improvements.  Cures 
without  rtru^s  a  hard  cnld  with  one  Imth, 
I  rheumatism,  lugrippe,  female   troubles,  all 
blood,  skin,  kidney  and   nervous  dltieJUes. 
kUuaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refun- 
ded. "We're  responsible.  Ship  promptly. 

Descriptive  Book  FREE.  Special  Wholesale  Prices  to  Agents. 
Address  TOLEDO  MATH  CABINET  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 


ACENTS-QWCK  sellers 

^  Lota  of  people  make 

money  without  previous 
experience  selling  our 

KEYSTONE 

i  RlvetingMaehlne 

iQuick  seller  because  it 
leaves    moDey.  Rivets 
"loops,    beepers,  etc. 
Makes  halter*,  lines, 

""etc.    Write  at  once. 

HARTMAN  MANFG.  CO.,  Box  26,  Ellwood,  City,  Pa. 

Or  Boom  77,  809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


IRCHARD  PROFIT 


0 depends  upon  worktog  all  the  fruit 
into  a  salable  product.   Cider  for 
Instance.  If  good,  clear  and  pure  It 
sells  readily  at  a  profit.  The  he 
produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  CS 

Made  in  varylDgBlzesjhandandpower. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before  you  bay, 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO, 
6 MoluBt.   lit.  Gllead,  Ohio, 


'mm&&-  OUR  SYSTEM  THE  BEST 

fel- UpiM^      BY  THE  YEAR  WW 

UfT"  \K  YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BUY  ONE- 
R-pi       yUA       WBIII  US  At  ONCE  FOR  PABTICUL)**. 

Pr^Fw¥-THOMAS,^g. 


A  FIRST  CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

That  EVERY  FARMER  Con  Afford  to  Buy. 
Hperlal  Introductory  I*rlcc  this  year  to  farmers.  Now 
is  your  chance.   Don't  fail  to  write  us  at  once. 
s<  HOFIELU  A  CO.,  Manufacturer*,  Freeport.  111. 


BURPEE'S 


FARM  ANNUAL 
— 1899.  FREE. 


W.  A.  HL'ltl'EE  A   CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


FREE 


Send  to  EaVar  Tate  *  Co.,  245  Broadway, 
New  York,  for  the  most  profitably  Interest- 
ing little  book  on  Invention!,  ever  wrltteu. 


I  ABAil  Dl  IIAAO  Large  stock.  Heat  variwiex. 
JArHH  rLUIYId  Prti  Kree  catalog.  The 

Cko.  A.  Hwkkt  NrusKitv  Co.,  Kox  13C3,  Dansvllle,  N  V. 


CDCPTAPI  CC  at  wholesale.  Bend 
OrtM  I  HULU  rorcatalog.Agents 

wanted.  lOL  LTEli  OPTICAL  CO.  rUcagu.IU. 


GIRL  STUDENTS  IN  MADRID 

Mks.  Alice  Gordon  Gclick,  who  re- 
ceived such  warm  words  of  com- 
mendation from  Admiral  Cervera, 
as  well  as  the  decoration  of  the  red 
cross,  in  appreciation  of  her  work  among 
the  Spanish  prisoners  at  Portsmouth,  has 
worked  as  an  evangelist  for  twenty-three 
years  in  Spain,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
International  Institute  for  Girls,  in  San 
Sebastian.  Graduates  from  this  school  were 
the  first  women  to  be  honored  with  degrees 
of  B.A.  and  M.A.  from  the  Madrid 
University  since  Queen  Isabella's  time, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  when  women 
occupied  chairs  in  the  University  of  Spain. 

Two  of  these  girl  students,  with  their 
teacher,  a  graduate  from  Wellesley,  desired 
to  attend  a  lecture  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy 


and  Medicine,  Madrid.  They  went  early  in 
the  morning,  and  finding  the  old  porter 
sweeping  out  the  hall,  asked  if  they  might 
see  the  professor. 

"It  is  impossible,  impossible,"  he  cried, 
aghast ;  "no  woman  ever  comes  here." 

They  next  turned  to  an  assistant  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  through  the  hall.  He 
evidently  had  his  doubts  about  the  matter, 
but  said  he  would  speak  to  the  professor. 
Presently  they  were  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  professor,  who  was  walking 
back  and  forth,  quite  wild  with  excitement 
over  this  unusual  event. 

"It  is  impossible!"  he  cried,  waving  his 
hands.  "AVe  have  no  women  here.  I  do  not 
believe  in  co-education,  and  medicine  and 
pharmacy  are  not  for  women.  Xo,  no,  it  is 
impossible !" 

"But,  professor,"  urged  the  young  women, 
"neither  do  we  believe  in  co-education.  We 
have  our  own  school  in  San  Sebastian,  and 
only  wish  to  hear  you,  to  hear  one  lecture,  so 
that  we  may  learn  your  methods." 

"Well,  you  may  come  once,"  yielded  the 
professor,  reluctantly ;  "but  not  to-day,  not 
to-day.   I  must  first  prepare  the  boys." 

What  the  preparations  were  no  one  of 
course  knew,  but  the  next  day,  when  the 
young  ladies  entered  the  lecture-room,  every 
student  arose  as  if  shot  out  of  his  seat, 
and  remained  standing  respectfully  until 
the  young  ladies  were  seated,  when,  as 
abruptly,  they  plumped  down  again.  During 
the  whole  lecture  by  not  a  word  or  gesture 
did  they  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  young 
ladies  in  any  way.  Their  behavior  was 
faultless.  When  the  lecture  was  over,  how- 
ever, and  the  young  ladies  prepared  to  go 
home,  they  found  outside  of  the  door  a  long 
line  of  students  drawn  up  in  waiting  on 
either  side  of  the  walk  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach.  They  stepped  out  instantly,  thinking 


women.  It  is  hoped  that  the  story  of  these 
girl  students  may  lead  to  awakening  her  in- 
terest.   Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 


FOR  THE  DRESSING-TABLE 

A  pretty  addition  to  the  dressing-table  is 
a  decorated  scarf  of  linen  laid  through  the 
middle  of  the  table.  It  takes  half  a  yard  of 
round-thread  linen  to  make  two.  Finish  all 
>around  the  edge  with  a  small  hem  by  hand. 
Then  stitch  three  straight  lines  all  around  it 
at  short  intervals  with  Xo.  18  Turkey  red 
cotton.  Work  the  flowers  in  white  filo  in 
long  and  short  stitches,  making  the  dots  in 
the  red,  and  also  outlining  the  flowers  in  it 
when  they  are  done.  , 

Lamp-mat.— With  the  universal  use  of 
lamps  the  pretty  lamp-mat  is  much  in  use, 
and  requires  half  a  yard  of  green  canvas 
linen.  The  pointed  edge  is  done  in  honey- 
comb-stitch with  dark-green  filo,  using  two 
threads  in  the  needle  at  once.  The 
inner  border  is  a  feather-stitch,  using  three 
strands  of  filo  at  once.  The  large  points 
coming  over  the  herring-bone  is  worked 
right  on  it,  and  is  a  lighter  shade  of  green. 
The  edge  of  the  mat  is  a  close  buttonhole- 
stitch  over  a  fine  cord,  carried  around  with 
the  working.  When  finished,  press  care- 
fully, and  then  baste  over  a  thin  piece  of  soft 
silk  of  a  pale  rose  color.      Belle  King. 

& 

CHICKEN  TAMALES 

To  make  chicken  tamales,  boil  two  pounds 
of  corn  and  a  handful  of  lime  in  water 
enough  to  cover  until  the  skins  of  the  com 
will  slip  off ;  then  wash  the  corn  and  grind  it 
very  fine.  Boil  a  large  chicken,  and  mix  the 
liquor  in  which  the  chicken  was  boiled  with 
the  ground  corn,  adding  a  pound  of  firm  lard 
and  salt  to  taste.  Having  boiled  a  pound 
of  red  peppers  until  soft,  remove  the  seeds 
and  mash  the  peppers  to  a  pulp ;  add  a  garlic- 
button  (chopped)  and  one  half  a  pound  of 
ground  chillies.  Mix  this  preparation  with 
the  chicken.  Fill  wet  corn-husks  (inner 
husks)  with  the  mixture,  alternately  with 
the  meal  and  chicken,  tie  up,  and  boil  from 
forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  When  all  are  half  done  turn  the  top 
ones  over.  This  mixture  will  make  a  dozen 
"hot  tamales."  Serve  hot,  with  the  husks 
opened,  and  the  tamales  piled  on  a  napkin. 

A  more  simple  process  is  to  use  a  quart  of 
scalded  corn-meal  instead  of  the  hulled 
corn,  and  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut instead  of  the  lard.  In  this  case  take 
a  lump  of  the  dough,  pat  it  out  into  a 
thin,  flat  cake,  put  one  spoonful  of  the  above 
chicken  mixture  on  it,  roll  them  together, 
then  roll  the  tamale  tightly  in  the  corn- 
shucks;  tie  the  ends  of  the  shucks  together 
in  a  knot  to  keep  the  tamales  from  coming 
open ;  these  need  to  boil  only  about  twenty 
minutes.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 


DAINTY  AND  USEFUL 

The  newest  thing  in  pincushions  is  a  yard 
long,  and  lays  across  the  dressing-case  like 
a  bolster.  A  cushion  resembling  a  long 
sausage  can  be  bought  at  a  fancy-store  or 
can  be  made  at  home.  This  is  covered  with 
silk  of  any  desired  "shade,  and  over  the  silk 
is  India  muslin  embroidered  with  flowers  to 
correspond.  A  puff  of  silk  covered  with 
lace  is  sewed  around  the  cushion  and  finished 
with  narrow  ribbon  run  through  a  beading, 
ahu  tied  in  full  bows  at  the  ends.  A  cushion 


■m 

innocently  that  when  they  reached  the  end 
of  the  line  the  ordeal  would  be  over. 

"Long  live  our  fellow-students !"  shouted 
the  young  men,  waving  their  caps  in  the  air, 
and  throwing  caps,  cloaks  and  canes  at  the 
girls'  feet,  and  the  girls  walked  over  them. 
When  the  girls  reached  the  end  of  the  line 
the  students,  singing  national  airs,  turned 
and  walked  still  on  either  side  of  them,  stop- 
ping carriages  and  disturbing  all  the  traffic 
of  the  street.  When  they  reached  an  open 
square  the  girls,  thinking  to  escape,  entered 
a  tram-car,  but  some  of  the  students  in- 
stantly jumped  on  their  car  and  paid  their 
fare;  then  the  whole  line  marched  on  either 
side  of  the  car,  disturbing  the  street  traffic 
and  amazing  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
the  city  more  than  ever. 

The  next  day  the  papers  rang  with  the 
story  of  these  girl  students ;  every  one  talked 
of  it,  and  echoes  of  these  stories  penetrated  • 
even  into  the  royal  palace.  Queen  Christina 
is  a  good  woman,  who  has  done  much  for 
the  poor  of  Spain,  but  she  has  never  been 
interested  in  the  higher  education  of  Spanish 


in  pale  purple  silk  is  embroidered  with 
violets,  and  a  handsome  yellow  one  with 
buttercups.  Smaller  ones  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  long  are  shown  in  the  same  proportions, 
and  also  dainty  little  triangular  cushions. 

The  jeweled  lamp-shades  are  something 
new  and  sparkling.  A  paper  shade  is 
covered  very  tightly  with  pink,  green  or  buff 
satin ;  then  holes  are  cut  through,  and  the 
jewels  simulating  rubies,  emeralds  or  topazes 
are  slipped  cunningly  in  and  fastened  with 
paste.  The  shade  is  finished  by  ornamental 
figuring  in  gold  paint,  and  ruches,  very  full, 
of  pinked  silk  to  match.  The  jewels  are  so 
cut  as  to  sparkle  brilliantly  in  the  light,  and 
can  be  bought  in  New  York  for  nine  dollars 
a  handful.  A  small  shade  sells  for  four 
dollars  and  a  half;  a  large  piano-shade  for 
twenty  dollars. 

Xot  so  expensive  are  the  pretty  coat-rests 
which  any  girl  can  make.  The  common 
wires  are  wound  with  satin  ribbon  in  green 
or  rose  or  violet,  and  finished  at  the  ends 
with  sachet-bags  made  of  the  same  ribbon. 

F.  B.  C. 


Tailor  Made  Suit  $4.98 


v  Jacket  elegantly  Bilk  lined,  skirt 
superbly  finished;  made  from 
— SyJEs  Lamb'sCelebratedFaatColor 
All-wool  Fine  TwUled  Serge, 
equal  every  way  to  others' 
•10  Suits.  Choice  of"  electric 
bl  u  e,  na  vy  blue  or  black  color, 

SEND  WD  MONEY 

this  advertisement  with  color  de- 
sired; give  bust  and  waist  meas- 
ure, length  of  skirt  (down  front) 
from  skirtband  to  bottom  and 
we'll  send  the  suit  by  express  C. 
O.D.  and  allow  you  to  try  It 
on  before  you  pay  a  cent* 
If  found  just  as  represented,  a 
perfect  fit  and  worth  every  penny 
of  $10.00  then  pay  the  express 
agent  $4.98  and  expressage.  Pay 
nothing  if  unsatisfactory. 


THF   ^JIIIT  is  made  by  ex- 

■  nt   OM  ■  ■  pert  m en  tabors 

over  designs  drawn  by  that  king 
of  ladies'  tailors.  M.  LaRochelle, 
from  Lamb's  Best  All 
Wool  Fast  Color  Serge, 
famous  everywhere  for  its 
rich,  soft  bloom  &  beau- 
tiful appearance. 

The  Jacket  is  made  in 
latest  single-breasted  style, 
with  tight-fitting  back  and 
new  fashionable  sleeves,  it 
is  superbly  trimmed  with 
fine  satin  bands,  artistic- 
ally double  silk-stitched 
and  elaborately  lined 
with  real  French 
Silk  of  beautiful  col- 
orings and  exquisite 
designs.  The  Skirt 
is  splendidly  lined,  has  new  fan  back,  nobby  welted  seams,  is 
four  yards  wide  and  hangs  gracefully  and  stylishly;  from  start  to 
finish  the  suit's  tailor-made  and  worth  fully  $10.00. 

If  desired  the  skirt  can  be  worn  without  the  jacket  with  a 
shirtwaist.  Write  for  Big  Free  Bargain  Catalogue 
of  other  Suits*  Skirts,  Capes,  Jackets,  etc. 

The  LOU  13  Z  VEH0N  C0.155  W.Jackson  St  .Chicago.  Ill 


BOOKCASE 


Less  Than 
You  can  Buy 
it  at 

Wholesale. 

Made  of  selected 
solid  oak  or  highest 
grade  Birch  Ma- 
hogany finished, 
each  piano  polished. 
It  is  60  inches  high, 
40  inches  wide  and 
■will  hold  150  vols. 
The  interior,  back 
and  the  adjustable 
shelves  are  also 
highly  finished;the 
orn  aments  are 
neatly  carved;  the 
glass  in  doors  is 
16  x  42  inches;  the 
handles  are  cast 
brass.  WORTH 

$13.50 

CBEfHAI  0ur  line  of  Wall  Paper  is  complete  in 
VltuIML  the  latest  patterns  and  we  retail  at 
wholesale  prices.  COCC  Our  mammoth  catalogue 
of  everything  to  |  II CC  eat,  wear  and  use  sent  tree 
on  application.  It  quotes  wholesale  prices  on  Grocer- 
ies, Drugs,  Dress  Goods,  Millinery,  Capes,  Clothing, 
Hats,  Caps,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Books,  Stationery,  Har- 
ness, Saddles.  Trunks,  Furniture,  Crockery,  Bicycles, 
Sewing  Machines,  Carpets,  Curtains,  etc. 

JOHN  M.  SMYTH  COMPANY, 

Estab.  1867.  150-166  W.  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Best  Seeds 

that  Grow! 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

in  CASH  PRIZES  for  1899 

and  many  other  New  Features, 
of  particular  interest,  presented  in 

URPEE'S 

Farm  Annual 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  handsome  new  book  of  176  pages, — tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including;  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illus- 
trations from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa- 
tion of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 
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SEEDS 

Good  and  Cheap 

BKST  in  the  world  from  1  cent  per 
packet  up.  Celebrated  for  strong 
and  rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
I.argre  lot  of  extra  packages 
free  in  every  order.  Oldest  re- 
liable seedsman  in  the  west.  Send 
yours  and  neighbors  address  for 
prettiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY, 

ROCKFORD.  ILL.  

EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  America, 
Including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental,  Shade 
and  Forest  Trees,  Tree 
Seedy  Etc. 

It.    IMUCIAS'  SONS, 
Wftukcfffln*  111. 

SSS  TREES 


•■iOO  vurietk'.-Also  Grapeo-Small  Fi-ultim-ie.  Beat  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  J).  i  I  r  ,  .   LKHIS  KUKSl'll.  Fredunlii,  N.  V. 

HarAall,  «.  Mnrv.  N.  Ohnicr.  Se'ifbrd, 
CTDA\UIIFIillV     W  for  15  cents.  B\ 
a  I  KAW  PLANTS  40  (10  Ea") SS cent*.  M A II. 
40  VAUIKTIKS.   I.ISTFKEE.  FINE  BfllllTRV 
WICK  HATHAWAY,  Mudl.on,  O.  rUULIlW 
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A  DEAD-SEA  APPLE 

By  Virna  Woods 

Author  of  "The  Amazons,"  "A  Modern  Magdalene,"  "Jason  Hil.lretli's  Identity," 
"An  Elusive  Lover,"  etc. 


Chapter  II. — Continued 

Jhe  room  was  furnished  plainly 
with  a  large  reading-table, 
several  cane-seated  rockers 
and  a  set  of  straight-backed 
chairs.  But  a  piano  stood  in 
one  corner,  and  from  the  center 
of  the  ceiling  was  suspended  a 
hanging-lamp.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  worn  matting, 
with  rugs  of  braided  rags  at 
the  doors.  There  were  green 
shades  at  the  windows  and  a 
wire  screen  at  the  open  front  door.  The  walls 
were  without  decoration  save  for  a  solitary  etching 
in  a  painted  pine  frame.  The  table  was  littered 
with  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  papers,  and 
he  turned  instinctively  away,  but  glanced  back, 
his  eye  arrested  by  the  paper  cover  of  a  foreign 
magazine. 

"Perhaps  I  have  made  a  mistake,  after  all,''  he 
muttered.  "If  they  read  such  things,  it  is  not 
the  untutored  wilderness  I  desired." 

At  this  moment  a  woman  entered  the  room. 
He  knew  at  once  it  was  the  girl's  sister,  although 
she  was  plumper  and  had  round  and  rosy  cheeks. 

"I  shall  have  to  take  you  up-stairs  myself,"  she 
said,  "as  Mr.  Parker  is  not  in." 

He  followed  her  up  the  uncarpeted  stairway. 
The  large  hall,  threaded  with  a  strip  of  woven 
r,ags,  divided  at  right  angles.  One  section 
extended  the  width  of  the  building,  and  showed 
through  the  open  doorways  a  succession  of  small 
and  scantily  furnished  rooms.  The  other  led  to  a 
door  that  opened  on  the  veranda  roof.  On  one 
side  a  closed  door  baffled  his  curiosity;  on  the 
other  was  a  large  parlor  facing  the  front,  furnished 
with  haircloth  chairs  and  sofa,  a  marble-topped 
center-table,  framed  woodcuts,  a  large  American 
plate-mirror  and  an  ingrain  carpet.  He  had 
caught  only  a  glimpse  of  these  things  when  Mrs. 
Parker  opened  the  door  of  a  small  room  back  of 
the  parlor. 

"Will  this  do?"  she  asked.  "It  is  the  best  I 
have." 

The  ingrain  carpet  and  the  woodcuts  of  the 
parlor  were  repeated,  and  the  furniture  was  plain. 
But  the  muslin  curtains  at  the  window  were 
freshly  laundered,  and  a  potted  fern  stood  on  the 
broad  sill. 

"It  will  do  very  well,"  he  assured  her. 

"If  you  were  going  to  stay  some  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Parker,  doubtfully, "Veva  might  give  up  her 
room.  It  is  larger  and  better  furnished  than 
this." 

"t)o  you  mean  the  young  lady?"  he  said,  quickly. 
"I  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  The  room  is 
large  enough,  and  if  I  want  anything  more  I  can 
send  to  the  city  for  it." 

"You  intend  to  stay  with  us  some  time,  then?" 
Mrs.  Parker  inquired,  almost  eagerly.  It  would 
be  something  to  have  a  guest  like  that  in  the 
house,  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  existence. 

"Probably."  was  the  response.  "I  do  not  know." 

"What  is  the  name?"  she  asked. 

"Bland— Theodore  Bland,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 
"Yon  have  lunch — " 

"At  twelve,"  she  replied. 

As  she  turned  away  he  closed  the  door,  and 
crossing  the  room  stood  looking  out  the  window 
at  the  stage  stable  and  the  blacksmith-shop  that 
faced  the, side  of  the  hotel. 

"She  has  the  face  of  a  Madonna,"  he  muttered. 
"But  I,  good  God!  what  am  I  that  I  should  dare 
to  look  at  her?" 

It  was  not  of  Mrs.  Parker  that  he  was  thinking. 


Chapter  III. 

The  next  morning,  as  Mrs.  Parker  sat  in  the 
sitting-room  mending  a  torn  frock  of  Babens',  she 
saw  the  strange  guest  cross  the  veranda  and  turn 
up  the  village  street.  Five  minutes  later  the  post- 
master's wife  appeared  at  the  open  door,  a  bundle 
of  sewing  in  her  hand.  She  entered  at  Mrs. 
Parker's  greeting,  and  dropped  heavily  into  a 
rocking-chair.  She  was  a  large,  fair  woman,  with 
gray  curls  at  each  side  of  her  head,  in  the  style  of 
a  past  generation.  It  was  said  that  she  had  never 
abandoned  the  coiffure  she  had  worn  when  she 
was  a  girl.  She  opened  her  bundle,  and  unrolling 
a  narrow  strip  of  cambric,  began  to  hem. 

"I  see  there's  a  stranger  in  town,"  she  observed. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Parker.  "He  came  last 
night." 

"From  Sacramento?"  continued  the  visitor. 

"I  suppose  so,  Mrs.  Leonard,"  replied  Mrs. 
Parker,  smiling,  "but  I  really  don't  know  how 
much  farther  he  may  have  come." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Dora  Parker."  de- 
manded Mrs.  Leonard,  letting  her  sewing  drop  in 
her  lap  and  peering  at  her  companion  over  her 
steel-rimmed  glasses,  "do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  didn't  ask  him?" 

Mrs.  Parker  laughed. 

"Of  course  I  didn't  ;  why  should  I?"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  want  to  know!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard, lapsing  into  the  vernacular  of  her  early 
speech,  learned  before  the  gold  excitement  that 
had  brought  her  to  California.  "He  wouldn't  have 
been  in  my  house  this  long  without  my  knowing 
that  much  about  him.  I  wonder  if  he's  from  the 
East?  He  doesn't  look  it  exactly;  and  yet  he 


seems  strange,  as  though  he  wasn't  a  Californian. 
I  wonder  what  brought  him  to  Lupine  Springs?" 

"I  really  can't  tell  you,  Mrs.  Leonard,"  said 
Mrs.  Parker,  dryly.  "He  has  not  made  a  con- 
fidante of  me." 

"What  did  you  say  his  name  is?"  queried  the 
visitor,  disregarding  the  sarcasm  of  her  compan- 
ion's speech. 

"I  didn't  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Parker;  "but  it  is 
Bland— Theodore  Bland." 

"So  you  did  find  out  something,"  said  Mrs. 
Leonard,  again  looking  up  over  her  glasses.  "But 
I'll  warrant  you  asked  him." 

"Well,  so  I  did,"  responded  Mrs.  Parker,  laugh- 
ing ;  "and  that  is  really  all  that  I  know  about  him." 

"That's  something,  anyway,"  said  Mrs.  Leonard, 
making  a  mental  note  of  the  name,  that  she  might 
tell  her  husband  to  watch  for  his  mail  and  look  at 
the  postmarks.   "Is  he  going  to  stay  long?" 

"He  doesn't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Parker.  "He 
may  stay  some  time.  He  said  if  he  wanted  any- 


strange  that  Bland  should  pass  several  freight- 
trains  loaded  with  grapes,  the  blue-black  ol  the 
Mission  and  the  Hamburg  being  relieved  by  the 
luscious  white  of  the  Muscat  and  the  beautiful 
pink  of  the  Tokay. 

The  ticket-agent,  a  dark,  refined-looking  man  of 
middle  age,  stood  on  the  depot  platform,  regaling 
himself  with  some  of  the  fruit. 

"Have  a  bunch?"  he  said,  genially,  extending  to 
Bland  a  magnificent  cluster  of  Tokay. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Bland,  looking  curiously  lit 
the  bunch  as  he  held  it  out  in  his  hand.  "It  is  so 
beautiful  it  seems  a  pity  to  eat  it." 

"Ah!"  said  his  companion,  carelessly;  "you  are 
not  a  Californian,  then?" 

"I  know  little  of  country  life,"  laughed  Bland, 
evasively.  And  he  began  to  question  the  agent 
about  the  amount  of  shipping  from  the  town. 

As  he  sauntered  on  his  way  a  few  minutes  later 
he  passed  the  freight-agent,  who  was  standing 
outside  his  office  eating  grapes.  Glancing  across 
the  street  he  saw  the  men  at  the  doors  of  their 
stores  engaged  in  the  consumption  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous edible.  Even  the  children  at  play  on  the  street 
were  staining  their  fingers  and  clothes  with  the 
fruit;  and  the  passers  on  the  track,  which  seemed 
to  he  the  favorite  highway  of  the  village,  helped 
themselves  freely  from  the  loaded  cars  without 
exciting  notice  or  comment. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  stranger  had  passed  the 
line  of  freight-sheds  and  come  out  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  town.  Here  the  railroad  track  he  hail 
been  following  wound  around  a  curve  by  the  upper 
hotel,  and  was  lost  to  sight.  He  left  it  for  the 
school-house  hill,  whose  pine-clad  slope  rose  above 


thing  more  in  his  room  he  would  send  to  the  city 
for  it." 

"Humph!"  observed  Mrs.  Leonard;  "he  must 
have  money-  So  the  room  isn't  good  enough  for 
him,  isn't  it?" 

Mrs.  Parker  flushed. 

"I  would  judge  from  his  appearance  that  he  has 
"been  used  to  better."  she  answered,  quietly. 

"Going  to  send  to  the  city  for  more  things,"  said 
Mrs.  Leonard,  musingly.  "I'd  like  to  see  them 
when  they  come." 

She  had  settled  herself  back  in  her  chair  to 
await  the  stranger's  return  and  "get  a  good  look 
at  him,"  as  she  phrased  it  to  herself,  even  if  she 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  speak  to  him.  She  secretly 
■determined  to  "find  out  about  him"  before  she 
went  to  bed  at  night,  if  human  ingenuity  could 
compass  that  end. 

Meantime  the  object  of  her  curiosity  had  saun- 
tered a  long  the  railroad  through  the  town,  leisurely 
taking  in  the  details  of  the  quiet  scenes.  The  place 
just  now,  however,  was  at  the  flood-tide  of  its 
activity,  the  grape  season  being  at  its  height. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  the  village  were  some  of  the 
largest  vineyards  of  the  state;  and  the  county 
itself  lay  over  a  magnificent  stretch  of  territory 
that  extended  from  the  valley  through  the  fruitful 
foot-hills  to  the  high  Sierras.  Lupine  Springs,  being 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad  to  Sacramento,  was 
the  center  through  which  the  county  produce  must 
pass  to  reach  the  eastern  markets.  Even  the 
county-seat,  Minerville,  boasting  a  population  of 
several  thousand,  and  once  the  metropolis  of  the 
state,  was  still  on  a  stage-line,  and  separated 
from  the  "railroad  by  ten  miles  of  precipitous 
Ascent  to  the  mountains.   It  was,  therefore,  not 


A  FAMILIAR  FIGURE  SEATED  WITH 
BACK  TOWARD  HIM 


him  at  the  right,  and  began  to  climb.  The  book 
that  showed  above  his  pocket  gave  evidence  of 
the  way  he  had  planned  to  pass  the  morning.  The 
exercise  and  the  interest  in  new  scenes  had  lent 
animation  to  his  expression,  but  his  face  was  still 
grave  to  sadness,  and  the  restlessness  had  not 
gone  from  his  eyes,  although  the  furtive  glances 
had  given  place  to  careless  inspection  of  the  sweep 
of  pine-clad  hills  and  purple  mountains  massed 
against  the  deep  blue  sky. 

He  had  penetrated  the  forest,  and  drawing  out 
his  book,  was  about  to  throw  himself  down  on  a 
pile  of  fragrant  pine-needles,  when  he  was  arrested 
by  the  glimpse  of  a  familiar  figure  seated  with  its 
back  to  him  a  little  distance  ahead,  where  the 
trees  broke  apart,  opening  out  a  view  of  misty 
mountains  and  snow-capped  peaks  beyond.  It 
was  the  young  lady  he  had  met  for  the  first  time 
the  day  before,  and  at  the  instant  of  recognition 
a  strange  warmth  stirred  his  heart. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  dry  pine-needles 
sketching  the  scene  before  her.  As  he  approached 
his  footsteps  made  no  sound  in  the  grass,  and  she 
did  not  discover  him  before  he  had  caught  a  view 
of  the  half-finished  picture,  sufficiently  clear  to 
surprise  him  with  the  excellence  of  her  work. 

"Good-morning,"  he  said,  lifting  his  hat  as  she 
turned  at  the  words.   "May  I  see  the  sketch?" 

"It  is  nothing,"  she  replied,  flushing  as  she 
handed  him  the  picture. 

"You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  agree  with  you," 
he  said.  "I  think  it  is  something  very  good,  and 
I  have  been  considered  a  judge  of  such  work." 

"You  are  an  artist?"  she  asked,  looking  up. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "only  a  student  of  art  and 
something  of  a  critic.  You  have  great  ability,"  he 


added,  looking  at  hev  gravely.  "Did  you  study  at 
the  Sacramento  art  school?" 

•oh,  no,"  she  said;  "I  have  never  really  studied. 
We  had  a  teacher  here  once  that  could  draw  a 
little,  and  she  taught  me  what  she  knew.  But  the. 
work  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously.  To  do  such  work 
without  instruction,  he  said  to  himself,  she  must 
almost  have  genius.  "Have  you  ever  tried  faces?" 
he  asked,  seating  himself  on  the  ground  beside  her. 

"A  few,"  she  said,  "but  no  ideal  ones;  only  the 
people  I  have  seen  here." 

"You  prefer  landscape,  perhaps?"  he  continued. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I  dou't;  but  it  is  a  little 
easier  for  me.  Some  time  I  am  going  to  copy  this." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  from  the  blank  book  that 
served  as  sketch-book  a  calendar,  on  which  was  a 
small  engraving  of  Lauenstein's  "Cradle  Song." 

"There  is  such  a  variety  of  expression  here," 
she  said.  "No  two  of  the  cherubs  are  in  the  least 
alike,  and  the  mother's  face  is  beautiful.  The 
child,  too,  is  sweet;  but  my  favorite  is  the  cherub 
with  the  harp.  If  I  could  paint  him  as  I  would 
like  to  I  would  be  happy." 

-  "I  am  familiar  with  the  picture."  said  Bland. 
"It  is  very  beautiful." 

A  moment  more  and  he  was  talking  to  her  of  the 
art  treasures  of  Europe.  She  listened  entranced, 
wondering  at  the  breadth  of  his  culture  and  his 
ease  of  speech.  He  talked  to  her  of  Dresden  and 
Paris  and  Pvome,  of  their  wonderful  galleries  and 
frescoed  churches,  and  of  the  people  that  throng 
their  streets.  He  told  her  of  his  sea-voyage  home 
and  the  terrible  storm  that  almost  wrecked  the 
ship,  and  her  heart  contracted  with  a  strange  pain 
at  thought  of  the  danger  that  was  past. 

Almost  without  realizing  it  she  began  to  tell 
him  all  about  her  own  life,  its  quiet  monotony 
and  the  aspirations  for  broader  experiences  and 
higher  planes  of  thought  than  she  could  find  in 
her  environment. 

"Only  the  hills  save  me  from  positive  discon- 
tent," she  concluded,  smiling.  "How  can  I  be 
really  unhappy  when  I  have  their  glory  to  look 
on  every  day  and  these  sweet  pine  woods  to 
dream  in?" 

As  they  rose  at  last  and  walked  back  together 
through  the  village  they  did  not  know'  that  it  was 
nearly  noon  and  more  than  two  hours  since  Bland 
had  left  the  house.  But  Mrs.  Leonard,  watching 
them  over  her  glasses  as  they  came  leisurely  down 
the  street,  knew  to  a  minute  how  long  they  had 
been  gone.  The  man  lifted  his  hat  as  they 
reached  the  veranda,  and  would  have  gone  on 
to  his  own  room,  but  Mrs.  Leonard's  ample  fig- 
ure suddenly  blocked  the  way. 

"How  warm  you  are,  Veva!"  she  said,  looking 
at  the  girl's  flushed  face.  "You  must  have  had  a 
long  walk." 

"Not  very  long,"  said  Veva,  smiling.  Then,  as 
Mrs.  Leonard  made  no  sign  of  moving,  she  gave 
her  the  introduction  she  coveted. 

"Of  course  you  are  a  stranger  here,"  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard said  to  the  new-comer.  "May  I  ask  where 
your  home  may  be?" 

"I  have  no  home,"  said  Bland,  smiling;  "I  am 
afraid  I  am  nothing  but  a  citizen  of  the  world." 

"But  I  meant  where  have  you  been  staying?" 
persisted  Mrs.  Leonard.  "Where  did  you  come 
from  when  you  came  here?" 

"Oh!"  he  responded,  carelessly,  "I  came  up  from 
Sacramento  yesterday.  What  a  beautiful  view 
you  have  from  here,  Mrs.  Leonard!  I  think  we 
must  get  Miss  Gladding  to  paint  it  for  us  some 
time."  And  with  a  smile  he  had  passed  into  Che 
sitting-room  and  through  the  hall  up  the  stairs, 
leaving  his  interlocutor  standing  disconcerted  in 
the  doorway. 

"Well,  1  declare!"  said  that  estimable  lady, 
turning  to  Veva.  "He  doesn't  seem  to  want  us  to 
know  where  he  came  from.  Came  from  Sacra- 
mento, indeed!  How  could  he  get  to  Lupine 
Springs  without  coming  from  Sacramento?  But 
perhaps  he  told  you  where  he  lived,"  she  added, 
looking  at  the  girl  suspiciously. 

"Oh,  no,"  laughed  Veva.  "In  fact.  I  didn't  ask 
him.  But  he  has  been  in  Europe.  He  was  telling 
me  about  the  art-galleries  there." 

"That's  what  kept  you  so  long,  is  it?"  said  Mrs. 
Leonard.  "Well,  I  must  be  going.  I've  got  a  new 
freezer,  and  I'll  make  you  some  ice-cream  if  you 
come  up  some  afternoon,  Veva.* 

"And  tell  you  all  about  Mr.  Bland,"  the  girl 
mentally  added,  as  she  went  into  the  house. 

Meantime  Bland  had  gone  up  the  stairs.  He 
did  not  stop  at  his  own  door,  but  went  on  to  the 
veranda  roof,  thinking  to  find  it  cooler  than  his 
room.  As  he  passed  through  the  hall  he  noticed 
that  the  door  of  Veva's  room  was  ajar,  and  obey- 
ing a  sudden  impulse,  he  paused  and  looked  in. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  little  apart- 
ment was  its  utter  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
house.  It  was  a  pretty  retreat  that  the  girl  had 
evidently  created  for  herself,  from  the  sordid  com- 
monplace of  its  surroundings,  and  in  it  the  artistic 
sense  of  her  nature  had  doubtless  found  its  sole 
expression.  The  carpet  was  soft  in  texture  and 
color,  and  the  muslin  curtains  were  bordered  with 
a  delicate  Spanish  drawn-work  that  had  probably 
been  done  by  her  own  hands,  as  a  half-finished 
tray-cloth  of  the  same  pat  tern  lay  in  her  manzanita 
work-basket,  with  a  dainty  bit  of  silk  embroidery. 
There  was  a  shelf  of  books,  and  papers  and  mag- 
azines were  scattered  over  the  tables.  A  guitar 
leaned  against  the  wall,  and  a  sheet  of  music  lay 
open  on  a  rack  beside  it.  Several  mounted  sketches 
in  charcoal  and  pastel  hung  on  the  walls  and  stood 
on  the  tables,  and  two  or  three  pots  of  fern  bright- 
ened the  broad,  low  window-sill.  A  little  bamboo 
secretary  stood  open,  and  a  willow  rocker  was 
placed  invitingly  by  the  window.  The  white- 
draped  bed  and  the  daintily  covered  dressing- 
table  completed  the  simple  furnishings  of  the 
room.  There  was  no  disorder  in  the  place,  but  it 
lacked  the  prim,  set  regularity  that  distinguished 
the  rest  of  the  house,  and  showed  like  a  mirror 
the  pastimes  and  daily  life  of  its  occupant. 
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As  the  man  stood  looking  in  a  feeling  of  reverent 
tenderness  stole  into  his  heart.  He  turned  away 
his  eyes,  and  went  out  softly,  with  his  head  bowed 
on  his  breast. 

He  stood  on  the  upper  veranda,  leaning  against 
the  door  and  looking  out  at  the  little  town  and  the 
pine-clad  hills  sloping  to  the  blue-veiled  mountains 
beyond.  As  he  gazed,  the  people  moving  about  the 
station  and  along  the  dusty  street  seemed  like 
pigmies  or  shadows  in  a  dream.  Something  had 
come  unbidden  to  his  soul,  opening  its  windows  to 
the  grander  possibilities  of  life,  something  that 
seemed  akin  to  the  nearness  of  the  azure  sky  and 
the  glamour  of  mist  on  the  hills. 

But  he  sighed  as  he  saw  the  postmaster's  wife 
emerge  from  the  shadow  of  the  porch  and  pick  her 
way  heavily  along  the  foot-path,  and  a  sudden 
uneasiness  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  dream. 
He  turned  back  to  his  room,  and  locking  himself 
in,  sat  down  by  the  window. 

"I  might  have  known  there  would  be  more  curi- 
osity in  a  place  like  this  than  in  a  large  city,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "Perhaps  I  had  better  go  abroad. 
I  might  try  Africa  next.  The  excitement  of  the 
change  would  be  good  for  me." 

But  even  as  the  thought  passed  through  his 
mind  a  face  rose  before  him— young,  beautiful, 
innocent— a  face  he  had  known  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  that  seemed  to  hold  him  with  an 
irresistible  attraction. 

He  strove  to  obliterate  it  from  his  mind. 

"I  must  not  think  of  her,"  he  muttered.  "It  is 
madness.   I  must  go  away  before  it  is  too  late." ' 

But  the  face  in  his  day-dream  smiled  and  flushed 
and  brightened  at  his  words  as  he  described  the 
marvels  of  Europe;  and  the  impulse  to  remain 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

"After  all,  why  should  I  not  broaden  her  life  a 
little?"  he  thought.  "I  will  give  her  books  and 
pictures  and  music,  and  I  will  say  no  word  that 
could  disturb  her  heart.  It  will  be  a  kindness  to 
assist  her  in  her  art  studies,  and  it  may  be  that  I 
can  thus  help  her  to  find  her  place  in  the  world." 

With  such  words  he  stifled  the  instinct  that 
urged  him  to  immediate  flight,  and  remained  to 
face  the  twofold  aanger  that  confronted  him. 


Chapter  IV. 

The  golden  haze  of  summer  had  drifted  away 
from  the  hills,  and  their  green  and  purple  slopes 
were  hidden  in  veils  of  mist  or  seen  glimmering 
through  slanting  lines  of  rain.  Now  and  then  a 
rainbow,  glorious  with  the  gorgeous  colors  pecu- 
liar to  the  mountains,  sank  its  luminous  shaft 
into  a  bank  of  firs,  and  night  after  night  the  moon 
had  thrown  a  silver  glamour  over  the  pines,  trac- 
ing a  delicate  lattice  of  light  and  shadow  on  the 
empty  streets  of  the  town.  Once  the  snow  had 
fallen,  transforming  the  bills  to  great  white  bil- 
lows and  standing  in  tiny  pyramids  on  the  foliage 
of  the  pines.  But  the  snow  had  melted,  and  the 
rain-clouds  and  the  mists  had  passed  on  into 
the  valley.  Then,  in  the  early  spring  of  Febru- 
ary, the  brown  of  the  near  hill-slopes  had  mel- 
lowed to  a  tender  green,  and  in  all  the  fields  had 
blown  myriads  of  flowers.  The  golden  poppies  of 
the  valley  and  the  bright  mountain  lilies  had  met 
in  this  borderland  of  the  hills,  and  the  blue  lupines 
nodded  in  the  wind  on  their  slender  stalks.  The 
meadow-larks  trilled  from  the  grass,  and  the  red- 
throated  linnets  built  their  nests  under  the  eaves 
of  the  houses. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  of  golden  splendor  and 
mellow  spring  warmth.  Two  figures  followed  the 
line  of  the  railroad  track  through  the  town  and 
disappeared  in  the  pines  beyond  the  school-house 
hill.  A  group  of  men  lounging  about  the  station 
speculated  idly  about,  them  as  they  passed. 

"He's  been  here  nearly  six  months,"  said  Mr. 
Cartwright,  the  ticket-agent,  "and  no  one  knows 
anything  more  about  him  than  the  day  he  came." 

"Unless  it  is  Veva  Gladding,"  interposed  Dick 
Fellows,  the  freight-agent;  "and  if  she  knows  she 
keeps  it  to  herself." 

"I  don't  think  she  knows,"  said  the  old  post- 
master, who  had  sauntered  across  to  the  station 
for  a  gossip  between  the  trains ;  "leastways,  my 
wife  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Parker  doesn't  know. 
She  asked  her  about  him  just  the  other  day." 

"He  doesn't  look  like  a  man  to  waste  his  life  in 
a  country  village,"  said  the  ticket-agent;  "and  he 
seems  to  have  all  the  money  he  needs." 

"My  wife  says  he  has  furnished  his  rooms  lux- 
uriously," commented  Fellows.  "I  know  he  got 
a  lot  of  freight  up  here  from  the  city." 

"He  takes  all  the  magazines,"  said  the  post- 
master, comprehensively;  "and  one  of  them's 
French.  But  he  doesn't  take  any  newspapers." 

"A  case  of  books  came  up  the  other  day,  too," 
said  Dick. 

"They  say  he's  teaching  Veva  Italian,"  added 
the  postmaster. 

"What  does  she  want  to  study  Italian  for?" 
queried  Dick.  "She's  not  going  to  Europe,  is  she?" 

"Where's  the  easel  to-day?"  said  Mr.  Cart- 
wright.  "He  usually  carries  that  for  her.  They 
say  he  sent  to  the  city  for  it  and  for  the  sketch- 
book she  carries.  She  never  used  anything  but 
common  drawing-paper  before  he  came." 

"That's  nothing,"  declared  the  postmaster,  with 
an  air  of  superiority.  "My  wife's  seen  a  picture 
in  her  room  that  he  sent  to  Europe  for." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  several  voices. 

"They  call  it  'A  Cradle  Song,'"  he  replied.  "It's 
a  woman  with  a  baby  in  the  cradle  and  a  lot  of 
little  angels  flying  through  the  air.  One  of  them 
is  playing  on  a  harp,  and  some  of  them  are  singing 
out  of  books.  My  wife  says  it's  a  foolish  picture, 
but  Veva  makes  a  big  fuss  over  it  and  calls  it 
her  Lanenstein,  the  name  of  the  fellow  that 
painted  it." 

"He  seems  to  have  enough  money,  anyway," 
said  Dick,  "however  he  came  by  it" 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  ticket-agent,  lowering 
his  voice,  "I've  often  wondered  if  he's  done  any- 
thing in  the  East  that  keeps  him  here.  It's  a 
mighty  good  place  to  keep  quiet  in." 


"Yes,"  said  Dick,  with  a  sudden  roar  of  laughter ; 
"there's  no  curiosity  among  the  inhabitants." 

"Well,"  said  the  postmaster,  as  he  saw  a  wagon 
drive  up  to  his  store  and  turned  leisurely  to  cross 
the  street,  "he  doesn't  get  any  letters  from  the 
East ;  nothing  but  an  occasional  letter  from  San 
Francisco,  and  the  address  is  always  typewritten." 

Meantime  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  Mrs.  Fellows, 
sitting  at  the  parlor  window  of  the  ticket-agent's 
cottage,  had  watched  the  two  figures  disappear 
up  the  railroad  track. 

"If  I  ever  saw  two  people  in  love,"  said  Mrs. 
Cartwright,  whose  sentimental  soul  had  found 
little  food  for  thought  in  her  prosaic  environment, 
"they're  the  two.  But  why  doesn't  he  marry  her?" 

Mrs.  Fellows  shrugged  her  plump  shoulders. 

"There  may  be  ties  elsewhere,"  she  said ;  "how 
do  we  know?" 

She  was  making  a  pair  of  overalls  for  her  five- 
year-old  boy,  and  she  bit  her  thread  viciously  as 
she  spoke. 

"It's  my  opinion,"  she  went  on,  "that  Mrs. 
Parker  doesn't  know  what  she's  about  to  allow 
such  goings  on.  It's  reading  to  Veva  and  singing 
and  gathering  wild  flowers  and  watching  her 
sketch  from  morning  to  night  and  week  in  and 
week  out.  I  think  a  man  should  have  some  occu- 
pation that  every  one  knows  about,  and  not  spend 
all  his  time  traipsing  around  the  country  with 
a  girl." 

"I'm  surprised  at  Veva,"  said  Mrs.  Cartwright. 
"But  what  can  you  expect?  He's  the  only  young 
man  in  town  except  Harry  Rowe,  and  poor  Harry 
will  never  amount  to  anything." 

"You  can't  say  Mr.  Bland  is  young,  exactly," 
said  Mrs.  Fellows,  doubtfully.  "And  as  for  Harry 
Bowe,  every  one  knows  who  he  is  and  all  about 
him,  if  he  is  nothing  but  Mr.  Leonard's  clerk." 

"And  doesn't  know  much  good  then,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Cartwright. 

"But  there's  the  brakeman,"  began  Mrs.  Fel- 
lows, tentatively. 

"The  brakeman!"  repeated  Mrs.  Cartwright, 
with  contemptuous  scorn.  "Veva  wants  a  man 
of  culture  when  she  marries." 

"Well,  the  man  of  culture  doesn't  seem  to  many 
her,  at  any  rate,"  Mrs.  Fellows  said,  spitefully. 
She  felt  it  a  grievance  that  the  girl  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  some  one  in  her  own  town. 

By  this  time  the  unconscious  objects  of  village 
comment  had  climbed  the  hill  just  beyond  the 
town,  and  were  standing  on  its  summit,  looking 
across  the  curving  road  and  the  ravine  beyond  to 
a  narrow  level  where  the  river  lay  glistening  like 
a  silver  ribbon  in  the  sun.  The  snowy  cap  of 
Pyramid  Peak  lifted  itself  in  the  distance  above 
the  purple  range  of  mountains.  Below  them  lay 
the  village,  insignificant,  forgotten. 

"A  wide  sweep  of  landscape  like  this,"  said 
Veva,  musingly,  "always  makes  me  long  for  a 
broader  life.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  content 
yourself  here." 

He  looked  at  her  with  troubled  eyes.  Passionate 
words  leaped  to  his  lips,  but  he  clinched  his  hands 
and  suppressed  them. 

"I  am  never  lonely  among  the  pines,"  he  said. 

She  had  flushed  and  turned  aside  under  the 
unacknowledged  ardor  of  his  gaze.  Now  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  calmed  by  the  convention- 
ality of  his  reply. 

"Not  with  such  company  as  this,"  she  added, 
holding  up  a  little  volume  of  Dante  she  carried  in 
her  hand.  "Let  us  go  on  with  the  lesson." 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  they  returned. 
The  man  carried  the  book  in  his  pocket,  for  the 
girl's  hands  were  laden  with  flowers.  He  saw  her 
put  them  in  a  jardiniere  in  her  room  when  they 
had  separated  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  room  recalled  to  him 
his  first  day  in  Lupine  Springs.  He  remembered 
how  he  had  been  struck  by  its  contrast  with  the 
rest  of  the  house,  when  he  saw  the  books,  music 
and  embroidery  scattered  about  in  pretty  con- 
fusion, the  guitar  leaning  against  the  wall,  the 
manzanita  sewing-basket  and  the  open  secretary. 
The  dainty  refinement  of  the  simple  furnishings 
had  thrilled  him  even  then  with  the  thought  of 
what  her  taste  and  skill  could  do  if  he  should  pour 
his  fortune  in  her  lap.  Now  the  easel  he  had  given 
her  and  the  European  carbons  he  had  hung  on  her 
walls  but  served  to  heighten  and  complete  the 
original  effect.  He  sought  his  room,  his  heart 
stabbed  with  a  recurrence  of  the  thought  of  her 
narrow  life  and  his  inability  to  lift  her  from  it. 

"Fool  that  I  am,"  he  muttered,  "to  stay  here 
and  dream  of  a  forbidden  Paradise!  And  yet- 
how  can  I  leave  her?  Only  to  speak  with  her, 
only  to  see  her,  even  if  a  great  way  off,  were  better 
than  to  be  alone.  But.  God  forgive  me,  it  is  wrong- 
ing her."  For  he  knew  that  she  loved  him. 

He  noticed  at  dinner  that  she  was  pale  and  dis- 
trait, and  she  excused  herself  before  the  dessert 
was  brought  on.  Later  he  looked  for  her  in  vain 
in  the  sitting-room  and  on  the  veranda.  He  went 
up-stairs  and  saw  that  the  lamps  had  not  been 
lighted  in  the  parlor.  She  must  have  gom-  to  her 
room,  he  thought,  as  he  wandered  disconsolately 
down  the  stairs  and  out  on  the  street.  But  he  saw 
that  her  windows  were  dark  as  he  passed  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  house. 

The  moonlight  lay  on  the  pine-covered  slopes 
and  on  the  roofs  of  the  cottages.  The  stars  shone 
scintillant  and  cold  out  of  a  deep  blue  sky.  He 
shivered,  and  retraced  his  steps  till  he  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  the  parlor.  The  moon  shone  through 
the  windows,  flooding  the  room  with  a  soft  lumi- 
nance. The  stiff  chairs,  the  gaudy  carpet,  the 
inartistic  walls  were  touched  with  the  glamour  of 
a  silver  veil.  But  over  on  the  old-fashioned  lounge 
across  the  room  lay  a  girlish  figure,  the  white  face 
turned  up  to  the  moonlight. 

"Veva!"  he  cried,  softly,  and  went  over  and 
knelt  by  her  side.  She  was  sleeping,  one  hand 
thrown  back  of  her  head,  the  other  lying  loosely 
closed  by  her  side.  The  pale  beauty  of  her  face, 
made  more  ethereal  by  the  moonlight,  smote  him 
with  remorseful  pain.   She  seemed  too  fair,  too 


fragile  for  the  world,  too  like  a  lovely  spirit  astray 
among  the  common  walks  of  men.  She  must  have 
dreamed  as  he  approached  her,  for  a  slow  smile 
parted  her  lips,  and  the  long,  dark  lashes  quivered 
a  moment  as  though  the  eyes  would  open.  But  on 
the  softly  curved  cheeks  were  traces  of  tears,  and 
the  bit  of  lace  and  linen  in  her  hand  was  pressed 
into  a  wet  little  wad.  Had  she  been  thinking  of 
him  and  his  silence  when  she  shed  those  tears? 
The  thought  was  intolerable,  and  he  turned  aside 
with  a  groan.  But  the  after-sweetness  of  the  fancy 
thrilled  him  and  drew  his  eyes  again  to  her  face. 
She  was  so  fair,  so  innocent,  so  good !  He  touched 
her  dark  hair  softly,  and,  bending,  pressed  a  light 
kiss  on  her  forehead.  In  a  moment  the  world  had 
changed  for  him.  He  could  feel  the  beating  of  his 
pulses,  and  there  was  a  loud  ringing  in  his  ears. 
He  longed  unutterably  to  lift  her  to  his  breast  and 
wake  her  with  passionate  kisses. 

"I  could  carry  her  in  my  arms  to  the  ends  of  the 
world,"  he  whispered,  madly. 

She  stirred  slightly,  and  her  breath  fluttered 
with  a  broken  sigh.  He  drew  back  with  set  hps 
and  hands  clinching  till  the  nails  were  pressed 
into  the  flesh.  He  turned  at  the  door  with  a 
lingering,  hopeless  look,  then  went  out  into  the 
darkness. 

As  he  stumbled  through  the  hall  he  saw  that  her 
door  was  ajar,  and  the  moonlight  swept  in  a  slant- 
ing line  across  the  table.  The  wild  flowers  they 
had  gathered  had  closed  their  petals  and  drooped 
a  little  on  their  frail  stems.  He  went  on  into  his 
room,  and  lighting  the  lamp,  began  searching 
among  his  books.  At  last  he  drew  out  a  little 
volume  bound  in  blue  and  gold.  It  was  a  copy  of 
Petrarch's  sonnets.  He  passed  through  the  hall 
softly,  that  he  might  not  waken  the  sleeper,  and 
pausing  a  moment  at  her  door,  pushed  it  open  and 
went  into  the  room.  He  laid  the  book  on  the  table, 
and  went  out  as  noiselessly  as  he  had  entered. 

"Perhaps,"  he  thought,  as  he  re-entered  his 
room,  "it  will  speak  to  her  a  message  that  I  dare 
not  utter  with  my  lips." 

Clouds  had  gathered  suddenly  and  obscured  the 
moonlight,  and  the  darkness  seemed  to  enter 
the  lonely  chambers  of  his  heart. 

It  was  far  in  the  night  that  he  was  wakened  from 
troubled  slumber  by  the  noise  of  rain-drops  on  the 
windows  and  the  monotonous  sound  of  cow-bells 
in  the  corral.  The  night-lamp  cast  weird  shadows 
on  the  walls,  and  as  he  lay  and  watched  them  he 
shivered  with  an  intolerable  sense  of  desolation. 

"My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear,"  he 
thought,  bitterly.  "Is  not  my  soul  guiltless,  what- 
ever my  body  may  have  done?  Why,  then,  should 
I  condemn  myself  to  perpetual  penance?  -  Why 
should  I  not  drink  the  cup  of  happiness  that  is 
held  to  my  hps?" 

But  even  as  the  words  passed  through  his  mind 
the  thought  shamed  him.  Could  he  take  Veva 
away  from  her  home  and  make  her  a  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth?  Or  could  he  bind  her  to  him 
and  then  leave  her  to  loneliness  and  sorrow?  He 
sighed  heavily,  and  listened  to  the  steady  beating 
of  the  rain. 

Meantime  Veva,  who  had  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep,  lay  dreaming  of  him  with  the  little  blue 
and  gold  book  pressed  in  the  pillow  under  her 
cheek. 

For  many  days  Veva  had  been  working  on  her 
copy  of  "A  Cradle  Song."  She  had  moved  her  easel 
into  the  parlor,  under  the  pretext  of  securing  a 
better  light ;  but  Bland  knew,  with  a  troubled  pain 
not  unmixed  with  joy,  that  she  wanted  a  studio 
where  he  might  watch  her  at  her  work.  For 
hours  he  would  sit  near  her,  suggesting"  lights 
and  shadows,  and  criticizing  and  encouraging  her 
as  she  brought  out  the  different  expressions  of  the 
faces.  As  she  painted  the  Madonna,  beautiful 
with  serene  joy,  and  the  lovely  child  asleep  in  its 
cradle  by  her  side,  he  watched  the  changing  lights 
on  her  own  expressive  face  with  longing  despair. 
He  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be  near  the  girl,  and 
the  tender  beauty  of  the  painting  was  like  a  silent 
reproach.  More  than  once  he  had  risen  abruptly 
and  left  the  room ;  but  again  and  again  he  found 
himself  by  her  side,  held  by  a  spell  he  no  longer 
had  strength  to  resist. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  said  one  day,  an  impulse  of 
strong  feeling  leading  him  to  play  with  danger, 
"do  you  think  one  could  be  happy  in  following 
an  art  and  living  without  the  nearer  human 
interests?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  "I  do  not." 

Her  head  was  bent  over  her  work,  but  he  saw 
that  for  an  instant  her  hand  trembled.  Then  she 
touched  with  her  brush  lightly  and  caressingly 
the  face  of  the  mother  in  the  picture. 

"It  is  better,  then."  he  persisted,  "to  know  the 
common  experiences  of  life,  to  love  and  marry  and 
die,  and  to  miss  the  heights  gained  by  the  few?'" 

"Ah!"  she  .exclaimed,  quickly,  with  flushing 
cheeks,  "do  you  think  that  love  is  common?  It 
seems  to  me  that  love,  even  more  than  fame,  is 
for  the  happy  few." 

He  looked  at  her  averted  face  and  felt  himself 
shaken  by  a  strong  wave  of  emotion.  He  tried  to 
control  himself  and  to  turn  the  talk  into  another 
channel.  It  was  too  late  to  recede.  The  wave 
bore  him  on  and  plunged  him  into  further  speech. 

"And  if  one  found  such  happiness,"  he  began, 
and  paused. 

"It  were  better  than  all  the  world  beside,"  she 
answered,  simply. 

"Even  if  it  brought  sorrow?"  he  said. 

"Even  if  it  brought  sorrow  in  the  end,"  she 
replied. 

He  had  drawn  her  gaze  to  his,  and  for  a  moment 
they  saw  in  each  other's  eyes  that  which  made 
their  pulses  leap  and  their  hearts  beat  madly. 
Her  eyes  fell  under  his  glance,  and  she  began  to 
tremble.  He  rose  and  stood  by  the  easel,  looking 
down  on  her  bent  head.  With  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  tenderness  he  put  out  his  hand  to  lay 
it  on  her  hair,  but  as  his  glance  fell  upon  his 
strong,  white  fingers  he  shuddered  violently,  and 
turning  away,  went  out  of  the  room. 


Baby's 
Summer 
Troubles 


— the  anxious  season  with 
the  Mother — the  critical  sea> 
son  with  the  nursing  and  teeth* 
ihg  baby.  The  bonle=baby  has 
the  most  trouble,  and  often  suf - 
fers  continually  from  colic  and 
dysentery— both  usually  caused 
by  food  improperly  given, 
because  most  rubber  nipples 
are  not  adapted  to  baby's  re- 
quirements— they  feed  too  fast 
ortoo  slow — collapse — or  can't 
be  easily  kept  clean.  The  least 
particle  of  food  or  milk  allowed 
to  collect  in  the  nipple  will 
ferment  and  poison  the  whole 
meal— then  baby  suffers.  The 
"Davidson  Health  Nipple" — 
the  only  one  "with  a  collar" — is  noth- 
ing but  purest  rubber,  and  it  can  be  easily 
turned  inside  out  to  clean.  No  projections, 
ridges  or  valves  to  hide  the  poison  germs.  If 
you  want  to  know  how  to  prevent  baby's  sum- 
mer troubles,  send  for  a  copy  of  Vol.  XII  of 

" MOTHER'S  FREE  LIBRARY"  j  2  ^f™t'a°Je.  } 

DAVIDSON  RUBBER  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  will  send  a  sample  of  the  "Davidson 
Health  Nipple  "  for  two"  cents  postage.  116-26 
All  dealers  sell  Davidson's  Family  Rubber  Goods. 


.Cures  While  You  Sleep, 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Asthma,  Catarrh  &  Colds. 

Hundreds  of  thousands,  all  overthe  world, 
;  use  Cresoleue— DO    YOU?  Whoopine 
Cough  and  Croup  never  result  fatally  when  It  Is 
used.  Asthma  and  Catarrh  sufferers  get  Im- 
mediate relief.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Write  for  free 
!  booklet  giving  doctors'  testimonials  and  prices. 

!  The  Vapo-Cresolene  Co.,  68  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

Schleffelln-&  Co.,  N.  X.,  TJ.  S.  Agents. 


ELGIN  WATCH 


Ladies  or  Gents  size,  stem  wind  and  set 

WARRANTED  20  YEARS. 

Elgin  made  movement  in  a  14  k.  Gold 
.^^pwrv^^S^   P1*"  hunting  case,  elegantly  en- 
r#+        -^^t^/\?r3ved.    Fit  for  a  king.    No  better 
watch  made  than  an  Elgin. 
Host  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Special  Offer  for  the  next  U) 
days,  send  us  your  full  name 
Land  address  and  we  will  send  L  _ 
[this  watch  by  express  C.  O.  D.  ""' 
I  with  privilege  of  examination, 
'if  found  satisfactory  pav  the 
agent  our  special  price,  95.49 
and  express  charges.   A  guar- 
antee and  beautiful  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  with  every  watch 
Write  at  once  as  this  may  not 
'appear  again.  Address, 
KAT.  2LFG.  *  IMPORTING  CO.,  334  Dearborn  St.,B.161  .Chitago 

No  Money  in  Advance! 

_  VIOL1NS.MANDOLINS.IGUITABS 

and  other  musical  instruments  sent  C.O.D.  subject  to 
examination  without  one  cent  in  advance.  Buy  direct 
from  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  Save  dealers'  large 
profits.  Here  are  three  leaders  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated anywhere,      A  sweet*  toned  Mandolin  $4.00. 
Equal  to  others  sold  by  dealers  at  $S.00.   A  high- 
grade,  handsomely  finished,  $6.00  Guitar  for  $2.90. 
An  $3.00  Stradivarius  model  Violin  including  Out- 
fit of  bow,  case,  rosin,  extra  set  strings  and  in- 
struction book  for  $3.15.    Banjos.  $1.25  and  up; 
Music  Boxes  45c.  Comets  $6.25.  Pianos  $125.00; 
Organs  $21  75  and  up,  sent  on  30  days  free  trial  at 
factory  prices.  Large  Musical  Instrument,  Piano 
and  Organ  Catalogue  FREE,  explaining  all 
about  our  "no  money  in  advance  plan." 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 

160  W.  Van  Boren  St.,  B-7,     Chicago,  I1U 

WEEKLY 

AND  EXPENSES 

Guaranteed  Good. 
Men  to  Sell  oar 

ARCTIC  REFRIGERATING  MACHINE 

for  Cooling  Befrigerators;gnaranteed 
75  per  cent  cheaper  than  ice;  indestruc- 
tible,everlasting.  Every  ownerof  a  re- 
frigerator buys  them,  as  the  saving  of 
ice  in  one  month  more  than  pays  ior 
machine.  Over  5000  in  use»greatest 
monopoly  ever  offered  agents;  no  com- 
petition, exclusive  territory  assigned 
erood  salesmen.  Write  today,  secure  vour  termor 

r»       i^ir.n       ADOTin  n  r  r  n  i  r  r  o  a  t  i  u  c  nn 


$100 


ifiTtaken.  ARC T I C  RE FR i G E R A T I N G  C 0 ,  "  CINCINNAf  I, 


before 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  i 

M  rs .  t..  La  n  ier ,  Mar 
■tia.Tenn.  .writes 
"Itreduced  my  weight  2  I  'bs.  Inl5days 
without  any  unpleasant  effect*  wbatevor," 

vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  ran  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.  Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage, etc. 
Hall  chemical  Co.     B  Box  St.Louis.  Mo. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  haJt. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  ecalp  diseases  &  hair  falling, 
fiOc,  and  $L00at_Drug^i^SM^ 


LADIES ' 


Make  Big  Wages 
-AT  home — 

and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 
_  work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  irladly  eend  full  particularsto  allsending 
2c.  stamp.  JUIS.  A.  H.  KlfcUl.NS,  Box  20  Banton  Harbor,  Bleb. 

0|r>r\C'  Cf~rC  ffikinds,  named,  in  case,  with 
DIKUo     CUUj  Pink  cotton,  Sl-00  prepaid. 

F.pit  drill.  Blow-pipe,  Em- 
bryo hook  and  data,  35c.  post-paid.  Catalog  over  300  Illus- 
trations, 10c.   C1IA8.  K.  ItK.KD,  TO  Tlioma.  St.,  Worce«ter,  Haaa. 


J  firioUtoLIrbtJfe  I  r|f|  ft  Hidden  Ram.  and 
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The  girl  sat  still,  quivering  with  the  pnin  of  dis- 
appointment aud  the  shame  of  having  betrayed 
her  secret  to  his  eyes.  Tears  dropped  on  the  little 
Bands  clasped  tightly  in  her  lap. 

There  was  a  patter  of  feet  at  the  door,  and 
Babens  came  into  the  room.  She  went  up  to  the 
bowed  figure,  and  climbing  into  the  girl's'  lap, 
uestled  against  her  breast. 

"Why.  Aunt  Vera!"  she  exclaimed,  in  childish 
wouder,  "you  cryin'." 

"Hush,* dear,"  said  Veva.  gently;  "it  is  only  a 
headache." 

But  she  pressed  the  child  to  her  passionately, 
and  laid  her  cheek  on  the  sunny  little  curls. 

"Babens,  Babens,"  she  moaned,  "will  you  grow 
up  some  time  to  suffer  as  I  do?" 

But  the  heart  of  the  young  is  buoyant.  Before 
she  saw  Bland  again  she  had  explained  his  silence. 

"He  is  only  trying  me  a  little,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "After  while  he  will  surely  speak,  for  his 
eyes  have  already  spoken  more  than  words." 

But  the  happiness  seemed  too  great  to  be  re- 
alized, and  she  wondered,  with  a  presentiment 
of  evil,  how  she  had  deserved  it. 

That  evening  as  she  sat  by  the  open  parlor  door, 
lightly  thrumming  the  strings  of  her  guitar,  he 
came  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"I  have  been  overhauling  my  box  of  books,"  he 
said,  "and  I  found  this  for  you." 

He  handed  her  a  large  volume  bound  in  morocco 
and  gold.  On  the  back  was  embossed  the  title. 
'■The  Madonnas  of  Raphael."  She  lifted  the 
cover,  and  saw  her  own  name  on  the  fly-leaf. 
Flushing  with  delight,  she  looked  up  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  smiling  at  her  pleasure,  a  sudden  tender- 
ness in  the  look. 

"You  are  too  good  to  me,"  she  said,  beginning 
to  turn  the  leaves  of  the  book. 

"I  am  glad  if  I  may  add  even  a  little  to  your 
happiness."  he  replied. 

Then  he  began  to  explain  the  engravings  and  to 
tell  her  the  galleries  in  which  he  had  seen  some  of 
the  paintings. 

She  paused  the  longest  at  the  last  of  the  pictures, 
the  Sistine  Madonna.  She  had  never  seen  it  before. 

"I  like  this  the  best,"  she  said. 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  replied,  thrilled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  sympathy.  "It  is  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  Dresden  gallery." 

The  full  moon  had  risen  over  the  hills  and  thrown 
across  the  room  a  broad  stream  of  light  that  softly 
illuminated  the  girl's  face  and  silvered  the  white 
draperies  of  her  dress.  Without,  the  witchery  of 
the  night  lay  on  the  misty  hills  and  the  purple 
mountains  with  their  drift  of  snow-peaks  against 
the  sky.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  the  man  that  the 
little  village  and  all  the  noisy  cities  beyond  had 
been  swept  away,  and  that  they  two  were  alone 
together  in  all  the  world. 

"Sing  to  me,"  he  said,  lifting  the  guitar  and 
placing  it  in  her  hands. 

The  men  sitting  on  the  veranda  below  ceased 
their  idle  talk  and  musingly  watched  the  blue 
smoke  curl  from  their  pipes  as  the  sound  of  her 
voice  floated  down  through  the  open  door. 

So  the  time  passed,  and  day  by  day  and  night 
after  night  the  dream  went  on;  and  in  the  calm  of 
the  moonlight  and  the  pine-clad  hills  the  spell 
of  silence  was  unbroken.  But  Veva  began  to 
droop  like  a  flower  in  the  suu,  and  in  her  eyes  was 
a  wistful  expectancy  that  was  almost  pain. 

[  TO  BE  CONTESTED  ] 

4. 

STAR  DISTANCES 

In  the  calm  and  silent  hours  of  beautiful  eve- 
nings, what  pensive  gaze  is  not  lost  in  the  vague 
windings  of  the  Milky  Way,  in  the  soft  and  ce- 
lestial gleam  of  that  cloudy  arch,  which  seems 
supported  on  two  opposite  points  of  the  horizon, 
and  elevated  more  or  less  in  the  sky,  according 
to  the  place  of  the  observer  and  the  hour  of  the 
night?  While  one  half  appears  above  the  hori- 
zon the  other  sinks  below  it,  and  if  we  removed 
the  earth,  or  if  it  were  rendered  transparent,  we 
should  see  the  complete  Milky  Way,  under  the 
form  of  a  great  circle,  making  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  sky. 

Let  us  point  a  telescope  toward  any  point  of 
this  stupendous  arch.  Suddenly  hundreds,  thou- 
sands of  stars  show  themselves  in  the  telescopic 
field  like  needle-points  on  the  celestial  vault.  Let 
us  wait  for  some  moments,  that  our  eye  may 
become  accustomed  to  the  darkness  of  the  back- 
ground, and  the  little  sparks  shine  out  by  thou- 
sands. Let  us  leave  the  instrument  pointed 
motionless  toward  the  same  region,  and  there 
slowly  passes  before  our  dazzled  vision  the  distant 
army  of  stars.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  see 
them  appear  by  thousands  and  thousands.  "Will- 
iam Herschel  counted  three  hundred  aud  thirty- 
one  thousand  in  a  width  of  five  degrees  in  the 
constellation  Cygnus,  so  nebulous  to  the  naked 
eye..  H  we  could  see  the  whole  of  the  Milky  Way 
pass  before  us  we  should  see  eighteen  millions 
of  stars. 

Thought  travels  fast— faster  than  a  comet,  faster 
than  light.  A  rushing  comet  would,  it  is  believed, 
take  twenty  millions  of  years  to  cross  the  chasm 
between  the  nearest  known  fixed  star  and  us. 
Light,  flashing  along  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  thousand  miles  a  second,  will 
perform  the  same  Journey  in  four  years  and  a 
third.  But  thought  can  overleap  the  boundary  in 
less  than  a  single  moment. 

Light,  which  comes  to  us  from  the  sun  in  eight 
minutes  and  a  half,  takes  over  four  and  a  third 
years  to  reach  us  from  Alpha  Centauri.  From  this 
four-years-and-a-third  length  of  journey  between 
Alpha  Centauri  and  earth  the  numbers  rise  rapidly 
to  twenty  years,  fifty  years,  seventy  years,  even 
hundreds  of  years.  The  distance  of  most  of  the 
stars  is  completely  beyond  our  power  to  measure. 
The  whole  orbit  of  our  earth,  nay,  the  whole  wide 
orbit  of  the  far-off  Neptune,  would  dwindle  down 
to  one  single  point  if  seen  from  the  greater  number 
of  the  stars. 


The  nearest  star  to  us  reigns  at  a  distance  of 
275.000  tunes  our  distance,  from  the  sun;  out  to 
that  star  an  immense  desert  surrounds  us,  the 
most  profound,  the  darkest  and  the  most  silent  of 
solitudes. 

The  solar  system  seems  to  us  very  vast ;  the 
abyss  winch  separates  our  world  from  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Neptune  appears  to  us 
immense;  relatively  to  the  fixed  stars,  however, 
our  whole  system  represents  but  an  isolated 
family  immediately  surrounding  us— a  sphere  as 
vast  as  the  whole  solar  system  would  be  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  simple  point  if  it  were  transported 
to  the  distance  of  the  nearest  star.  The  space 
which  extends  between  the  solar  system  and  the 
stars,  and  which  separates  the  stars  from  each 
other,  appears  to  be  entirely  void  of  visible  mat- 
ter, with  the  exception  of  nebulous  fragments, 
cometary  or  meteoric,  which  circulate  here  and 
there  in  the  immense  voids. 

Xine  thousand  two  hundred  aud  fifty  systems 
like  ours,  bounded  by  Xeptune,  would  be  con- 
tained in  the  space  which  isolates  us  from  the 
nearest  star! 

It  is  marvelous  that  we  can  perceive  the  stars  at 
such  a  distance.  What  an  admirable  transparency 
in  these  immense  spaces  to  permit  the  light  to 
pass,  without  being  wasted,  to  thousands  of  bill- 
ions of  miles!  Around  us,  in  the  thick  air  which 
envelops  us,  the  mountains  are  already  darkened 
and  difficult  to  see  at  seventy  miles ;  the  least  fog 
hides  from  us  objects  on  the  horizon.  What  must 
be  the  tenuity,  the  rarefaction,  the  extreme  trans- 
parency of  the  ethereal  medium  which  fills  the 
celestial  spaces!— From  "The  Story  of  the  Sun, 
Moon  and  Stars."  by  Agnes  Gibeme.  - 


THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN 

CBy  courtesy  of  "McClure's  Magazine."  Copyright, 
1699,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.    All  rights  reserved.] 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden- 
Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed — 

Go,  bind  four  sons  to  exile 
To  serve  your  captives'  need ; 

To  wait,  in  heavy  haruess. 
On  fluttering  folk  aud  wild — 

Your  new-caught  sullen  peoples, 
Half  devil  and  half  child. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden- 
In  patience  to  abide. 

To  veil  the  threat  of  terror 
And  check  the  show  of  pride ; 

By  open  speech  and  simple, 
An  huudred  times  made  plain, 

To  seek  another's  profit 
And  work  another's  gain.  ■ 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

The  savage  wars  of  peace — 
Fill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine, 

And  bid  the  sickness  cease; 
And  when  your  goal  is  nearest 

(The  end  for  others  sought) 
Watch  sloth  and  heathen  folly 

Bring  all  your  hope  to  nought. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden— 

Ko  iron  rule  of  kings, 
But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper — 

The  tale  of  common  things. 
The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter, 

The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread, 
Go,  make  them  with  your  living 

And  mark  them  with  your  dead. 

»   Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden, 

And  reap  his  old  reward — 
The  blame  of  those  ye  better, 

The  hate  of  those  ye  guard— 
The  cry  of  hosts  ye  humor 

(Ah,  slowly!)  toward  the  light: — 
"Why  brought  ye  us  from  bondage, 

Our  loved  Egyptian  night?" 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden— 

Ye  dare  not  stoop  to  less — 
Nor  call  too  loud  on  Freedom 

To  cloke  your  weariness. 
By  all  ye  will  or  whisper, 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 
The  silent,  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden! 

Have  done  with  childish  days — 
The  lightly  proffered  laurel, 

The  easy  ungrudged  praise : 
Comes  now,  to  search  your  manhood 

Through  all  the  thankless  years, 
Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom, 

The  judgment  of  your  peers. 


HOW  JAPANESE  WOO 

Japan  is  a  long  way  off,  and  this  charming  story 
of  how  courtships  are  carried  on  among  the  elite  of 
their  society  comes  to  us  from  this  far-away  land. 

In  certain  districts,  in  bouses  wherein  resides  a 
daughter  of  marriageable  age,  an  empty  flower- 
pot is  encircled  by  a  string  and  suspended  from  a 
window  or  the  veranda.  Instead  of  serenades  by 
moonlight  and  other  delicate  ways  of  making  an 
impression  it  is  etiquette  for  the  Japanese  lover 
to  approach  the  dwelling  of  his  sweetheart  bearing 
some  choice  plant  in  his  hand,  which  he  reverently 
proceeds  to  plant  in  the  empty  vase.  This  takes 
place  when  he  is  fully  aware,  that  mother  and 
daughter  are  at  home. 

This  act  of  placing  a  plant  in  the  flow  er-pot  is 
equivalent  to  a  formal  proposal  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice.  The  lover  having  settled  the  plant  of  his 
mind,  retires,  and  the  lady  is  free  to  act  as  she 
pleases.  If  he  is  the  right  man,  she  takes  every 
care  of  his  gift,  paters  it  and  tends  it  carefully 
with  her  own  hands,  that  all  may  see  that  the 
donor  is  accepted  as  a  suitor.  But  if  he  is  not 
the  favorite,  or  if  the  stern  parents  object,  the 
poor  plant  is  torn  from  the  vase,  and  the  next 
morning  lies  limp  and  withered  on  the  veranda  or 
in  the  path  below. 


H  SILVERWARE  FR 


in 

uu 


j]HIS  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating  and  med- 
icines the  same  as  solid  silver.  The  base  of  this  ware  is  solid  nickel-silver 
metal,  and  being  perfectly  white  and  hard  it  will  never  change  color,  and 
will  wear  a  lifetime.  This  ware  will  not,  cannot  turn  brassy,  corrode  or  rust. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  that  each  and  every  piece  of  this  ware  is  plated  with 
the  full  STANDARD  amount  of  pure  coin-silver.    In  beauty  and  finish  it  is  perfect. 


FULL  SIZE^ 

All  of  the  ware  is  full  regulation  size. 
Dessert-forks  are  specially  designed  for 
cutting  and  eating  pie,  and  dessert-spoons 
are  proper  spoons  with  which  to  eat  soup. 


GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  every  piece  of 
j  this  ware  to  be  exactly  as  it 
)  is  described  and  to  give  entire 
(  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  £ 


|  Will  Stand  Any  Test  J{ 


To  test  this  silverware  use  acids  or  a 


full  standard  amount  of  pure  coin-silver  and  the  base  solid  white  metal  and 
exactly  as  described  in  every  other  particular  -we  will  refund  your  money  and 
make  you  a  present  of  the  subscription.  If  returned  to  us  we  will  replace  free  of 
charge  any  piece  of  ware  damaged  in  making  the  test. 


TlMTnTTAT  T  T*'  \"  I  'PT?  Each  Piece  of  this  ware  (except  the  knives) 
11  ^1  1  IX^A^    J^i-.  1    1  I_*1V    erjgraTe(3  free  0f  charge  with  an  initial  letter  in 

Old  English.    Only  one  letter  on  a  piece.    Say  what  initial  you  want. 

The  base  of  the  table-knives  is  fine  steel  highly  polished.  They  are  first  plated  with 
nickel-silver,  vjhich  is  as  hard  as  steel,  then  plated  vtith  12  pennyweights  of  coin- 
silcer.  The  best  silter-plated  knires  on  the  market.  For  want  of  space  pictures  of 
the  Gracy-ladle,  Bemj-spoon,  Pie-knife  and  Child's  Set  are  not  shown  here,  but  they 
are  all  of  the  same  design  andfull  regulation  size. 


ARISTON  SILVER  POLISH 

Is  absolutely  chemically  pure — free  from  mercury,  acid,  ammonia,  grit, 
or  other  injurious  substance.  It  is  the  only  material  which  cleans  and 
polishes  silverware  perfectly  at  the  same  time.  A  child  can  use  it.  Comes 
in  quart  packages — enough  to  last  the  average  family  for  several  years. 
Never  loses  its  strength.  Try  it,  and  if  you  don't  think  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  polish  you  ever  used  or  can  buy  anywhere  else  we  will  refund 
your  money  and  let  you  keep  the  polish.  A  quart  package  of  Ariston 
Silver  Polish  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  25  cents,  or  will  be  given 
free  to  club=raisers  for  sending  TWO  extra  names  in  a  club. 


PREMIUM  OFFERS 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and 
the  Silverware  to  any  one  at  the  following  prices : 


1 


Teaspoons  for 
Forks  for 
Tablespoons  for 
Knives  for 
Coffee=spoons  for 
Dessert-spoons  for 
.Dessert-forks  for 


lor 


Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6 
Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6 
Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6 
Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  a  Set  of  6 
Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  a  Set  of  6 
Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6 
Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  a  Set  of  6 
Farm  and  Fireside  I  year  and  Berry=spoon  for 
Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Pie=knife  for 
Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Gravy=ladJe  for  - 
Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Butter=knife  and  Sugar=sbell  (both  1 
Farm  and  Fireside  1  year  and  Child's  Set  ( *■ »«M*t«jMs»*»M  for 

\         -will  Stpunn  / 

(  When  any  of  the  above  offers  are  accepted  ttw  name  may  be  counted  in-  a  rlub  ) 

SILVERW  ARE  FRSE 

For  Clubs  of  Subscribei-s  to  ti"ie  Farm  and  Fireside 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  Forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  seven  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  sevt  n  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  Knives  given  free  for  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  Dessert=spoons  given  free  for  a  club  of  five  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  Dessert=forks  given  free  for  a  club  of  five  subscribers. 

Set  of  6  After-dinner  Cortee-spoons  given  fr  ee  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers. 

One  Berry=spoon  given  free  for  a  club  of  thi-ee  subscribers. 

One  Pie=knife  given  free  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers. 

One  Qravy=Iadle  given  free  for  a  club  of  three  subsc  ribers. 

Sugar-shell  and  Butter=knife  (both  1  given  free  for  a  t:\ub  of  two  subscribers. 

One  Child's  Set  (A  ~m"",Ks'J*'I,Fork)  given  free  for  a  eluvb  of  three  subscribers. 


1 
1 


$  .75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 


'I 
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Postage  paid  by  us 


Address  FAR3I  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield,  Ohio  1 
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THE  FvARiVl  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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Free— The  New  Cure  for  Kidney  and 
Bladder  Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys 
and  Bladder  cause  Bright' s 
Disease,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
Bladder  Disorders,  diffi- 
cult or  too  frequent  pass- 
I  ing  water,  Dropsy,  etc. 
For  these  diseases  a  Posi- 
tive Specific  Cure  is  found 
in  anew  botanical  discov- 
ery, the  wonderful  Kava- 
Kava  Shrub,  called  by 
botanists,  the  piper  methy- 
eticum,  from  the  Ganges 
River,  East  India.  It  has 
;  the  extraordinary  record 
^  of  1.200  hospital  cures  in 

^=;s^^=Ss=~  30  days.  It  acts  directly 

mri.Cattle,Poettenklll,N.t.on  the  Kidneys,  and  cures 
bv  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric 
Acid,  Lithates,  etc.,  which  cause  the  disease. 

Rev  W  B.  Moore  of  Washington,  D.  C,  testifies 
in  the  Christian  Advocate  that  it  completely  cured 
him  of  Rheumatism  and  Kidney  and  Bladder  Dis- 
ease of  many  years'  standing.  Hon.W.  A.  Spearman, 
of  Bartlett,  Tenn.,  describes  his  terrible  suffering 
from  Uric  Acid,  Gravel  and  Urinary  difficulty, 
being  four  months  confined  to  his  bed,  and  his  com- 
plete cure  bv  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub.  Many  ladies, 
including  Mrs.  Sarah  Castle,  of  Poestenkill,  N.  Y., 
and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Fegeley,  Lancaster,  Ills.,  also  testify 
to  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  Kidney  and 
other  disorders  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  or  this 
Great  Discovery  for  yourself,  we  will  send 
you  one  Large  Case  by  mail  FREE  only  asking 
that  when  cured  yourself  you  will  recommend 
It  to  Others.  It  is  a  Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail. 
Address,  The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company, 
No.  409  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Safety  Razors 

FREE 

I  These  improved  simplex  magnet- 
I  ic  safety-razor  outiits  given  ab- 
I  eolutei y  free.  Only  one  to  a 
[  person.  Every  razor  ■warranted 
)  always  in  order;  so  finely  adjust- 
ed impossible  to  cut  or  scratch  the 
face.  To  introduce  into  every 
home  our  Shaving  &  Complexion 
Soap,  "which  beautifies,  remove3 
pimples,  blotches,  &  all  facial 
eruptions,  leaving  skin  looking 
'  fresh  &.  young  ot  delicately  per* 
famed  aftera  shave.  "We  give  above  razors  absolute  iy  free. 
Send  lOct*.  silver  or  stamps  for  sample  cake  soap.  &  we  will 
Eendoneaioncesecurely  boxed,  prepaid.  Each  razor  made  from 
finest  Sheffield  steel,  &can  be  used  in  any  position  while  walking, 
riding  in  wa^on  or  cars,  or  on  ship  in  storm,  with  perfect  ease 
&safety,&  no  more  effort  than  it  takes  to  comb  your  hair.  We 
make  this  liberal  offer  knnwinfr  you  will  appreciate  the 
present.  Show  our  goods  &  it  will  be  the  means  of  working  no  a 
trade  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  we  could  by  the  old  regular 
way  of  Newspaper  &  Magazine  advertising. 

Home  Supply  Co.  8 1 5  Madison  Ave.,N.  Y.City 


Pat'd  QUAKER  Folding  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet 

3*26,0UO  SOLD.    Every  home  should  bute  one 

for  bathing  purposes.  It  opens  the  mill- 
ions of  pores,  forces  out  the  poisons 

WUiCh  cause  disease.  Jink*-,  jou  clean,  %igor- 

ou»and  health  v.  Prevents  disease.  Provides 
Turkish,  hot-air  and  medicated  baths  at 
home,  3c.  each.  K»-autliu->  (.ompiexlun.  Rec- 
ommended by  best  physicians.  Without 

drus>  it  cures  bad  cold*,  rheumatism,  lazrlppe, 
neuralgia,  obesity,  female  I1K.  all  blood,  skin, 
nerve  and  kidney  troubles.  Guaranteed.  Our 
new  1900  style  ban  a  door,  a  self-supporting 

frame,  best  material,  robber-lined.  Folds 
small.  Weight  5  lbs.  Price,  complete,  §5.00. 

Write  US.  Valuable  book,  etc.,  free.  i(.ENTS 
TV  ANTED,  men  and  women.  8100.00  a  month  and  expenses. 
Address  ii.   WORLD  MF'G.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


Boys  &  Girls 

We  are  giving  away  watches, cameras,  solid  gold  i 
riags,  sporting  goods,  musical  instruments  &  many 
other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel- 
ling 18  packages  of  Royal  English  Ink  Powder  at  lucearh. 
Every  package  makes  50c  worth  of  fine  ink.  M'e  askno  money — 
aend  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  you  IS  pack* 
ages  with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  you  sell  the 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  us  and  select  your  premium. 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  We  trust  you.  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.    Write  fortheoutfit  today.    Address  all  orders  to 

Imperial  Ink  Concern,  62  Adams  St.  Oak  Park,  I1L 


GET  THIS  BICYCLE 

\  FOR  INSPECTION 

UP  TO  DATE 


ONE  DOLLAR 

DEUVEREMNYOI 

IF  YOUTH 
IT  IS  NOT 

the 

BEST 
YOU 
EVER 
HEARD 
OF  FOR 

THE  MONEft^^gesj tMf-  e ,Tpfj 
SEND  IT  BACK-   P^ASV&'c!  CMKAOoTiE^ 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  how 
liard  the  wind  blows. 
Juat  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 
old.  Price  25  cents,  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  Station  N,  CHICAGO. 


LADIES.  *f       have  superfluous 

HAIR  6n  the  face 

jend  for  new  Information  how  to  remove  it  easily  and 
effectually  without  chemicals  or  instruments.  Cor- 
respondence confidential  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  PERRY.  C»5.  Box  93.  Oak  Park,  Ills. 


JtL  ^Bfev    _  f%  g%  SendnsyOTiraddresa 

fj»  »  M  A  ||*|  If  VllPA  and  we  will  show  yon 

\ _HL  a  uay  out  6  h.^ium^^^i^ 

fiJjBL^P  absolutely  sure;  we 

■r^^ furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  ua  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully  .remember  we  fruarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day'ft  work,  absolutely  >nre,  write  at  once. 
KOiAL  HANI  f- A(  1  IKlMj  CO.     Bol  6SJ,    DETROIT,  BJCO. 


FOR  A  NAME 

Can  yon  think  of  a  good  name  for 
our  new  dyspepsia  medicine?  We 
will  pay  (25  for  the  one  considered 
best.  Send  five  stamps  for  a  box  of 
the  medicine  and  full  particulars. 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  Box  201,  DApt.  K. 
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RUPTURE 

flAfantltkii    f  r  .  .  i  .  ■    .  <  ,  .  i   .-         XT  ft    haA  ■ 


Sure  Cure  at  holme ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No>  opera- 
_  tlon,  pain,  danger  or 
detention  from  work.  Kb  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  culre  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured  ;  book 
free  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  Mew  York. 

PADICn  1  4oa,M<xSJ<ti«  30o.;l*rta 
wUr'CU  co«.  toe.,  »«.,  wt..  iSo.  » 


PHOTOS 


Find  ,  i.  .  •  Wore  Bnl.D,  P.tic J  border, 
hrary  crd*.  Simple  of  our  Wor  k  sad  Illu*- 
Ctt(.,Se.  4  different  sample*.  Cc.  Scad  your  Photo  ;  returc.rd  uninjured 
•  lift  order.  Tintype*  copied.  Photo  Jewelry.  Hump  Phot...  11  per  ltej. 
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THE  JOLLY  CROCODILE 

There  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
A  crocodile  famed  for  his  smile. 

Said  he,  "For  a  shilling 

I  really  am  willing 
To  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  smile." 

Now,  a  native  lived  under  a  tree, 
And  very  annoying  was  he. 

For  he  scoffed  at  the  smile 

Of  that  big  crocodile, 
Did  the  native  who  lived  by  the  tree. 

••You  won't  get  a  shilling  from  me," 
Said  the  chap,  as  he  finished  his  tea; 

•'You  will  get  quite  a  crowd 

If  your  smile  is  so  loud." 
Said  the  crocodile,  "Hum,  we  shall  see! 

,rWe  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile; 
There  is  no  one  for  many  a  mile ; 

I  really  must  sup"— 

So  he  gobbled  him  up, 
With  a  grin,  did  that  big  crocodile! 

— B.  D.  K.,  in  Sunny  South. 


A  DAMP  DUTY 

"When  pairs  of  every  living  thing 

Poor  Noah  had  to  get, 
It  must  have  bothered  him  to  bring 

The  fish  in  out  the  wet. 

— L.  A.  W.  Bulletin. 


HIS  COLORS 

Some  fellows  may  for  Harvard  root, 
And  some  for  Yale  instead ; 

But  as  for  me.  Tin  always  blue 
When  I've  not  got  a  red. 


A  SOLOMON  STORY 

An  Illinois  boy  was  once  asked  to  write  an 
essay  on  Masonry,  and  here  is  what  he 
wrote:  "King  Solomon  was  a  man  who 
lived  so  many  years  in  the  country  that 
he  was  the  whole  push.  He  was  an  aw- 
fully wise  man,  and  one  day  two  women  came  to 
him,  each  holding  to  the  leg  of  a  baby  and  nearly 
pulling  it  in  two  and  each  claiming  it.  And  King 
Solomon  wasn't  feeling  right  good,  and  he  said, 
'Why  couldn't  the  brat  have  been  twins  and 
stopped  this  bother?'  And  then  he  called  for  his 
machete  and  was  going  to  Weylerize  the  poor, 
innocent  little  baby,  and  give  each  woman  a  piece 
of  it.  when  the  real  mother  of  the  baby  said,  'Stop, 
Solomon;  stay  thy  hand.  Let  the  other  hag  have 
it.  If  I  can't  have  a  whole  baby  I  won't  have  any.' 
Then  Solomon  told  her  to  take  the  baby  and  go 
home  and  wash  its  face,  for  he  knew  it  was  hers. 
He  told  the  other  woman  to  go  chase  herself.  King 
Solomon  built  Solomon's  temple,  and  was  the 
father  of  Masons.  He  had  seven  hundred  wives 
and  three  hundred  lady  friends,  and  that's  why 
there  are  so  many  Masons  in  the  world.  My  papa 
says  King  Solomon  was  a  warm  member,  and  I 
think  he  was  hot  stuff  myself.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  King  Solomon."— The  Tyler. 


OPIUM 


and  IAquor  HaW  cured  in 
10  to  20  days.  No  pay  till 
cured.  Dr.eJ.  L*.  Stephens, 
Dept.  I.,  LcUuuuu,  Ohio. 


ANOTHER  H0BS0N  EPISODE 

When  the  much-embraced  Hobson  was  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  Francis  Keys  monument,  receiv- 
ing the  adoration  of  the  throng,  an  ancient  lady 
with  a  countenance  suggesting  an  animated 
tomahawk,  pressed  forward  to  shake  the  hand 
that  shook  the  battery  that  exploded  the  Merrimac. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  gust  of  wind  caught  Hob- 
son's  hat,  and  in  order  to  retain  this  possession, 
the  naval  constructor  lurched  forward.  His  move- 
ment was  entirely  misunderstood,  and  the  old  lady, 
who  plainly  was  "hoipolioi,"  repulsed  his^supposed 
advances  with  fine  scorn. 

"Don't  ye  try  to  kiss  me,  ye— ye  coxcomb,"  she 
said,  threateningly,  to  the  amazed  Hobson.  "or 
I'll  swat  ye!" 

Since  then  Hobson  is  said  to  have  opened  a  little 
account  in  his  private  ledger,  headed  "Unkissed 
Kisses." — News-Letter. 


LOOKING  AFTER  NUMBER  ONE 

A  gentleman  of  Hebraic  persuasion  possessed  a 
small  sailing-boat,  and  invited  a  boon  companion 
to  venture  upon  the  ocean  for  a  small  sail. 

During  one  of  these  expeditions  a  squall  suddenly 
came  on,  and  the  proprietor,  while  attempting  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  craft,  was  pitched  over- 
board. 

As  he  was  struggling  and  lighting  with  the 
waves  his  friend  peered  out  anxiously  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  ejaculated: 

"I  thay,  Ikey,  ole  man.  if  yer  don't  come  up  the 
third  time  can  I  have  the  boat?" 


A  SUGGESTION  OF  HIGH  JINKS 

Tommy — "Mama,  why  are  papas'  watches  al- 
ways bigger  than  mamas'  watches?" 

His  mother— "Oh!  it  seems  that  men  can't  get 
along  without  having  great  times."— Jeweler's 
Weekly. 


ADVERTISING 

A  large  shop  caught  fire  in  a  Yorkshire  town 
recently,  and  a  huge  crowd  soon  collected.  The 
fire  burned  furiously,  but  after  a  time  the  flames 
were  forced  back  from  the  front  of  the  building. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  crowd  the  manager  of  the  firm  was 
seen  to  rush  into  the  doorway,  clamber  excitedly- 
over  beam  and  joist,  and  make  his  way  toward  the 
second-floor  window. 

Coolly  fixing  a  hastily  written  placard  onto  the 
window-sill,  he  clambered  down  again,  while  the 
bewildered  crowd  read  the  bold  announcement: 

"Surely  we  sold  cheap  enough  before  this  fire, 
but  only  wait  till  it's  over!  Look  out  for  the 
bargains  then!" 


A  LONG-FELT  WANT 

Jinks— "I've  struck  it  now,  sure!  Bound  to 
make  my  fortune  in  six  months." 

AVinks— "What  have  you  invented  this  time?" 

Jinks— "A  patent  improved  collar-button.  You 
know  how  it  is  when  you  drop  a  collar-button. 
It  always  rolls  all  over  the  room  and  then  disap- 
pears forever.  Well,  I've  invented  a  self-acting 
constrictor  attachment  which  turns  the  collar-but- 
ton into  a  tack  the  instant  it  touches  the  floor." 

Winks— "But  tacks  sometimes  roll." 

Jinks — "Yes;  but  always  stop  where  you  can 
easily  find  them  by  simply  taking  off  your  shoes." 
—New  York  Weekly. 
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AN  UNLOOKED-FOR  INVITATION 

Speaker  Reed,  during  the  last  campaign,  toured 
through  the  different  cities  in  Maine  making 
political  speeches.  At  one  town  a  strong  Dem- 
ocrat sat  in  one  of  the  front  benches,  and  was  con- 
tinually interrupting  his  speech.  Every  time  this 
Democrat  asked  a  question  Mr.  Reed  stopped  and 
courteously  answered,  but  at  last  the  Democrat 

interrupted  by  saying,  "Oh,  go  to  h  !"  Mr. 

Reed,  without  a  moment's  thought,  said  "that  he 
had  traveled  through  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  had  always  been  most  courteously  received 
everywhere,  but  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  been  invited  to  the  Democratic  headquarters." 
— Argonaut. 
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AN  INQUIRY 

Mrs.  Murphy— "The  swate  little  babies!" 
Mrs.  Dugan— "They  do  be  thot.  an'  ut's  twins 
they  are." 

Mis.  Murphy— "Yez don't  say!  An'  are  the  both 
av  thim  yours?"— Judge. 


LITTLE  BITS 

Many  possessors  of  money  put  it  in  stocks,  but 
others  put  it  in  stockings. 

If  common  sense  could  be  bought  at  a  drug-store 
physicians  would  lose  many  a  patient. 

A  year  of  joy  fades  like  the  crystal  rain.  But  a 
day  of  sorrow  seems  like  an  age  of  pain. 

The-man  who  is  good  because  he  thinks  the 
Lord  is  watching  him  hasn't  yet  found  out  the 
true  meaning  of  goodness. 

Dr.  Brush— "I  wonder  why  Bargnet  always 
speaks  of  his  wife  as  a  dream?" 

Mrs.  Brush— "I  suppose  because  she  always  goes 
by  contraries." 

I  haf  peen  reading  aboud  der  Phillypeanuts 
islands,  und  I  find  dat  der  brincipal  industry  vas 
laziness  und  beobles  vot  opcheekt  to  vearing 
clothes.— Baltimore  American. 

Perkin— "I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
truth." 

Firkin— "So  I  perceive,  for  you  generally  keep 
at  a  most  respectful  distance  from  it." 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeck— "It  only  takes  a  snail  four- 
teen days  and  five  hours  to  travel  a  mile." 

Mr.  Crimsonbeck— "Yes ;  but  a  snail  doesn't  have 
to  wait  and  see  if  Its  hat  is  on  straight."— Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Charley  Gossett  asked  a  friend  of  his  from  the 
country  the  other  day  if  she  had  been  out  to  the 
fair,  and  she  replied  as  follows:  "I  didn't  went;  I 
didn't  want  to  went;  and  if  I  had  wanted  to  went 
I  couldn't  have  gotten  to  gwine."— Home  Journal. 

"It's  all  up  with  us  now,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
raised  the  umbrella. 

"No,"  she  replied;  "you  mean  it  is  all  over  be- 
tween us."  And  if  it  was  not  laughter  that  shook 
the  ribs  of  the  umbrella  it  must  have  been  the 
wind,— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

She  (after  the  honeymoon)— "I've  often  won- 
dered, dear,  what  you  ever  saw  in  me  to  cause  you 
to  make  me  your  wife." 

He— "That's  a  strange  coincidence.  Do  you 
know.  Eve  asked  myself  that  question  a  hundred 
times  since  we've  been  married."— Chicago  News. 

The  old  lady  was  on  her  death-bed.  On  being 
asked  by  the  vicar  if  she  felt  quite  happy,  she 
said,  with  great  unction: 

"Oh,  yes.   Ah  s'all  seean  be  in  Jacob's  bosom." 

"Abraham's  bosom."  corrected  the  vicar. 

"Aye,  well,  mebbe  it  is.  but  if  you'd  been  un- 
married for  sixty-fahve  year,  leyke  what  Ah'ev, 
ya  wiuln't  be  particular  wheeas  bosom  it  war,  seea 
lang  ez  got  lntl  sumbody's." 


Good 

BlOOd! 

Your  heart  beats  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  times  each  day. 
One  hundred  thousand  supplies  of 
good  or  bad  blood  to  your  brain. 
Which  is  it? 

If  bad,  impure  blood,  then  your 
brain  aches.  You  are  troubled 
with  drowsiness  yet  cannot  sleep. 
You  are  as  tired  in  the  morning 
as  at  night.  You  have  no  nerve 
power.  Your  food  does  you  but 
little  good. 

Stimulants,  tonics,  headache 
powders,  cannot  cure  you;  but 


t 


will.  It  makes  the  liver,  kidneys, 
skin  and  bowels  perform  their 
proper  work.  It  removes  all  im- 
purities from  the  blood.  And  it 
makes  the  blood  rich  in  its  life- 
giving  properties. 

To  Hasten 
Recovery. 

You  will  be  more  rapidly  cured 
if  you  will  take  a  laxative  dose  of 
Ayer's  pills  each  night.  They 
arouse  the  sluggish  liver  and  thus 
cure  biliousness. 

Write  to  our  Doctors. 

We  have  the  exclusive  services  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  In 
the  United  States.  WTite  freely  all  the 
particulars  In  your  case. 

Address,  DR.  J.  C.  ATER, 

Lowell,  Mass. 
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I  Cheap  Seed! 

|        AND  GOOD  k 

33E  We  can  help  you  get  them.   Send  8  cents  in  X 

X stamps  and  receive  four  packages  of  home  MB 
grown  seed:— Twisa,  new  early  cabbage;  ^ 
JS  Potomac,  the  new  tomato ;  Dirieo,  the  ear-  £6 
M  liest  beet;  Quint-v  Market,  the  sweetest  Mg 
**J  early  corn,  with  our  flower  and  vegetable  Q[ 
39E  seed  catalogue,  full  of  engravings.  With  one  j«6 

X'  exception  it  is  the  largest  vegetable  catalogue  jje 
published.   Cut  off  one  of  the  home  grown  ^ 
labels,  write  in  the  name  of  this  paper,  and  It  gft 
M  shall  count  as  25  cents  toward  any  order  v 
•f;  amounting  to  $1.00,  excepting  our  special 
Si  collections,  in  which  we  offer  33  packages 

Xseed  of  choice  vegetables  for  $1.00.  and  15  m» 
^  packages  of  selected  flower  seed,  40c.  g 

S  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  g 

S  .HARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

DUE  Bill  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  teat  my  seeds 
I  will  mail  my  handsoma  catalogue 
for  1899,  lithographed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  10c 
Due  BUI,  good  for  10c  worth  of  seeds  for  trial,  absolutely 
free.  It  is  full  of  bargains.  All  the  Best  Peeda,  Bulbs, 
Plants,  Boses.  new  Fruits,  Farm  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
etc^  at  lowest  prices.  Ten  Great  Novelties  o£ered  withool 
names.  I  will  pay  $50«  FOR  A  NAME  for  each.  Don't  buy 
your  stock  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Several  varieties  shown 
In  colors.  Great  Inducements  for  orders  this  year.  You  will  be 
surprised  atmy  bargain  offers.  Send  your  address  on  Postal  to-day. 
Tell  your  friends  to  send  too.  Old  customers  will  receive  a  copy. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Box  46  ,  Bose  Bill,  N.Y 


SEED 


he  30th  edition  of  the  New 
Guide  to  ltof"«'  Culture,  the 
leading  Rose  Catalog  of  Amer- 
ica, will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
132  paged,  superbly  illus'd.  De- 
fSH  «vscribt'n  7f»  entiruly  uew  roses  and 
^qa^all  old  favorites.  Makes  success 
with  Kov«  possible  to  all. 

Describes  all  other  desirable  flow- 
ers. Free  sample  of  our  magazine 
Surer-.*  irith  F loice r.*,  on  request. 
The  L>  In  pee  JkConard  Co.  >Ve*»  «rofe,  Pa. 


Seeds 


CHOICE 


(IN  TBIAIi 

We  charge  juat 

enough  for   

l>:1.'kinir.  10  PACKETS 
BRAND  VEGKTARLK  SEEDS  (worth 91.00) I  Winter 
Header  Cabbage,  great  header ;  Everbearing  Cuenm- 
ber,  valuable ;  Morning  lluntler  Lettuee.  best ;  Lu»elou» 
Vine  Peach,  worth  10  cents  alone;  Earliest  on  Keeurd 
Tomato,  ripe  In  60  days,  etc.  (5  others).  Mailed  with 
catalogue,  10  cents.  Free  packet  Koral  Pnn«le«  for  seed 
buyers'  names  with  order.  J.  J.  BF.I.L.  I>epu»lt.  V. 

WK  SEND  PLANTS  all  over  the 
United  States  aud  guarantee  safe 
_  arrival.   It  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  "our  Illustrated  catalogue,  FLOWERS;  It's  free. 
LOUIS  P.  BUTLER.  KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
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[COJfTIXUED] 

NOT  LIKE  THE  LAWYERS 

"Now,"  said  the  lawyer  who  was  conducting  the 
cross-exainination,  "will  you  please  state  how  and 
where  you  first  met  this  man?" 

"I  think,"  said  the  lady  with  the  sharp  nose, 
"that  it  was—" 

"Never  mind  what  you  think,"  interrupted  the 
lawyer.  "We  want  facts  here.  We  don't  care 
what  you  think,  and  we  haven't  time  to  waste  in 
listening  to  what  you  think.  Now,  please  tell  us 
where  and  when  it  was  that  you  first  met  this  man." 

The  witness  made  no  reply. 

•'Come,  come,"  urged  the  lawyer.  "I  demand  an 
answer  to  my  question." 

Still  no  response  from  the  witness. 

"Your  honor,"  said  the  lawyer,  turning  to  the 
court,  "I  think  I  am  entitled  to  an  answer  to  the 
question  I  have  put." 

"The  witness  will  please  answer  the  question," 
said  the  court,  in  impressive  tones. 

"Can't,"  said  the  lady. 

"Why  not?"  ' 

"The  court  doesn't  care  to  hear  what  I  think, 
does  it?" 
"No." 

"Then  there's  no  use  questioning  me  any  further. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  can't  talk  without  thinking." 
—London  Spare  Moments. 

4. 

AN  EVEN  EXCHANGE 

A  good  Irish  story  will  bear  considerable  retell- 
ing. Such,  evidently,  is  the  view  of  "Cornhill  Mag- 
azine," from  which  the  following  example  is  taken : 

Chief  Baron  O'Grady  was  once  trying  a  case  in 
an  assize  town  where  the  court-house  abutted  on 
the  green.  A  fair  was  in  progress,  and  just  out- 
side the  court  a  number  of  asses  were  tethered. 
As  the  counsel  was  addressing  the  court  one  of 
these  began  to  bray. 

Instantly  the  chief  baron  stopped  the  speaker. 
"Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Bushe,"  he  said,  "I  can't 
hear-  two  at  once." 

The  court  roared,  and  the  advocate  grew  red. 
But  presently,  when  it  came  to  summing  up,  the 
judge  was  in  full  swing  when  another  ass  struck 
in.  whether  by  the  counsel's  contrivance  or  not, 
who  shall  say?  Anyhow,  up  Jumped  Mr.  Bushe, 
with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  said: 

"Would  your  lordship  speak  a  little  louder? 
There  is  such  an  echo  in  the  court." 
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ANGELS  UNAWARES? 

Mr.  T.,  a  business  man,  rents  desk-room  in  his 
office  to  Mr.  B.,  whence  the  following  story:  "Is  Mr. 
13.  in?"  asked  a  caller.  ''No,'' replied  Mr.  T..  think- 
ing he  recognized  an  unwelcome  caller.  "Well, 
I'll  wait  for  him."  replied  the  caller,  sitting  down. 
At  five  o'clock  he  was  still  waiting.  At  five-thirty 
still  waiting.  A  few  minutes  before  six  Mr.  T. 
closed  his  desk  for  the  day  and  prepared  to  go 
home.  The  caller  ventured  to  ask  if  Mr.  B.  was 
likely  to  return  to  his  office  that  day.  Mr.  T.  an- 
swered, "No;  he  is  in  Sacramento,  and  will  be 
back  next  Tuesday  morning."  The  caller  showed 
no  anger.  On  the  contrary,  he  smiled.  "Don't 
apologize,"  he  said;  "my  business  was  not  impor- 
tant, and  your  office  has  proved  a  pleasant  loung- 
ing-place.  Fact  is,"  he  blandly  added,  "I  suppose 
I'm  coming  down  with  the  smallpox,  and  the  doc- 
tor told  me  I  must  stay  indoors  and  keep  warm." 
—Argonaut. 

A  WARNING  TO  TIN-WHISTLERS 

A  band  of  Germans  who  were  ordered  to  play 
before  the  emperor  played  so  well  that  he  ordered 
his  servant  to  till  all  their  instruments  with  gold. 

"Just  my  luck,"  said  the  man  with  the  tin 
whistle,  "  mine  will  hardly  hold  any." 

A  short  time  after  they  were  again  ordered  to 
play  before  his  majesty,  and  this  time  they  played 
so  badly  that  he  ordered  them  to  go  and  swallow 
their  instruments. 

"Just  my  luck,"  said  the  tin-whistler.  "I'll 
have  to  swallow  mine,  and  they  can't." 

THICK  ENOUGH 

"Beauty,"  sighed  the  gazelle,  "is,  after  all,  only 
skin  deep!" 

"Well,  we  pachyderms  ain't  kicking,"  replied 
the  hippopotamus,  being  altogether  deceived  as 
to  the  motives  of  the  people  who  came  and  stared 
at  her. 


20,000  gJ,GAHDfBlCYCLES 

1899  Models  at  *1.00   DOWN,  Bal- 
ance917.75  after  full  examination  and  ap- 
proval. True  valoe  $50.00,  fully  guaran-'l 
teed.  We  have  20,000  of  these  and  they  are ^Jit^  T^St^flllKS 
going  fast.  Order  while  they  last.  Address  ^sssS-— 
THE  FERN  CTCLK  CO.,  169  Jactson  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 

fiDOn  DAY  TO  GOOD  MEN, enclose  stamp.  Manu. 
UUUU  IH  I  Adv.  Co., Dept.  H.  114  \V.34th  St.N.Y 


Astonishing  The  Nations! 

That  has  always  been  the  way  with  the  A^cCormick 
Always  New!  Always  in  Front!  Always  Leading! 
The  most  A\odern  of  all  Machines! 


Equally  at  home  in  Oriental  wheat  fields  and  American  prairie  lands. 
Always  the  same.  Always  efficient 


BUY  A  McCORAUCK 
BINDER. 


BUY  A  WcCORniCK 

nowcR. 


BUY  A  /ncCORMlCK 
FODDER  SHREDDER. 

BUY  A  ncCORAMCK 
CORN  HARVESTER. 


BUY  A  /ncCOR/AICK 
REAPER. 

BUY  A  /ncCOR/niCK 
RAKE. 


Hoe  Four  Rows  at  Once. 

That's  the  way  farmers  make  money  with  "Planet  Jr."  tools.  The  new  Four- 
row  Beet-hoe  does  for  the  farmer  what  four  sewing-machines  in  one  would  do  for  his 
wife.  The  Two-row  Pivot-wheel  Cultivator  is  even  more  remarkable  for  its  range 
of  work.    The  Hand-drills  and  Wheel-hoes  have  revolutionized  gardening. 

The  new  "  Planet  Jr."  catalogue  this  year  shows  pictures  of  these  money -making  tools  at  work  all  over  the  world — in  French 
vineyards,  in  California  orange  groves,  in  Jersey  truck  patches,  in  Manitoba  gardens.  It's  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring  im- 
plement catalogue  ever  published — and  it's  FREE.    Write  us  for  a  copy. 

$500  in  Gold  **^SSS£SSi£*  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107  F,  Philadelphia. 


$500 

in 
Gold 


$500 

in 
Gold 


$500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold-$500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold— $500  in  Gold 
0~0-0<K><><K><K><><H><>0<>^^ 


$30  Saved 

We  will  isHvc1  you  #80.  on  a 
top  buggy.  This  high  grade,  leather 
■qoartertop  buggy  for  $44.10  Never 
retailed  for  less  than  $T5.  It 


is  made  throughout  of  the  very  best  of 
material  that  money  will  buy.  All 
forginga  are  Norway  iron,  Gear  is  second  growth  hickory  of  the 
highest  grade,  air  seasoned,  sawed  up  and  allowed  to  stand  three  years 
before  being  put  into  the  vehicle.  Painted,  16  coats,  any  color  desired. 

Guaranteed  For  Five  Years— ^SXs&Sr' 

We  ship  itto  you  with  the  understanding  that  if  yon  don't  find  it  to  be 
the  biggest  bargain  in  the  way  of  a  top  buggy  and  to  be  equal  to  any 
buggy  you  hare  ever  seen  sold  for  $75,  that  you  may  return  it  to  us  at 
•onr  expense  and  we  will  pay  all  freight  charges.  We  do  not  ask  you 
to  send  a  single  cent  with  your  order.     All  the  newest  Styles. 


$53.35 


No.  20003— Leather 
quarter  top  Phaeton  with 
lamps,  wide  fenders,  shafts, 
storm  apron.  All  complete, 
$53.35.  Seat.  37  in.  wide, 
20  in.  deep;  spiing  back  22 
in.  high.  Trimmed  with 
16  oz.  all  wool  cloth.  This  is 
only  one  o  f  our  many  barg*ns 


We  save  yon  money.  WE  HAVE  NO  AGEN  XS.  Write  now  for  free  Catalog, 


No.  300S? 

$48.50 


No.  S0048 

$64.80 


No.  20048— Canopy  Top  Sur- 
rey  with  wide  patent  leather  fen- 
ders, elegant  nickel  plated  lamps, 
all  complete,  $64.80.  Retails 
for  $125.  Paint,  anvcolor  desired. 
No.  30087— Canopy  Top  Sur- 
rey only  $4  8*  s>0.  We  have  the 
largest  line  of  surreys  ever  shown. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO 


ne  of  spring  wagons  ever  offered 
Onr  No.  20216  spring  wagon,  bodv 
6K  ft.  long,  30  in.  wide,  $37.96 
Metal  Wheel  HandjWa»<jn,$19.80 

55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St 


$9.65 


Platform  Spring  Wagon, 

capacity  1400  lbs.  Price  $39.80  We 
guarantee  it  to  be  the  best  and  high- 
est grade  wagon  ever  sold. 

Body — 7  ft.  long,  33  in.  wide, 
%Y2  io.  deep.  Axles — 1>6  inches, 
Wlieels — 1)^  in.     A  handsome,  m 

strong  wagon.  We  have  the  largest  tJJ^1  equal  to  fSTharneffl  ever 
~°A   [sold  for  $18.     Double  Buggy 
Harness,  $14.40;  Farm  Harness, 
traces  1^-in..  6  ft.  long,  $17. SO. 


Hand 

The  best  single  buggy  harness 
[for  $9.65  on  earth.  Every  strap 
tcut  from  the  purest  of  oak  tanned 
leather,  positively  guaranteed  to 
%e  all  hand  stitched  And  hand 


&5  styles  to  select  from,  $3.95  up, 

B-26Chlcago,  III* 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  new 
Disc  J&rill  we  have  applied  the 
well  known  advantages  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  grain  drill. 
The  fact  that  it  bears  the  stamp 

"BUCKEYE" 

Swill  prove  a  sufficient guaran- 
~  tee  of  its  quality.  It  is  the 
equal  in  construction  of  our 
other  well  known  and  popular 
drills.  It  is  equipped  K  ith 
the  same  JBuckeye  Double 
Hun  Force  Feed,  and 
Xew  Buckeye  Speed  De- 
vice, for  changing  feed,  that 
is  found  on  our  other  drills. 

The  Advantages 

of  the  disc  when  applied  to  a  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  the 
furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
ahsolute  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  corn  stalks,  stubble,  etc. 
Thev  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  spring 
pres.  wheel  coverers.  TUis  is  a  perfect  Disc  I>ritl  and  mill  meet  evert/  requisite  of  such 
a  machine.  Don'tbuy  until  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.  Sent  free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

17  Canal  St.,  SPRINCFrELD,  OHIO- 

Branch  Houss,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.     NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  IN  ADVANCE. 

Buy  direct  from  factory  and  save  $10.00  to  $25.00.  Don't  pay 
agents  and  dealers  large  profits. 

S45  Arlington  Sewing  Machine,  high-arm  $14.50 
S3»       "  «  "  "  812.50 

These  machines  have  all  the  latest  improvements  light  Tun- 
ing, noiseless;  adapted  for  light  or  heavy  work,  self  threading 
shuttle,  self-setting  needle,  automatic  bobbin  winder  and 
complete  set  of  best  attachments  free.   10  Years  written  warranty. 
We  are  headquarters  and  have  all  makes  and  kinds  in  stock  from 
Baby  Machines  at  95  cents  to  the  best  high  arm.        t>a  A  A 
Over  50  different  styles  including  machines  as  low  asJpo»Ull 
A  first  class  high-arm  machine  at  $9.25.   Large  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  testimonials  free.  Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
Address  (In full)    CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
158-164  W.  Van Buren  St.,  Dent,  B- 7        Chicago,  Ills. 


SILK  REMNANTS  FOR  CRAZY  WORK. 

embroidery  silk,  assorted  colors.    Send  25  cents  in  silverorstamps  to  Paris  Silk  Agency,  Box  3045,  N.  Y 


ery  best 
City,  N.  Y. 


TO  CUT 


meats  or  joints 
you  must  have 


a  cut  in 
properly 

our  new  Household  Clea- 
ver.    Cleaves,    Cuts  and 
Chops.   Sold  by  aJl  dealers,  or  sent  prepaid, 
complete  with  Chopping  Board — price  $1.00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Big  money.  Write  for 
list  of  paying  specialties. 

THE  WRANVILLE  MF(J.  CO.,  Dept.  A.,  (Jran*Ille,  N.  Y. 


in  the  U.  S.  want  good 
Suspenders.  LEATHER 

SOPE.NHERS  CANNOT 
BREAK,  WEAR  OUT,  OR 

pull  off  Buttons.  Goods 
sell  themselves.  Men  making 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Samples  Fuknishbd. 
CIJiTI.  LEA.  SUSPENDER  &  HELT  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


20  Million  Men  I 

$50  WEEKLY 


$1500! 


YEARLY  acting  as  local  Agent  for  oar  complete 
lineof  Buggies,  Carriages. Wheeled  Vehicle's,  direct 
from  factory.  New  methods,  results  guaranteed.  Rn- 
ergetio,  reliable  representatives  wanted  in  every  county,  township 
and  town.    Catalogue,  terms  and  special  proposition  free. 

J  Monroe  Buggy  Co-  aiomaiust.  Cincinnati, O 


Silt  Fi  intreCird3,Lr>Te,Tr»nfmttr«Bt,r9r»rt* 
AcquflJioUnoe  Cards,  LAUGHING  CAMERA, 
Priie  ]  *unlee,  NewGvmee,  M&gical  Illusions 
4c.  Finest  Sample  Boole  of  AAD  flQ  Kggwt  Bat  of 
Tlsitin^aml  lli'Men  Nunc  UAnlfV  Premiums 

All  foe  £c.  era m p.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 


740 


Orsn  YHAR  FOR  lO  CENTS 

We  send  out  monthly  16-page,  48-icot.  paper  devoted  to  Stories,  Home  Decora- 
tions. Fashions,  Household,  Orchard,  Garden,  Floriculture,  Poultry,  etc.,  one 
year  for  10  cents,  if  rou  send  the  mmes  and  addresses  of  Biz  lady  friends. 
W03IAVS  FA H II * 3 01" K SAL.  4311  Ivans  A*e„  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


MUST  HAVE 


AOE'NTS  AT  ONCE  to  Sell  Sash 
Lock!*  and  Door   Holders.  Sample 

Sash  Lock  free  for  two-cent  stamp.  Immense ;  better  than 
weights;  burglar  proof.  *IO  a  diiv.  Write  quick.  Ad- 
dressBROIIAin*  A  CO.,  »«pt.  4a,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WIRE 


8  to  15 :  price  00c.  to  gl.35  per  100 ;  - 
WEAVER  gl.OO.  Charges  paid.  , 
STRETCHERS  3  cts.  •  Circular  free.  Agents  ■ 
Wanted.  FULTON  SO  PPLT  CO.,  Box  4,  Wauseon.  O. 


m 


l  ft  |  ftrVft  Bend  2&  stamp  for  Sample  Book  «f  alt  tb* 
llAKlSN  FINEST  *  LATENT  Styles  in  Beteled  Edpe. 
I  UHIIW  Hidden  Untte.  Silk  Fringes  Envelope  and 
!  Calling  Cards  for  1899.  YES,  GENUINE  CARDS,  KOT 
)  TBAS1L  CSJOU  CARD  CO.,  Al+  Colombo*,  Ohio: 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
package  &  let  it  .speak  for  itself.  Postage  oc. 
DR.  S.  PERKEY,    Chicago,  Ills. 


AGENTS 


TO  SELL.  WAPHINO  MACHIMrs  AjfD  OTHER  KOVBL- 
TIE*.  i.r'M  .-  TH  i  N  i  j  new,  nrLCtlVE  TERRITORY. 
CBYsTAL.  WASHING  MACHINB  CO..  COLCUBL'8.  OBH) 


FOK  1899.  50  Sample  Stylo* 

AND  LIST  OF  TOO  P8BMIUM  AM  ICI.K3 
JH1E.  HAfEBFIELD  POB,  CO.,  CADIZ.UUIO 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  F.  E.  May.Bloomington,  III. 


the  best  ever-blooming 


24  Plants 


ROSES  for  10c 


A  r0S^~n<!i'  W1"«>  Plnk  ""d  Yellow,  n"  or  the  newer  varieties  for  10c 
4  rucnsias—  All  different,  doable  and  single,  beaatlral  shade,  for  10c 
4  Carnations-White,  Red,  Pink,  Yellow,  the  most  fragrant  forlOc 
4  Kansies— from  McGregor's  new  mammoth  priie  kinds  Tor  10c 
4  l.BrysantheinaniS-LateBt  and  best,  beaotlfnl  shades  of  thefonreolors  for  10c 
4  Ueraniums-Oonble  &  single  the  best  all-round  beddere  &  bloomers  for  10c 


The  above  six  collections,  making  24 
plants,  sent  postpaid  to  your  address 

vS^^SZ'SSSSfSSr  HcQREGOR  BROTHERS,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


for  50< 


HOT  SPRINGS  AT  HOME 

Pf™  QUAKER 


Produces  Cleanliness, 
Health.  Strength,  and  a 
Beautiful  Complexion. 

FOLDING, 
HOT  AIR 
AND  VAPOR 


BOX'T  HE  DKCEIVED— Other  so-called 
Cabinets  are  simply ««  Saok  or  Skirt,  pulled 
on  or  off  over  head— Dan jre rou s  to  Use. 

BATH  CABINET 


OIH  NEW  1900  STYLE.  PERFECT  AT  LAST.  BEST  MADE.  CHEAPEST, 
S36%00O  IX  USE.   BEST  PHYSICIANS  USE  AND  RECOMMEND  IT. 


Every  home  *.*uonl<l  have  our  Cabinet  for  bathing  purposes.  . 

the  skin,  sweats  out  all  the  impure  and  poisonous  matter  which  causes  disease,  makes  you  clean, 


It  opens  the  5,000,000  pores  of 
___ipure  and  poisonous  matter  which  causes  disease,  makes  you  clean, 
keeps  you  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy.   You  enjoy  at  home  or  when  traveling  for  3  cents  each 


all  the  invigorating,  cleansing  ;tnd  purifying  effects"  of  the  famous  Turkish,  hot  air  or  medicated 
baths.  TbU  wonderful  invention  tones  every  organ  and  nerve  in  the  system,  makes  your  blood 
pure,  your  Sleep  sound.  Prevent*  disease.  Cures  the  worst  cold,  and  breaks  up  all  symptoms 
of  fevers  with  one  bath.  Reduces  obesity.  Cures  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  lagrlppe.  malaria, 
dropsy,  bronchitis,  female  complaints,  all  blood,  skin,  nerve  and  kidney  troubles-  Imme- 
diate relief  guaranteed  in  worst  cases.  Our  head  steaming  attachment  makes  clear  skin,  re- 
moves pimples  and  blemishes.  Invaluable  for  catarrh  and  asthma.  Description:  Cabinet 
weighs  only  5  lbs.  Folded,  is  in.  thick.  15  in.  wide,  16  in.  long.  Has  a  door.  Has  self-support  ing 
steel  folding  frame-  Covering  best  antiseptic  cloth,  rubber-lined.  Not  a  cloak  or  barrel  to  rest 
Open— step  In  or  out.  on  yourshoulders  or  pull  on  or  off  over  your  head.  Such  are  dangerous.  Shun  them.  Quaker  com- 
plete with  frame,  stove,  valuable  formulas  and  directions  sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  #5.00. 
Head  Steamer  jgsi.uo  extra.  Order  to-day.  Yon  won't  be  disappointed.  Guaranteed  as  represent ni 
or  moiu'.v  refunded.  We  axe  responsible,  capital  ?10o,0oo.oo.  largest  manufacturers  of  Bath  Cabinets 
voiaeo.  in  the  world.   Send  vour  address  anvway  for  Our  Valuable  Descriptive  T70T7C 

AGENTS  WANTED,  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  Book,  Testimonials.  Etc.  rKHC, 

9100.00  a  Month  and  Expenses.         Address  WORLD  MEG.  CO.,  43?  World. Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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tGLEANINGS* 


MALARIA  FROM  HOUSE-PLANTS 

There  is  an  undoubted  prejudice 
against  house-plants  in  the  sleep- 
ing-room, which  has  not  seemed  to 
be  justified  by  anything  that  has 
been  proven  against  the  plants.  Most  of 
such  popular  ideas,  however,  embody  a 
truth,  and  it  is  not  always  wise  to  ignore 
them.  It  has  been  recently  found  that 
malaria  has  been  propagated  among  per- 
sons sleeping  in  a  room  in  which  plants 
were  growing  in  boxes  filled  with  malarial 
soil.  Several  cases  of  this  disease  in  winter 
have  been  recently  traced  by  physicians  to 
this  cause.  The  germs  seemed  to  thrive  in  the 
heated  air  of  the  house.  "When  we  remember 
the  source  from  which  the  soil  around 
house-plants  is  obtained,  and  the  common 
use  of  rotted  earth,  often  from  malarious 
swamps,  in  preparing  the  soil,  it  is  strange 
that  this  complaint  has  not  been  made  before. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have  too  many  house- 
plants.  A  few  blooming  house-plants  are  a 
pleasure  in  the  living-room,  but  the  practice 
of  some  families  of  filling  all  the  sunny 
windows  with  boxes  of  dank  earth  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months  is  not  one  to  be  commended. 
The  most  essential  thing  in  any  home  is 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  members  of 
that  home.  If  flowers  shut  out  the  sunshine, 
then  flowers  must  be  given  up,  however 
delightful  their  presence  is.  There  is  no  such 
objection  to  a  conservatory  built  especially 
for  the  accommodation  of  plants.though  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  the  germs  of  malarious 
earth  even  in  this  case.  The  objection  to 
flowers  in  many  houses  is  that  they  may 
oceupy  the  sunny  windows  that  the  members 
of  the  family  should  sit  in  and  enjoy.  During 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  of  growth  house- 
plants  are  not  ornamental,  but  simply  a 
promise.  While  summer  plants  are  resting 
from  growth  it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  a 
well-lighted  cellar  than  up-stairs,  where  they 
are  not  often  ornamental  and  are  certain  to 
be  more  or  less  in  the  way.  This  applies  to 
geraniums,  begonias  of  some  kinds  and  to 
the  vast  majority  of  the  summer-blooming 
plants  taken  in  during  the  winter. — Xew 
York  Tribune. 

ILOILO 

Iloilo  (e-lo-e-lo),  the  chief  town  of  the 
island  of  Panay  (pa-ni),  is,  in  the  Philippine 
group,  of  almost  as  much  importance  as 
Manila.  From  a  climatic  point  of  view  it  is 
far  more  habitable,  as  the  northeast  winds 
are  prevalent  and  a  calm  is  rare.  Calm 
weather  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  proposi- 
tions faced  by  foreigners  who  take  up  their 
residence  in  the  Philippines.  Iloilo  is  almost 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Panay,  and 
Panay  is  practically  due  southeast  of  Luzon 
and  Mindoro  islands. 

The  spring  tides  of  Iloilo  harbor  are  un- 
usually strong  and  high.  At  that  season  of 
the  year  they  flood  the  entire  town,  and  the 
natives  take  to  the  hills  or  the  house-tops ; 
but  despite  this  sousing,  the  place  is  healthy, 
and  epidemics  are  comparatively  unknown. 
The  temperature  is  much  lower  in  Iloilo 
than  in  Manila,  and  to  this  is  due  the  general 
healthfulness  of  the  spot. 

The  country  about  Iloilo  is  given  up  to 
sugar-plantations,  the  annual  crop  being  es- 
timated at  1,000,000  piculs  (about  134,000,000 
pounds).  Tobacco  and  rice  are  also  cultivated, 
but  flocks  of  locusts  frequently  injure  these 
crops.  The  distance  from  Iloilo  to  Manila  is 
250  miles.— Cincinnati  Commercal  Tribune. 


DANGERS  OF  LAUGHTER 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  from  the  highest 
medical  authority  in  England  that  laughter 
may  be  injurious. 

Laughter  in  itself, says  the  "British  Med- 
ical Journal, "  cannot  very  well  kill,  but  it 
may  do  harm.  Hysterical  girls  and  boys  with 
kindred  nervous  affections  are  often  given 
to  immoderate  laughter,  which  tends  to 
increase  nervous  exhaustion. 

Dr.  Feilchenfeld  relates  an  instructive 
case  in  which  a  little  girl  suffered  from  very 
definite  cardiac  symptoms  after  immoderate 
laughter.  The  patient  was  thirteen  years 
old  and  had  previously  been  free  from  any 
sign  of  heart  disease.  After  laughing  on 
and  off  for  nearly  an  hour  with  some  com- 
panions she  suddenly  felt  stabbing  pains  in 
the  chest  and  was  seized  with  fits  of  cough- 
ing, followed  by  cardiac  dyspnoea  very  well 
marked.  Dr.  Feilchenfeld  believes  that  the 
cardiac  disease  directly  resulted  from  im- 
moderate laughing. 


SUDDEN  DEATH 

A   PROMINENT  MERCHANT  SUDDENLY  EX- 
PIRES WHILE  AT  HIS  PLACE 
OF  BUSINESS 

How  frequently  we  see  the  above  or  similar 
announcements.  People  are  full  of  pity  for 
the  family  of  the  man  so  suddenly  and  sadly 
stricken.  They  say,  "How  terribly  sudden ! 
Why,  I  saw  him  yesterday  and  he  looked 
good  for  thirty  years."  Exactly!  The 
bridge  at  Ashtabula  looked  good  for  fifty 
years  the  day  before  the  great  accident. 
Great  trains  ran  in  safety  along  the  trem- 
bling trestles  which  in  a  few  more  hours 
were  to  collapse  in  a  fearful  fall.  The  iron 
in  them  had  been  gradually  disintegrating 
for  years.  The  death  of  this  man  was  no 
more  sudden  than  the  fall  of  the  bridge. 


Each  had  the  strength  slowly  undermined. 
And  like  the  bridge,  when  the  man's  strength  1 
reached  its  minimum  resisting  capacity, 
down  he  went. 

There's  a  fact  for  public  consideration. 
One  form  of  disease  is  rarely  responsible  for 
premature  death.  Time  and  time  again  the  , 
doctor  in  attendance  on  the  man  suffering 
from  typhoid  or  other  fever  says,  "  I  could 
have  pulled  that  man  through  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  weak  stomach."  And  that 
"weak  stomach"  is  the  one  ever-present 
danger  to  the  business  man.  He  has  his 
warnings.  Time  and  again  his  stomach 
cries  out,  revolting  at  the  food  given  it,  per- 
haps ejecting  it  forcibly.  Time  and  again  he 
gasps  and  clasps  his  hand  to  his  heart  when  it 
gives  a  sudden,  suffocating  leap.  Tune  and  ; 
again,  when  his  starved  nerves  have  pro- 
tested by  headache,  neuralgia,  or  some  other 
form  of  pain,  he  has  thought  he  must  get 
medical  treatment.  And  when  his  wife  finally 
says,  pleadingly,  "My  dear,  do  get  something 
for  your  neuralgia,"  or  "You  must  do  some- 
thing for  your  stomach,"  what  does  he  do? 
He  just  stops  into  a  drug  store  as  he  goes 
down  town  and  gets  something  in  the  tablet 
form  which  dulls  his  pain,  and  permits  him 
to  keep  at  work,  but  which  does  not  oppose 
a  straw  in  the  way  of  the  disease.  Thus  the 
undermining  process  goes  on  until  the  col- 
lapse comes,  with  its  shock  to  the  family 
and  surprise  to  the  friends. 

THE  WARNINGS 

The  first  necessity  of  every  man  is  to  heed 
the  warnings  Xature  gives,  that  this  under- 
mining process  is  going  on  in  his  system. 
A  stomach  weakened  by  abuse,  gorged  with 
overeating  or  overburdened  with  hot  bread, 
too  rich  or  greasy  food,  or  those  too  highly 
seasoned,  becomes  weakened  and  fails  to 
thoroughly  digest  the  food.  A  heavy  sodden 
mass  is  accumulated  in  the  stomach  to  fer- 
ment as  the  first  step  in  its  decay,  giving  off 
foul  gases  to  distend  the  stomach,  and  poison 
the  blood,  until  it  becomes  thin,  weak  and 
lacking  in  the  red  corpuscles  so  necessary 
to  perfect  health. 

The  overdistended  stomach  presses  upon 
the  heart,  and  the  latter  organ  is  also  dis- 
turbed through  sympathy,  the  same  system 
of  nerves  being  distributed  to  both  organs. 
Thus  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  with  its  attendant  shortness  of  breath, 
results,  and  in  time  disease  of  the  heart 
itself  is  established. 

The  gases  and  other  poisons  generated 
from  undigested,  fermenting  and  decaying 
food  in  the  stomach  becloud  the  brain,  caus- 
ing headaches,  and  pain  in  the  eyes. 

Being  absorbed  into  the  blood  these  poi- 
sons reach  every  part  and  organ  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  kidneys  are  thereby  poisoned, 
causing  Bright's  disease  and  diabetes.  Fil- 
tering through  the  skin,  troublesome  skin 
diseases  often  show  themselves. 

As  every  organ  and  every  nerve  depend 
for  their  nourishment  and  renewal  upon  the 
stomach,  weak  digestion  shows  itself  not 
alone  in  loss  of  appetite  and  flesh,  but  also 
in  nervousness,  debility,  bad  complexion 
and  many  other  derangements. 

Some  people  know  where  the  trouble  is. 
They  locate  it  in  the  stomach,  because  they 
have  pain  there  after  eating,  an  irregular 
craving  for  food,  or  an  appetite  that  eating 
does  not  satisfy.   There  is  heaviness  after  a 


meal,  a  feeling  of  undue  fullness.  Perhaps 
the  stomach  sours,  and  there  are  bitter 
risings  and  belchings.  These  symptoms 
mark  various  forms  and  stages  of  "weak 
stomach."  They  will  not  all  be  present  in 
every  ease  or  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. Any  one  of  these  symptoms  locates 
the  trouble  in  the  stomach  and  the  digestive 
and  nutritive  functions,  which  are  disturbed. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

Xow  conies  the  question,  "How  can  these 
conditions  be  cured?"  Xo  one  is  better 
fitted  to  answer  that  question  than  one  wrho 
has  been  cured  of  disease,  and  been  uplifted 
into  a  condition  of  sound  health.  Such  a 
one  is  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Lever,  of  Lever,  Rich- 
land Co.,  S.  C,  who  writes:  "I  was  af- 
flicted with  what  the  doctors  called  nervous 
indigestion.  Took  medicine  from  my  f  amily 
physician  to  no  avail.  In  looking  over  one 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Memorandum  Books,  I  found 
my  case  described  exactly.  I  wrote  to  him 
and  made  a  statement.  He  sent  me  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  questions,  also  hygienic 
rules.  I  carried  these  out  as  best  I  could, 
but  I  thought  myself  incurable,  as  I  suffered 
so  much  with  pain  under  my  ribs  and  an 
empty  feeling  in  my  stomach.  At  night 
would  have  cold  or  hot  feet  and  hands  alter- 
nately. I  was  getting  very  nervous  and 
suffered  a  great  deal  mentally,  thinking  that 
death  would  soon  claim  me.  Always  ex- 
pected something  unusual  to  take  place; 
was  irritable  and  impatient,  and  greatly  re- 
duced in  flesh.  I  could  scarcely  eat  anything 
that  would  not  produce  a  bad  feeling  in  my 
stomach.  After  some  hesitation,  owing  to 
my  prejudices  against  patent  medicines,  I 
decided  to  try  a  few  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  and  'Pellets.' 
After  taking  several  bottles  of  each,  found 
I  was  improving.  I  continued  for  six  months 
or  more,  off  and  on.  I  have  to  be  careful 
yet,  at  times,  of  what  I  eat,  in  order  that  I 
may  feel  good  and  strong.  I  fully  believe 
if  any  one  suffering  with  indigestion  or  tor- 
pid liver  or  chronic  cold  would  take  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and 
'Pleasant  Pellets'  and  observe  a  few  simple 
hygienic  rules  he  would  soon  be  greatly 
benefited,  and  with  a  little  perseverance 
would  be  entirely  cured. 

"My  son  who  has  weak  lungs  and  takes 
cold  easily  used  just  one  bottle  of  'Golden 
Medical  Discovery'  and  was  cured;  got 
strong  and  very  fleshy." 

HOW  THOUSANDS  ARE  SAVED 

That  is  the  way  that  thousands  have  been 
cured,  by  the  patient,  persistent  use  of  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  The 
cure  by  the  use  of  this  remedy  may  be  said 
to  be  certain,  since  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
all  who  use  it  are  perfectly  and  permanently 
cured.  The  time  occupied  in  making  the 
cure  depends  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease 
and  the  condition  of  the  patient.  It  takes 
time  to  cure  complicated  diseases,  but  the 
cure  comes  in  time  with  the  use  of  "Golden 
Medical  Discovery." 

COMMON  SENSE  TREATMENT 

The  diseases  which  originate  in  the  stom- 
ach are  cured  through  the  stomach  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery. That  is  the  common  sense  way  of 
reaching  them.  The  "Discovery"  alters  the 
diseased  eonditidn  of  the  stomach  and  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  It  in- 
creases the  activity  of  the  blood-making 
glands,  so  increasing  the  supply  of  the  vital 
fluid.  It  purges  the  system  of  effete  and 
waste  matter,  which  clogs  its  canals  and 
poisons  the  current  which  flows  along  the 
veins  and  arteries.  It  removes  the  poisons 
which  accumulate  when  the  kidneys  and 
liver  fail  in  their  duty.  When  this  is  done 
the  stomach  and  its  associate  organs  begin 
to  provide  the  essential  nourishment  for 
bone,  brain  and  blood,  in  proper  propor- 
tions. The  nerve  centers  are  nourished  into 
health.  Pains  disappear.  Sleep  becomes 
restful.  The  appetite  is  restored  and  "good 
digestion  waits  on  appetite."  The  sallow 
and  wrinkled  skin  is  replaced  by  a  smooth 
skin  and  bright  complexion.  In  fact  the  life 
is  renewed.  All  this  is  done  through  the 
stomach. 

The  operation  of  "Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery" is  twofold.  It  first  corrects  the 
irregularities  of  the  stomach  and  the  organs 
of  digestion  and  nutrition.  "Next  it  fur- 
nishes the  pabulum  required  by  Xature  to 
feed  the  starving  organs  of  the  body.  It 
restores  health  in  Nature's  own  way,  by 
nourishment. 

DOES  NOT  INEBRIATE 

There  is  no  alcohol,  whisky  or  other  in- 
toxicant in  "Golden  Medical  Discovery," 
neither  does  it  contain  any  opium  or  other 
narcotic.  It  does  not  therefore  create  a' 
craving  for  intoxicating  stimulants  or  dan- 
gerous narcotics. 


H  a  dealer  offers  another  preparation  as 
"just  as  good"  as  "Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery" it's  because  it  pays  him  a  trifle  more 
profit  to  sell  an  inferior  preparation.  Such 
a  man  does  not  care  for  your  health.  Go  to 
the  dealer  wh6  gives  you  what  you  ask  for, 
and  who  does  not  insult  your  good  judg- 
ment by  urging  upon  you  something  as  "just 
as  good." 

MYSTERIES  REVEALED 

There  is  a  "Dark  Continent"  which  every 
man  should  explore  for  himself,  know  its 
mysteries  and  its  wonders,  which  are  greater 
than  all  the  world-wonders.  That  unex- 
plored "Continent"  is  the  human  body,  with 
its  marvelous  mechanism,  its  God-given 
functions.  The  best  guide  for  any  explorer 
of  this  terra  incognita  is  Doctor  Pierce's 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  It  un- 
ravels the  mysteries  of  life.  It  brightens 
the  twilight  of  the  marriage  chamber.  It 
points  the  way  to  health,  and  extends  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  stumble  in  the 
path.  It  is  invaluable  for  reference  on  all 
questions  which  effect  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  man  or  woman.  This  great  work 
is  sent  absolutely  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pa}-  the  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send 
21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  paper-cover  edi- 
tion, or  31  stamps  for  the  same  book  in 
handsome  cloth.  Address  Dr.  R.  Y.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

DEEPEST  LAKE 

Crater  lake  is  the  deepest  American  lake, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  deepest  lakes  in  the 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  America. 
Crater  lake  is  on  the  crest  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of 
Ashland,  Oregon.  It  is  circular  in  shape  and 
about  five  miles  across.  It  lies  on  the  very- 
top  of  Mount  Mazania,  and  is  completely 
surrounded  by  rocks  rising  straight  from  the 
water.  Its  greatest  iascertained  depth  is 
two  thousand  feet,  and  this  depth  seems  to 
be  almost  the  same  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  lake.  There  is  no  beach,  the  surrounding 
rocky  shores  extending  vertically  beneath 
the  water  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet.  There  are  few  large  fish  in  the  lake, 
but  much  small  life  in  the  shape  of  Crustacea. 

i. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  weir  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  veg- 
etable crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


SENATOR  STEWART'S  HOBBY 

Ex-Senator  Evarts  hit  off  Mr.  Stewart's 
peculiarities  in  a  little  story  that  he  told  at 
a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Senator  Spooner 
when  the  latter  was  leaving  public  life  six 
years  ago,  says  a  Washington  correspondent 
in  the  Chicago  "Record."  After  the  coffee 
was  served,  one  after  another  of  his  col- 
leagues arose  and  pronounced  a  eulogy. 
When  Mr.  Stewart's  turn  came,  he  said  that 
while  Spooner  was  a  good  fellow  he  was  all 
wrong  on  finances,  and  proceeded  to  repeat 
the  old  speech  he  had  made  so  many  times 
in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Evarts,  who  next  took  the  floor, 
said  that  Stewart  reminded  him  of  a  man  he 
had  met  in  an  asylum  one  time,  when  he  was 
acting  as  a  member  of  a  board  of  visitors. 
The  superintendent  told  them  that  they  must 
say  cheerful  things  to  the  patients,  and  there- 
fore, when  he  saw  a  lunatic  sitting  astride  of 
a  table,  beating  it  with  a  whip  and  pretend- 
ing to  drive  it  with  a  pair  of  string  lines,  he 
walked  up  to  him  and  said:  "That's  a  fine 
hobby  you  have  there,  my  friend." 

"It  isn't  a  hobby,"  'answered  the  lunatio, 
"it's  a  horse." 

"What's  the  difference  between  a  horse 
and  a  hobby?"  suggested  Mr.  Evarts.  The 
lunatic  turned  on  him  with  an  air  of  su- 
preme contempt,  and  remarked:  "You 
blan  k  fool,  an  y  body  can  get  off  a  horse,  but  no- 
body ever  got  off  a  hobby."— Boston  Herald. 


Membranous  Croup  frequently  comes  like  a 
thit-f  in  the  uight.  Prompt  tluses  of  Jayne's 
Expectorant  rarely  fall  to  effect  a  cure. 
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Porous  piasters 

Everybody  should 
know  what  they  want 
and  then  GET  IT. 
Don't  be  persuaded  to 
accept  an  imitation 
porous  plaster  when 
you  ask  for  and  want 
"Allcock's."  They  are 
the  ones  that  cure. 
Others  trade  on  their 
reputation. 

NEW  DOMESTIC 

COFFEE  SEED 

You  can  grow  your  own  coffee  for  one  cent  a 
pound.  It  is  the  poor  man's  friend,  and  thousands 
prefer  it  to  store  coffee.  It  saves  both  health  and 
dollars ;  is  hardy,  easy  to  raise,  bears  prodigiously. 

Grows  well  in  any  soil  or  cli- 
mate, and  ripens  "as  early  as 
corn.  Prepare  same  as  other 
coffee,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  good  it  is. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ashby  says:  "It  Is  a 
great  success ;  better  than  30-ct. 
coffee." 

The  Christian  Advocate  says: 
"One  of  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
coveries." 

A.  I.  Root  says:  "More  health- 
ful and  better  than  real  coffee." 
A  large  packet  of  seed  and  my  catalogue  mailed 
free  for  lu  cts. ;  3  for  25  cts. ;  7  for  50  cts. 

W¥"I  will  add  free  to  above  a  large  packet  of 
200  varieties  of  easy-growing  Mixed  Flower  Seeds 
and  a  Book  on  Window  Gardening  and  Care  of 
Plants  for  all  who  order  promptly  and  name  this 
paper.    Address  A.  C.  COOK,  kock  City,  N.  Y. 


»us™  DISC  HARROW 

<RIT  OR  Bays  this  Steel  12-16  in., 
jy* 2  lever  harrow,  3-horse 
equalizer,  with  all  modern 
improvements.  Is  mad  e  strong 
and  dnrable.  Sent  CCD.  sub- 
ject to  "Approval"  onreceiptof 
52.00,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  positively 
the  best  harrow  ever  sold  at  the  price. 

No.  50  TOP  BUGGY 

S3G.50  boys  this  handsome 
leather  quarter  top  baggy, 
made  of  very  best  material 
and  workmanship.  Sent  C.  O. 
D.  subject  to  "Approval"  on 
receipt  of  $2.UU,  to  be  returned 
at  oar  expense  if  not  posi-  ■  — 

tivelythe  best  buggy  ever  sold  at  the  price. 

We  manufacture  and  handle  fall  and  complete  lines 
of  Carriages,  Bagsies,  Wagons,  Farm  Implements, 
Pianos,  Organs,  Twine,  Bone  Cutters,  Incubators, 
and  many  other  things  at  manufacturers'  prices, 
auc  ft>r  Catalogue  JOHN  DORSCH  Sl  SONS, 
205  Wells  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


iQOOD  PLOW 

is  the  foundation  of  good  agriculture.  The  stamp 
"Oliver  Chilled"  appearing  on  the  finished  plow, 
or  on  the  smallest  fitting  or  separate  part,  is  a 
guarantee  of  excellence.  Don't  let  any  dealer 
sell  you  something  else.  The  OLIVER  plows  are 
the  best  plows  for  numerous  reasons,  which  are 
stated  in  our  free  catalogue. 

THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


HEALTH  AND  BUSINESS 

I  offer  for  sale  a  four  fifths  interest  in  a  new  and 
growing  town,  situated  in  Western  Colorado,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  finest  fruit  regions  in  the  country. 
It  has  railroad  facilities,  schools  and  churches,  and 
offers  special  advantages  for  the  establishing  of  a 
county  bank.  The  peculiar  climatic  conditions 
recommend  it,  particularly  to  consumptives  and 
asthmatics.  For  particulars,  address 
JOHN  P.  BKOCKWAV,  SOI  Equitable  Bid*.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


LEARN 
TELEGRAPHY 

•Young  men  and  women  wanted  for  good  positions. 
aod&ess  F1SK  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOL,  Lebanon.  Pa. 

OATFWT  Secured  or  money  all  returned.  Search  free. 
1  f\  I  LIX  I   Collamer  &  Co.,  lcno  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


HOUSE-FLIES 

If  there  is  any  insect  that  annoys  us  in  our 
homes  more  than  another  is  it  not  the  house-fly? 
And  in  the  country  there  seems  no  way  to  pre- 
vent it.  From  the  point  of  view  of  domestic 
hygiene  this  creature  has  nothing  to  commend  it. 
An  illustrated  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tells  us  much  about  "house- 
flies."  Its  scientific  name  is  "musca  domestica," 
so  that  there  will  be  no  uncertainty  about  what  to 
call  it.  It  is  interesting  throughout.  The  early 
life  of  the  house-fly  is  most  complex.  Its  intelli- 
gence is  quite  marvelously  precocious.  There  is 
a  chapter  on  how  to  get  rid  of  the  little  pests- 
screens  and  fly-paper  we  all  know  about.  There 
seems  to  be  little  hope  in  the  future  of  much 
relief  by  doing  away  with  this  insect,  for  a  single 
stable  in  which  a  horse  is  kept  will  supply  flies 
for  an  extended  neighborhood.  Then  comes 
another  statement:  "Absolute  cleanliness,  even 
under  existing  circumstances,  will  always  result 
in  a  diminution  of  the  numbers,  and,  in  fact,  most 
household  insects  are  less  attracted  to  the  prem- 
ises of  what  is  known  as  the  old-fashioned  house- 
keeper than  to  those  of  the  other  kind."  It  was 
also  found  that  by  having  a  receptacle  for  the 
horse  manure  of  a  stable,  and  putting  a  half  of  a 
shovelful  of  chloride  of  lime  over  the  accumu- 
lations every  morning,  a  large  portion  of  the  eggs 
and  larvae  of  the  fly  are  killed. 

Flies  spread  contagion.  During  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  it  was  found  they  were  responsible  for 
spreading  hospital  gangrene. 


Among  those  concerns  who  stand  out  with 
special  prominence  as  having  made  a  complete 
and  entire  success  of  their  business  may  be 
named  F.  TV.  Mann  Company,  of  Milford,  Mass. 
These  people  are  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of 
bone  cutters,  and  their  Mann  Green  Bone  Cutter 
has  done  perhaVs  more  than  anything  else  to 
bring  about,  the  modern  new  poultry  culture. 
They  have  kept  pace  with  tie  times,  and  their 
■watchword  has  been  "improvement,"  with  the 
result  that  the  Mann  Cutters  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  a  machine  for  this  purpose.  They  have 
the  largest  factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  this  line  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  their  proud 
declaration  that  they  have  sold  more  green  bone 
cutters  than  all  other  manufacturers  combined. 
They  will  take  pleasure  in  mailing  you  their  ex- 
tended illustrated  catalogue  if  you  but  request  it. 
"Write  them  and  kindly  mention  that  you  saw  this 
in  our  paper. 

■1 

FOR  BACHELORS 

For  the  vacant  position  of  teacher  in  Nimes  in 
France  the  government  appointed  a  teacher  who 
was  still  single.  As  soon  as  news  of  this  appoint- 
ment came  to  the  ears  of  the  city  council  of  Ximes 
they  went  into  special  session  and  adopted  this 
resolution:  "As  marriage  is  the  foundation  of  all 
social  order,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  favored 
by  all  teachers,  and  as  single  life,  ignoring  the 
high  value  of  family  life,  sins  equally  against  hu- 
man dignity  and  against  the  preservation  of  good 
morals,  we  resolve  that  it  is  improper  to  employ 
unmarried  teachers  as  long  as  married  ones  may 
be  had ;  and  if  parents  should  refuse  to  send  their 
children  to  school  with  an  unmanied  teacher,  we 
can  only  approve  of  it.  The  council,  therefore, 
asks  the  government  for  a  regular  teacher."— 
Public  School  Journal. 

A 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ART  CALENDAR 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  will  mail  to  any 
address  a  beautiful  art  calendar  for  1S99,  contain- 
ing six  pictures  of  the  typical  American  girl  in 
army  camp.  Enclose  fifteen  cents  in  postage- 
stamps  to  U.  L.  Truitt,  General  Eastern  Passen- 
ger Agent,  C.  &  O.  Ey.,  362  Broadway,  Xew  York. 


FARMERS  FOR  SPOKANE 

Big  Honey  to  be  made  raising  grain,  fruit,  stock  and 
poultry.  Fine  land  cheap.  Write  for  literature  and 
particulars  to  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Spokane,  Wash. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

"William  Parry,  Parry,  X.  J.  Catalogue  of 
Parry's  Pomona  Nurseries.  Specialty— best  nut- 
bearing  trees. 

L.  J.  Farmer.  Pulaski,  X.  Y.  Catalogue  of  berry- 
plants,  fruit-growers'  supplies,  etc. 

Xorthrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Catalogue  of  good  seeds  at  fair  prices.  Primer 
Xo.  2— "Hints  on  Grasses,"  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal, 
an  interesting  and  useful  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Horticultural  Publishing  Co.,  Griffin,  Ga. 
"Spraying  for  Profit,"  a  practical  pamphlet  for 
fruit-growers.  Price  20  cents. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  X.  Y.  "Delicious  Pears,"  a  handsome 
little  booklet  illustrating  and  describing  twelve 
choicest  pears  for  the  family  garden  which  ripen 
in  succession  from  earliest  to  latest. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  Scotch  collie  dogs  and 
fancy  poultry. 

"W.  P.  Rupert  &  Sons,  Seneca,  X.  Y.  Handsome 
illustrated  catalogue  of  Rupert's  well-known  re- 
liable trees  and  plants. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
1899  annual  of  Livingston's  "True  Blue"  seeds. 


A  Worn-Out  Fad 


"Spring  Medicines,"  "Blood  Purifiers" 
and  "Tonics"  an  01d=Fash= 
ioned  Idea 


Pure  blood,  strong  nerves  and  muscles,  firm.  I 
healthy  flesh,  can  only  come  from  wholesome 
food  well  digested.  "Blood  purifiers"  and  "nerve 
tonics"  do  not  reach  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
The  stomach  is  the  point  to  be  looked  after.  The 
safest  and  surest  way  to  cure  any  form  of  indi- 
gestion is  to  take  after  each  meal  some  harmless  ' 
preparation  of  this  kind  composed  of  vegetable 
essences,  pure  pepsin,  golden  seal  and  fruit  salt*, 
sold  by  druggists  under  name  of  Stuart's  Dyspep- 
sia Tablets,  and  these  tablets  taken  after  "meals 


assist  digestion  wonderfully  because  they  will 
digest  the  food  promptly  before  it  has  time  to  fer- 
ment and  sour,  and  the  weak  stomach  relieved 
and  assisted  in  this  way  soon  becomes  strong  and 
vigorous  again. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  superior  to  any- 
secret  patent  medicines  because  you  know  what 
you  are  taking  into  your  stomach. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at  50e. 
per  package.  Write  P.  A.  Stuart  Co..  Marshall, 
Mich.,  for  book  on  stomach  diseases,  mailed  free. 


This  is  one  of  the 
finest  knives  man- 
ufactured by  the  old 
reliable  Humason  & 
Beckley  Cutlery  Co. 
It  sells  in  most  hard- 
ware stores  for  $1.00. 

V. 


Description: 


Postage  paid  bv 
"2       us  in  each 
3  case. 

J 


f 


The  cut  shows  the 
exact  size  and  shape 
of  the  knife.    It  has 
o  blades  of  razor-steel,  hand-forged,  oil- 
tempered,  sharpened,  and  highly  polished. 
It  has  genuine  buffalo-horn  handles, 
German  silver  bolster  and  shield, 
and  brass  linings.    Being  made 
„f  the  best  materials  through- 
out and  elegantly  finished, 
it  is  a  perfect  knife.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Premium 

No.  414. 


This  fine  Pocket-knife  will  be  given  as  a  premium  for  a 
club  of  FIVE  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 


FREE 


FREE 

Wc  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  this  Knife  to  any  one  for  80  Cents 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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IROQUOIS  BICYCLES  $1/1.75 

400  of  the  famous  Iroquois  Mod-el  S  Bicycles  will  I  I  sold 
Wfc^y     at  t?16.75  each,  just  *ne  third  their  real  value. 

IROQUOIS  CYCLE  WORKS  FAILED  SSC^ 

expensively  built,  ;»nd  we  have  bought  the  entire  plant  at  a  forced 
sale  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar.  Wltb.it  we  got  -MX)  Model  3  Iroquois 
Bicycles,  finished  and  complete,  Mndfe  to  sell  at  *60.  To  adver- 
tise oar  business  we  have  concluded  to  sell  these  400  at  just 
what  they  stand  us,  and  make  the  marvelous  offer  of  a  llodel  8 
IROQCOIS  BUCYCLE  at  *  1  fi.  T5  while  they  last.  The  wheels 
are  strictly  up-to-date,  famous  every  w.'iere  for  beauty  and  quality. 
PlF'srPIPTIflN  The  Iroquois  Model  3  is  too  well  known  toneed 
l/lo  vr\ir  i  ion  a  detailed  description.  Sbelby  1}  in.  seamless  tu- 
bing, improved  two-piece  crank,  detachable  sproctets,  arch  crown, 
barrel  hubs  and  hanger,  21  in.  drop,  finest  nickel  and  enamel ;  colors, 
_h-green;  dents'  frames,  2-2,  24  and  -26  in..  Ladies',  2?in. :  best  "Record,' 

  .         _  guaranteed  tires  and  high-grade  equipment  throughout.  Our  written  truanuite^  with  every  bicycle. 

SFNn  ftNF  nOI  I  AD  (or  your  express  asent's  guarantee  for  charges  one  way)  state  whether  ladies' or  gents', 
Liv/LLfiiv  mlot  and  height  Q(  {rame  n  amed,  an,i  lve  „-m  snip  c.  O.  D.  for  the  l  olance  (315.75  and 
express  charges),  subject  to  examination  and  approval.  If  you  don't  and  it  thv  ui<m  wumleriia  Biryrie  .t»n«r  ever  made,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense.  Order  To-dav  if  you  don't  want  to  be"  disappointed.   50  cents  discount  for  cash  mfull  with  order. 

WP  HAVP  RirVfl  A  complete  line  of   !>»  Modeh  at  #11.«0  and  up.   Second-banc,'  K heels  S3  to  $10. 

ty  «_  •  in.  t  t.  uiv  i  wl,uj  We  want  ,£J  1)KK  AGENTS  m  every  town  to  represent  us.  Hnndreds  earned 
their  bicycle  last  year.  This  year  we  offer  wheels  and  cash  for  work  dcwie  for  us :  also  Tree  lee  o<  sample  wheel 
to  agents.  Write  for  our  liberal  proportion.  We  are  known  eveiT'-vhere  as  the  greatest  Exclusive  Bie.cu-  llou.e  in  the 
world  and  are  perfectly  reliable ;  we  refer  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Chicago,  to  anv  express  company  and  to 
our  customers  everywhere.     E.  F\  MEAD  CYCLE  COAl(>ArNY,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$4.95  buys  a  Man's  All  Wool  Suit 

of  Rich  Blue  Serge,  warranted  Best  Fast  Color,  Guaranteed 
equal  in  quality,  style  and  looks  to  others'  best  $  IO  Suits. 

TUP  MATERIAL'2  ^Iali's  Best  All-wool  Sersre,  famous  everywhere  for  its  perfect  weave,  soft  feel 
I  il  fc  ITI H  I  II I H  U  dn,1  j  jck  deep  blue  color.  The  cloth,  was  wtrven  by  America's  best  woolen  mill,  f>onii&« 
picked  wool  yarn,  dyed  by  a  new  process  and  cannot  l'a  ;le.  It  is  medium  weight  and  suitable  for" 
year  around  wear;  is  firmly  woven,  will  positively  not  fade  or  wear  shiny,  and  will  wear  like  leather.  It's  exact- 
ly the  same  el'-th  u^ed  in  the  serce  suits  that  retail  everywhere  for  $10  GO.  Re- 1"  ^m  -  mw 
member_we  will  sell  only  1-SOO         -          —after  .they're  gone  the  price  will  be    WW  C_   Iwrl        If  ^? 


other  suits  from 
$5.95  to  $13.95. 
Write  for  free 

samples  of  cloth. 


'.00.    Dun't  delay,  but  oniertoday  before  they  are  all  gone. 
STYPFDT  ^IIIT  Til  II            wil1  make  the  suit-  in  the  latest  sack  style  to  fit 
Lflrtrtl  Q«H    IHHUnJ  perfect;  line  it  with  Holman's  celebrated  far- 
jmer  satin,  pipe  it  with  Skinner's  AAA  sat  n,  pad  it  extra  well,  use  besl  grade  of  can- 
|vass,  and  sew  every  seam  with  pure  silk  and  linen  thread. 
^FMH  ItIH  lUlniUFY  outsen^Inisa^T''TC*tnyo,:irhe'Sntiw6igfit,  chest.waist  L  

gCIWjJ  IWU  lit  Ull  C  I  aiui  cmtch  measure.  We  ll  send  the  suit  by  express  CO  D.  and  allow  you  to  exam- 
ine and  try  it  on  before  you  pay  one  cent.  If  found  exactly  as  represented,  the  greatest  bargain  on  earth 
and  worth  double  our  phce,  then  pay  exp.  agent  $4.95  andexpressage  and  take  the  suit.  Pay  nothing  if  unsatisfactory. 
UfC  CTi  I    IQnO  QIMTQ  AT  $4.  OK  for  advertising  purposes.    After  they  are  gone  the  price  goes  back 

WCOCLL  lOUUOUIIO  Al  gt.SU  tn  gQ   ^  st  £4.95  after  IftOO  are  sold.  Order 

quick  or  they'll  be  gone.  Don't  miss  this  wonder  chance.  LOUIS  Z.  V  till  ON  CO.  1 3  3  TV.  JneJtson  SU  Chicago, 111. 


QDPri  AT      AA     nAVC     ACrCD      TO  INTRODUCE    OIK  LATEST  LARGE,  POWERFCX 

orCUAL  OU    U/VYo    UrrcK       achromatic  telescope,  the  excelsior. 
s  -,„«t   .  WHAT  fl    YOU  -WANT, 

to  111 

1 

Range     0  N  SEAV  FARM 


IO 

Mile 


OR 


RANCH 


POSITIVELY  such  a  ?ood  Telescope  was  tierer  sold  for  thia  price  before.  These  Telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturer?  yf  Europe,  measure 
dosed  12  iDehea  and  open  orer  3  1-2  feet  in  5  sections.  The*  are  BRASS  BOUND.  BRASS  SAFETY  CAV  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust.  etc..  with  POWERFUL 
LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore.  Telescopes  of  this  sue  hate  been  sold  for  from  |5.00  to  fS.OO. 
Erery  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments;  jind  no  fanner  should  be  without  one.  Objects  miles 
away  are  brought  to  view  witb  astonUhim;  clearness.  Sent  by^nail  or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid  fur  only  99  cts.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc., 
sent  with  each  order.  ThU  L«  a  gT^nd  offer  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  We  "WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 
WANTS  ANOTHER;  Brandy,  Va.  Gents. — Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  s>  bareain,  good  as  instruments  cos  tins  many  times  the 
moneT. — R.  C.  Allsm.  Send  99  CENTS  by  Registered  Letter,  Post  Office  Money  Order.  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  parable  to  our  order,  or  have 
your  storekeeper  or  newsdealer  order  for  you.  EXCELSIOR  IMPORT ENG  CO„  n-,.i.       Excelsior  Bldff.,  Sew  York,  Box  788. 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT  FERTILIZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman's  expenses  and  agent's  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


$60  Sewing  Machines  for  $18. 

t   We  sell  every  reliable  Sewing  Machine 
made.    We  employ  no  agents,  pay  no 
commissions,  which  enables  us  to  save 
you  from  $Z5  to  $10  on  any  Sewing  Ma* 
chine  you  may  select  All  machines  brand 
new,  guaranteed  latest  improved,  with  all 
attachments,  and  warranted  for  10  years. 
^Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refund- 
»ed.)  Our  illustrated  catalogue  gives  full 
particulars,  and  will  be  mailed  free. 
Address:  J,  ft.  HOOK  &.  CO., 

1351  Central  Ave.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


For  Poultry,  half  cost  of 
Netting.  Also  farm,  yard, 
cemetery  fences,  Freight 
Daid.  Catalogue  free 
82  F.  St.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


"T\q  Let  us  send  you  a  little 

book  FREE  showing  how 
X  Oil  to  protect  your  Sheep  from 
Own  Dog's  by  using  our  HERO 
QV/  9  SHEEP  COLLAR.  The  cost  is 
BllG©p.  trifling,  and  it  always  does 
the  work.  our  name  on  a  postal  card 
will  get  the  book. 

WELLINGTON  MFC-  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ARTICHOKES^ 

"No.  1  for  all  Stock.  Eefo 


THEMSELVES 

Prevent  Cholera 

Before  buying  send  yours 
and  neighbor's  "address"  for  FREE  ESSAV 
on  kin-is.  culture,  yield  (often  1,000  bit.  p.  a.) 
with  prices  and  frt.  rates  to  all  points.  Single  bu. 
$1.      SeKftleSeed  Farms,  IJox  4.  SelTlFle.  1  U» 
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SELECTIONS 


SCARED  INTO  APPENDICITIS 

Ihab  appendicitis  the  other  day,"  said  a 
St.  Charles-street  business  man ;  "that  is 
to  say,  I  had  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
This  is  the  way  I  contracted  it :  About  a 
week  ago  I  borrowed  a  medical  work  from  a 
friend  to  look  up  a  point  about  which  I  was 
curious.  It  was  a  work  on  diagnosis,  and 
among  other  things  it  gave  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  appendicitis.  I  have 
always  been  much  afraid  of  the  malady,  and 
that  chapter  had  a  hideous  fascination  for 
me.  I  read  it  and  re-read  it,  and  as  I  did  so  it 
seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  premonitory 
signs  coincided  exactly  with  certain  aches 
and  pains  I  had  felt  for  several  days.  I  got 
alarmed  at  once,  and  that  night  was  panic- 
stricken  by  a  severe  cramp  a  little  northeast 
of  my  right  hip-bone.  That  I  knew  to  be  the 
fatal  spot,  and,  needless  to  say,  I  didn't 
sleep  a  wink. 

"By  morning  I  had  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
typical  case,  and  could  scarcely  get  around 
to  see  the  doctor.  I  began  to  tell  him  my 
story  when  he  stopped  me.  'How  do  you 
come  to  know  so  much  about  the  disease?' 
he  asked.  I  replied  proudly  that  I  had  been 
reading  up  on  it.  'The  dickens  you  have !' 
he  replied.  'Well,  you  get  right  out  of  this 
office,  confound  you,  and  don't  waste  any 
more  of  my  time !'  Then  he  explained  that 
every  medical  student  always  has  all  the 
diseases  on  record,  in  regular  order,  just 
as  he  studies  'em,  and  I  began  to  feel  better. 
I  went  home,  returned  the  blasted  book,  and 
am  now  entirely  out  of  danger,  thank  you. 
It  is  the  quickest  recovery  on  record."— New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

4. 

COLORS  ON  THE  CANADIAN  STAMP 

Philatelists  have  been  besieging  the  offices 
of  the  Canadian  postmaster-general  with 
regard  to  the  new  two-cent  stamp,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  presents  a  map  of 
the  world,  with  the  British  Empire  colored 
red.  It  seems  that  in  the  first  sheets  which 
were  printed  the  set  was  of  a  delicate  lav- 
ender color,  but  since  then  the  sea  has  been 
turned  out  a  very  light  blue.  Stamp-collect- 
ors were  naturally  anxious  to  know  which 
color  the  sea  was  to  take  on  permanently. 
The  answer  which  the  department  has  given 
is  that  both  colors  will  be  printed,  and  so 
neither  color  need  be  treasured  up  as  being  of 
any  particular  value.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  short  time  ago  a 
curious  report  got  abroad  in  Montreal  to 
the  effect  that  the  English  government  had 
requested  the  Canadian  government  to  with- 
draw this  stamp  from  circulation.  The  dep- 
uty postmaster-general,  when  questioned, 
said  that  there  was  absolutely  no  truth  in 
the  report.— The  London  Chronicle. 
4. 

FLASH-LIGHTS 

No  amount  of  cultivation  can  make  a  bad 
tree  bear  good  fruit. 

Visiting  a  hospital,  prison  or  insane 
asylum  is  good  medicine  for  backsliding. 

The  road  to  blessing  often  winds  through 
a  narrow,  dark  and  winding  lane. 

Live  to  make  somebody  happy  or  yon 
will  never  know  what  the  true  meaning  of 
life  is. 

First  get  a  man's  heart,  and  you  will  not 
have  to  draw  a  revolver  on  him  to  get  his 
purse. 


SCIENCE  NOTES 

Edison's  phonograph  was  invented  in 
1877.  Wax  and  tin-foil  were  used  to  record 
sounds. 

The  wren  often  makes  a  dozen  nests,  leav- 
ing all  but  one  unfinished  and  unused. 

If  the  Atlantic  ocean  could  have  a  layer  of 
water  fi.OOO  feet  deep  removed  from  its 
surface  it  would  only  reduce  the  width  of 
that  great  body  of  water  one  half. 

4. 

FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19-95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  h;is  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handy  Wagbn,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  S19.95. 
The  wagon  is  only  '!?>  inches  high,  fitted  with  24 
and  30  inch  wheels  with  4  inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  ;i  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  lit  any  axle. 


Wyandotte 
Washing  Soda 


used  with  common  soap  will  save 
half  the  soap  in  doing  your  wash- 
ing, and   will   wash   the  clothes 
cleaner  and  do  it  quicker  than  with  soap  alone. 

It  is  a  better  washing  soda,  not  only  than  other  sodas,  but 
than  any  other  washing  compound. 

A  pound  and  a  half  package  costs  five  cents,  which  is 
more  than  was  ever  sold  for  five  cents  before. 

In  cleans  the  clothes  without  hurting  them.  It  contains 
no  caustic  alkali  and  will  not  injure  the  hands  or  the  finest 
fabric.  It  makes  the  work  of  washing  clothes  easier  and 
does  the  work  better. 

Send  the  name  of  your  grocer  and  we  will  send  you  a 
coupon  free,  good  for  one  five-cent  package. 

Bell  Starch 

is  the  starch  that  stiffens  the  clothes  without  sticking  to  the  iron. ' 

It  comes  in  five  and  ten  cent  packages  of  half  a  pound  and  a  pound  each. 

It  is  stronger  than  other  starch,  and  you  get  more  for  your  money— two 
great  savings. 

It  requires  less  trouble  to  use,  because  it  is  made  without  boiling.  It  is 
absolutely  the  best  starch  made. 

A  ten-cent  package  contains  eight  starchings  for  a  large  family  wash. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  grocer  and  get  a  free  coupon  good  for  one  five- 
cent  package. 

Wyandotte  Baking  Soda 

should  be  used  by  everyone  who  wants  those  delicious,  fluffy,  light,  palata- 
ble soda-biscuits. 

Wyandotte  soda  is  absolutely  pure,  and  stronger  and  better  than  other 
sodas,  and  you  get  twelve  ounces  for  five  cents,  which  is  more  than  you  get 
of  the  other  kinds.  It  is  better,  cheaper,  and  goes  farther  than  any  other 
soda. 

In  return  for  the  name  of  your  grocer,  we  send  you  free  a  coupon  good 
for  one  five-cent  package. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Box  E,  Wyandotte,  Michigan. 


CHABLES  AUSTIN  BATES  K  T 


iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiim  THE  CELEBRATED  CORNISH  AMERICAN  PIANOS  AND  ORCANS.  KiiutWMfiMmiMi 


ONE  YEARS  FREE  TRIAL 


W 


E  WILL  8HIP  A  CORNISH  PIANO  OR  CORNISH  ORGAN  ANYWHERE  UPON  THE  DISTINCT 
UNDERSTANDING  THAT  IF  IT  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY  TO  PURCHASER  AFTER  12  ' 


MONTHS'  USE,  WE  WILL  TAKE  IT  BACK 


It  would  be  impossible  for  ua  to  make  public  this  unique  CORMSH  FLAN  of 
i  ■■  doing  bu3iaes3 -wereit  not  backed  up  by  the  strongest  evidence  of  oar  absolute 
responsibility.  The  Cornish  American  Pianos  and  Organs  are  warranted  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  with  every  warrant tnere  is  our  personal  guarantee  endorsed  by  a  business 
reputation  of  nearly  fifty  years,  and  plant  and  property  worth  over  One  Million  Dollars, 
Our  success  in  the  past  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  confidence  placed  in  as  by  the 
public,  and  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  satisfied  patrons  bearing  testimony  to  the 
honesty  of  our  methods  and  the  perfection  of  the  Corniih  American  Pianos  and  Organs. 

WORLD  FAMOUS  CORNISH  PLAN 

and  for  ft  complete  description  of  the  Instruments  made  by  n%  see  OUB 
HEW  SOCVEMK  CATALOGUE  for  1899,  handsome!/  Illustrated  In  colors— 
the  most  comprehensive  musical  catalogue  In  the  trade.   The  frontispiece 
Is  ft  masterly  reproduction  In  facsimile  of  an  Interesting  oil  pointing, 
designed  and  executed  for  us  by  an  eminent  artist,  representing;  "  S  A I  -S  i1 
CECILIA  ASO  IBS  ASGEL1C  CHOIB."   This  beautiful  catalogue  Is  seat 
CHARS ES  PREPAID,  and  we  also  Include  our  notel  reference 
book,  "THE  HEART  OF  THE  PEOPLE."  CATALOGUE, 
BOOK  AND  OCR  LATEST  SPECIAL  OFFERS  ITK/EiS. 


FREE 

'v""is.     A  prompt  response  to  this  adTertise- 
/  ment  w111  secure  ft  DISCOUNT  of  $10.00 

.UUj1  on  the  list  prices  as  quoted  in  oar  1899 

Catalogue  on  any  COKN1SH  ORGAN  or  S20.00  on 
the  list  prices  if  yon  bay  a  CORNISH  PIANO. 

Our  bank,  jour  bank,  any  bank,  or  any  of  the  mul- 
titude of  patrons  who  have  purchased  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  Instruments  from  us  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Send  for  particulars  of  the  Cornish  Co-operative  Plan, 
showing  how  yon  can'secure  a  Cornish  Piano  or  Orcan  FEBD,' 


REFERENCES. 


1  With  the  Cornish  Patent  Hnsi. 
!  tal  attachment,  which  eorrat- 
I  If  imitates  the  Harp,  Guitar,  Banjo,  lanflolin,  Etc, 
This  j  iunt  can  only  be  Had  in  the  COBUSH  PLIIO. 

C  O  R  W  B  S  K  C  O  ■  aj  (neariy  bS0S  jlare 

«  MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  AMERICAN  PIANOS  AND  'ORGANS.  MM' 


)  WASHINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY.  QBRANS/$25^ 

MANOS  AND  ORCANS.  ftwWaMfUl Ut      ■#  U  W  ■  ■ 


HILLSIDE 

OR  PIVOT-AXLE 

CULTIVATOR 


BUCKEYE 

Easy  to  Handle,  Easy  to  Adjust, 
Durable,  Perfect- 

Most  wheel  cultivators 
slide  In  hillside  culti- 
vation and  the  opera- 
tor has  great  trouble 
to  keep  the  wheels  off 
the  row.  lT'e  tutve 
overcome  all  this 
difficulty  by  the  con- 
struction of  this 

Hillside 
Cultiva- 
tor... 

The  operator  can  adjust  the 
wheel  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
gather  the  space  lost  by  the 
Oonstant  tendency  to  slide. 


*  •'")  Egulpped 
PS***"  with  Spring 
Teeth 
Instead  of 
Shovels 
If  desired 


More  about  this 
machine  and  our 
Buckeye) 
Grain 
Drills, 
Combined 
Grain  and  Fertilizer 
Drill**,  Broadcutst 

Seeder*,  liar 
Rakex,  Cider  Mills, 
etc.,  in  oureiivulars 
and  illustrated  cata- 
lofrue.    They  will  be 

~  SentFree* 

Better  write  for 

them  at  once. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 

17  Canal  St  SPRINGFIELD,  0.  Branch  House.  Philadelphia. 


A  Rare  Combination 


WAR  MONEY 

Battle-ship  "  Maine ; "  flag-ship  "  Olympia ; "  the 
"lighting  Oregon;"  charge  of  Kough  Eiders. 
Twelve  other  stirring  war  pictures,  iu  ten  brilliant 
colors,  ready  for  training.  Iu  neat  portfolio,  spec- 
ial introductory  price  only  30  cents,  post-paid. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  quick.  The  Mekroiax  Co., 
Department  B,  920  Wolf  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IDEAL  Steam  Cooker 

Cooka  a  whole  meal  over  \  burner,  un 
yuaoline,  oil,  gas  or  common  cook  stove. 

Reduces  Fuel  Bills  One-Half. 

Makes  tough  meats  tender. 

Prevents  steam  and  odora.  \\  uistle 
blows  when  cooker  needs  more  wa- 
ter. Burning  or  Bcorching  impos- 
sible. It  is  also  a  perfect  milk 
sterilizer.   Agents  wanted. 

TOLEDO  COOKER  CO.,  Box  95,  Toledo,  O. 


OF  BEAUTY 

AND  UTILITY. 

Combines  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  a  first-class  fence, and 
beautifies  the  lawn  and  surroundings,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  property.  Take:-  up  little  spare,  harbors  no  weeds  and  Is  *t  rung  and 
d  u  ruble.  It  greatly  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  Public  Grounds,  Parks, 
Heboid  Lawns,  Church  Knelosures,  Cemetery  Lots, etc.  Cheaper  thnti  u 
good  wood  1'lcket  e  nee  I  ;:  - 1  ■  Indefinitely.  Looks  best  and  is  best 
with  our  ornamental  steel  posts.  Catalogue,  circulars,  etc.,  FKEE.  Address 

UARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Box  S3,  EUwwd  Ciiy,  Pa,  or  R.13, 309  Broadway  «.Y.  Ci(y. 


OUR  SYSTEM  THE  BEST. 

'fei^£^:: 

*i*  n-ftl  '  DONT  FOOL.  YOUR  MONEY  AWAY  ; 

K|? ;  |  YOU  CAN  NOT  AFFORD  TO  BUY  ONE, 

\T'  V  I  write  us  atOnce  For  particulars. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  MAKE 
MOST  MONEY 
handling  Asbestos 
Covered  Fire  Clay  Cooking  Utensils.  Easy  sales.  Big 
fronts.  Write  quick.  O.T.  Baldoser,  Roseville,  Ohio. 


APBIL  1,  1899 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  will  send  any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  this  paper  one  year,  for  40  CENTS 

(Wlien  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name-may  be  counted  in  a  clnb.) 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  hut  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  otter  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,'  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  anus. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  teat-gown  and- 
otln  r  heavy  patterns. 


every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  7623.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust. 


No.  7598.— Ladies'  House  Jacket.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  4U  and  42  Inches  bust. 


No.  7600.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10c. 
Sizes;  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


8.— Ladies'  Jacket,  with 
Dip  Froxt.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34, 36, 38  and  40  Inches  bust. 


No.  7597.— Ladies'  "Waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust. 


No.  7522.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7581.— Child's  Apron.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  7601.— Child's  Long  Coat.    10  cents. 
Sizes,  1,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  7604.— Girls'  Guihpe  Dress. 
10  cents.    Sizes,  2,  4, 6  and  8  years. 


No.  7605.— Boys'  Kilt  Costume. 
10  cents.    Sizes,  2  and  4  years. 


No.  7610.— Ladies'  Waist,  with  Circular 
Bertha.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust. 
No.  7607.— Ladies'  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Inches  waist. 


No.  7617.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches 
bust.    10  cents. 


No.  7614.— Ladies'  Waist,  with  Draped 
Vest.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  3S  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7453.— Ladies'  Three-piece  Skirt.  11c. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7563.— Ladies'  Pointed  Basque. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7573.— Ladies'  House  Gown,  with  or 

without  Tight  Lining.  No.  7466.— Ladies' Cape,  with  Flounce 

11  cents.  and  Kevers.   10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  Sizes,  small,  medium  and  large. 


No.  7621.— Ladies'  Spencer  Waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust. 


A 
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No.  7619.— Ladies'  Cape.  10  cents 
Sizes,  34,  38  and  42  inches  bust. 


^  sizes,  32,  34,  3b,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7612.— Child's  Apron.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  74*96.— Ladi  es'  Jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust. 


T»o.  6256.— Gents'  Night-shirt.  10c. 
izes,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
*<>•  6250.— Same— Boys'  size.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  10, 12, 14  and  16  years. 


>o.  ,499.— Ladies'  TVaist,  with  High 

or  Low  Neck.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 


No.  7590. — Child's  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


Any  three  patterns  given  free 
[  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  sub-  ' 
.  scribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  , 


J<o.  i586.— Girls'  Reefer  Jacket 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  7546.— girls'  Afternoon  Gown. 
11  cents.  Sizes,  6, 8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  7613.- Misses'  Skirt.   11  cents 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 

Postage  paid  by  us 


No.  7464.- 
Slzes,  22,  24, 


■Ladies'  Petticoat. 

11  cents. 
-'6,  28  aud  3u  Inches  waist. 


No.  7545.— Child's  Lono  Coat.  10  cents 
Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  7569.— Child's  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years 


No.  7595.— Ladies'  Cape.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  34,  38  and  42  Inches  bust. 


 . ,  uw  lauu  1-  UU31. 

Address  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


April  1,  1899 


THE  RARiVl  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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5  Magnificent  Geraniums 

DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  FLOWERING 
*  *  % 

'he  Geranium  is  the  most  popular  plant  for  bedding 
and  house  culture.  It  blooms  profusely  the 
year  round  and  always  has  luxuriant,  green 
foliage.  The  Geranium  is  perfectly  at  home  in 
every  part  of  this  country.  It  withstands  hot 
sun  and  droughts  like  a  weed.  It  is  so  easy  to 
cultivate  that  every  one  can  grow  it,  yet  in  foli- 
age and  flower  it  is  splendid.  It  grows  very 
rapidly  and  yields  a  mass  of  bloom  in  a  short 
time.  (When  wanted  for  winter  blooming  keep  it  in  a  pot 
and  pick  off  the  young  buds  during  the  summer.) 

The  Geranium  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during 
the  past  few  years.  New  colors,  new  styles  and  profusely 
blooming  sorts  have  been  developed.  The  collection  here 
offered  includes  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this  popular 
flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  well  devel- 
oped, strong  and  thrifty.   All  have  an  abundance  of  roots. 

35  H  % 

5  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  pure  snow-white,  one  splendid  crimson- 
scarlet,  one  brilliant  rose-colored,  one  rich  salmon, 
one  beautiful  pink,  all  of  them  free  bloomers. 

35  *  35 

ORDER  A  T  ONCE  and  your  plants  will  be  marked  with 
your  name  and  placed  in  the  reserve  greenhouse  and  kept 
growing.  At  the  right  time  to  set  them  out,  or  on  any  date 
you  may  specify,  they  will  be  mailed  to  you. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN  IN  PLANTS 

In  order  to  introduce  their  plants  into  the  homes  of  the  many  thousands  of  flower-loving  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  one  of  the  largest  firms 
of  florists  in  this  country  (they  are  located  here  in  our  city)  offered  to  furnish  us  at  cost  price  25,000  sets  each  of  their  choicest  Geraniums  and  Roses  for 
premium  use.  We  accepted  their  proposition  and  now  make  the  offers  on  this  page.  Neither  we  nor  the  florists  make  one  cent  of  profit  on  the  plants.  All 
we  want  are  the  subscriptions  and  clubs,  and  the  florists  will  be  satisfied  with  the  advertising  they  get.  This  explains  how  we  can  afford  to  offer  such  extra- 
ordinarily good  bargains  in  the  very  best  Geranium  and  Rose  plants  grown  anywhere  in  America.    All  the  choicest  plants  and  expensive  varieties. 

Only  the  most  popular,  best-growing  and  finest-blooming  varieties  are  included  in  the  collections.  The  same  plants  will  be  listed  in  the  florists'  catalogues 
for  10  to  25  cents  each,  50  cents  to  $1.00  for  a  collection  of  six.  ( Because  we  offer  the  very  same  plants  so  much  cheaper  than  their  regular  price  is  why  we 
are  not  allowed  to  print  the  catalogue  names  here.  )  AW  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy  arid  well  rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.    Send  your  order  at  once. 

6  of  the  Choicest 
Ever-blooming  Roses 

The  Rose,  as  it  has  been  perfected  by  scientific  culture  during  the  past  few  years,  is 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  fragrance.  Those  who  grow  Roses  at  all  should  have  only  the 
latest  and  best  kinds,  such  as  are  offered  below,  especially  when  they  can  be  had  so 
very  cheaply.  No  finer  plants  or  varieties  are  grown  than  these.  They  will  grow  in 
pots  or  in  the  garden,  and  can  be  left  out  of  doors  all  winter.    AH  double-flowering. 

THE  WONDERFUL  YELLOW  RAMBLER 

This  Yellow  Rambler  will  withstand,  without  protection,  a  continued  temperature 
of  from  zero  to  fifteen  degrees  below,  which  proves  it  to  be  the  only  hardy  yellow 
climbing  rose  yet  introduced.  It  can  be  successfully  grown  in  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  immense  clusters,  often  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  blossoms  in  a  bunch,  and  the  trusses  have  a  handsome 
pyramidal  shape.    The  color  is  a  decided  yellow. 

THERE  ARE  6  DIFFERENT  COLORS  AND  VARIETIES 

The  collection  of  6  roses  includes  all  of  the  following  colors:  One  Yellow  Rambler  Rose  as 
described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  delicate  creamy  white,  one  rich 
flesh-colored,  one  beautiful  salmon-colored.   All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  receive  orders  for  more  plants  than  the  florists 
have  agreed  to  furnish  us.  Order  at  once  and  your  plants  will  be  marked  with  your 
name  and  placed  in  the  reserve  greenhouse  and  kept  growing.  At  the  right  time  to 
set  them  out,  or  on  any  date  you  may  specify,  they  will  be  mailed  to  you.  When  the 
supply  of  plants  becomes  exhausted  money  will  be  refunded. 

We  will  send  cither  the  Collection  of  5  Geraniums 
6  Roses,  and  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year, 

A*o  more  than  one  collection  tcifh  one  yearly  subscription.     When  the  above  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club, 
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2?  60  Cents  | 

THIRTY  CENTS  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  anrl  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But 
members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  premium  offers  ami  their  names  can  be  counted  ill  clubs.  RENE  It' A  LS  can  be  counted  in  clubs.  \ff 

, »s, n^encs.        -  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


We  will  send  cither  the  collection  of  5  Geraniums  OR 
for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 
a  club  of  FOUR;  or  three  collections  for  a  ciub  of  SIX,  and  so  on. 


two  collections  for 


Postage  on  the  plants 
paid  by  us  In  each  cast 
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WE  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS. 

No  Capital  Required. 


NEARLY 
250  PAGES 
FULLY 


ILLUSTRATED 


'■pHE  chance  of  a  lile  time  to  make  money  and  make  it  easily. 
X  If  you  are  out  of  work,  or  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
business,  and  you  would  like  to  make  more  money,  we  can  furnish 
you  with  profitable  employment  the  year  round.  No  experience  re- 
quired. Vie  can  teach  you  our  business  and  if  you  have  the  average 
ability  there  is  no  such  word  as  fall.  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
your  success  is  our  success.  Agents  who  follow  our  instructions 
always  make  money.  The  business  is  honest,  the  goods  are  the 
most  durable  of  any  product  ever  put  on  the  market.  The  public 
eagerly  examine  your  handsome  samples  and  readily  buy.  We  guar- 
antee you  the  most  pleasant,  most  reliable  and  best  paying  business 
you  ever  engaged  in ;  in  fact  you  are  as  sure  to  make  from  83. OO 
to  SJS.OO  per  day  as  the  sun  is  to  rise.  The  goods  we  have  for  you 
to  sell  are  those  enumerated  in  our  Catalogue,  and  menfioned  below. 

THE  FIRST  THING  TO  DO,  SS^rS  '^"M 

agent's  outfit.  It  contains  the  very  best  and  most  salable  articles 
in  the  world.  There  is  mothing  in  the  market  that  agents  can  sell 
as  fast  and  so  easily  and  make  the  profit  that  they  can  on  goods 
shown  in  our  illustrated  catalogue.  As  soon  as  you  receive  the  roll 
and  catalogue  you  are  readv  for  business. 

TIJIC  PI  CHANT  DUTCH  Is  made  up  from  the  most  Salable 
IrilO  CLtUflrll  UUIrll  and  Attractive  Patterns  which  we 
have,  all  put  up  in  a  very  handsome,  neatly  arranged  roll,  con- 
venient to  cany,  suitable  for  canvassing,  together  with  our 
Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  our  entire 
line.  Order  Blanks  and  your  appointment  as  our  authorized  Agent; 
in  fact  we  send  you  everything  necessary  to  do  business  with. 
Remember, this  Outfit  is  worth  far  more  than  you  advance  for  it; 
in  fact,  the  Outfit  costs  us  upwards  of  One  Dollar.  We  only 
ask  46  Cents  as  a  guarantee  that  you  mean  Business,  and 
that  you  will  accept  an  Agency,  and  make  sales  of  our 
goods  in  your  neighborhood.  DfiCTDiin  Ji  Ct  PCUTO 
Send  for  our  Outfit  at  once,  f  U  0  I  l  AIL)  40  uLNIo. 

To  simply  protect  ourselves  against  many  who  would  impose 
upon  us  by  sending  for  an  Outfit  out  of  idle  curiosity  and  with  no 
intention  of  working;  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  every 
applicant,  we  require  a  deposit  of  46  Cents.  We  will  guarantee  to 
refund  this  amount  as  soon  as  your  orders  have  amounted  to  $20.00, 
which  amount  you  should  be  able  to  take 
in  a  very  few  days'  time. 

As  there  have  been  so  many  adver- 
tisements issued,  calling  for  agents 
where  the  outfit  must  oe  purchased 
In  advance,  people  have  become 
sceptical  in  regard  to  sending  money 
for  samples  before  they  know  what  the 
goods  are,  what  they  cost,  or  who  they 
are  representing;  hence  we  have  decided 
to  change  our  business  methods,  as  we  wish  to  satisfy  every  person  before  they  order  samples 
that  we  have  goods  which  they  can  sell,  and  upon  which  they  can  make  big  money.  With 
this  end  in  view  we  will  send,  postpaid,  FREE  for  the  next  thirty  days,  our  Mammoth 
Catalogue*  containing  over  250  pages  and  r.500  illustrations,  printed  on  elegant  paper,  and 
handsomely  bound,  and  costing  us  upwards  of  50  cents  each  to  print  and  mail. 
REMEMBER  prices  are  fully  ten  per  cent,  below  those  of  jewelry  and  department 


stores  in  most  places.  Wholesale  or  agents'  prices  and  all  necessary 
nfonnation  for  carrying  on  the  business  will  be  furnished  with  the  Catalogue.  On  all  orders 
for  our  go^ds  from  agents,  we  allow  a  discount  of  one-half  the  retail  prices. 

Send  46  Cents  In  P.  O.  Money  Order  or  stamps  for  the  Outfit. 
flllR  RPI  lARtl  ITV  *n  orc^er  t"aC  those  who  have  business  relations  with  us  may  have 
UUn  nuLlflUlLII  I  full  confidence  in  our  integrity  and  responsibility,  we  respectfully 
refer  to  any  of  the  large  Express  Companies  in  this  City,  who  have  carried  for  us  during  the 
past  nineteen  years  thousands  of  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  our  dealings 
were  not  straightforward  they  would  be  the  first  to  know  it.  Address 

VDARD  SILVERWARE  COMPANY,  80  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


OUR  LINE 

embraces  a  large  as- 
sortment of  low  priced 
Silver  Plated 
Xovelties,  also 
Knives,  Forks, 
Spoons. 

Napkin  Rings, 
Tea  Sets, 
Water  Pitchers, 
Casters, 
Cake  Baskets, 
Butter  Dishes, 
Gold  Watches,; 
Silver*  Watches, 
Watch  Chains, 
Diamond  Rings, 
Jewelry, 
Clocks,  Albums, 
Optical  Goods, 
and  a  thousand  and 
one  useful  household 
articles. 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

For  all  soils  and  all  -work.   Crushes,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels.  Cast 
steel  and  ■wrought  iron — practically  in- 
destructible. Cheapest  riding  harrow  and 
?    best  pulverizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13J4  feet. 

Of  UT  AU  TDIAI  To  be  returned  at  my  expense 
Otn  I    Ull    InlflLif  not  entirely  -urs. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus, 
Minneapolis,  Louisville,  San  Francisco  and  otter  points. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.j 
Miilington,  N'.  J.,  or  Chicago)  111. 


E 
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PIANOS  OB  ORGANS 

One  Years  Trial 

All  freight  paid  by  us  if  not  satisfactory 

OVER  50  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

No  money  in  advance.  Safe  delivery  at  your  depot  insured.  Instal- 
ments. Easy  pavments.   Our  new  1899  Catalogue  shows  it  all.   Send  for 

it  today,  our  catalogue  Handsome  Premium  Free. 


shows  j-ou  how  to  get  a 
Don't  buy  elsewhere  Prpmiiim  RnnL  Organs  from  $25.00 
until  you  have  seen  our  ■*  Cllllulll  UWI\«  up  Pianos  from 
8155.00  up.   Our  new  1899  Coupon  entitles  you  to  deduct  $10.00  from  the 


price  of  any  Organ,  or  820.00  from 


any  Piano.   We  give  more  for  the 

money  than  any  Company  in  the  World.  You  can  prove 
it  by  sending  a  postal  card  for  the  largest  and  best  Catalogue 
in  the  world.  Our  Motto : 

LARGE  SALES,  SMALL  PROFITS. 

You  may  not  buy  from  us,  but  get  our  Catalogue.  It  will 
at  least  make  other  companies  come  down  to  our  prices.  We 
can  save  you  money  and  we  are  prepared  to  prove  it.  Our 
factory,  with  its  enormous  capacity,  enables  us  to  sell  you  a 
high-grade  instrument  at  a  figure  much  below  that  of  any 
other  company  in  the  world. 

Incorporated  for  Fifty  Years.  We  Lead,  Others  Follow. 

Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Company 

BOX  628    WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 


Watch  *»"  Chain  I 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  iK  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  ioc.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail 
and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a  large  Pre- 
mium List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  ownrisk. 
You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us  the  money 
that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm,  prepaid. 

This  la  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case,  Open  Face, 
Heauy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time, 
and  with  proper  care  should  last  Ten  Years, 
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Box  392  CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


Three  Profits 


If  you  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  why  not  pay  the  least  you 
can  for  the  best  vehicle?  Get  all  you  can  In  material  and  workman- 
ship—pay  aa  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  "extras." 

You  save  the  jobber's  commission  and  the  retailer's  profit  when 
yon  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  ugenU,  but  manufacturers 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagons,  harness  and  horse 
accessories.  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  illustrated  catalogue 
you  can  order  easily  and  safely.  I  f  what  you  order  does  not  suit.  6eiid 
It  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.    First,  get  the  catalogue.  You  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


I   No  30M  Boccr 
I    With  LtathT  Qi 


Prict|37.26  I 
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A  New  Yorker,  who  lately  went  on  an  excursion  to  New  Mexico  with  a  lot 
of  railroad  men,  in  a  special  car,  reflected  that  alkali  dust  and  champagne 
always  upset  his  digestion,  and  determined  to  buy  a  box  of  Eipans  Tabules  at 
a  St.  Louis  drug  store. 

"  How  do  these  sell  ? "  he  asked  of  the  druggist. 

"We  sell  a  lot  of  'em,"  was  the  reply.  "  That  gentleman  who  just  went 
out  bought  a  box.  He  is  Commodore  J.  E.  M.  Maury  of  New  York,  who  is  on 
this  New  Mexican  excursion." 

As  days  went  by,  our  friend  took  a  Tabule  after  each  meal  and  one  before 
going  to  bed,  and  was  as  regular  as  a  top.  So  too  was  the  Commodore.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  most  of  the  party  suffered  more  or  less  from  over-eating, 
over-smoking,  alkali  dust,  want  of  exercise  and  indigestion.  Nearly  everv  one 
complained  of  constipation,  and  the  Commodore,  like  a  good  angel,  produced 
his  box  from  time  to  time,  and  in  every  case  relief  followed  bis  kindly  minis- 
trations. 

"  How  does  it  happen,"  asked  the  Commodore  of  our  friend,  "that  you 
alone  escape  the  inconvenience  all  the  others  suffer  from  ?  Only  you  and  I 
escape. "  But  our  friend  was  foxy  and  would  not  admit  that  he  too  was  a  6lave 
to  Ripans  Tabules  ;  but  all  that  party  carry  them  now  when  they  go  where 
meals  are  irregular  and  the  water  is  bitter  or  poor. 


A  new  style  packet  containing  tbs  bxfaks  tabttles  in  a  paper  carton  (withoutrlass)  is  now  for  sale  at  gome 
drug  stores— FOB  five  CENTS-  Tliis  low-priced  sort  is  Intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.   One  dozen 

t  Cbejucai. 
a  cents. 


uxuu  swroe — ,w,uc  v*z.*m-  iiiis  iuw-j,ni;eu  sort  is  inienaeQ  ior  ine  poor  ana  Tne  economical,  c 
of  the  five-cent  cartons  (120  tabules)  can  De  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  the  Rip.vns  l 
Cokpa^tt,  >'o.  10  Spruce  Street,  i*ew  York— or  a  slugLe  carton  (tun  tabules)  will  be  sent  for  five  cent 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30percent.  saved. 

[Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  2C0l 
'page  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  in  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cartto\ 
the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from  ... 
'A  Grade.  a44    everystate.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fairand  Atlanta  Exposition.  «rana.s6U 
Writeto-day.   Catalogue  Free.   ALLIANCE  CAEEIA9E  CO.,  213  East  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

£14  ic  i  t  i  'A  ti  'A A 


is  thoroughly  interwoven  but  has  long  horizontal  wires, 
■which  classes  it  as 

A  FENCE,  NOT  A  NETTING. 

Like  a  fence,  it  can  be  properly  stretched  and  erected  with 
few  posts  and  without  top  and  bottom  rails.   Has  cable  selv- 
age and  a  cable  running  through  the  fence  every  foot. 
Each  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade  mark. 
None  other  genuine. 
We  are  manufacturers  also  of  the  following  famous  fences: 

CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.   All  horizontal 
lines  are  cables. 

STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE  SS^SS 

parks,  cemeteries,  etc.    Steel  gates,  posts,  etc.  Everything 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


/  n  y,  s  /. 
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Pat.  July      1896.   Pat.  July  6,  1897. 


No.  214— Three-spring  Extension-Top  Car- 
riage. Price,  complete,  with  lamps,  fenders,  cur- 
tains, storm  apron  and  pole  or  shafts,  $65;  usual 
retail  price,  $95. 

and  guarantee  and  warrant  everything. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


BUY  A  T  WHOLESALE 

and  save  all  intermediate  profits  and  expenses.  Traveling  men's 

expenses,  agents'  and  dealers'  commissions, 
losses  on  bad  accounts,  etc 

We  have  no  Agents* 

We  sell  to  you  direct  from  our  factory 
at  wholesale  prices.  We  are  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  vehicles  and 
harness  In  the  world  selling  to  the 
consumer  exclusively.  Ton  may  not 
have  been  accustomed  to  dealing  this 
way  but  just  one  trial  will  convince  yon 
of  its  advantages.  We  are  not  dealers 
or  jobbers.  We  make  every  article 
we  selL  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  harness  to  select  from.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  can  reach  you. 

We  ship  our  goods  anywhere  for  examination 

Send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue^FREE. 

W.  B.  PRATT, 
Secretary. 


No.  100— Double  ] 
Harness.     Price,  full  nickel 
trimmed,  $17;    as  good  i 
retails  for  $25. 


Elkhart,  Indiana. 


WESTERN 
FARMS. 


A  beautifully  illustrated  paper  called 
"The  Corn  Belt"  is  published  every 
month  and  contains  a  quantity  of  inter- 
esting information  about  the  farm  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Pictures 
of  all  sorts  of  farm  scenes  in  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Nebraska.  Personal  exper- 
iences of  farmers  who  went  to  those  states  from  the  East  years  ago.  The  handsomest 
farm  paper  published.  Send  25  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  CORN  BELT, 
209  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Think  of  the  Future.  Don't  Rent.   Establish  A  Home  of  Your  Own. 


Farmers  &  Gardeners 


Write  for  our  new  1899  catalogue.   Full  of  valuable  points 
and  suggestions  which  bring  profit.  Contains  description,  prices 
and  directions  for  growing.   All  kinds  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Machinery. 

LANDRETH  &  SONS, <Est.i784> 

21  and  23  8.  .Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL— To  ijet  name*  of  seed  growers  we  will  mail  5  dint  inct  packets  of  named 
Tweet  Peaa  (retail  at  5c.  each)  and  our  beautiful  catalogue  to  any  address  for  10c. 


CHINESE  AGRICULTURE 

BY  WILLIAM  N.  BREWSTER 

Is  order  for  the  American  farmer  to  under- 
stand how  the  Chinese  cultivate  the  soil 
it  is  necessary  first  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  conditions  of  life  here  in 
southern  China.  In  the  first  place,  the  pop- 
ulation is  so  dense  that  land  is  very  expen- 
sive. Fertile  fields,  with  plenty  of  water,  near 
a  good  market,  and  where  the  owners  can 
watch  them  against  thieves,  are  worth  to 
the  owners  prices  that  seem  like  the  ficti- 
tious values  of  corner  lots  in  u  booming 
western  town  in  America. 

As  I  write  I  am  passing  by  fields  that  will 
bring  JfeOO  (Mexicans)  an  acre.  The  owners 
of  these  fields  have  them  worked  for  ten 
cents  a  day,  or  about  S3  a  month.  That  is,  an 
acre  of  ground  represents  the  wages  of  an  or- 
dinary day-laborer  for  tw  o  hundred  months, 
or  nearly  seventeen  years.  Of  course,  all 
land  is  not  worth  so  much  as  that ;  much  of 
it  will  bring  not  more  than  half  that,  or  even 
less;  but  good  rice-land,  well  located,  is 
commonly  valued  at  that  figure,  or  even  more. 
A  laborer  on  the  farm  in  America  wants  at 
least  #1  a  day.  Very  little  farm  land  with- 
out improvements  is  worth.  Slmi  an  acre. 
The  laborer  can  earn  an  acre  in  three  months 
as  easily  as  the  Chinese  coolie  could  earn  it 
in  seventy  times  that  time. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  where  land  is 
so  valuable  it  must  be  made  the  most  of  by 
the  cultivators.  There  are  no  unsightly 
rail  fences  meandering  about  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  taking  up  as  much  space  as  a 
turnpike  ought  to.  In  fact,  there  are  no 
fences  at  all.  There  are  high  earth  and 
brick  -walls  around  houses,  and  sometimes 
orchards  are  thus  closed 
in,  but  never  fields.  They 
have  no  barbed  wire  for 
fences,  and  a  Wall  wquld 
not  only  occupy  space, 
but  w  o  u  1  d  shade  the 
ground,  besides  costing 
a  large  sum  to  build  it 
and  keep  it  in  repair. 
How  do  they  keep  the 
cattle  out  of  the  grain? 
That  is  simple  enough. 
They  keep  them  in  the 
house,  not  the  stable.  I 
have  never  seen  a  stable 
in  C  h  i  n  a .  Xo  cattle 
would  stay  there  long, 
if  locked  up  in  a  building 
by  themselves;  thieves 
are  too  abundant.  When 
a  cow  or  ox  wants  to  - 
graze,  it  is  led  out  by- 
one  of  the  family,  and 
led  back  again  after  nip- 
,  ping  tufts  of  grass  on  the 
canal  bank  or  the  road- 
side. Except  upon  the 
mountains  there  are  few, 
if  any,  fields  for  giraz 
ing.  They  cannot  afford  to  grow  grass  upon 
land  that  will  produce  rice  or  sugar-cane. 

One  fact  that  greatly  increases  the  pro- 
ductiveness, and  hence  the  value,  of  land  in 
southern  China  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
cultivated  the  year  round.  Being  in  the 
latitude  of  Key  West,  we  seldom  have  frost 
or  snow  in  the  valleys,  and  three  crops  are 
grown  every  year,  two  of  rice  in  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  and  one  of  wheat, 
beans  or  hard)-  vegetables  in  the  winter. 
But  for  this  constant  cultivation  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  part  of  China  could  not  be 
supported  at  all.  An  experienced  and  reli- 
able farmer  has  just  told  me  that  one  acre 
of  ground  produces  abundant  food  for  six 


RlfE-KIELD  AND  FARM  VILLAGE 


persons.  This  estimate  is  so  universally 
aeeepted  that  it  cannot  be  far  from  correct. 

The  Chinese  have  the  amount  neeessary 
for  them  to  eat  calculated  down  to  the  last 
ounce.  But  that  makes  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  There  is  very  little  grain  exported 
from  this  part  of  the  country.  Exportation 
is  generally  prohibited  by  the  government, 
so  that  all  they  raise  is  consumed  by  the 
producing  population.  Xow  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  rice  must  be  imported,  or  that  there 
is  an  insufficient  supply,  even  in  good  years, 
and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  do  not 
have  enough  to  eat,  and  some  faint  concep- 
tion can  be  formed  of  the  density  of  the 


bors  on  shares  or  for  cash.  The  small  land- 
owners generally  cultivate  their  own  fields. 
They  go  out  to  their  fields  from  the  villages. 
The  object  of  this  way  of  living  is  twofold: 
First — It  is  more  economical  of  land. 
These  villages  are  built  up  as  closely  as  the 
crowded  city.  They  have  small  yards  or 
none  at  all  attached  to  their  houses,  streets 
are  only  narrow  alleys,  for  foot  travel  exclu- 
sively, and  nearly  all  the  houses  have  what 
we  would  call  several  families  living  in 
them ;  that  is,  several  generations  of  the 
family. 

Second— For  safety.  Village  and  elan  quar- 
rels are  so  common  and  fierce  that  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  has  driven  the  people  of 


Chinese  Plowing— The  Small  Common  Ox 


population  upon  the  plains  and  river  valleys 
near  the  coast  of  southern  China. 

Another  saving  of  land  is  in  the  way  the 
farmers  build  their  houses.  The  Chinese 
have  no  word  for  "home,"  it  is  simply  their 
•'house."  There  are  no  country  residences 
behind  a  beautiful  grove  reached  by  a  wind- 
ing avenue,  ending  before  the  old-fashioned 
red-brick  homestead,  with  flowers  and  lawn 
and  ornamental  shrubs,  and  twelve  manner 
of  trees  bearing  their  fruit  in  their  season. 
The  farmers  all  live  in  villages  of  from  fifty 
to  twenty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants. 
The  rich  seldom  own  large  sections  of  land 
in  one  place.  They  own  fields  here  and 
there,  and  rent  them  to  their  poorer  neigh- 


one  surname  to  living  together  in  these 
crowded  little  villages  for  protection  from 
their  heathen  neighbors. 

Another  natural  consequence  of  this 
density  of  population  is  the  cutting  up  of 
the  land  into  very  small  fields.  We  would 
call  them  garden-plots.  One  half  acre  is  a 
very  large  field.  Ordinarily  a  field  is  not 
more  than  about  one  sixth  of  an  acre.  The 
whole  landscape  is  like  the  market-gardens 
in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  American 
cities.  Weeds  have  no  chance  to  get  started 
in  these  well-tilled  fields. 

One  way  of  saving  land  results  in  an 
enormous  waste  of  labor.  It  is  in  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  roads.   Only  narrow  foot- 


paths traverse  these 
hills  and  valleys.  To 
make  them  wider  would 
take  a  strip  off  of  the 
fields  on  either  side. 
This  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  So  generation  after 
generation  of  fanners 
lia<ve  carried  their  prod- 
uce to  market  upon 
their  shoulders,  unless 
they  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  live  near  a  canal. 
Not  a  little  of  the 
Chinese  economy  is  of 
this  "'saving  at  the 
bung-hole"  kind.  There 
is  nothing  upon  wheels 
in  this  part  of  China, 
nor  are  there  any  roads 
for  wheeled  vehicles, 
not  even  wheelbarrows. 
All  transportation  by- 
land  is  done  by  human 
strength,  by  men  as  beasts  of  burden.  This 
one  bit  of  extravagance  neutralizes  much  of 
the  economy  of  the  farmer.  He  wastes  in 
needlessly  laborious  and  expensive  trans- 
portation much  of  what  he  saves  by  such 
minute  pains  in  cultivation. 

The  American  farmer  is  not  always  eon- 
tented  with  his  lot.  Too  often  the  complaint 
is  of  short  crops  or  nothing  for  good  crops. 
Life's  joys  and  sorrows  are  largely  in  con- 
trasts. What  is  hardship  to  the  rich  is 
luxury  to  the  poor.  One  season's  experience 
of  the  Chinese  farmer  for  the  most  discon- 
tented American  king  of  the  soil  would 
send  him  back  to  his  native  land  thanking 
God  for  the  easy  life  of  abundance  given 
lfiin  in  a  Christian  land,  more  favored  of 
Providence  than  any  other  under  heaven. 
If  the  American  farmer  had  to  keep  his 
live  stock,  chickens,  cattle  and  pigs,  under 
his  own  roof  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
being  stolen :  if  he  had  to  watch  his  fields 
every  night  as  soon  as  the  grain  began  to 
turn,  or  the  fruit  to  ripen,  or  the  potatoes 
large  enough  to  eat ;  if  he  had  to  harvest  it 
with  a  little  grass-hook,  and  thresh  it  with  a 
flail,  and  carry  it  to  market  upon  his  own 
shoulders:  if  the  price  of  land  were  so  high 
that  to  buy  even  an  acre  of  it  was  a  hope- 
less task  :  unless  he  had  inherited  w  ealth,  or 
made  a  happy  stroke  in  business;  if  he  had 
to  pay  twenty-four  per  cent  interest  if  he 
was  so  mi  fortunate  as  to  have  to  mortgage 
his  land :  a  few  months  of  such  experience 
would  send  him  back  to  "God's  country" 
contented  w  itli  his  lot.  It  is  the  difference 
between  Christianity  and  heathenism. 


Bioi:rai-hhai.  Note.— Key.  William  ST.  Brew- 
ster, the  author  of  this  article  and  the  one  to 
appear  later,  is  a  native  of  Ohio  and  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (iss:}>  and  Boston 
School  of  Theology  USsr.i.  After  preaching  two 
years  in  Cincinnati  he  «as  sent  by  Bishop  Tho- 
burn  as  a  missionary  to  Singapore.  Malaysia:  and 
in  1S90  was  appointed  to  take  ehargefof  the 
Methodist  mission  work  in  the  district  of  Hing- 
hua.  China,  seventy  miles  south  of  Foochow. 
Here  lie  has  labored  for  the  last  eight  years  with 
ever-increasing  success.  His  work  now  includes 
over  one  hundred  native  preachers  and  several 
thousand  members— much  of  it  is  self-supporting. 
He  is  an  expert  on  life  in  southern  China. 

'  ,  4. 

"The  Chinese  are  emphatically  an  agricultural 
people.  From  time  immemorial  the  sovereign  has 
initiated  the  year,  which  begins  in  the  spring,  by 
turning  over  a  few  furrows  in  the  "sacred  field;' 
and  in  each  province  the  highest  authority  per- 
forms a  similar  ceremony— to  impress  <m  the  people 
the  importance  of  husbandry.  The  hoe  holds  the 
place  of  our  spade ;  the  plow  retains  its  primitive 
simplicity ;  irrigation  is  assiduously  and  skillfully 
ciaployed." 
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Db.  S.  A.  Kxapp,  who  was  sent  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines  as 
an  agricultural  explorer,  has  reported  the 
results  of  his  explorations  to  Secretary- 
Wilson.  The  portion  of  the  report  relating 
to  the  Philippines  reads  as  follows : 

"On  arrival  at  Manila  he  found  it  some- 
what dangerous  to  go  into  the  country,  hut 
concluded  to  go  by  rail  as  far  as  San  Fer- 
nando, passing  through  the  rice  section  to 
the  east  and  north  of  Manila,  on  to  the  sugar 
lands  to  the  north.  He  observed  that  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  rice  lands  was  irrigated ; 
that  the  fields  were  small,  and  the  system  of 
planting  and  harvesting  similar  to  that  of 
Japan.  The  water-buffalo  is  universally 
used  for  plowing  and  drawing  loads.  De- 
pending mainly  upon  the  rainfall  for  ir- 
rigating the  rice,  planting  is  not  done  till 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  Much 
of  the  rice  was  still  unharvested  at  the  date 
of  his  inspection  (December  10, 1898).  The 
yield  to  the  acre,  according  ta  the  best  au- 
thorities, is  about  one  thousand  pounds  of 
hulled  rice  on  lands  under  rainfall  irrigation 
solely,  and  two  thousand  pounds  on  lands 
artificially  irrigated.  This  shows  very  care- 
less husbandry.  With  such  lands,  and  un- 
der such  a  favorable  climate,  the  product 
to  the  acre  should  be  much  greater. 

"The  rich  clay-loam  soil  about  San  Fer- 
nando is  well  adapted  to  sugar-cane.  In  the 
island  of  Luzon  the  methods  of  sugar-farm- 
ing are  quite  different  from  those  practised 
in  the  United  States.  The  cane  is  not  al- 
lowed 40  ratoon,  but  is  planted  annually. 
At  the  time  of  cutting  the  cane  for  the  mill 
the  immature  portion  of  the  stock  is  planted 
in  a  field  previously  prepared.  Very  little 
cultivation  is  done.  The  cane  matures  in 
twelve  months  from  planting,  and  is  har- 
vested before  the  rainy  season  commences 
in' May.  The  sugar-factories  in  Luzon  are 
the  crudest  conceivable.  The  mills  are  not 
better  than  farm  sorghum-mills.  The  ket- 
tles are  simply  wooden  tubs  with  east-iron 
bottoms.  The  sugar  is  drained  upon  the 
open-kettle  plan.  The  proprietor  furnishes 
land  and  factory,  and  the  tenant  furnishes 
seed,  does  all  the  work  in  the  field,  delivers 
the  cane  to  the  mill,  and  supplies  most  of 
the  hands  for  making  the  sugar.  The  pro- 
prietor receives  one  half  the  sugar  and  all 


the  molasses.  The  tenant,  in  theory,  is 
allowed  the  remainder,  but  in  practice  he 
usually  receives  about  two  fifths  of  the 
sugar.  Dr.  Knapp  was  informed  that  in 
the  islands  of  Panay,  Xegros  and  Cebu  the 
sugar  farms  and  factories  are  much  more 
improved  than  in  Luzon.  Sugar  lands  pro- 
duce from  three  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
pounds  to  the  acre,  depending  upon  the  cul- 
tivation and  the  factory. 

"The  Filipinos,  as  far  as  he  observed,  do 
not  give  as  much  attention  to  the  production 
of  nitrogenous  foods  as  the  Japanese,  and 
hence  are  less  muscular.  He  was  unable  to 
visit  the  tobacco  section  in  Xorth  Luzon 
and  the  hemp  district  of  South  Luzon. 
Spanish  statistical  reports  and  his  inter- 
views with  exporters  at  .Manila  satisfied  him 
of  the  prosperity  of  these  industries  under 
normal  conditions.  Millet,  maize,  sago  and 
indigo  do  well,  and  are  ordinarily  profitable 
crops.  Philippine  coffee,  of  which  there 
were  formerly  many  plantations,  has  a  pe- 
culiarly rich  and  pleasant  flavor.  Evidence 
was  presented  to  him  showing  that  the  in- 
dustry can  be  made  profitable.  Cocoanuts, 
pineapples,  oranges,  bananas,  grapes,  figs 
and  many  other  fruits  grow  spontaneously; 
with  reasonable  care  they  would  become 
articles  of  export. 

The  Philippine  islands  abound  in  valuable 
wood  for  building,  furniture,  dye-woods,  and 
some  yielding  costly  gums.  While  unable 
to  visit  the  forests,  Dr.  Knapp  saw  many 
remarkable  specimens  cut  from  the  giant 
trees,  among  which  was  a  section  of  a  ma- 
hogany-tree from  Mindanao  over  seven  feet 
in  diameter.  Consul  Williams  shipped  this 
to  his  home  in  New  York. 

"According  to  the  best  authority  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  land  is  still  public,  and 
passes  to  the  United  States  with  the  title. 
If  opened  for  settlement  to  soldiers,  many  of 
our  young  men  will  remain  and  become 
permanent  settlers.  Some  associations  of 
this  kind  have  already  been  organized.  The 
price  of  improved  land  ranges  from  four 
dollars  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre  (gold),  de- 
pending upon  the  location  and  value  of  the 
Lmprovements.  Dr.  Knapp  spent  several 
days  in  a  real-estate  office  examining  plats 
of  plantations,  and  discussing  improvements 
and  prices  with  proprietors  of  estates  from 
a  number  of  the  islands.  A  sugar-plantation 
of  twenty-five  hundred  acres  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  Luzon  was  offered  at 
twenty  dollars  an  acre.  It  was  well  sit- 
uated, all  arable  land,  good  buildings,  sugar- 
house,  modern,  with  vacuum-pan ;  eight 
hundred  buffaloes,  and  twelve  hundred  peo- 
ple on  the  place.  The  proprietor  claimed  to 
have  received  an  annual  net  income  of  six- 
teen thousand  dollars  (gold;  from  the  prop- 
erty. He  was  a  Spaniard,  and  wanted  to 
leave  the  country. 

"Reports  of  the  observatory  at  Manila 
show  that  the  average  rainfall  for  the  past 
thirty  years  has  been  seventy-five  and  four 
tenths  (75.4)  inches.  It  varied  considerably 
in  different  years.  In  1885  the  total  was 
35.6  inches ;  in  1S97  it  was-  120.9  inches.  In 
December,  January,  February,  March  and 
April  the  rainfall  averages  from  one  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches  a  month.  In  May  it  is 
nearly  as  much  as  jn  the  five  months  pre- 
ceding, and  precipitation  increases  until 
September,  during  which  it  amounts  on  an 
average  to  28.2  inches,  then  it  decreases  un- 
til December.  The  temperature  is  quite 
uniform,  averaging  during  the  past  eighteen 
years  77  degrees  for  January,  the  coldest 
month,  and  83.8  degrees  for  May,  the  warm- 
est month.  Within  that  period  the  ther- 
mometer only  once  rose  to  100  degrees,  and 
once  fell  to  70.4  degrees. 

"Prominent  Filipinos  assured  Dr."Knapps 
that  upon  their  estates  the  laborers  were 
industrious  and  thrifty,  and  if  encouraged 
these  conditions  would  become  general.  A 
visit  to  the  carpenter-shops,  machine-shops 
and  various  small  factories  satisfied  him 
that  the  Filipinos  make  good  mechanics 
when  properly  trained." 

THE  "Speaker"  (London),  commenting  on 
the  Philippine  situation,  says: 
"It  must  be  noted  throughout  the  present 
struggle  that  the  Filipinos  have  put  them- 
selves in  the  wrong.  The  plea  that  they 
were  fighting  in  defense  of  their  riglits  does 
not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  Manila,  which 
is  the  center  of  European  interests.  It  could 
not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  revolutionaries. 

"America,  through  no  fault  of  her  own, 
has  become  responsible  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  islands,  and  is  bound 
to  suppress  Aguinaldo,  as  we  suppressed 
Arabi  Pasha  for  the  protection  of  European 
interests  in  Egypt.   It  may  be  possible  here- 


after to  give  the  Filipinos  local  self-govern- 
ment, even  independence,  but  for  the  present 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  peace  at 
Manila  for  the  maintenance  of  the  commerce 
of  the  islands.  If,  by  threatening  this,  the 
Filipino  government  made  itself  impossible, 
the  fault  lies  with  itself  and  not  with  the 
United  States,  for  the  present  troops  in  the 
newer  West  are  the  mandatories  of  eiyiliza- 
tion  and  are  carrying  on  the  war  in  the 
interests  of  peace." 

»>   >  <  <« 

It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  telephone  will  be  in 
general  use  throughout  all  progressive  rural 
communities.  The  Boston  "Herald"  de- 
scribes a  system  of  country  telephones,  which 
is  a  fair  example  of  hundreds  now  in  use,  as 
follows : 

"An  experiment  in  the  telephone  business 
has  been  made  in  Geauga  county,  Ohio, 
which  deserves  to  receive  public  attention 
in  consequence  not  only  of  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  effort,  but  as  an  incentive 
to  other  rural  communities  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  This  county  is  one  of  the  most 
rural  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  It  has  no  cities, 
and  only  two  or  three  villages,  and  yet  every 
one  of  its  sixteen  townships  is  connected  by 
telephone,  and  it  has  for  the  service  in- 
tended the  better  telephonic  connection  than 
any  other  county  in  that  state.  The  company 
carrying  on  this  business  was  formed  two 
years  ago  by  eight  of  the  leading  farmers  in 
the  count}',  who  believed  that  it  would  be  of 
benefit  to  them  if  they  could  receive  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  telephonic  service,  and 
that  as  their  condition  did  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  their  neighbors,  if  this 
were  supplied  these  latter  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

"The  cost  of  the  system,  including  poles, 
one  wire,  and  the  necessary  work  of  putting 
all  things  in  place  was  about  fifty  dollars  a 
mile,  this  meaning  first-class  material  and 
work.  Some  economy  was  possible  from 
the  fact  that  the  stockholders  did  a  large 
part  of  the  work  themselves,  and  while  con- 
struction was  going  on  the  president  of  the 
company  might  be  seen  measuring  off  the 
distances,  the  manager  with  a  helper  digging 
holes,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  company 
putting  on  cross-arms  and  pins,  while  all 
hands  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  raising 
the  poles  and  stringing  the  wires.  At  the 
outset  one  or  two  expert  workmen  needed 
to  be  employed  in  putting  in  the  telephones 
and  making  proper  connections,  but  in  a 
short  time  several  of  the  intelligent  farmers, 
particularly  the  one  who  acted  as  manager, 
succeeded  in  acquiring  enough  technical 
information  to  do  whatever  work  was 
needed. 

"The  telephones  are  leased  at  a  rental  of 
812  a  year  or  §1.25  a  month,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. This  includes  furnishing  the  tel- 
ephones, making  connections  and  keeping 
everything  in  repair.  Besides  this,  the 
patrons  are  given  the  free  use  of  two  quite 
extensive  lines,  extending  beyond  the 
county.  The  anticipations  of  the  inaugura- 
tes of  this  scheme,  so  far  as  usage  is  con- 
cerned, have  been  more  than  satisfied.  When 
once  introduced  into  a  farmer's  house  the 
telephone  is  never  taken  out,  as  it  soon  be- 
comes not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity. 

"Probably  no  class  in  the  community  can 
be  benefited  in  their  social  and  industrial 
lives  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  farmers 
by  thus  being  able  to  communicate  speedily 
and  directly  with  their  friends,  neighbors, 
or  with  the  country  merchants  with  whom 
they  have  business  dealings.  Ordinarily,  a 
farmer  in  a  country  district  of  large  farms 
is  compelled  to  ride  or  walk  a  long  distance 
to  the  nearest  country  town  to  obtain  infor- 
mation concerning  prices  for  needed  sup- 
plies. Besides  this,  the  isolation  of  the 
family  life  is  such  that  the  opportunity  to 
converse  with  friends  at  a  distance  is  a 
privilege  of  very  great  value;  and  where 
this  can  be  secured  at  the  price  of  four  cents 
a  day  it  is  certainly  a  cheap  investment  to 
make,  and  one  which  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  intelligent  and  progressive  Ohio  fanners 
are  willing  and  eager  to  avail  themselves  of. 

"We  do  not  mean  to  assume  by  what  we 
have  said  that  a  basis  of  price  such  as  this 
is  one  that  would  be  possible  in  densely 
settled  districts,  where  business  or  social 
communications  were  frequently  made.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  which  is  too  often 
overlooked  or  ignored  that  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing on  telephonic  service  increases  almost 
in  geometric  ratio  with  the  number  of  tel- 
ephones employed ;  that  is,  a  telephone  ex- 
change which  has  2,000  subscribers  costs  not 
ten,  but  probably  twenty,  thirty  or  perhaps 
forty  times  as  much  to  maintain  as  a  tel- 


ephone exchange  which  has  only  200  sub- 
scribers. Service  in  the  country  districts, 
where  eight  or  ten  subscribers  can  be  put 
upon  one  line,  is  obviously  cheaper  than 
where  each  subscriber  has  a  line  to  himself. 
But  the  Ohio  experience  makes  it  clear  that 
in  the  country  districts  of  this  and  other 
states  little  local  systems  can  be  established 
which  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  and  at 
the  same  time  remarkably  cheap  in  the  cost 
of  operation." 

>»  i  >  «< 

The  winter  has  been  one  of  the  most 
severe  on  record  over  the  whole  wheat 
belt,  according  to  the  special  report  of  the 
'American  Agriculturist."  The  report  says 
the  ground  everywhere  has  been  frozen  to  a 
depth  beyond  all  precedent,  and,  to  accentu- 
ate this  condition,  snow  protection  has  been 
very  limited.  Except  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  the  belt  the  last  week  of  March 
brings  no  appearance  of  spring  growth,  yet 
it  is  apparent  that  damage  has  been  in  keep-, 
ing  with  the  severe  character  of  the  season.. 
The  April  1st  report  of  condition,  even  in  a 
normal  season,  must  be  taken  as  only  an. 
attempt  to  approximate  the  general  sit- 
uation, and  this  is  what  has  been  done  in 
consolidating  into  state  averages  returns  of 
correspondents.  For  the  whole  crop  this 
shows  a  preliminary  estimated  condition  of 
82.1,  against  89.0  last  year,  and  the  lowest 
figure  reported  at  this  date  in  five  years.  In. 
the  southern  part  of  the  winter-wheat  belt 
the  figures  by  states  probably  closely  ap- 
proximate the  actual  situation.  But  in  the 
northern  and  more  important  districts  the 
advent  of  April  weather  may  materially 
change  the  character  of  the  reports.  The- 
report  makes  it  appear  that  in  Xew  York 
and  Pennsylvania  there  was  fair  snow  pro- 
tection, while  in  Texas  the  prospect  is  poor, 
and  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  it  is  not 
good;  Ohio  enjoyed  snow  protection  over, 
the  greater  part  of  the  state ;  the  situation 
in  Michigan  is  still  largely  a  matter  of 
speculation ;  only  a  fewr  counties  in  Illinois 
are  satisfactory ;  returns  from  Iowa  are  un- 
favorable; Missouri  is  irregular,  and  Kan- 
sas less  favorable  than  from  any  other 
important  state.  During  the  last  ten  days  of 
March  there  was  an  abundant  rainfall  over 
the  whole  of  California,  effectually  relieving 
earlier  apprehension.  The  feeling  among 
wheat-growers  is  that  the  crop  as  a  whole 
can  hardly  recover  its  normal  vigor,  yet 
caution  is  advised  against  superficial  views 
of  crop  failure.  The  crop  has  suffered,  and 
severely,  but  it  is  far  from  a  failure  as  yet. 

Sat  what  you  please  about  trusts,"  says 
the  Richmond  "Times,"  "the  fact  is  that 
these  organizations  are  making  goods  that 
the  people  want  and  that  the  people  will 
have,  because  they  are  making  the  cheapest 
and  best  goods  in  the  world.  It  was  . eon- 
tended  at  one  time  that  the  trust  must  be 
discouraged  because  its  object  in  monopoliz- 
ing trade  was  to  advance  the  price  and  to 
practise  extortion  on  the  people.  Perhaps 
that  was  the  object,  but  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  wherever  such  extortion  was  attempted 
failure  was  the  result,  and  the  trust  organiza- 
tions have  discovered  that  the  only  way  for 
them  to  succeed  is  by  making  their  goods 
popular  with  the  people,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  make  their  goods  popular  is  by  mak- 
ing them  the  best  and  the  cheapest. 

"The  people  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  trusts  are  terrible  things  and  that 
they  should  be  put  down,  yet  there  is  a 
popular  demand  for  the  goods  which  the 
trusts  are  putting  out,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  their  goods  are  the  best  and  the 
cheapest  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  people  abuse  the  trusts,  but  they  are 
going  to  buy  the  trusts'  wares  because  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  do  so,  and  the  states 
which  attempt  to  exclude  the  trusts  while 
such  trusts  are  doing  business  in  their  bor- 
ders are  going  to  hear  from  the  people. 

"We  have  been  watching  with  keen  inter- 
est for  the  terrible  disaster  that  is  to  come 
upon  this  country,  as  prophesied  by  the 
politicians,  from  the  existence  of  great  cor- 
porations. But  the  disaster  has  not  yet 
come  so  far  as  we  can  see.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  middlemen  have  been  elim- 
inated, but  that  the  great  mass  of  people,  the 
working  people,  the  salaried  of  this  country, 
have  been  benefited  by  trusts  no  man  can 
truthfully  deny.  If  the  people  did  not  want 
trusts  they  would  rise  up  in  their  might  and 
boycott  all  goods  that  the  trusts  made  and 
drive  them  out  of  business ;  but  the  patrons 
of  the  trusts  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  people  we  say  who  keep 
these  trusts  alive.  All  sorts  of  attempts 
have  been  made  in  various  lines  of  industry 
to  introduce  anti-trust  goods,  yet  the  people 
who  cry  out  against  trusts  have  discarded 
the  goods  of  the  opposition  and  purchased 
the  goods  of  the  trust  which  they  hate." 
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.  .  .  _  .  The^ew  lork  state  exper- 
Animal  Food  , 

,  ,     mient  station  has  been  mak- 
for  Chicks  , .     .  ■  , 

ing  some  comparative  trials 

in  feeding  chicks,  one  lot  with  a  clear  grain 
ration,  the  other  with  part  animal  food.  The 
result  simply  serves  to  emphasize  lessons  we 
learned  long  ago.  It  is  now  over  twenty 
years,  to  my  knowledge,  since  "animal  meal" 
was  introduced,  and  I  have  been  using  it 
more  or  less  ever  since.  This  animal  meal 
is  a  dry  substance,  consisting  of  steamed 
and  dried  meats,  bone  and  blood,  with  the 
addition  of  charcoal  to  keep  it  sweet.  Looks 
and  even  smell  remind  one  of  some  kinds  of 
fertilizer.  I  used  to  mix  a  small  quantity  of 
this  into  the  materials  from  which  I  made 
my  cake  for  chicks,  such  as  corn-meal,  bran, 
middlings,  etc.  I  found  this  cake  so  satis- 
factory that  I  have  recommended  it  freely 
ever  since.  The  chicken-growers  of  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  feed  a  similar  cake  to  their 
chicks  to  this  day.  For  some  years  I  have 
been  adding  linseed-oil  meal  to  the  mixture 
of  grains  for  this  cake,  and  substituted  dried 
blood  or  green  cut  bone  for  the  animal  meal. 
In  all  cases  the  experience  has  been  in  favor 
of  the  addition  of  some  animal  food.  My 
chicks  have  always  done  so  much  better  and 
made  so  much  quicker  growth  when  animal 
f(jod  of  some  kind  was  added  that  I  did  not 
and  do  not  wish  to  omit  the  addition.  The 
outcome  of  the  trials  at  the  station,  there- 
fore, was  no  great  surprise  to  me,  but  my 
calling  attention  to  it  may  help  some  of  our 
readers  on  the  road  to  success  in  raising 
chickens. 


In  one  of  the  trials  the  chicks  were  fed," 
until  twenty-five  weeks  old,  upon  a  grain 
mixture  of  twelve  parts  corn-meal,  four  parts 
wheat-flour,  two  parts  ground  oats,  one  part 
wheat-bran,  one  part  wheat-middlings,  one 
part  pea-meal  and  one  part  old-process  lin- 
seed-meal, with  wheat,  corn,  animal  meal 
and  fresh  bone.  A  corresponding  lot  re- 
ceived a  graiu  mixture  of  six  parts  pea-meal, 
four  parts  old-process  Hnseed-ineal,  two 
parts  wheat-bran,  two  parts  ground  oats, 
two  parts  high-grade  gluten-mea*!,  one  part 
wheat-middlings  and  one  part  corn-meal, 
with  wheat,  corn  and  skim-milk  or  curd. 
More  food  was  eaten  by  the  lot  receiving 
animal  protein  ;  the  gain  in  weight  was  more 
rapid,  and  maturity  was  reached  earlier;  less 
food  was  required  for  each  pound  of  gain, 
and  the  cost  of  gain  was  less.  During  the 
first  twelve  weeks  of  this  trial  the  chicks  on 
animal  meal  gained  fifty-six  per  cent  more 
than  those  on  the  vegetable  diet,  although 
they  ate  only  thirty-six  per  cent  more  ;  they 
required  half  a  pound  less  of  dry  matter  to 
gain  one  pound,  and  each  pound  of  gain  cost 
only  four  and  one  fourth  cents  as  compared 
with  five  and  one  fifth  cents  for  the  grain- 
fed  birds.  During  the  next  eight  weeks  the 
cost  of  gain  was  seven  and  one  half  cents 
and  eleven  and  one  fifth  cents,  respectively. 
The  animal-meal  chicks  reached  two  pounds 
in  weight  more  than  five  weeks  before  the 
others;  they  reached  three  pounds  more 
than  eight  weeks  sooner,  and  three  pullets 
of  the  lot  began  laying  four  weeks  earlier 
than  any  among  the  grain-fed  birds. 


Meat  for  Ducks 


Still  more  remarkable,  or, 


as  the  station  people  say, 
"almost  startling,"  was  the  difference  in 
results  from  the  contrasting  rations  in  the 
case  of  ducklings.  Two  lots  of  ducklings 
were  fed,  respectively,  on  the  first  grain 
mixture  mentioned  for  the  chicks,  with  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  animal  meal  and  a  little 
skim-milk  and  dried  blood;  and  on  the 
second  mixture,  with  wheat-bran,  corn-meal, 
ground  oats  and  skim-milk  or  curd.  Both 
lots  were  fed  green  alfalfa,  and  sand  and 
coarse  grits  were  freely  supplied.  Before 
the  experiment  had  been  long  under  way  it 
was  noticed  that  the  animal-meal  birds  were 
developing  rapidly  and  evenly,  but  the 
grain-fed  ducklings  were  becoming  thin  and 
uneven  in  size.  "It  was  sometimes  almost 
pitiful  to  see  the  long-necked,  scrawny, 
grain-fed  birds,  with  troughs  full  of  good, 
apparently  wholesome  food  before  them, 
standing  on  the  alert  and  scrambling  in  hot 
haste  after  the  unlucky  grasshopper  or  fly 
which  ventured  into  their  pen ;  while  the 
contented-looking  meat-fed  ducklings  lay 
lazily  in  the  sun  and  paid  no  attention  to 
buzzing  bee  or  craw  ling  beetle.    The.  thirty- 


two  meat-fed  birds  lived  and  thrived,  but 
the  vegetable-food  birds  dropped  off  one  by 
one,  starved  to  death  through  lack  of  animal 
food,  so  that  only  twenty  of  the  thirty-three 
were  alive  at  the'close  of  the  fifteenth  week 
of  contrasting  feeding.  They  were  then  fed 
"for  four  weeks  on  the  meat-meal  ration, 
and  made  nearly  as  rapid  gains  as  the  other 
lot  at  the  same  size  two  months  before ;  but 
they  never  quite  overcame  the  disadvantage 
of  their  bad  start  on  grains  alone."  Where 
young  birds  are  given  free  range,  of  course, 
these  marked  differences  cannot  be  expected, 
as  all  birds  will  find  animal  nitrogen  in 
bugs,  worms,  etc.  But  I  have  always  found 
difference  enough  even  then  to  pay  me  well 
for  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  providing 
animal  food,  whether  this  be  "animal  meal," 
ground  (cut)  bone  and  meat  or  dried  blood. 


Sweet-corn  Meal 


A  reader  in  Colorado  sug- 


gests the  idea  of  raising 
sweet-corn  to  grind  into  meal,  and  to  put 
this  on  the  market  as  "sweet-corn  meal." 
He  says:  "For  a  long  time  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  sweet-corn  could  not  be 
ground  on  account  of  gumming  up  the  burrs. 
But  an  old  miller  tells  me  he  has  ground  it, 
and  that  when  dry  it  is  as  easily  ground  as 
dry  field-corn  or  wheat.  A  good  quality  of 
sweet-corn  ground  ought  to  make  a  delicious 
meal  for  cooking.  Just  imagine  a  'Johnny 
cake' made  from  nice  sweet-corn  meal !"  I 
know  that  sweet-corn  makes  an  excellent 
meal,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
it  can  be  ground  when  thoroughly  dry.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  there  were  a  good 
opportunity  hidden  in  this  suggestion.  The 
variety  that  one  would  want  for  such  pur- 
pose is  one  which  will  have  time  to  mature 
thoroughly  where  planted.  Stowell's  Ever- 
green is  my  main  reliance  for  late  sweet- 
corn  for  market  or  table,  but  it  does  not  in 
every  season  reach  that  state  of  rjpeness 
which  would  fit  it  for  grinding.  If  I  want 
it  for  seed  I  usually  have  to  select  the 
ripest  ears  and  hang  them  up  to  dry. 
Possibly  if  I  had  a  kiln  such  as  hops  are 
dried  on,  I  might  dry  the  bulk  of  Ever- 
green corn  sufficiently  for  grinding.  As  I 
have  stated  before  in  these  ^columns,  there 
is  usually  every  spring  a  good  local  demand 
for  seed  sweet-corn  in  most  localities.  People 
pay  a  big  price  to  the  seedsman  for  sweet- 
corn  to  plant.  Possibly  it  might  pay  even 
better  to  grow  the  corn  for  seed  than  for 
grinding.  Last  fall  I  fattened  my  hogs  on 
the  late  sweet-corn  left  over  after  I  got 
through  marketing  boiling-ears.  It  was  a 
very  satisfactory  experience.  The  hogs 
preferred  the  sweet-corn  to  the  ordinary 
field-corn,  and  got  very  fat.  At  the  same 
time  I  can  raise  a  big  bulk  of  sweet-corn 
and  a  big  lot  of  fodder  besides.  So  on  the 
whole  I  believe- that  the  sweet-corn  crop  is 
not  as  fully  appreciated  by  most  people  as  it 
deserves. 


The  Boll-worm 


Our  Colorado  friend  also 


speaks  about  the  boll- 
worm,  and  would  like  to  knowr  the  best  way 
to  prevent  its  ravages.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  help  him  much.  In  western 
New  York  I  seldom  see  much  of  this  pest, 
while  in  New  Jersey  and  further  south  it 
does  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Last  fall, 
however,  I  found  a  great  many  worms  on 
my  sweet-corn.  As  the  corn  was  mostly  fed 
out,  they  did  not  do  so  very  much  harm.  If 
to  be  used  for  grinding  into  meal,  the  corn, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  is  to  be  shelled,  then 
run  through  a  fanning-mill,  and  will  then  be 
all  right  for  meal  purposes,  whether  there 
had  been  any  worms  on  it  or  not. 

T.  Greixer. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

_,,    ,    ,         J.  F.  M.,  Wisconsin,  writes : 

Tile-drainage  „T        '  ...    .  , 

T  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  tiling  my  land.  I  have  put  in 
about  six  thousand  three-inch  tile,  and  it 
seems  to  me  I  am  getting  very  little  benefit 
from  it.  My  land  is  ordinary  black  soil, 
from  eight  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  underlaid 
by  a  stiff  yellow  clay.  In  a  few  spots  the 
clay,  or  a  sort  of  hardpan,  crops  out,  and 
when  the  ground  is  wet,  or  when  the  frost 
has  just  come  out,  an  old  hen  would  mire 
down  in  it.  Then  when  it  is  dry  it  is  hard 
enough  for  bricks.  I  have  a  good  outlet  and 
a  moderate  fall  toward  it.    I  have  been  told 


that  a  tile-drain  will  take  out  the  surplus 
water  for  at  least  twenty-five  feet  on  either 
side  of  it  if  it  is  put  down  three  feet  deep. 
My  tiles  have  so  far  only  drained  about  six 
or  eight  feet  on  either  side  of  them,  and  as 
they  are  about  one  hundred  feet  apart  they 
are  doing  me  little  good.  How  far  apart 
ought  I  to  have  placed  them  ?  How  wide  a 
space  should  a  three-inch  tile,  put  down 
three  feet,  drain  out  quickly?" 


In  such  soils  as  J.  F.  M.  describes  tile- 
drains  should  not  be  over  forty  feet  apart, 
and  if  he  can  afford  it,  thirty  feet  is  still 
better.  H  the  subsoil  is  almost  impervious 
to  water  it  naturally  follows  that  it  must 
flow  along  the  surface  of  this  subsoil  to 
reach  the  tile.  That  falling  within  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  of  the  drain  will  not  be  long  in 
reaching  it,  but  that  falling  a  greater  dis- 
tance aw  ay  may  not  reach  it  at  all,  but  will 
seek  the  depressions  in  the  subsoil  and 
remain  there  until  evaporated.  I  have 
noticed,  however,  that  the  area  drained  by  a 
tile  gradually  widens  for  several  years  after 
it  is  put  ,in.  For  instance,  I  ran  a  drain 
through  a  strip  of  land  very  similar  to  that 
described  by  J.  F.  M.  At  the  outlet  it  was 
twenty-eight  inches  deep,  and  at  the  head, 
forty  rods  distant,  forty-two  inches.  The 
first  season  it  drained  a  strip  about  six  feet 
in  width,  as  could  plainly  be  seen  by  the 
rank  growth  and  healthy  appearance  of  the 
clover.  The  second  season  this  strip  was 
fully  nine  feet  wide,  and  thereafter  it 
averaged  about  nine  feet  on  the  upper  side 
and  fourteen  feet  on  the  lower.  For  six 
years  this  drain  flowed  continuously  winter 
and  summer.  Then  the  owner  of  the  adjoin- 
ing tract,  which  was  about  eighteen  inches 
higher  than  mine,  ran  a  tile-drain  parallel 
with  mine  and  about  eighty  feet  from  it,  and 
thereafter  mine  ceased  flowing  except  during 
stormy  weather  and  in  early  spring. 


In  another  place  I  ran  a  three-inch  tile- 
drain  about  thirty  rods  to  reach  a  depres- 
sion (about  four  feet  above  the  outlet)  that 
was  water-logged  every  year  until  about  the 
middle  of  June.  When  I  reached  the  de- 
pression I  found  the  upper  black  soil  about 
six  inches  in  depth,  while  beneath  was  a 
whitish  clay  that  was  utterly  impervious  to 
water,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use  a  pick  to 
open  the  drain  through  it.  Instead  of  cover- 
ing the  tile  with  the  tough,  leathery  stuff 
taken  out  of  the  ditch,  I  hauled  in  a  lot  of 
ashes  and  cinders  made  from  soft  coal,  and 
filled  the  ditch  to  six  inches  of  the  surface 
with  them,  finishing  by  rounding  well  up 
with  the  soil.  The  following  season  this 
depression,  which  covered  a  space  about 
thirty  by  sixty  feet,  was  as  dry  as  any  part 
of  the  lot,  and  it  grew  a  good  crop  of  corn, 
the  first  crop  ever  grown  on  it. 


Tile-draining  is  expensive,  and  one  should 
know  to  a  certainty  exactly  what  he  is  doing 
before  he  moves  a  spadeful  of  earth.  Land 
that  is  only  half  drained  is  but  little  better 
than  not  drained  at  all.  One  should  do  a 
complete  job  as  far  as  he  goes.  It  is  far 
better  to  thoroughly  drain  one  acre  than  to 
half  drain  two,  because  if  the  work  is  well 
done  it  is  permanent,  and  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Before  he  puts  in  a  drain  he  should  know 
whether  or  not  he  is  locating  it  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good.  In  this  locality  we 
have  what  are  termed  "seeps."  They  are 
wet,  spongy  places  on  the  sides  of  low  hills 
or  along  the  sides  of  shallow  ravines.  They 
are  caused  by  water  flowing  over  an  im- 
pervious subsoil  and  oozing  out  where  that 
subsoil  crops  out  along  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
In  order  to  drain  a  seep  or  dry  it  up  one 
must  run  the  tile-drain  above  the  place 
where  the  water  oozes  out  and  drain  it 
away.  Yet  I  have  seen  very  intelligent  men 
make  the  mistake  of  putting  the  tile  in  the 
seep  or  below  it.  1  have  known  men  to  thus 
waste  thousands  of  tile.  One  drain  put  in 
above  a  seep,  ooze  or  wet,  cold  strip  of  land 
will  often  prove  a  hundred  times  more 
effective  than  three  or  four  in  or  below  it. 
If  one  knows  exactly  what  should  be  done 
before  he  begins,  he  will  make  no  mistake 
nor  waste  valuable  material. 


Corn-planting   time  is 
Sweet-corn  for         .       ,  .  T  . 

about  here,  and  I  desire 
a  Soiling  Crop  tQ  agajn  ca],  the  atten_ 

tion  of  Farm  and  Fireside  readers,  old 
and  new,  to  the  great  value  of  sweet-corn 
as  a  soiling  crop  to  help  out  short  pastures. 
From  all  I  can  learn  about  the  clover  crop 
it  seems  to  have  been  severely  injured  by 
the  hard  winter,  and  in  quite  a  number  of 
localities  it  is  entirely  killed,.   This  means. 


in  many  eases,  shortened  pasturage  and  no 
loads  of  fragrant,  blossoming  green  clover 
for  the  cows  to  fill  up  on  in  the  cool  of  sum- 
mer evenings.  I  know  several  farmers 
who  make  it  a  practice  to  give  their  milk- 
cows,  even  when  pasturage  is  good,  a  wagon- 
load  of  clover  every  evening  from  the  time 
it  begins  to  bloom  until  it  is  almost  dry. 
They  declare  that  it  pays,  and  I  know  from 
experience  that  it  does.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  nothing  that  so  nearly  equals  this  succu- 
lent, nutritious  green  food  as  sweet-corn.  If 
the  clover  crop  is  injured,  plant  sweet-corn 
to  take  its  place,  and  plant  lots  of  it.  I 
never  yet  knew  a  man  to  regret  that  he 
planted  sweet-corn  to  feed  his  cows  when 
pasture  began  to  fail. 

*  *  * 

If  one  is  short  of  pasture,  and  needs  some 
soiling  crop  early,  he  should  plant  some  of 
the  earlier  varieties  of  sweet-corn,  like 
Perry's  Hybrid  or  Moore's  Early,  both  old, 
well-known  varieties.  These  do  not  grow 
so  tall  as  the  later  varieties,  nor  yield  so 
much  forage,  but  they  are  ready  for  cutting 
earlier,  and  the  ground  can  be  cleared  off, 
replowed  and  a  second  crop  planted,  or  be 
seeded  to  millet.  The  best  late  variety  to 
plant  is  Evergreen.  It  is  a  large  sort,  grow- 
ing as  tall,  almost,  as  common  dent  corn, 
and  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  forage. 
When  planted  early,  about  the  time  dent 
corn  is  planted,  it  is  ready  for  cutting  just 
about  the  time  pasturage  begins  to  get  short, 
and  something  of  this  sort  is  needed  to  keep 
up  the  flow  of  milk  in  cows.  It  is  advisable 
to  plant  it  at  intervals  of,  say  ten  days. 
Three  plantings  will  supply  green  feed  for 
cows  until  autumn. 

If  the  soil  is  rich  the  corn  should  be  drilled 
in  rows  about  three  feet  apart.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  drilling  too  thickly.  I  aim  to 
plant  so  that  there  will  be  one  stalk  to  every 
eight  inches.  When  too  thick  its  growth  is 
spindling  and  it  does  not  ear  well.  I  like  to 
have  good  ears  on  it,  then  if  severe  drought 
should  ripen  it  quickly  it  may  be  cut,  put  in 
small  shocks  and  fed  out  later,  and  it  will  do 
young  stock  as  much  good  as  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  best  clover  hay. 


I  have  tried  ordinary  dent  corn  as  a  soiling 
crop,  but  it  does  not  begin  to  compare  with 
sweet-corn.  Stock  do  not  eat  it  so  cleanly, 
and  it  does  not  fill  the  milk-pail  like  sweet- 
corn.  If  any  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
has  not  tried  sweet-corn  as  a  summer  feed 
for  cows  or  yarded  pigs,  he  should  do  so  this 
season.  If  he  grows  it  well  and  feeds  it 
judiciously  he  will  be  almost  certain  to  keep 
on  growing  it  as  long  as  he  farms. 

Fred  Grundy. 

& 

GYPSUM  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OF 
CATTLE 

For  several  years  agricultural  papers  in 
Germany  have  occasionally  mentioned  cases 
in  which  gypsum  had  proved  a  valuable 
preventive  in  the  spread  of  infectious  dis- 
eases among  cattle.  This  question  has  at 
length  been  taken  up  by  Dr.  Brauer,  a  noted 
veterinarian,  who  reports  to  the  effect  that 
when  mixed  with  the  litter  the  gypsum  would 
act  as  a  powerful  disinfectant  in  the  stable. 

In  one  instance  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
rothlauf  among  hogs.  The  disease  was 
carried  into  five  or  six  different  herds,  and 
more  became  threatened.  By  a  careful 
cleaning  out  of  all  the  litter  in  the  pens  of 
all  herds,  infected  or  not,  and  a  copious 
application  of  gypsum  to  the  floors  before 
new  litter  was  put  in,  the  disease  spread  no 
further  than  it  already  had. 

Dr.  Brauer's  experience  with  this  disin- 
fectant covers  such  diseases  as  anthrax, 
milk-fever,  contagious  abortion  and  the 
mouth  and  foot  disease.  He  advises  cattle 
owners  and  swine  breeders  to  use  it  ex- 
tensively. J.  Christian  Bay. 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

In  New  Zealand,  where  new  experiments 
are  always  in  order,  the  legislature  has 
decreed  tha,t  any  citizen  of  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  who  has  lived  a  life  of  honest  toil, 
may  receive,  if  he  desires,  a  weekly  income 
of  five  dollars.  This  is  to  set  a  premium  on 
labor.  It  will  work  not  only  to  the  relief  of 
old-age  poverty,  but  it  will  be  a  mighty 
stimulus  in  favor  of  honest  work.  Mean- 
while the  parliamentary  commission  in 
England  has  decided  in  favor  of  old-age 
pensions,  but  cannot  agree  on  any  plan 
which  it  considers  workable.  The  proposi- 
tion does  not  by  any  means  look  toward  the 
support  of  the  dissolute  and  profligate.  The 
world  holds  no  sight  more  painful  than  that 
oi  a  penniless  old  age.      £.  f .  Powell. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Concerning  Plows.— Too  many  farm- 
ers regard  "ease  of  draft"  a  leading 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  a 
breaking-plow.  There  is  no  work  of 
more  importance  in  the  field  than  the  break- 
ing of  the  sod  in  order  that  a  seed-bed  may 
be  made.  If  this  is  thoroughly  done  in 
the  right  way  a  long  step  toward  securing  a 
good  crop  has  been  taken.  If  ease  of  draft 
is  the  one  great  consideration,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  keep  the  horses  out  of  the  field. 
The  plow  of  easy  draft  is  the  one  of  purely 
wedge  shape,  inverting  the  sod  or  furrow- 
slice,  while  the  object  of  plowing  land  is 
not  only  to  invert  the  furrow-slice,  but  also 
to  crush  and  pulverize  it.  Some  pressure 
upon  it  by  the  end  of  the  mold-board,  and 
the  twisting  of  it  due  to  the  curve  in  the 
mold-board,  before  the  air  hardens  the  soil, 
does  vastly  more  good  than  casual  observa- 
tion may  indicate.  A  network  of  minute 
cracks  is  made  through  the  furrow-slice 
that  is  a  long  step  in  the  work  of  pulveriza- 
tion. If  this  fining  of  the  soil  is  wanted, 
and  it  is  essential  to  a  good  seed-bed,  then 
there  must  be  added  draft  to  secure  it.  The 
easy-running  plow  is  such  usually  simply 
because  it  does  not  do  the  full  work  of  a 
plow,  but  merely  inverts  the  furrow-slice  in 
the  easiest  way  possible,  leaving  all  fining 
to  harrows  that  must  be  drawn  by  horses 
walking  in  rough  and  loose  ground.  Addi- 
tional drcf t  of  a  plow,  due  to  proper  fining 
while  inverting  the  soil,  is  comparatively 
small— possibly  ten  per  cent,  according  to 
experiments— and  this  work  of  fining  can 
never  be  so  cheaply  done  and  with  so  little 
labor  to  teams  later  on.  The  good  plow  is 
the  one  that  does  the  best  work.  The  short, 
straight  mold-board  can  invert  a  furrow- 
slice,  but  it  cannot  do  anything  more. 


Seed-potatoes.— The  severity  of  the 
winter  sent  the  price  of  potatoes  upward, 
and  again  we  plant  high-priced  seed.  Care 
must  be  used  that  chilled  potatoes  may  not 
be  planted,  as  such  seed  is  always  disap- 
pointing. The  effect  of  chilling  may  be 
detected  by  dark  lines  under  the  skin  of  the 
tuber.  The  use  of  costly  seed  for  early 
planting  in  the  central  states  becomes  more 
and  more  a  risky  venture  for  the  grower  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  early  blight. 
This  disease,  due  to  a  fungus,  is  difficult  to 
control.  Where  late-planted  potatoes  can 
be  successfully  grown,  the  best  way  of  escap- 
ing attack  of  this  disease  is  to  plant  in  June, 
depending  upon  fall  growth  of  the  crop. 
South  of  the  fortieth  parallel  late  potatoes 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  except  in  a  few 
favored  localities.  "What  is  to  be  the  future 
of  potato  production  in  that  section  is  yet  a 
problem,  but  I  incline  to  believe  that  more 
northerly  sections  will  produce  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  country's  potato  crop, 
while  the  acreage  in  the  great  Ohio  valley 
will  be  restricted  chiefly  to  a  very  early  crop 
for  consumption  before  the  late  crop  is  ready 
for  market.  It  looks  that  way  now,  though 
this  early  blight  may  pass  away  or  lose 
much  of  its  virulence.  Spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  not  very  effective  in  hot, 
showery  summers. 

*  *  * 

Deep  Planting.— The  depth  of  planting 
of  potatoes  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  its  drainage,  and  in  fairly  loose 
and  dry  soils  I  like  to  have  the  seed  deep  in 
the  ground,  but  dp  not  like  to  have  the  seed 
start  the  buds  under  a  heavy  covering  of 
soil  that  excludes  the  air  and  light.  The 
practicable  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  deep 
furrow,  plant  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  then 
cover  very  lightly,  filling  in  the  furrows  as 
the  plants  make  growth.  This  may  be  done 
in  hand-planting,  or  in  machine-planting  if 
one  has  the  right  kind  of  a  machine.  I  like 
a  planter  that  throws  out  a  deep  furrow, 
and  if  it  has  coloring  disks,  these  can  be 
removed  and  some  simple  device  be  used  for 
dragging  a  little  soil  over  the  seed  in  the 
furrow.  Seed  exposed  to  light  aifd  air  make 
the  most  vigorous  plants,  and  while  in  early 
planting  it  is  not  practicable  to  bud  them  in 
the  light,  as  is  done  in  treatment  of  seed  for 
late  planting,  a  thin  covering  of  soil  is  a 
step  in  that  direction.  For  June  planting 
the  seed  should  be  left  in  the  light  for  two 
weeks  before  time  of  planting,  the  potatoes 
being  spread  so  thin  on  floors  that  the  sprouts 
will  not  grow  to  any  inconvenient  length, 
but  will  become  stubby  and  strong.  For 
early  planting  the  modification  of  the  "Rural 
trench  system"  that  I  suggest  works  well. 
In  wet  soils  and  in  stiff  clays  it  will  not  do 
well,  it  being  necessary  to  keep  the  seed 


near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then 
ridge  the  rows  in  cultivation. 


The  Weedee—  No  more  valuable  imple- 
ment for  the  cultivation  of  crops  has  been 
introduced  in  recent  years  than  the  weeder. 
It  is  a  great  labor-saver,  and  does  the  very 
kind  of  work  that  is  most  needed,  stirring 
the  soil  in  the  hill  about  the  plants.  Naturally 
.  its  best  work  is  done  in  loose  soils,  but  it 
can  be  used  successfully  in  quite  stiff  clays 
if  used  right,  and  on  such  soils  it  is  most 
needed.  If  the  soil  is  compact,  ordinary 
cultivators  must  be  used  first,  and  then  the 
weeder  can  break  up  the  narrow  ridge  of 
soil  in  the  row,  and  it  is  that  strip  of  ground 
that  needs  stirring  most.  The  weeder  can- 
not destroy  weeds  two  or  three  inches  high, 
nor  can  it  break  a  crust  that  has  been  form- 
ing for  many  days  after  a  rain,  and  it  is  not 
made  for  such  purposes.  Work  with  it  is 
speedy,  and  the  idea  is  that  one  will  run 
over  the  fields  rapidly  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  a  rain,  destroying  millions  of  weeds 
that  are  just  starting  life,  and  loosening  the 
surf  ace  of  the  ground  before  it  forms  a  hard 
crust.  A  "weeding"  lets  the  air  into  the 
soil,  kills  tiny  weeds  by  wholesale,  and  cheeks 
the  loss  of  moisture.  I  am  slow  to  recom- 
mend the  purchase  of  many  new  farm  imple- 
ments, knowing  how  costly  a  full  equipment 
has  become,  but  I  know  that  a  weeder  on 
many  a  farm  saves  much  more  than  its  cost 
every  year,  and  that  such  an  investment 
would  be  profitable  to  thousands  that  have 
not  given  the  weeder  a  trial.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  "makes"  upon  the  market. 
Get  one  on  trial  if  your  ground  is  not  stony 
or  quite  hard.  Success  in  farming  to-day 
lies  along  the  line  of  better  tillage.  Our 
plants  must  have  thorough  and  cheap  culture 
if  we  would  succeed.  David. 
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BUTCHERBIRDS 

To  find  a  mouse  or  small  bird  firmly  im- 
paled upon  the  prong  of  a  thorn-apple  tree  or 
a  barb  of  a  wire  fence  has  frequently  aroused 
the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  the  casual  ob- 
server as  to  the  cause  of  this  mysterious 
tragedy.  But  the  observing  farmer  has  long 
since  found  out  that  both  these  and  large 
insects  are  thus  placed  by  the  shrikes,  or 
butcher-birds.  It  is  in  such  a  manner  that 
these  birds  store  up  a  supply  of  food  for 


the  food  consumed,  being  eaten  mostly  in 
March. 

The  butcher-bird  has  a  decided  liking  for 
English  sparrows,  about  one  half  the  birds 
which  could  be  determined  from  the  stom- 
achs' contents  being  of  that  species,  which 
certainly  must  be  regarded  as  a  general 
nuisance.  In  fact,  after  his  extensive  ob- 
servations upon  the  enemies  of  the  English 
sparrow,  Prof.  W.  B.  Barrows  reported  that 
"probably  the  most  useful  bird  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  northern  shrike,  which  visits 
most  of  our  northern  cities  in  winter,  and 
feeds  freely  upon  the  sparrows." 

But  even  more  important  than  the  above 
two  items  is  that  the  large  amount  of  the 
butcher-bird's  food  is  composed  of  grass- 
hoppers and  other  injurious  insects.  Thus, 
during  October  and  November  fully  one  half 
of  the  food  is  composed  of  grasshoppers, 
and  they  form  one  fourth  of  it  during  the 
whole  year.  Besides  them,  many  injurious 
caterpillars,  beetles,  etc.,  are  also  eaten, 
mice  (twenty-five  per  cent),  English  spar- 
rows and  noxious  insects  (twenty-five  per 
cent)  and  grasshoppers  (twenty-five  per  cent) 
forming  the  bulk  of  the  food ;  the  remaining 
one  fourth  is  composed  mostly  of  seed-eating 
birds  of  little  economic  value,  together  with 
insectivorous  birds  and  beneficial  insects. 

THE  LOGGEKHEAD  SHRIKE 

Naturally,  the  loggerhead  shrike,  living  in 
a  warmer  clime,  is  not  so  powerful  a  bird  as 
his  northern  brother,  and  having  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  much  more  often  leaves  much 
of  it  untouched  sticking  around  on  thorns 
and  barbs.  Its  food  is  also  much  more 
varied — snakes,  toads,  lizards,  fish,  snails 
and  crawfish  being  sometimes  eaten. 

Though  hardly  so  many  mice  are  eaten 
throughout  the  year  (sixteen  per  cent)  as  by 
the  butcher-bird,  they  form  over  one  half  of 
the  loggerhead's  food  during  the  winter. 
Fewer  birds  are  eaten  by  this  species, 
especially  in  summer,  when  insects  are  nu- 
merous. Grasshoppers  also  form  a  large 
part  of  its  diet,  being  found  in  three  fourths 
of  the  eighty-eight  stomachs  examined,  and 
forming  all  the  food  in  fourteen  of  these. 


Soetherx  Shrike,  or 
bctcher-bibd 


times  of  scarcity,  though  like 
some  biped  animals  they  have 
come  to  so  enjoy  this  habit 
that  much  more  food  is  ac- 
cumulated than  is  used.  Both 
on  account  of  this  habit  and 
the  nature  of  their  food  it  is  evident  that  they 
must  have  a  direct  economic  importance  as 
related  to  agriculture,  and  upon  this  subject 
Mr.  Sylvester  D.  Judd,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  recently 
published  a  most  valuable  account  of  his 
investigations. 

By  the  examination  of  some  165  stomachs 
of  these  birds,  collected  from  Florida  to  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  it  has  been  possible  to  very  accu- 
rately determine  their  value.  But  a  distinc- 
tion must  first  be  made  between  the  two 
species  inhabiting  the  United  States. 

NORTHERN  SHRIKE,  OR  BUTCHER-lilED 

The  form  commonly  found  in  the  northern 
states  during  the  winter  months  is  not  a 
native,  but  breeds  in  Labrador  and  Alaska, 
and  is  hence  known  as  the  northern  shrike, 
or  "butcher-bird,"  both  names  being  in- 
dicated by  its  scientific  appellation,  I.anius 
(butcher)  borealis  (of  the  north). 

The  food  of  both  the  northern  shrike  and 
southern  form,  or  loggerhead  shrike,  is  en- 
tirely animal  matter,  though  differing  some- 
what as  regards  composition.  One  of  the 
best  services  these  birds  do  the  fanner  is  in 
the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  meadow- 
mice.  These  were  found  in  one  third  of 
the  stomachs,  and  formed  one  fourth  of  all 


In  fact,  about-f orty  per  cent  of 
the  total  food  taken  during  the 
year  consists  of  grasshoppers. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the 
year's  food  is  composed  of 
other  injurious  insects,  among 
which  are  numerous  canker- 
worms  and  cutworms.  Ben- 
eficial insects,  principally  the 
predaceous  black  ground- 
beetles,  make  up  ten  per  cent 
of  the  food,  and  the  remaining 
eight  per  cent  is  birds,  mostly 
seed-eating  species. 
The  essential  difference  between  the  two 
birds,  due  to  the  region  inhabited,  is  the 
larger  number  of  grasshoppers  and  fewer 
mice  eaten  by  the  loggerhead.  Both  of  these 
shrikes  must  therefore  be  included  among 
the  increasing  number  of  the  farmers' 
feathered  friends,  and  should  be  protected 
and  encouraged  to  breed  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. E.  Dwight  Sanderson. 
4. 

GOOD  MILKERS  PROFITABLE 

High-grade  cows  are  not  plentiful,  and 
prices  for  such  stock  are  high.  Young  milk- 
cows  that  will  yield  from  thirty-five  to  fifty 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  are  worth  as  many 
dollars.  Farmers  and  breeders  have  recog- 
nized the  demand  for  fine  stock  of  this  class, 
and  during  the  past  year  many  excellent 
animals  have  been  selected  and  kept  for 
raising.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  this 
selection  ;  the  cows  for  both  milk  and  butter 
are  greatly  improved  by  careful  selection 
and  feeding.  The  feeding  is  important.  If 
an  animal  is  stinted  and  starved  and  chilled 
during  a  period  of  its  growth  it  will  never 
fully  regain  what  it  has  lost,  no  matter  what 
good  treatment  it  subsequently  receives. 
Successful  breeders  recognize  this  fully,  and 
provide  warm,  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
winter,  and  are  particular  .-areful  to  keep 


their  young  stock  vigorous,  healthy  and 
growing  through  all  the  trying  portions  of 
the  year.  This  midway  treatment  before 
stock  begins  to  produce  is  often  as  important 
a  matter  as  selection.  Pure  breeds  are  not, 
of  course,  necessary  to  success.  It  is  not 
possible  for  every  farmer  to  have  pure  breeds 
or  anything  like  pure.  He  may  be  a  number 
of  years  breeding  up  his  herd  to  a  satisfac- 
tory standard.  Good  milking-cows  of  every 
breed,  and  of  no  particular  breed,  possess 
certain  qualities  in  common  which  guide  the 
farmer  in  the  selection  of  dairy  stock.  They 
have  generally  neat,  well-balanced  heads, 
light  fore  and  heavy  hind  quarters,  mild, 
gentle  eyes,  sloping  shoulders,  large  udders, 
good-sized  teats,  with  well-developed  milk- 
veins,  and  mellowr  skin  and  soft,  glossy  coat. 
The  milk  of  young  cows  is  generally  richer 
than  that  of  old  ones.  The  most  profitable 
age  of  the  milker  is  supposed  to  be  from  four 
to  nine  years.  Yet  for  many  years  after  that 
cows  may  be  splendid  milkers  and  highly- 
profitable,  but  their  milk  becomes  relatively 
somewhat  poorer,  and  the  animals  eat  more, 
especially  during  the  winter.  As  animals 
grow  older,  having  once  become  lean,  they 
are  more  difficult  to  fatten. 

Get  E.  Mitchell. 

•a. 

POTATOES  AND  MELONS  PLANTED  TOGETHER 

For  several  years  I  have  practised  a  method 
of  combined  potato  and  melon  culture  that 
has  proved  very  economical  and  satisfactory. 
The  potatoes  are  planted  in  drills  in  the 
usual  way,  except  that  they  are  covered  very 
lightly.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  peep 
through  the  ground  I  put  on  a  heavy  coating 
of  mulch.  This  has  been  of  different  mate- 
rials. Straw,  damaged  prairie  ha y,  marsh 
hay,  fine  leaves  and  coarse  manure  are  all 
very  good.  The  manure  will  cause  a  larger 
growth  than  any  of  the  others  because  it 
contains  more  fertility. 

By  the  time  the  potato-sprouts  come 
through  the  mulch  so  the  rows  may  be  seen, 
if  the  weather  is  warm,  I  make  the  melon- 
hills.  In  every  other  row,  about  twelve  feet 
apart  and  alternately,  so  the  hills  will  not 
come  in  squares  opposite  each  other,  I  raise 
the  mulch,  dig  out  two  potato-plants,  make 
the  hills,  and  plant  the  watermelon  and 
cantaloup  seeds.  When  it  is  time  to  begin 
digging  the  potatoes  for  family  use  early 
in  the  season  I  take  them  out  next  to 
the  melon-hills  and  finally  dig  all  Pefore  the 
melon-vines  need  the  whole  space. 

The  mulching  keeps  the  soil  moist  and 
cool,  and  no  cultivation  is  needed  for  the 
potatoes  or  melons.  Better  crops  of  both  I 
have  never  seen.  The  mulching  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  tendrils  of  the  melon-vines  to 
catch  hold  of  and  prevent  the  wind  from  dis- 
turbing their  growth.  For  a  small  patch  of 
early  potatoes  and  melons  enough  for  family 
use  I  know  of  no  way  to  grow  them  so  easily 
and  so  surely.  I  have  tried  cultivation  in- 
stead of  mulching,  but  it  is  much  more  work 
and  the  crops  have  not  been  so  large. 

A  very  good  plan  for  field  culture  of  melons 
is  to  sow  a  bushel  of  cow-peas  to  the  acre 
just  before  the  last  cultivation,  working 
them  in  and  allowing  them  to  grow  without 
further  attention.  They  do  not  detract 
from  the  melon  crop,  but  afford  convenient 
shade  for  it,  and  enrich  the  ground  wonder- 
fully, besides  making  a  pasture  for  hogs, 
sheep  or  cattle  that  would  furnish  very 
cheap  and  most  excellent  feed.  I  hope 
many  will  try  both  of  these  plans  the  com- 
ing season.  H.  E.  Van  Deman. 

BRACING  WIRE-FENCE  CORNERS 

There  are  many  ways  of  securing  the 
corners  of  wire  fences.  Weighting,  anchor- 
ing, bracing,  guying,  etc.,  are  used. 

It  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive  to  put 
in  corners  for  a  wire  fence  (whether  barbed, 
woven  or  plain)  that  will  not  only  stay,  but 
prove  perfectly  satisfactory. 


Select  a  large,  straight,  sound  post  for  the 
corner,  "planting"  it  at  least  thirty  inches 
deep.  Then  six  or  eight  feet  from  this,  and 
along  each  line  of  the  fence,  set  an  ordinary 
post,  and  between  the  tops  of  each  of  these 
and  the  top  of  the  corner  post  Cx  a  piece  of  2x4 
scantling,  spiking  it  securely  with  wire  nails. 
Then  extend  a  guy-wire  from  the  top  of  each 
of  these  brace-posts  to  the  bottom  of  the  cor- 
ner one,  making  it  double  at  each  end  so  it 
may  be  twisted  tight.      Fred  O.  Sibley. 
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NOTES  FROM^^ 
ARDEN  and  FIELDi 

Growing  Scab-free  Potatoes.— My 
friend  F.  M.,  of  Greenwood  county, 
Kansas,  who  complains  that  his  po- 
tatoes grow  so  scabby  every  year,  is 
no  worse  off  than  a  good  many  other  potato- 
growers  all  over  the  country.  I  usually 
have  more  or  less  scab  on  my  early  potatoes, 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  probably  that  the 
ground  selected  for  them  is  rich  garden  soil 
that  has  been  treated  very  liberally  with 
stable  manures,  and  therefore  is  not  only 
liable  to  be  infected  either  from  previous 
crops  or  from  scabby  potatoes  fed  to  stock, 
but  also  liable  to  show  un  alkaline  reaction, 
and  therefore  to  be  in  the  .right  condition  to 
feed  and  spread  the  scab-fungus.  The  latter 
lives  and  breeds  in  the  stable  manure  in  the 
soil.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  potatoes 
growing  scabby  in  soil  that  had  an  acid  re- 
action. If  you  plant  potatoes  on  sour  muck 
or  any  soil  that  would  turn  a  strip  of  blue 
litmus-paper  when  brought  in  close  contact 
with  it  to  a  red  or  pinkish  color  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  have  the  tubers  come  out 
smooth  and  clean,  although  you  may  not 
get  them  as  big  as  if  you  planted  them  in  an 
alkaline  soil.  In  short,  acid  seems  to  be 
death,  and  alkali  a  nurse  for  the  scab-fungus. 


The  first  thing,  then,  in  growing  potatoes, 
if  we  want  them  scab-free,  is  to  avoid  a  soil 
having  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  unless  the 
soil  is  decidedly  sour,  also  heavy  dressings 
of  alkaline  fertilizers.  Heavy  applications 
of  lime,  wood  ashes,  muriate  of  potash,  etc., 
help  to  make  potatoes  scabby,  and  on  soil  on 
which  I  had  applied  rather  excessive  doses 
of  wood  ashes,  and  in  other  cases  of  muriate 
of  potash,  I  have  had  the  potatoes  so  en- 
tirely eaten  up  with  scab  that  one  could  not 
have  found  a  clean  spot  as  big  as  a  silver 
quarter  on  most  of  the  tubers.  My  friend, 
who  thinks  that  he  might  kill  the  scab  in- 
fection on  the  seed-potatoes  by  putting  a 
handful  of  air-slaked  lime  on  each  seed-piece 
at  planting,  is  surely  off  the  right  track.  If 
we  plant  on  a  sour  soil  it  will  perhaps  not 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  subject  the  seed 
to  any  disinfecting  treatment.  Yet  this  is  a 
good  and  safe  precaution  in  any  case,  and 
not  to  be  omitted  when  we  plant  early  po- 
tatoes on  our  ordinary  rich  garden  soils. 
Soaking  the  seed-tubers  for  ninety  minutes 
in  a  corrosive  sublimate  solution  (two  ounces 
in  fifteen  gallons  of  water)  is  the  plan  rec- 
ommended ex  cathedra  (officially).  It  is  a 
safe  and  sure  way  of  killing  the  infection, 
and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  poison  will 
injure  the  young  potato  buds  or  sprouts. 
But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  for  a  min- 
ute that  the  solution  is  a  deadly  poison  when 
taken  internally  by  man  or  beast,  even  in 

minutest  quantity. 

B  *  *  * 

Treatment  for  Scab.— To  make  the 
solution,  first  get  a  good-sized  wooden  tub, 
tank  or  wide  barrel.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury) 
in  two  gallons  of  boiling  water ;  then  add 
water  enough  to  make  fifteen  gallons.  If 
needed,  make  double  this  quantity.  Stir  un- 
til thoroughly  dissolved.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  tank,  or  whatever  it  is,  stand 
upon  a  bench  or  other  support  high  enough 
so  you  can  put  in  a  faucet  for  emptying  the 
solution  when  done  using  into  some  other 
convenient  receptacle.  If  you  have  a  basket- 
maker  living  at  no  great  distance  from  you 
(as  I  have)  you  can  get  him  to  make  a  plain, 
strong  open  basket  of  the  shape  as  that 
shown  in  illustration,  large  enough  to  hold 


about  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  Or  if  such  a 
basket  is  not  at  hand  or  cannot  be  procured, 
then  you  can  take  a  coarse  gunny-sack  and 
fill  it  with  potatoes.  "Whatever  receptacle 
you  have,  immerse  it  with  the  potatoes  into 
the  tank  or  tub,  and  leave  it  in  about  ninety 
minutes.  Then  lift  the  basket  or  sack  out 
of  the  liquid,  empty  the  potatoes  out  to  dry, 


and  fill  with  a  new  lot  to  go  through  the 
same  performance.  When  the  potatoes  are 
dry,  cut  as  wanted,  and  plant.  Do  not  let 
any  of  the  treated  tubers  lie  around,  as  they 
are  liable  to  poison  any  animal  that  would 
get  hold  of  and  eat  them. 


Probably  there  is  still  another  and  per- 
haps even  simpler  way  of  killing  the  scab 
infection  on  seed-potatoes,  and  that  is  by 
"greening"  them ;  that  is,  by  exposing  them 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  awhile.  The' 
tubers  should  be  laid  in  single  layer,  and 
turned  several  times  in  order  to  have  the  full 
light  strike  every  portion  of  every  tuber. 
As  we  usually  "green"  all  our  early  seed- 
potatoes,  and  thus  get  them  in  best  possible 
condition  for  making  prompt  and  vigorous 
growth  when  planted,  we  can  thus  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  Where  many  potatoes 
are  to  be  subjected  to  such  treatment  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  up  a  simple  rack  with  shal- 
low drawers  or  frames,  leaving  six  inches 
or  so  of  space  between  each  filled  frame  for 
the  circulation  of  air  and  light.  On  clear 
days  these  drawers  or  frames  can  be  taken 
out  and  set  on  the.  ground  for  the  scab  in- 
fection to  be  destroyed  by  exposure  to 
sunlight.  At  night,  especially  if  it  should 
turn  cold,  the  frames  can  be  replaced  in  the 
frame,  and  the  whole  covered  if  thought 
necessary. 

Potato-blight.— Referring  to  my  state- 
ment that  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
had  not  proved  wholly  successful  in  any 
ease  under  my  observation,  A.  G.  Chase, 
M.D.,  a  reader  in  Kansasj  writes  as  follows : 
"Last  spring,  when  the  tops  of  my  potatoes 
were  about  a  foot  high,  I  noticed  the  blight 
just  starting  in  my  vines.  On  some  hills 
only  a  single  leaf  was  affected,  in  others  the 
disease  had  already  spread  over  a  whole 
branch.  I  filled  my  watmng-ean  (holding 
two  and  one  half  gallons)  nearly  full  of 
water,  and  added  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
spirits  turpentine,  two  of  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  two  of  coal-oil  and  one  ounce  of  copper 
sulphate.  This  mixture  I  sprinkled  over  a 
portion  of  the  hills,  marking  each  hill  thus 
treated  with  a  stick.  One  spraying  stopped 
the  blight  at  once.  A  month  later,  when  the 
crop  was  nearly  made,  it  started  anew,  but 
the  crop  was  so  near  maturity  that  this 
second  attack  had  very  little  influence  upon 
the  yield."  This  looks  to  me  like  rather 
heroic  treatment,  and  how  the  oil  and  water 
can  be  made  to  mix  to  a  homogenous  solution 
is  another  question.  But  I  do  hope  that  after 
awhile  we  will  find  something  that  will 
surely  prevent  the  spread  of  the  early  blight 
of  the  potato.  I  try  to  keep  the  vines  free 
from  insect  attacks  (potato-beetle  and  flea- 
beetle)  in  the  first  place,  so  as  to  prevent 
laceration  of  the  foliage,  by  which  the  dis- 
ease finds  an  easy  means  of  entrance. 


Celery  for  Home  Use.— To  grow  all  the 
celery  that  even  a  good-sized  family  may 
want  seems  to  me  a  very  easy  matter,  pro- 
vided you  have  succeeded  in  growing  or 
procuring  good  plants.  The  new  beginner 
may  buy  his  plants  from  a  neighbor  or 
plantsman  near  him,  and  I  would  advise 
buying  good  plants  at  a  good  price  rather 
than  take  poor  ones  as  a  gift.  By  all  means 
try  the  self-blanching  kinds  first,  and  get 
and  set  the  plants  early,  say  late  in  May  or 
early  in  June.  Wherever  you  happen  to 
have  a  vacant  row  in  the  garden  where  the 
ground  is  or  can  be  made  very  rich  by 
spading  in  some  old  manure,  and  perhaps  a 
dressing  of  hen  manure,  there  you  can  set  a 
row,  or  even  a  double  row  six  or  eight 
inches  apart,  of  celery-plants.  In  this  early 
season  it  will  hardly  ever  be'  necessary  to 
provide  shade  for  the  newly  set  plants.  Just 
keep  the  ground  around  the  plants  loose  and 
mellow  all  the  time  by  frequent  hoeing, 
and  they  will  soon  make  a  strong  and  healthy 
growth.  Along  in  July,  when  the  plants 
have  grown  a  foot  high,  begin  blanching  by 
setting  up  boards  against  the  row  or  double 
row  from  each  side.  If  you  have  any  old 
boards  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide  they  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  six  of  them 
skilfully  handled  will  blanch  all  the  celery 
needed  for  a  family  during  the  entire  season. 
Begin  at  one  end  of  the  row.  In  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  of  good  growing  weather  after 
the  boards  are  put  on  the  celery  will  be  in 
fair  shape  for  use.  Take  up  the  plants  as 
they  come,  and  when  all  are  used  from  under 
the  first  two  boards  string  these  boards 
along  and  continue  the  blanching  process 
until  the  other  end  of  the  row  is  reached. 
If  the  season  is  dry  and  hot  I  usually  mulch 
the  ground  between  the  rows  heavily  with 
coarse  manure  or  litter,  and  also  give  to  the 
ground  an  occasional   thorough  soaking. 


Celery  needs  plenty  of  food  and  drink.  The 
best  variety  of  self-blanching  celeries  for  the 
general  uses  of  the  home-grower  I  believe 
is  Golden  Self-blanching,  although  White 
Plume  is  perhaps  more  easily  and  more 
largely  grown.  I  have  never  had  anything 
finer  in  quality,  however,  than  Large-ribbed 
Bed,  introduced  about  three  years  ago.  For 
a  late  variety  I  still  grow  Giant  Pascall. 
Seed  of  this  may  still  be  sown  in  open 
ground  even  at  the  extreme  North,  and  make 
good  plants  for  setting  in  the  garden  in  some 
spot  cleared  from  early  peas,  early  potatoes, 
early  cabbage  or  other  early  crops.  For  this 
late  crop  I  prefer  blanching  by  earthing  up 
or  in  winter  storage.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  celery- 
lover  who  has  a  bit  of  good  ground  should 
not  have  celery  on  his  table  from  his  own 
garden,  and  all  he  may  want,  during  at  least 
eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year. 

T.  Greixer. 

4. 

SAVING  SPLIT  TREES 

In  the  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  for 
December  1st  Mr.  G.  E.  Mitchell  describes 
a  method  of  saving  trees  that  have  been 
broken  by  wind,  weight  of  fruit  or  by  other 
means.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  method 
in  practice.  The  only  suggestion  that  the 
writer  has  to  offer  upon  it  is  applicable  more 
particularly  to  trees  in  which  the  spread  of 
the  two  severed  parts  is  very  wide,  and 
where  a  bolt  placed  as  shown  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
would  be  too  low  to  be  effective.  When  the 
angle  is  wide  it  will  be  found  best  to  use 
three  pieces  of  iron  rod,  each  provided  with 
hooks  or  loops.  Two  pieces  upon  which  the 
nuts  and  washers  are  to  be  placed  are  put 
through  the  limbs  to  be  held  up,  and  the 
third  piece  is  used  to  connect  them.  Other- 
wise the  plan  is  the  same  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mitchell.  The  advantage  of  this  plan 
is  that  no  amount  of  swaying  or  twisting  of 
the  tree  by  the  wind  can  break  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  movable  pieces.  Some- 
times the  single  piece,  though  it  be  of  the 
same  strength  as  the  three,  will  break  under 
such  conditions.  In  this  case  the  tree  will 
be  worse  off  than  when  first  broken. 

Another  admirable  method,  especially  with 
young  trees,  is  the  practise  of  twining  a 
branch  from  each  side  of  the  crotch  in  a  sort 
of  two-ply  braid  and  holding  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tree  in  place  by  cords  until  these 
two  limbs  grow  together,  which  they  will  do 
in  a  few  years,  thus  forming  a  single  bond 
of  liv.ing  wood  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
tree. 

In  selecting  nursery  trees  for  planting, 
and  in  training  those  already  planted,  the 
orchardist  should  be  careful  to  avoid  the  Y 
crotch  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  But  where 
by  some  oversight  it  should  occur,  he  should 
seek  to  establish  a  living  union  between  the 
two  arms  of  the  Y  by  the  method  here  de- 
scribed, since  it  continues  to  grow  stronger 
as  the  trees  grow  older,  and  thus  keeps 
pace  with  the  bearing  powers  of  the 
specimen.  It  is  thus  far  better  than  the 
bolt  method,  since  it  is  a  preventive,  whereas 
the  other  is  a  remedy.  M.  G.  Kains. 


SPRAYIN'  DONE  IT 

BY  M.  G.  KAINS 

It  kind  o'.riled  a  feller, 

In  the  good  ol'  days  agone. 
To  see  them  bugs  an'  beetles 

A-ehawin'  at  the'  dawn, 
An'  eatin'  on  'nlii  sundaown. 

'Ith  voracious  appetite, 
Then  a-settlin'  down  to  bus'ness 

An'  a-ehawin'  the  hull  night. 
But  naow  we  sort  o'  gut  'em, 

Sense  we  learned  just  haow  to  spray, 
An'  we  sock  the  pizen  to  'em 

Where  we  us't  'nstead  t'  pray! 
The  hides  o'  suckin'  'nsects 

To  kerosene  we  treat, 
An'  we  fix  the  bitin'  critters 

With  stuff  they  gut  to  eat. 
An'  naow  the  orchard's  boomin'— 

It's  maturiu'  all  its  fruit ; 
Our  debts— we  ain't  got  any— 

An'  we've  a  bank  account  t'  boot. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Rnst  and  I,eaf-cnrl.— F.  M.  F..  Andover, 
Mass.  The  rust  on  the  blackberries  would  not 
cause  curl-leaf  of  the  raspberries,  but  it  is  due 
either  to  the  presence  of  leaf-lice  or  red-spider  or 
is  the  disease  commonly  known  by  that  name.  In 
either  case  I  think  I  should  try  to  start  a  new  bed 
in  another  place,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  now 
failing.  I  should  plant  Loudon  rather  than  Cutu- 
bert,  as  I  think  it  more  productive  and  healthy, 
and  of  fully  as  good  quality. 

Raising  Catalpa  Seedlings.— H.  P.,  Deer- 
field,  Ind.  The  seed  of  catalpa  can  be  bought 
from  most  of  the  larger  seedsmen  and  nursery- 
men. It  is  saved  by  gathering  the  pods  dining 


autumn  or  winter.  The  pods  are  then  pounded, 
and  the  seed,  which  is  very  light,  is  easily  blown 
from  the  pods,  which  are  heavier.  The  seed 
should  be  planted  in  loose,  good  soil  early  in  the 
spring,  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart,  sowing 
about  twenty  seeds  to  the  foot  of  row.  They 
will  grow  about  two  feet  high  the  first  year,  and 
should  be  transplanted  the  next  season  to  where 
they  are  to  grow,  if  they  are  to  be  set  out  for 
timber. 

<'opper  Solution*  for  Spraying.— J.  B. 

H.,  Willow  (J rove,  N.  J.  Copper  solutions  are 
not  of  much  value  in  protecting  against  insects, 
and  their  chief  use  is  against  diseases.  The  vine 
or  fire  worm  feeds  on  the  foliage.  Its  eggs  are 
laid  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  in  the  fall,  but 
do  not  hatch  until  the  following  spring,  when  the 
worms  appear.  These  mature  and  appear  as 
moths  in  June,  and  lay  eggs  that  soon  hatch;  the 
larvae  feed  during  summer,  and  mature  into  moths 
in  autumn,  which  lay  the  eggs  that  hatch  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  two- 
brooded.  Remedies.— Perhaps  the  best  treatment 
is  to  flood  the  bog  soon  after  the  eggs  hatch  in  the 
spring,  thus  drowning  the  worms.  Some  growers 
prefer  to  spray  the  vines  with  tobacco-water. 
Paris  green  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  150  gallons 
to  a  pound  of  Paris  green,  to  which  has  been 
added  one  pound  of  quicklime,  has  been  effectual 
in  many  cases.  The  vines  are  very  sensitive  to 
arsenites,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  lime  to 
prevent  injury  from  acid  in  the  Paris  green. 

Manuring  Good  Soil  lor  Fruit-trees.— 

J.  S.  G.,  McSouth,  Kan.  I  think  that  such  land 
as  you  describe  ought  to  produce  sufficient  growth 
without  manure.  On  good  soil  it  may  often  be  a 
mistake  to  apply  much  manure.  The  best  way  to 
determine  whether  the  land  needs  manure  is  by 
noting  the  growth  of  the  trees.  If  they  are 
making  a  good,  vigorous  growth  do  not  apply  any; 
but  if  the  growth  is  weak,  manure  is  needed. 
Generally  throughout  this  whole  country  more 
orchards  are  suffering  for  thorough  cultivation 
than  for  manure,  but  most  of  our  orchard  trees 
are  benefited  by  liberal  feeding  after  they  com- 
mence to  bear  heavy  crops.  Wood  ashes  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  trees,  if  it  is  unleached, 
and  that,  from  hard  wood  is  much  superior  to  that 
from  soft  wood.  It  has  a  tendency  to  encourage 
early  maturity  of  the  wood  and  fruitfulness,  while 
stable  manure  has  rather  more  of  a  tendency  to 
encourage  a  strong  growth  of  wood.  On  this 
account  stable  manure  is  the  more  desirable  when 
trees  are  overbearing  and  not  making  sufficient 
growth  of  wood.  Wood  ashes  should  never  be 
mixed  with  stable  manure,  as  it  causes  a  waste  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  but  these 
should  be  applied  separately.  It  is  better  to 
manure  trees  frequently  rather  than  apply  very 
large  quantities  at  one  time. 

Rest  B-ronght-resisting  Strawberries.— 

M.  M.  Sinclair.  I  think  you  will  find  that  of  all 
the  strawberries  now  grown  there  are  none  more 
likely  to  withstand  the  severe  drought  of  your 
section  than  the  Crescent  fertilized  with  Beder 
Wood.  But  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  water 
should  be  supplied  during  the  time  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  if  the  weather  is  extremely  dry,  and 
thorough  cultivation  should  be  given  all  summer, 
so  that  the  soil  between  the  rows  will  be  kept 
loose  and  light  at  all  times.  In  winter  the  beds 
should  be  mulched  with  straw  or  hay  at  least  six 
inches  deep  to  prevent  injury  from  winter  drought, 
which  in  your  section  often  causes  serious  loss, 
especially  when  there  is  little  snow.  This  should 
be  removed  from  directly  over  the  plants  as  soon 
as  they  start  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  allowed 
to  come  up  through  it.  It  will  prove  quite  an  aid 
in  protecting  from  drought  while  the  crop  is  ripen- 
ing, and  if  you  have  to  water,  it  will  prevent 
baking  of  the  land.  In  many  parts  of  Nebraska 
the  strawberries  fail  to  fruit  because  the  flowers 
are  frozen.  If  a  heavy  mulch  is  used  it  may  be 
drawn  over  the  plants  from  between  the  rows  on 
nights  when  frost  is  expected.  Where  so  much 
straw  is  used  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  rows 
as  much  as  six  feet  apart,  as  then  plenty  of  room 
is  provided  for  the  straw.  I  know  of  a  very 
severe  section  near  the  Dakota  line  where  this 
method  is  successfully  employed  in  raising  straw- 
berries. 

Pruning  Black  Raspberries — Pears 
and  Plums  Dropping.— A.  E..  Queen.  Pa. 
Your  question  refers  to  the  blackcap  raspberry. 
This  kind  should  have  severe  pruning  each  year 
in  order  to  get  large  fruit.  When  left  to  itself  it 
is  too  prolific,  and  sets  moi^  fruit  than  it  can 
mature  well.  In  a  general  way.  about  two  thirds 
of  the  side  branches  should  be  cut  off,  and  the 

main  shoot  shortened  about  one  third.  1  think 

it  most  likely  that  sour  pears  and  plums  fall 
owing  to  their  being  injured  by  insects.  I  think 
you  would  save  your  pears  by  spraying  as  soon  as 
the  blossoms  fall  and  while  the  fruit  is  still  up- 
right with  Paris  green  in  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  150  gallons  of  water.  The  egg  of  the 
codling-moth  which  does  this  injury  is  laid  about 
this  time,  and  the  Paris  green  poisons  the  worm 
as  soon  as  it  hatehes.  The  plums  fall  owing  lo 
the  attacks  of  the  curculio,  which  in  its  mature 
form  is  a  small,  dark-colored  snout-beetle  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  plums.  The  remedy  in  this 
case  is  jarring  the  trees.  To  do  this,  sheets  are 
spread  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  fall,  when  a  slight  jarring  of  the  tree 
will  cause  the  beetles  to  fall,  and  they  may  then 
be  gathered  and  destroyed.  This  work  should  be 
done  early  in  the  morning,  since  when  the  day 
gets  warm  the  beetles  do  not  drop  readily  when 
jarred.  The  jarring  should  be  done  so  long  as 
the  beetles  can  be  gathered,  which  will  probably 
be  for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  is  a  very  simple 
remedy  and  by  far  the  best  treatment  for  this 
insect.  Paris  green  is  very  liable  to  injure  plum- 
trees. 
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The  Virtues  of  a 
Good  Cream  Separator 


(Just  What  a  Farmer  Wants) 

Stillwater.  Pa..  1S9S. 
"  We  have  the  De  Laval '  Humming-Bird '  cream 
separator  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  that  a  farmer  can  make.  First 
we  gave  it  a  test  and  we  gained  one  lb.  on  every 
six  lbs.  of  butter,  and  we  got  a  much  better  quality 
of  butter.  The  washing  of  crocks  and  cans  and 
all  this  extra  work  is  done  away  with,  and  we 
have  the  warm  skim-milk  to  feed  to  calves  and 
pigs,  on  which  thev  do  so  much  better,  and  it 
takes  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  churn. 
It  seems  a  small  chore  now  to  chum.  I  would  not 
do  without  a  machine  for  what  it  cost  for  a  great 
deal.  I  am  well  satisfied,  it  is  just  what  a  farmer 
wants  and  with  the  extra  butter  and  time  and 
labor  and  expense  it  saves  us  it  will  easily  pas- 
tor itself  in  one  year."  Harvey  R.  Ash. 


(Perfectly  Simple  in  Operation) 

Warrensburg.  Mo..  Jan.  19, 1899. 
"  We  have  now  used  the  De  Laval  '  Humming- 
Bird  '  three  years  and  have  not  missed  a  single 
milking  in  tnat  time.  Last  year  we  made  1.S00 
lbs.  of  butter.  The  machine  is  simply  pe'-fect  and 
perfectly  simple  in  operation.  Our  little  girl  ten 
years  old  can  operate  it,  take  it  apart  and  clean 
it  and  put  it  together  again ."  Mrs.  Ezra  Roof. 


("AIpha=Baby  "  Superiority) 

White  Pigeon.  Mich..  Dec.  19, 1S9S. 
"I  am  using  an  'Alpha-Baby'  So.  2  and  take 
pleasure  in  writing  of  its  excellent  qualities.  I 
was  using  a  Cooley  creamer,  but  consented  to  try 
a  'Baby '"last  Fall.  The  first  week  I  made  5  lbs. 
more  butter  than  I  had  the  week  before  with  the 
creamer  and  the  butter  was  of  better  quality, 
finer  grain,  nicer  flavor  and  could  be  kept  longer 
without  getting  strong. '  We  find  a  good  market 
for  separator  butter  the  year  round  at  from  ±>  to 
25  cts.  per  lb.  I  had  tried  other  makes  of  separa- 
tors, but  never  found  anything  which  possessed 
the  same  merit  as  the  'Alpha-Baby.'.  It  runs 
easier,  skims  cleaner,  at  different  temperatuies. 
and  can  be  washed  in  no  time.  If  a  farmer  has 
ten  cows  well  taken  care  of  and  a  separator  he 
will  find  this  to  be  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
his  business."  Jos.  S.  Gortner. 
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BUY  DIRECT 

AMD  SA  VE  MONEY. 

"Money  saved  Is  money  earned."  We 
make  a  complete  line  of  Surries,  Phae- 
tons. Buggies,  Spring  Wagons  and  Road 
Wagons,  and  sell  them  tu  you  direct  at 
wholesale  prices. 

Best  Spring  Wagon  Made, 

Two  and  three  Beat.    Some  styles 
as  low  as  $37. BO 

C.  B.  Sfadtllar.  Milo,  Kane.,  vritet:  u  Received 
Ko,  928  Combination  Spring  Wayin  in  fine  tAape. 
Cotuider  I  tared  #XJjO  Ay  dealing  vith  you." 

YOU  are  NOT  too  far  away  to  do  busi- 
ness with  us  and  wive  money.  Send  for 
new  Illustrated  catalogue—  FREE.  All 
prices  marked  In  plain  flares.  Com- 
plete line  of  harness  M.80  and  upward. 
EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO., 
tO  .Eighth  f?U     Goshen,  Indiana. 


(A  Very  Durable  Machine) 

Leeds.  JIass..  1S9S. 
"  We  have  used  the  '  Alpha-Bahy '  No.  3  for  over 
four  years  with  the  hest  of  results;  in  fact,  we  | 
could  not  get  along  without  it.  as  it  saves  so  much  : 
labor.  We  can  make  more  butter  and  of  a  finer 
quality  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  a  great  saver 
of  ice  "also,  as  there  is  only  a  very  little  required 
to  keep  the  cream  at  an  even  temperature.  It  is  a 
very  durable  machine.  We  have  had  no  expense 
whatever  except  for  oil  and  bowl  rings.  Can  see 
no  reason  why  it  will  not  last  us  a  lifetime." 

James  C'lapp  &  Sox. 
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ClliM  Cuds  for  ISM.  TE3,  GEyULNK  CARDS,  NOT 
TRASH.  CUtUS  HUD  CO.,  All  Colmbm,  Ohio: 
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FROM  FARM  TO  CITY,  AND  RETURN 

^■^ob  a  long  time  I  have  observed  a  ten- 
Lj  dency  on  the  part  of  many  young  and 
middle-aged  men,  mainly  the  latter, 
to  return  to  farm  life,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  where  it  was  possible,  tfc  the  home 
farm  which  they  had  left  in  disgust  many 
years  before.  In  order  to  verify  my  im- 
pressions as  far  as  possible  I  wrote  ac- 
quaintances in  many  sections  asking  for 
letters  of  introduction  to  any  men  they 
might  know  in  town  or  city  life  who  in- 
tend to  return  to  the  work  of  the  farm  for  a 
livelihood  in  the  near  future.  Armed  with 
these  assumed  rights  to  interview  the  men  I 
wanted  to  reach  I  talked  with  several,  and 
wrote  those, not  within  easy  reach.  The 
following  were  the  main  questions  sent  to  or 
asked  of  each  man : 

1.  If,  as  I  am  informed,  you  are  about 
giving  up  your  city  avocation,  and  are  re- 
turning to  farming  operations,  will  you 
kindly  give  me  your  reasons  for  making  this 
change  ? 

2.  If  you  will  pardon  the  seeming  imperti- 
nence of  the  question,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
know  why  you  left  the  farm.  If  you  had 
more  than  one  reason  for  so  doing,  what  was 
the  one  that  finally  led  you  to  the  decision? 

3.  Do  you  feel  yourself  as  well  fitted, 
leaving  the  question  of  age  aside,  to  take  up 
farm  life  now  as  when  you  left  the  farm  ? 

The  replies  to  these  questions  were,  I 
confess,  somewhat  surprising  to  me,  but  I 
am  forcibly  impressed  with  the  soundness 
of  the  logic  expressed  in  all  of  them.  Thirty- 
eight  replies  were  received,  and  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  was  virtually  the  same 
in  thirty-seven  cases,  and  in  substance  was 
that  aftet  a  thorough  trial  of  both  farm  and 
city  or  town  life  they  were  convinced  that 
they  were  best  fitted  for  the  farm,  and  on  it 
could  at  least  obtain  as  good  a  living  as  now, 
and  "with  less  hard  work."  The  general 
complaint  seemed  to  be  that  they  had  no 
especial  talent  for  any  particular  line  of 
commercial  work,  and  in  the  majority  of 
eases  held  clerical  positions  at  small  salaries 
— barely  sufficient  to  live  on — and  in  some 
eases  where  they  had  married  and  had  a 
family  of  little  ones  the  living  was  very 
meager.  In  each  of  the  thirty-seven  cases 
the  writers  frankly  acknowledged  that  city 
life  had  for  them  proved  a  delusion,  and  that 
they  were  fitted  neither  by  education  nor 
inherent  abilities  to  continue  in  it  with  hope 
of  any  more  than  a  bare  existence.  In  some 
eases  my  correspondents  were  men  on#  the 
shady  side  of  middle  life,  and  though  robust 
and  strong,  were  looking  forward  to  coming 
old  age  with  dread. 

The  replies  to  my  second  query  formed  to 
me  the  astonishing  part  of  the  correspon- 
dence. In  eight  cases  the  replies  indicated 
that  a  combination  of  circumstances,  no  one 
now  plainly  remembered,  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  change  from  farm  to  city  life.  Three 
of  my  correspondents  declined  to  answer 
the  question  because  of  the  extreme  personal 
reasons  which  caused  them  to  leave  the 
farm.  Two  ignored  the  question  entirely. 
The  remaining  twenty-five  had  a  variety  of 
reasons  each,  but  all  included  the  one  reason 
which  I  give  here  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  language  of  one  of  the  writers,  because 
while  he  puts  it  harshly,  perhaps,  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  forcible.   He  says : 

"I  left  the  farm  because  from  my  earliest 
recollection  both  father  and  mother  were 
constantly  talking  Tiard  times,'  lack  of  ready 
money,  and  generally  a  despondent  growl 
against  farm  life  and  all  connected  with  it. 
As  a  boy  and  young  man  I  -n  .is  ambitious, 
and  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  resolve  that  if 
farm  life  was  what  I  saw  about  me  daily  I 
wanted  none  of  it.  When  I  reached  twenty- 
one  I  made  for  the  city,  and  have  been  here 
ever  since.  I  now  see  my  mistake,  and  am 
going  back  to  the  worn-out  home  farm,  after 
twenty  years  of  city  life,  to  begin  over  again. 
I  know  I  will  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  but 
feel  that  my  family  and  myself  will  have 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  any  of  us 
have  had  in  the  city,  and  with  less  hard 
work,  taking  the  year  through." 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
above  is  in  substance  the  main  reason  given 
by  twenty-five  out  of  thirty-eight  men  for 
leaving  the  farm,  and  furnishes  us  with  a 
moral  that  needs  no  elucidation. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question  all  of  my 
correspondents  hopefully  write  of  the  com- 
ing return  to  farm  life.  All  are  fully  awake 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  struggle  before 
them,  but  feel  that  it  cannot  be  worse  than 
what  they  are  leaving.  In  this  they  are 
competent  judges,  being  experienced  in 
both.  In  all  cases  they  say  they  have  kept 
more  or  less  in  touch  with  farm  life  and 
practice  in  various  ways,  and  in  some  cases 
feel  that,  theoretically  at  least,  they  are  bet- 
ter able  to  take  up  farm  life  than  they  were 
to  continue  it  at  the  period  they  left  the  farm. 


I  cannot  but  feel  that  this  tendency  to 
return  to  farm  life  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  farming,  and  of  our  people  generally.  No 
one  can  tell  how  general  this  feeling  may  be, 
hut  it  cannot  be  a  passing  spasm  or  limited 
to  a  comparative  few,  for  I  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  thirty-eight  people  who  had 
the  idea  of  returning  to  farm  life  firmly 
fixed  in  mind.  Surely  these  men  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  both  farm  and 
town  life  are  well  fitted  to  again  grapple 
with  the  perplexities  of  farming  operations, 
and  with  a  prospect  of  a  fair  measure  of 
success.  Their  early  farm  experiences  will 
prevent  the  most  serious  mistakes,  and  the 
contact  with  the  quick  wits  and  business 
principles  of  town  life  will  serve  them  in 
good  stead,  enabling  them  to  run  the  farm 
on  business  principles,  wherein  they  will  be 
a  tower  of  strength,  for  it  is  conceded  that 
the  most  vulnerable  spot  in  the  armor  of  the 
average  farmer  is  his  lack  of  business  ideas. 

This  return  to  farm  life  of  my  thirty-eight 
correspondents  will  leave  as  many  town 
positions  to  be  filled,  it  is  fair  to  presume, 
by  town  born  and  bred  men,  fitted  by  ed- 
ucation and  environment  to  fill  them  with 
satisfaction  to  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers. A  little  of  the  congestion  of  town 
or  city  life  will  thus  be  relieved ;  an  infini- 
tesimal quantity  to  be  sure,  but  it  may  be 
the  point  of  the  entering  wedge  which  will 
widen  as  time  goes  on. 

The  sad  part  of  this  correspondence  to  me 
has  been  that  feeling  expressed  against  the 
"everlasting  complaints"  on  the  home  farm. 
It  was  expressed  both  delicately  and  bluntly, 
but  its  intenseness  was  most  apparent  to  a 
reader  between  the  lines.  Our  boys  and 
girls  hear  and  remember  more  than  we 
dream  of,  and  it  is  beyond  human  ken  to 
calculate  how  many  times  the  attitude  of 
parents, opens  the  path  to  the  future  of  the 
child  for  weal  or  woe.  We  all  agree  that 
farm  life  is  hard  and  often  unprofitable,  and 
are  often  grieved  that  our  children  seem  so 
little  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings, 
yet  we  see  the  breach  widen  day  by  day, 
bringing  nearer  the  time  of  separation  be- 
tween the  boy  and  the  home  farm,  and  do 
nothing  to  stop  it.  Can  we  expect  our  sons 
to  take  kindl}-  to  a  vocation  which  we  con- 
stantly speak  of  in  their  hearing  as  slavish 
and  impoverishing?         Geo.  K.  K>-apf. 

it 

NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

Fkom  California.— Tsicolaus  is  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  west  of  Sacramento.  It  has  both 
railroad  and  steamer  transportation.  This  is  a 
natural  dairy  country.  It  produces  immense 
crops  of  alfalfa  without  irrigation,  also  com, 
wheat  and  barley.  There  are  good  markets  for 
butter,  eggs,  honey,  etc.  Land  can  be  bought  for 
from  $30  to  S150  an  acre,  according  to  size  of  tract, 
location  and  improvements.  I  will  tell  what  was 
raised  and  sold  from  a  farm  of  forty-two  acres 
here  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1S9S: 
Chickens  and  eggs,  S83.30;  cattle  and  hogs, 
$790.45;  butter,  $2S6.30;  hay,  $781.60;  honey  from 
nine  colonies,  $88.10;  for  pasture,  $27.35;  total 
received,  $2,057.10.  G.  T.  J. 

Nicolaus,  Sutter  county,  Cal. 


From  New  Hexico.— Beulah  is  at  an  altitude 
of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  thirty  or 
forty  mile:  from  the  antiquated  city  of  Santa  Fe. 
It  is  located  in  the  Pecos  national  timber  reserve, 
and  is  headquarters  for  the  ranger  whose  business 
is  to  look  after  the  timber  and  keep  off  intruders. 
There  are  several  hundred  thousand  acres,  ranging 
in  altitude  from  six  to  fourteen  thousand  feet, 
which  give  a  variety  of  climate.  The  higher 
mountain  ranges  and  peaks  have  perpetual  snow, 
while  the  coves  and  valleys  are  cozy  both  winter 
and  summer,  the  mercury  rarely  going  lower  than 
zero  in  winter  or  higher  than  eighty  in  summer, 
and  as  the  atmosphere  is  light  and  pure  we  never 
have  a  bitter  cold  or  an  oppressively  hot  day.  For 
healthfulness  this  region  cannot  be  excelled.  Con- 
sumptives are  relieved,  and  in  many  instances 
cured.  Asthmatics  find  a  never-failing  remedy. 
A  residence  here  expands  the  chest  from  one  to 
three  inches.  Many  hundreds  come  here  every 
year  for  bath,  health  and  pleasure.  Our  mountain 
streams  abound  with  the  "speckled  beauties,"  and 
afford  great  sport  for  the  angler,  while  the  Nim- 
rods  may  find  enjoyment  among  the  hills  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  ranging  from  bruin  down  to  rabbit 
and  grouse.  The  ranchmen  located  within  the 
reserve  till  the  narrow  valleys,  which  are  very 
fertile,  growing  enormous  crops  of  hay  and  small 
grain.  The  oats  which  took  the  premium  at  the 
World's  Fair  were  grown  in  a  valley  less  than 
sixty  yards  in  width.  Koot-crops,  such  as  pota- 
toes, beets,  carrots  and  turnips,  grow  to  perfec- 
tion, and  find  ready  sale  at  the  larger  towns  on 
the  plains.  Our  population  is  largely  Mexican, 
and  have  very  quaint  ideas  and  ways.  They  do 
not  seem  to  take  very  readily  with  our  ways  of 
thinking  and  doing.  Their  houses  are  great  curi- 
osities to  the  new-comer.  They  are  usually  made 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  With  the  poor  class  (and 
most  all  are  poor)  the  bedding  and  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  few  goat  or  sheep  skins  spread  fiat  upon 
a  dirt  floor  for  chairs  in  the  day  and  beds  at  night. 
Children,  cats  and  dogs,  with  a  few  "burros," 
make  up  most  of  their  live  stock.  S.  T  B. 

Beulah,  X.  M. 


TO  01  BE  v  COLD  Hi  ONE  DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  drug- 
gists refund  the  money  If  It  falls  to  cure.  25  cents. 
The  genuine  has  L.  B.  y.  on  each  tablet. 


Tailor  Made  Suit  $4.98 

Jacket  elegantly  silk  lined,  skirt 
^     superbly  finished;  made  rrom 
—^JSs,  Lamb'sCelebratedFastColor 
fr^y?"  All-wool  Fine  Twilled  Serge, 
— "  equal  every  way  toothers' 
•10  Suits.   Choice  of  electric 
blue, navy  blue  or  black  color. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

thisadvertisementwith  color  de- 
sired; give  bust  and  waist  meas- 
ure, length  of  sfcirt  (down  front) 
from  skirtband  to  bottom  and 
we'll  send  the  suit  by  express  C. 
O.D.  and  allow  you  to  try  It 
on  before  you  pay  a  cent. 
If  found  just  as  represented,  a 
perfect  fit  and  worth  every  penny 
of  910.00  then  pay  the  express 
agent  $4.98  and  expressage.  Pay 
nothing  if  unsatisfactory. 

TUC  CHIT  is  made  by  ex- 
I  nt  QUI  I  pert men  - ; 

over  designs  drawn  by  that  king 
of  ladiea'  tailors,  H.  LaEochelle. 
from  Lamb's  Bent  All 
Wool  Fast  Color  Serge, 
famous  ererywhere  for  its 
rich,  soft  bloom  &  beau- 
tiful appearance. 

The  Jacket  is  made  in 
latest  single-breasted  style, 
with  tight-fitting  back  and 
new  fashionable  sleeves,  it 
is  superbly  trimmed  with 
fine  satin  bands,  artistic- 
ally double  silk -stitched 
and  el  ab  or  at  ely  lined 
with  real  French 
Silk  of  beautiful  col- 
orings and  exquisite 
designs.  The  Skirt 
is  splendidly  lined,  has  new  fan  back,  nobby  welted  seams,  is 
four  yards  wide  and  hangs  gracefully  and  stylishly;  from  start  to 
finish  the  suit's  tailor-made  and  worth  fully  $10.00. 

If  desired  the  skirt  can  be  worn  without  the  jacket  with  a 
shirtwaist.  Write  for  Big  Free  Bargain  Catalogue 
of  other  Suite.  Skins,  Capes,  Jackets,  etc. 

The  L0UISZ  VEHON CO. 155  W.Jackson St.Chica90.lll 
TWO  WAGONS  AT  ONE  PRICE 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  saving 
of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy  wagon. 
They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of  loading  in 
hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn-fodder,  wood, 
stoues,  etc.  The  man  who  already  has  a  wagon 
may  have  one  of  these  low, 
handy  wagons  at  the  small  ad- 
ditional cost  for  a  set  of  wheels. 
These  Electric  Steel  Wheels, 
with  either  direct  or  stagger 
spokes,  with  broad  faced  tire, 
are  made  to  fit  any  axle.  You 
can  convert  your  old  wagon  to 
a  low.  handy  wagon  in  a  few 
moments'  time.  You  thus  vir- 
tually have  two  wagons  at  one 
price.  Write  to  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co..  Box  96.  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, for  their  catalogue,  which  fully  explains 
about  these  and  their  Electric  Handy  Wagons, 
Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


ACME 


BICYCLES 


Direct  from 

the  factory 

to  the  rider 

at  WHOLESALE 

PRICES.Ifyou 

want  to  save 
J  agents  profits 
r  and  secure  a 

HB?cTcilAAT  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

MAXTJFACTX'BEB'S  PBICE,  write  for  cata-  ' 
logue  showing  eight  beautiful  models  with  t 
complete  specifications. 

RliaranfQA*  Repairs  Free  and 
UUdldlimei    no  questions  asked 

!  ^CME  CYCLE  CO.,  333  Main  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 


I  THE  WONDERFUL  "II.  S."  FENCE! 


I  The  only  wlnd=proof  fence  that  Is  visible  I 
[across  a  lttO-acre  farm.  Elastic,  strong,  cheap  = 
j  and  CAN'T  bag  or  sag.  It  must  be  introduced  at  j 
:  your  place.  To  do  so  quickly,  we  almost  give  first  | 
|  shipments  away.  Freight  prepaid.  Write  at  once.  § 

j  ELLIOTT  &  REID  CO.,  Box  P,  Richmond,  Ind.  | 
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THE  STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE! 


DO  YOU  WANT  THAT  KIND? 
BULL-STRONC  AND  CHICKEN-TICHT. 

It  don't  cost  any  more  than  the  weaker  ones.  We 
sell  It  to  the  farmer  at  wholesale  and  save  him 
the  Dealer's  Profit.  It's  a  big  Item  to  you. 
Write  us  a  postal  card  for  free  Catalogue. 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18,         Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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STEEL  WEB  PICKET 

FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES 

Steel  Gates.  Posts  and  Rail.   Cabled  Field  and  II oe 
Fence  with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Babbit  Fence. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO..  38  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 

No  Money  in  Advance  I 

felR*n^»         n    HIGH  GRADE  BICYCLES 
»DIO        JF-""""9W  Shipped  anywhere  CO.  l>..  with 
x  "  privilege  to  examine. 

Xatest  styles  for  Men 
v  Women,  Boys  and  Girls, 
Well  made  and  durable. 
$60  "Oakwood"  S24.50 
$50  "Arlington"  $22.00 
No  better  wheels  made. 
Others  at  $10,  $1  J.50,  $15.50,  $17.50  *  $19.60;  all  splendid 
Talue.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturers,  thus  saving 
dealers'  large  profits.  Write  today  for  special  offer.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
162  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7.      Chicago.  Ills. 

Silk  Frion  C.nls.T^T*.Tr»a^«f»nt.EK«rt  * 
Acqu^nl»o»C»r<KLAL"GHlNUCAMKKA. 
Priw  PusilM.  Kf.O,nH,  Hwkil  IUiulon. 
Ac  FiD*,t  Simple  Book  of  fl  S  B  f\ Q  tUsr"  IUl  ot 
VUltlactod  HIJJcqNjud*  UAnUU  Pr.nluma 
illbbiau^  OlllO  CARD  CO.,  Ctdlj,  Ohio, 
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Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey 


LICE  IN  SPRING 

Lice  first  appear  among  the  sitting  hens 
early  in  the  spring,  and  when  the 
chickens  are  hatched  off  they  show 
signs  of  the  vermin  very  quickly,  lice 
being  certain  death  to  them  if  they  are  not 
protected.  To  prevent  this  the  nests  should 
be  movable,  so  that  one  can  take  them  out 
and  scald  them  inside  and  out,  and  after 
this  is  done  whitewash  them  inside  and  out, 
putting  a  few  drops  of  kerosene-oil  to  each 
bucket  of  whitewash  used.  This  should  be 
done  at  least  twice  a  month.  The  advertised 
lice-killers,  tobacco-dust  and  insect-powder 
are  very  good  to  place  in  the  nest,  as  such 
will  not  injure  the  hens  in  any  way.  The 
roosts  should  be  anointed  with  kerosene 
once  a  week,  which  prevents  lice  from  crawl- 
ing on  chicks  at  night,  and  also  prevents 
scabby-legged  chickens  if  used  often  enough. 
The  walls  should  be  whitewashed  once  a 
week  when  the  lice  are  extremely  bad,  and 
the  droppings  should  be  removed  at  least 
twice  a  week.  Lice  often  find  lodgment  in 
droppings,  and  hence  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  kerosene  emulsion  should  be  sprin- 
kled over  the  droppings  after  they  are 
removed.  Lice  affect  fowls  both  in  summer 
and  in  winter,  the  large  lice  on  the  heads 
doing  the  most  damage  in  winter.  When 
the  birds  are  lousy  they  begin  to  droop,  and 
sometimes  refuse  food.  Especially  is  such 
the  case  with  chicks.  When  a  bird  does  not 
appear  to  be  well,  and  tries  to  dust  itself 
frequently,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  lice.  Such 
lice  are  generally  of  the  large  kind,  and  may 
be  found  on  the  head  and  neck,  as  men- 
tioned. At  night  carefully  observe  them  on 
the  roost,  and  if  they  appear  restless  or  un- 
easy it  will  be  because  the  red  lice  from 
under  the  roost  are  crawling  up  and  be- 
ginning their  night's  work.  Lice  may  be 
found  in  the  cracks  under  the  roost,  in  the 
droppings,  on  the  floor  and  on  the  hens.  By 
carefully  noticing  the  action  of  the  hens  you 
will  soon  learn  to  know  when  lice  have  made 
their  appearance.  Chicks  simply  begin  to 
droop,  have  disease  of  the  bowels  from  de- 
bilitv,  and  perish. 

4. 

ROUP  IN  SPRING 

Roup  or  cold  may  be  due  to  drafts  of  air 
over  the  fowls  at  night.  There  will'be  no- 
ticed in  the  morning  a  stiffness  of  the  neck 
or  seeming  soreness  in  the  throat,  which 
makes  swallowing  difficult,  or  there  is  a 
dimness  of  sight,  which  causes  them  to  turn 
their  heads  in  a  one-sided  way  when  picking 
food.  Even  if  none  of  these  symptoms  ap- 
pear, and  the  cock  or  hen  seems  drooping 
and  not  caring  for  anything  to  eat,  it  is  well 
to  examine  the  flock.  Let  one  person  hold 
the  legs  firmly,  and  another  hold  the  head 
with  the  mouth  open  and  the  neck  drawn 
straight  up.  Then  from  a  spoon  pour  a  little 
camphorated  oil  down  the  throat,  suddenly 
relaxing  the  tension  of  the  neck  without 
losing  hold  of  the  head  until  the  oil  is  swal- 
lowed. A  bird  beyond  four  months  old  can 
safely  take  one  half  teaspoonful  of  oil.  A 
broiler  may  be  given  half  this  quantity,  and 
even  a  small  chicken  may  take  a  little,  di- 
luted or  mixed  with  food.  If  a  fowl  is  taken 
in  the  first  or  even  in  the  second  stage  of 
the  disease,  three  or  four  days'  treatment 
may  bring  it  out  well  and  hearty.  Once  or 
twice  a  year  sporadic  cases  occur  in  some 
flocks,  and  the  trouble  does  not  spread.  As 
soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  one  bird  has  the 
roup  the  sick  one  should  be  removed,  so  as 
to  guard  against  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
When  roup  is  difficult  to  cure,  and  all  the 
birds  are  affected,  the  labor  of  handling 
them  is  an  item  in  the  way,  and  if  the  birds 
show  no  improvement  in  a  week  or  two  it 
will  be  found  cheaper  to  destroy  them  and 
begin  anew . 

SUNFLOWER-SEEDS  FOR  POULTRY 

Farmers  and  poultry-raisers  can  grow  sun- 
flowers at  very  little  cost.  They  yield  large 
quantities  of  seed,  which  is  most  excellent 
egg-producing  food,  and  good  for  a  change 
for  the  poultry  in  winter.  The  sunflower 
can  be  grown  as  easily  as  corn.  Plant  the 
seed  about  corn-planting  time,  in  rows  four 
feet  apart  each  way,  placing  two  or  more 
seeds  in  a  hill.   When  well  up  thin  to  one 


plant  in  a  hill,  and  cultivate  the  same  as 
corn.  If  a  patch  is  planted  near  the  hen- 
house it  will  afford  shade  during  the  summer, 
and  the  seed-heads  can  be  broken  down,  the 
fowls  eating  the  seed  out,  or  the  seed  may 
be  shelled  out  when  dry  and  kept  for  winter 
use.  To  shell  the  seed,  make  a  club  about 
fifteen  inches  long,  take  the  seed-head  by 
the  stem,  and  with  the  club  strike  several 
sharp  blows  on  the  seed  side  of  the  head, 
and  the  seed  will  fall  out.  Five  quarts  of 
seed  will  plant  an  acre,  arid  will  yield 
twenty  bushels  or  more. 


FOOD  FOR  YOUNG  TURKEYS 

The  first  month  with  young  turkeys  is 
when  the  most  care  should  be  given.  As  a 
diet  for  them  prepare  the  food  so  as  to  have 
it  nourishing.  Into  a  shallow  pan  placed  over 
the  fire  pour  one  pint  of  sweet  milk  ;  into  this 
drop  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  add  a  little  corn- 
meal  and  chopped  onion-tops,  and  stir  the 
mixture  until  it  boils  and  assumes  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  jelly.  It  should  be  made 
fresh  every  day,  and  in  warm  weather  kept 
in  a  cool  place  to  prevent  its  becoming-  sour 
before  eating.  After  the  first  few  days,  and 
the  young  turkeys  have  learned  to  eat  the 
mixture,  it  should  be  seasoned  with  a  pinch 
of  black  pepper.  When  they  are  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  old  the  mixture,  after  it  is  thor- 
oughly cooked,  may  be  thickened  with  stale 
bread  and  corn-meal,  and  after  the  turkeys 
are  a  month  old  put  a  pan  of  fresh  milk  on 
the  stove,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil  add 
also  potatoes  with  the  bread  and  meal,  and 
let  it  cook  until  quite  thick.  The  onion-tops, 
finely  chopped,  should  always  be  included. 


EGGS  AND  PRICES 

Tour  pullets  should  now  be  performing 
their  duty  by  laying  eggs.  Club  with  your 
neighbors  to  make  up  a  crate,  and  ship  them 
to  the  large  cities.  "Strictly  fresh"  eggs 
have  no  competition  in  market ;  they  average 
from  four  to  eight  cents  more  a  dozen  than 
cold-storage  eggs.  Anybody  can  make 
"early  hatched"  pullets  lay,  and  get  eggs  in 
winter,  because  that  is  the  way  to  start  in 
the  business,  and  the  reason  is  that  you 
must  give  the  pullets  time  to  mature  before 
cold  weather  begins  in  the  fall.  Keep  them 
warm  and  at  work,  save  your  vegetables,  and 
give  them  a  change  of  food  frequently. 
Always  endeavor  to  hatch  the  pullets  early 
if  you  want  them  to  lay  early. 


LATE  DUCKLINGS 

It  is  not  too  late  to  hatch  Pekin  ducklings 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  markets 
with  "green"  ducks,  as  they  bring  the  high- 
est prices  about  the  first  of  .Tune.  A  duck- 
ling should  weigh  four  pounds  in  three 
months  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  placed  in 
the  nests,  and  they  frequently  sell  for 
twenty  cents  a  pound  about  June,  prices 
keeping  well  into  July.  Do  not  try  to  make 
ducklings  pay  by  using  the  common  puddle- 
ducks,  as  it  is  only  lost  time,  but  procure 
Pekins,  and  force  them  in  growth. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Capons.— L.  G.  S..  Hampton.  Va.,  writes: 
•'Which  breed  or  cross  is  considered  the  best  for 
capons?" 

Reply:— Pure-bred  Dorkings  or  Indian  Game, 
or  crosses  of  the  males  of  those  breeds  with 
Brahma  or  Cochin  hens. 

Selling-  Feathers.— S.  M.,  Newark,  Ohio, 
writes:  "Are  there  parties  who  buy  feathers  of 
all  kinds  of  poultry  other  than  the  wing  and  tail 
feathers  of  turkeys?" 

Reply:— The  commission  merchants  handling 
poultry  also  receive  feathers  on  consignment. 

Dark  Esss.-E.  M.  R.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
writes:  ''Which  of  the  breeds  lay  eggs  of  the 
darkest  color  of  shells?  I  find  that  some  persons 
prefer  them." 

Reply:— The  Cochins  lay  eggs  of  the  darkest 
color,  then  follow  the  Brahmas  and  Langshans. 
No  breed  lays  eggs  of  uniform  color,  however,  as 
individual  hens  differ. 

Turkeys  Drooping-.— F-.  H.  C,  New  Haven, 
Vt..  writes:  "What  ails  my  turkeys?  They  droop, 
appear  sleepy,  are  very  thirsty,  and  droppings 
light  yellow.  The  disease  attacks  them  at  all 
seasons  and  at  all  ages." 

Reply:— It  is  not  cholera,  as  it  does  its  work 
quickly,  and  leaves,  but  is  probably  due  to  some 
mistake  in  feeding,  the  birds  perhaps  receiving 
too  much  grain.  It  would  be  well  to  examine  also 
for  the  large  lice  on  the  heads. 


A  Worn-Out  Fad 


"Spring  Medicines,"  "Blood  Purifiers" 
and  "Tonics"  an  01d=Fash= 
ioned  Idea 


Pure  blood,  strong  nerves  and  muscles,  firm, 
healthy  flesh,  can  only  come  from  wholesome 
food  well  digested.  "Blood  purifiers"  anil  "nerve 
tonics"  do  not  reach  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
The  stomach  is  the  point  to  be  looked  after.  The 
safest  and  surest  way  to  cure  any  form  of  indi- 
gestion is  to  take  after  each  meal  some  harmless 
preparation  of  this  kind  composed  of  vegetable 
essences,  pure  pepsin,  golden  seal  and  fruit  salts, 
sold  by  druggists  under  name  of  Stuart's  Dyspep- 
sia Tablets,  and  these  tablets  taken  after  meals 


assist  digestion  wonderfully  because  they  will 
digest  the  food  promptly  before  it  has  time  to  fer- 
ment and  sour,  and  the  weak  stomach  relieved 
and  assisted  in  this  way  soon  becomes  strong  and 
vigorous  again. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  superior  to  any 
secret  patent  medicines  because  you  know  what 
you  are  taking  into  your  stomach. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at  50c. 
per  package.  Write  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich.,  for  book  on  stomach  diseases,  mailed  free. 


FREE 


RING  AND  BRACELET. 


BOYS,  GIRLS  and  LADIES,  send  us  your  full  address  and 
we  will  mail  you  at  once-  IS  packages  of  our  FRAGRANT 
PERFUME,  (in  sachet  form)  to  sell  among  friends  at  lu  cents  each.    When  Bold,  remit 
us  the  money,  and  we  will  forward  you  postpaid,  for  your  trouble,  three  elegant  presents, 
A  handsome,  gold  or  silver  plated  CHAIN  BRACELET,  ("with  lock  aud  key),'  also  a  beautiful 
ENGRAVED  GOLD  SHELL  BAND  RING,  together  with  a  handsome  brilliant  imitation  DIAMOND 
SCARF  PIN,  providing  you  sell  Perfume  and  make  returns  within  SO  days.    Order  Vi  Packages.  atOUCe 
and  address,  PERFUME  CO.,  Drawer  1,  BR1UGEW AT£R,  CONN. 


MITES  AND  LICE 


on  your  poultry?  Paint  *» 
roosts  with  Lee's  Lice  Killer. 
All  done.  Next  morning  look 
and  seeallliceand  mites  lying  T 
dead  on  roost  boards.  Many  ^ 
report  finding  them  in  piles  a  "~ 
half  inch  deep  where  each  fowl 
roosted  the  night  before.  Seeing 
is  believing.  Same  with  hogs  or 
sheep.  Paint  rubbing  posts  or 
sprinkle  floor  of  sleeping  pen. 
All  done.  No  more  lice,  mites 
or  fleas.  No  handling,  no  labor. 
Cheap,  only  75  cts.  for  a  gallon 
can.  Want  some?  No  doubt  an 
agent  near  you  if  not  in  your  own 
town.  If  not,  take  an  agency  yourself.  Sample 
post  paid  10  cts.  Write  for  full  particulars  and 
new  64-page  book  on  "Insects"  and  diseases  of 
poultry  and  stock.  Our  methods  make  easy  the 
extermination  of  all  kinds  of  insects  and  vermin. 
d£0.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha.  Neb.  or  OS  Murray  St.,  New  York 

OLE  IVlEi  I  lib  : 

and  handsome  illustrated  magazine  Gleanings  in 
Hee  Culture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  a 
Book  on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies, 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,    MEDINA,  OHIO. 


NONE  SUCH 

Incubators  and  Brooders 


Self  regulating  Incubator. 
Automatic  egg  tray,  ventila- 
tion moisture,$lO,  fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  catalog 
with  poultry  facts  &  figures. 
rOKEST  rNCTTBATOK  CO.,  FOREST,  OHIO. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-'itntba 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  ST  AH  L» 
114  to  12-^  S.  6th  St..  Qulncy,  III. 


CHICKEN  MONEYS 
to  get  it  -  how  to  mate,  breed,  feed  and 
market  poultry.  Cuts  and  plans  for 
building  poultry  houses  and  cost  of  same. 
These  and  many  other  things  together  with 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

■which  is  sent  freight  paid  f»  every  purchaser 
is  contained  in  our  Poultry  Gnlde.    Sent  for  10  cts. 

The  Cyphers  Incb.  Co.  Box  71  Wayiand.N.V. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam,  Absolutely 
eelf-regulating.    The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
,    in  the  market.   Circulars  FKEH. 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO..  QPLNCY,  ILL. 


DOX'T  BUY  AS  INCUBATOR 

.and  pay  for  it  before  giving  It  a  trial. 

'We  will  send  you  our  VON  CULIH  IHCUBA* 

TOR  on  those  conditions.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence of  our  faith  in  the  machine.  It's  60 
I  simple  and  works  so  easy  a  child  can  run  it. 
I  Won  first  prize  World's  Fair  and  Nashville 
Exposition,    Catalog  and  Poultry  Helps&c. 

Von  Culin  Incubator  Co.,  21  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 


lGREIDER'SFINE  catalogue 


■T^Bof  prize  srinnktg  poultry  lor  lSi-y.  The  tineit  poultry  bovk  out. 
IflV  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  '99  on  cover.  Lilves 
^(^t.  price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  Ic  shows  tha 
^JflPrnn^L  chickens  and  describes  •.hem  alL  Fifty  different  varieties. 
^^^^  Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.    Send  Six  cents  In  stamps. 

H.  H.  GKEIDEK,  iXOfilN.  FA. 


ALL  BEARING  BONE  CUTTER 

 Pruns  easier  than  any  cottermade.  A  woman 

orchildcan  operateit  if  necessary.  Endorsed) 
by  all  leading  poultry  authorities.  Formerly 
the  Premier,  now  the  IDAJf.   Get  circulars  and 
prices  at  once.       ^  j#  ADAM,  Jeliet,  111. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1S93- 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  w"!™!^ 

Send  5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  *TUK  dALt 
CHAS.GAMMERMNGER,  Box  68.Columbus,0. 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

ppfM  It's  a  beauty ;  o*er  50  colored  plates,  lllus- 
1  nCCi  tTStes  and  describes  tine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  <fc  eggs.  Finest 
Buyer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  BrabazuQ,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  1 1,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Brabazon's 


POULTRY  GUIDE 
AM)  CATALOGUE 
It's  a  beauty.  Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.  Price  of  fowls  ami  eggs.  Also  34 
years  in  the  poultry  yard.  Catalogue  and 
Buyers*  Guide  all  for  10c.  Finest  on  earth. 
J.  R.  BBABAZO.V,  Sr.,  Glenview  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 


DON'T  SET  HENS  ""b^. 

The  Nat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  the  old 
plan  3  to  1.  100-Egg  Hatcher  $2.  Cheap  in 
price  but  a  mighty  money  maker.  Send  forcat'g 
telling  how  to  "get  one  free.   Agents  wanted. 
Natural  fieb.  Incubator  Co.  £  62,  •.  .  iut 


A,    It's  a  match 
^        for  the  most 
breethy  Boll. 


BULL-STRONG 

The  ordinary  fence  is  not 
good  enough.  It  takes  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary. 
Our  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  makes  100  varieties 
of  fence  at  the  rate  of  60  rods 
per  day.  That  brings  the 
cost  of  a  first  class  farm  fence 
to  only  18c.  per  rod.   19c  for 

Eoultry  fence;  16c.  for  a  rab- 
it-proof  fence— excellent  for 

HORSE-HIGH 

nurseries  and  orchards,  ana 
15c.  fora  good  hog  fence.  We 
sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring 
and  barbed  wire  direct  at 
wholesale  prices.  Don't  buy 
wire  or  fencing  until  you  get 
our  free  catalogue.  We  will 
save  you  money  onall  orders. 
-  KITSELAIAN  BROS, 
Box  225,  Rldeeville,  Ind. 

PIG-TIGHT 


YOUR  LIFE 

and  that  of  your  tamily  may  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  your  buggy  and 
harness.  When  you  buy  a  buggy,  buy 
one  that  won't  break.   This  buggy  Is 

Guaranteed  for  S  Years* 

Every  stick  in  the  gear  is  Hickory,  tough  as  whale  bone ; 
every  forging,  best  Norway  iron.  Handsome  as  it  Is 
stronir.  Trimming  and  painting,  highest  art  known  to 
buggy  building.  An  agent  or  dealer  would  ask  you 
875.  for  one  not  as  good.  OUR  PRICE,  #44.10. 
WE  HA  VE  HO  AGENTS  but  sell  direct  to  you  at 
lowest  prices.  Shipped  subject  to  your  approval  with- 
out any  money  with  order.  Our  line  comprises:  Bug- 
gies, Road  Wagons,  Phaetons,  Surries,  Runabouts,  Stan- 
hopes, Spring  Wagons,  Road,  Speeding  and  Breaking 
Carts,  Farm  Wagons*  all  kinds  of  Harness  and  Saddles. 
We  issue  the  largest  vehicle  catalogue  eve,r  printed. 
Write  us  for  it  now.  IT'S  Jf'I^SS. 
Marvin  Smith  Co. ,55-57.59  N.Jefferson  St.,  N  26.  Chicago. 


ONE    INCH  BLACK 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.    Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  couplings 
furnished.   Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
"3VWO    CENTS    Per  Foot. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  merchandise  for 

HOME,  FARM  and  FIELD — from 

S  heriffs'  and  Receivers'  sales. 

Roofing,  Plumbing  Material.Hardware.Clothing. 
Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes.  Tools,  Machinery. 
Ac,  &c,  &c,  At  HATjF  ^K-ICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w•3c%hI§ig>0n.st,, 


$100 


assigned  good  salesmen. 


WEEKLY 

AND  EXPENSES 

Guaranteed  Good 
ilen  to  Sell  our 

Arctic  Refrigerating  Machine 

for  Cooling  Refrigerators;  guaran- 
teed 75  per  cent  cheaper  than  ice; 
indestructible,  everlasting.  Every 
owner  of  a  refrigerator  buys  them,  as 
the  saving  of  ice  in  one  month  more 
than  pays  for  machine.  Over  5,000 
In  use.  Greatest  monopoly  ever  offered 

agents.  No  competition.  Exclusive  territory 
Write  to-day.  secure  your  territory  before  it  U  taken. 


ARCTIC  REFRIGERATING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ACDEflliHOUR  m  back™!  ' 

Sawyer's  weight  does  half 
the  work.   Fastest,  easiest, 
cheapest  and  best 
one-man  saw  ini 
I  the  world.  Cuts' 
I  both  ways. 
Agents  Wanted.  Ask  for  Catalogue  T 
FAMOUS  MFC.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Direct  from  Factory  to  Building  ut  Less  than  Dealers1 
Cost,  We  are  the  Only  Concern  tn  the  U.S.  Selling 
Direct  to  the  Consumer.  We  Have  8  Styles  of  Roofing 
and  9  Styles  orSidine.  Special  Offer  No.  23  Now  Ready. 
Address  THE  A.  E.  SHAKAFELT  CO., 
Dept.  R,  Canton,  Ohio. 


CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 

BaildylOO  RODS  of  strongest  fence  »  day.  27  to 
fiOlnchea  high.  7  to  12  cables.  [Easy  to  Build 
and  Cheap.]  Thousands  in  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prices.    Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH, 

„  (  W»uieg»n.  I1L.    ClmUnd.  Ohio. 

Branches,  j  To[Mlt*  Can.  Melbounie.AMtrdU. 


i 


A  FIRST  CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

That  EVERY  FARMER  Can  Afford  to  Boy. 
Special  Introductory  Price  this  year  to  tanners.  Now 
13  your  chance.   Don't  fail  to  write  us  at  once. 
aCHOFIELD  a-  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Freeport,  111. 
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THE  FARM  AND  RI  RESIDE 


April  is,  1899 


QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  asd 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Coal  Asbes  for  Land-W.  H.  S..  Xewfane, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "Are  hard-coal  ashes  a  good  ferti- 
lizer on  sandy  soil?" 

Eeply  by  T.  Gkeecer:— There  is  no  plant- 
food  in  coal  ashes  except  what  may  come  from  the 
wood  used  in  kindling  fires.  Yet  we  often  find 
them  of  service  in  improving  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  land  that  is  either  very  sandy  or  very 
clayey. 

Selecting  Grains  of  Seed-corn.— C.  E.  T., 

Hamburg,  Iowa,  writes,  regarding  answer  to  a 
question  about  discarding  the  grains  of  corn  at 
the  butt  and  tip  of  the  ear:  "I  beg  not  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  you.  but  after  thirty  years  in  raising 
corn  I  found  out  by  accident  that  the  grains  of 
corn  of  the  tip  and  butt  produce  the  finest  corn. 
As  a  result,  after  improving  the  corn  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  received  the  highest  award  and  medal 
at  'World's  Fair  in  1893,  and  at  Omaha  in  1S9S,  for 
fine  white  corn." 

Onions  on  Mnck.-P.  V.  H.,  East  Haven, 
Conn.,  writes:  '•Will  onions  grow  on  sour  muck 
soil?  Will  kainit  injure  onions,  or  in  what  form 
would  you  advise  to  use  potash?" 

Eepitby  T.  Geeixer:— I  would  try  to  sweeten 
the  muck  by  draining,  working,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  wood  ashes,  etc.  Kainit  will  not  injure 
onions  on  any  land,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  potash  for  use  on  mucky  soils. 
Wood  ashes  is  perhaps  the  b^stform  of  potash  on 
sour  soil,  and  excellent  in  almost  any  case  where 
potash  is  needed. 

Growing-  Flowers  in  Pots.— S.  JI.  D., 
Goose  Creek,  W.  Ya.,  writes:  "How  can  I  man- 
age my  flowers  in  pots  so  they  will  grow  plenty  of 
root?  For  awhile  they  grow  thrifty,  and  then 
they  stop,  not  having  root  enough." 

Eeply  by  T.  Greixer  :— The  trouble  is  prob- 
ably with  the  soil  you  use.  The  best  plant  soil  is 
made  by  piling  sods  from  an  old  pasture  in  alter- 
nate layers  with  stable  manure,  and  rotting  the 
whole  down  to  a  fine  fibrous  earth.  Or  you  may 
take  rich  sandy  loam  and  mix  it  with  wood's 
earth  and  old  manure.  The  best  material  to  grow 
plants  in  is  Jadoo  fiber,  with  or  without  the 
admixture  of  ordinary  good  soil.  The  only  obstacle 
is  the  expense.  It  is  sold  only  in  bales,  and  comes 
rather  high. 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMZRS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  axd  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  In  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detjiers,  1315  >"eil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Xote.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Ailing-  Cows.— J.  W.  C,  Gladstone,  X.  D. 
Please  consult  answer  given  in  present  issue  to 
J.  S.  T.,  Governor's  Bun,  Md. 

Repeated  Attacks  of  Garget.— E.  O.  L., 
Petersburgh,  Ind.  More  frequent  and  thorough 
milking  will  prevent  these  attacks. 

Intermittent  Lameness  in  a  Mule.  G. 
A.  S.,  Spring  Brook,  Pa.  Such  a  case  requires  a 
careful  examination  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

"Worms"  (?)  in  the  Tongues  of  Cattle. 
— J.  C,  Ironton,  (?).  You  mistook  the  papillae 
on  the  tongues  of  your  cattle  for  worms.  Look  a 
little  closer,  and  examine  the  tongues  of  other 
cattle,  and  you  will  discover  your  mistake. 

Blind.— H.  C.  A.,  Byron,  111.  I  cannot  tell  you 
of  any  remedy  restoring  the  eyesight  of  a  blind 
colt,  even  if  the  blindness  is  caused  by  cataract, 
because  the  operation  performed  on  human  be- 
ings is  worthless  as  far  as  animals  are  concerned. 

Edematous  Swellings.— L.  B.,Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  (edematous) 
swellings  asked  for  consists  in  an  accumulation 
of  either  blood  serum  or  exudates  in  the  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissues,  but  the  primary  causes 
may  widely  differ  and  be  many. 

Periodical  Ophthalmia.— E.  W.  S.,  Mid- 
dletown,  IU.  The  eye  disease  of  your  horse  is 
periodical  ophthalmia.or  so-called  moon-blindness, 
and  incurable.  Your  horse  sooner  or  latter,  prob- 
ably later,  will  be  blind  in  both  eyes,  and  then, 
but  not  until  then,  the  attacks  wiH  cease. 

An  Ailing  Cow.— J.  S.  T.,  Governor's  Bun, 
Md.  It  looks  as  if  the  whole  ailment  of  your 
young  cow,  heavy  with  calf,  results  from  receiving 
too  much  voluminous  food,  expanding  the  stomach 
and  intestines  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  particularly  in 
the  large  veins  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  to 
interfere  with  a  proper  expansion  of  the  chest. 
Therefore,  feed  less  voluminous  and  more  concen- 
trated food  until  the  cow  has  calved. 


Probably  Affected  with  Tuberculosis. 

— D.  H.  P.,  Edom,  Va.  The  coughing  cows  which, 
though  eating  well,  constantly  lose  flesh  very 
likely  suffer  from  "tuberculosis.  To  arrive  at  a 
definite  diagnosis  it  is  advisable  to  subject  every 
oue  of  them,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  herd,  to  the 
tuberculin  test. 

A  Cut  in  a  Teat. — H.  U.  D..  Howard.  R.  I. 
If  the  teat  and  the  quarter  of  the  udder  of  your 
cow  is  not  already  irreparably  ruined  by  the  per- 
sistent use  of  the  milking-tube  (under  certain 
circumstances  a  milking-tube  may  be  used,  pro- 
vided it  is  kept  in  an  aseptic  condition),  employ  a 
veterinarian  to  treat  the  case  and  to  perform  the 
necessary  operation. 

Bots— Wants  a  Booh.— S.  S.,  Dutch  Flat. 
Md.  Bots.  the  larvae  of  the  bot-fly,  cannot  be  ex- 
pelled. The  only  way  you  can  protect  your  horses 
is  to  keep  them  in  the  stable  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  bot-flies  are  swarming.  It  may 
be,  though,  that  it  is  not  bots.  but  repeated  at- 
tacks of  colic  your  horse  is  suffering  from.  

Apply  to  a  bookseller.  •* 

Probably  Tuberculosis.- C.  S.  B.,  Bluff- 
ton,  Ind.  Your  cow,  as  well  as  the  other  coughing 
cows  in  the  same  pasture,  must  be  suspected  of 
being  affected  with  tuberculosis.  The  whole  herd 
of  twenty-six  cows  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  so  as  to  find  out  which  are  yet 
healthy  and  which  are  not  before  it  is  too  late  and 
all  of  them  have  become  infected. 

Poisoning  with  Tobacco  — E.  W.  T.. 
Franklin,  Ohio.  Since  your  cow  died  within  six 
hours  after  she  had  eaten  the  tobacco,  probably 
nothing  could  have  been  done  to  save  her.  There 
is  no  real  antidote.  Large  doses  of  either  sulphate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  a  decoction  of 
flaxseed  or  of  marshmallow-root,  and  external 
cold  water  douches,  are  recommended. 

Periodical  Diarrhea.- P.  C.  R.,  Queen 
City,  Mo.  I  have  to  give  you  the  same  answer  I 
give  to  G.  S.,  Greenwood.  N.  Y.,  with  the  ad- 
ditional remark  that  coughing  is  a  symptom  of 
tuberculosis  only  if  the  seat  of  the  morbid  process 
is  in  the  respiratory  organs,  and  is  usually  absent 
if  the  morbid  process  is  confined  wholly  or  almost 
wholly  to  the  organs  and  parts  in  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

Possibly  a  Case  of  Nymphomania.— J 

L.,  Millsborough.  W.  Va.  What  you  describe 
may  possibly  be  a  case  of  nymphomania,  caused 
by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ovaries.  If  not. 
turn  the  cow  out  to  pasture  as  soon  as  there  is 
sufficient  grass,  and  if  possible,  to  a  pasture  in 
which  she  has  a  male  for  a  companion,  or  else 
breed  her  again  the  first  time  she  shows  signs  of 
heat  after  she  has  been  turned  out. 

Cause  of  Abortion.— O.  S.,  Bushnell.  Mo. 
The  immediate  cause  of  abortion  consists  either 
in  a  separation  of  the  placenta  or  a  dying  off  of 
the  fetus,  and  anything  that  is  able  to  produce  the 
one  or  the  other  can  act  as  the  primary  cause. 
To  enumerate  all  possibilities  would  lead  too  far 
and  serve  no  purpose.  Concerning  infectious  or 
epizootic  abortion  please  consult  the  numerous 
answers  recently  given  in  these  columns  under 
the  above  heading. 

Periodical  Diarrhea— An  Obstruction 
in  the  Tdder— Chronic  Catarrh.— G.  S., 
Greenwood,  X.  Y.  If  the  diet  of  your  cow  is  not 
at  fault,  and  if  the  milking  is  always  properly 
attended  to,  it  is  possible  that  your  cow  is  affected 
with  intestinal  tuberculosis.   Subjecting  her  to 

the  tuberculin  test  will  decide  the  question.  

Cases  of  chronic  catarrh,  especially  in  an  aged 
horse  like  yours,  very  seldom  yield  to  any  treat- 
ment, and  if  a  treatment  is  insisted  upon  it  ought 
to  be  conducted  by  a  veterinarian  who  has  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  examine  the  animaL 

When  to  Castrate  Colts.— J.  C.  West  New- 
ton, Mass.  You  ask  at  what  age  colts  should  be 
castrated.  This  depends  entirely  upon  what  kind 
of  a  colt  one  has  and  what  kind  of  a  horse  he 
desires  to  have.  So,  for  instance,  if  one  has  a 
chunky  colt,  and  desires  to  get  a  horse  that  is  not 
so  chunky,  but  is  of  a  finer  build,  more  resembling 
a  mare  and  somewhat  taller  than  the  colt  would 
grow  to  be  if  not  castrated,  the  operation  should 
be  performed  when  the  colt  is  about  a  year  old  or 
even  earlier.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colt  is 
rather  thin  or  slim,  somewhat  long-legged,  and  a 
heavier,  more  compact  horse  is  desired,  the  colt 
should  not  be  castrated  until~the  same  is  two 
years  old  or  even  older. 

Probably  Tetanus.— A.  E.  D..  Fort  Ann, 
X.  Y.  The  symptoms  you  describe  are  those  of 
tetanus,  or  lock-jaw,  a  very  fatal  disease  in  sheep, 
as  well  as  in  horses.  It  is  an  infectious  disease, 
and  the  infectious  principle,  the  tetanus  bacilli, 
enter  the  organism  through  usually  small  sores 
or  lesions.  Examine  the  sheep  yet  healthy  for 
any  sores,  and  if  you  find  any,  dress  them  with 
some  antiseptic,  a  creolin  solution,  a  one-per-mille 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  a  little  tincture 
of  iodine;  temove  all  the  sick  sheep  from  the 
healthy  ones,  or  what  is  better,  if  it  can  be  done, 
remove  the  healthy  from  the  diseased  ones  and 
then  keep  them  separate.  A  treatment  of  tetanus, 
beyond  keeping  the  animals  quiet  and  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  any  irritation,  is  of  very  doubtful 
value,  and  therefore  I  will  not  prescribe  any. 

Lame, — E.  H.  M..  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.  It  is  very 
well  possible  that  the  existing  corn  you  speak  of 
constitutes  the  sole  cause  of  the  lameness.  Have 
the  shoe  removed,  the  corn  carefully  cut  out,  if 
possible  without  drawing  any  blood,  and  this 
done,  have  the  hole  where  the  corn  was  filled 
with  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  tincture  of 
aloes,  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  aloes  In  four 
parts  of  alcohol,  and  then  have  put  on  a  good, 
well-fitting  bar-shoe  from  which  that  part  cover- 
ing the  inner  quarter,  and  consequently  the  place 
where  the  corn  is,  has  been  removed  or  but  out. 
If  this  is  done,  and  the  corn  constituted  the  sole 
cause  of  the  lameness,  a  great  improvement  will 
soon  be  visible,  and  then  the  same  treatment  must. 


be  repeated  once  every  four  weeks  until  the  hole 
has  filled  up  with  sound  horn  and  every  trace  of 
lameness  has  disappeared.  If,  however,  the  corn 
does  not  cause  the  lameness,  but  it  is  navicular 
disease  that  does,  the  bar-shoe  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  frog,  and  consequently  also  upon 
the  navicular  bone,  will  at  once  considerably 
increase  the  lameness,  and,  of  course,  must  be 
removed  and  be  replaced  by  a  shoe  that  will 
throw  most  of  the  weight  upon  the  toe,  and  thus 
relieve  the  navicular  bone  and  the  flexor  tendons. 

One  Teat  Drying  Up. — J.  K.  H.,  Livonia, 
Ind.  The  matter  with  your  cow  is  that  she  had 
much  more  milk  than  the  calf  was  able  to  con- 
sume. The  latter  undoubtedly  found  that  three 
teats  furnished  all  the  milk  it  could  get  away  with, 
and  never  sucked  the  fourth  teat,  which,  there- 
fore, dried  up.  If  you  keep  up  vigorous  milking 
and  milk  often  enough,  not  only  that  one  left-hand 
teat,  but  all  four,  you  may  succeed  in  restoring 
the  milk  production  and  to  prevent  bad  conse- 
quences, unless  it  is  already  too  late  when  this 
reaches  you.  If  a  cow  is  a  very  good  milker  it  is 
a  sad  mistake  to  rely  upou  the  calf  to  keep  the 
udder  in  good  order,  or  to  think  that  milking 
twice  a  day  is  sufficiently  often  as  long  as  the  cow 
is  in  "full  milk." 

A  Paralytic  Sow.— B.  L.,  South  Whitley, 
Ind.  As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  these 
columns,  partial  paralysis,  or  rather  paraplegia, 
in  hogs  may  be  produced  by  various  widely  dif- 
fering causes.  In  your  case  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  most  likely  due  to  a  defective  diet  not 
furnishing  all  the  elements  required  by  an  animal 
organism  heavily  taxed  by  the  production  of  a 
litter  of  pigs.  It  is  also  possible  that  too  great  an 
acidity  of  the  slop  that  was  fed  is  at  fault.  Feed 
bran  and  oats  instead  of  middlings,  together  with 
the  corn  and  sweet  skimmed  milk  if  you  have  got 
it,  instead  of  the  sour  slop,  and  as  soon  as  clover 
can  be  had  feed  that.  Besides  this,  see  to  it  that 
the  animal  takes  as  much  exercise  as  she  is  able 
to,  which,  of  course,  will  be  very  little  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Treatment  and  Prevention  of  So-called 
Black-leg— Warbles.— C.  K.,  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Iowa.  A  successful  treatment  of  so-called  black-leg 
is  out  of  the  question,  but  a  prevention  is  possible 
by  means  of  a  protective  vaccination,  which,  if 
reliable  material  is  used  and  the  operation  is 
carefully  performed,  is  very  effective.  You  can 
get  reliable  material,  with  explicit  instructions 
how  to  use  it.  from  Dr.  Paul  Fischer,  Kansas  State 

Agricultural  College.  Manhattan.  Kansas.  As 

to  removing  warbles  (the  larvae  of  the  gadfly  of 
cattle)  it  is  best  to  press  them  out  through  the 
small  round  hole  in  the  skin  of  the  cattle,  and 
then  to  step  on  every  larva  as  soon  as  it  falls  to 
the  ground,  for  if  this  is  not  done  the  larva  will 
soon  burrow  into  the  ground,  and  change  there 
to  a  pupa,  which  will  in  due  time  develop  a  gadfly. 
If  the  hole  in  the  skin  should  yet  be  too  small  for 
the  grub  to  pass  through  it  may  be  a  trifle  en- 
larged with  a  penknife.  Still,  such  a  grub  can  be 
pressed  through  a  very  small  hole. 

Tapeworms  in  a  Dog.— F.  G.  C,  La  Porte, 
Texas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  you  saw 
pass  from  your  dog  are  proglottides  (joints)  of  a 
tapeworm,  and  as  you  live  in  Texas,  a  state  in 
which  rabbits  are  numerous,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  tapeworms  of  your  dog  belong  to  the  species 
known  as  taenia  serrata,  the  larvae,  or  cystworms, 
of  which  are  very  common  in  rabbits,  but  partic- 
ularly in  the  jack-rabbits  of  Texas.  A  treatment 
is  perfectly  useless  unless  the  source  from  which 
the  tapeworm  brood  is  derived  can  be,  and  is, 
effectively  closed.  Therefore,  as  long  as  in  your 
case  it  is  not  made  impossible  to  your  dog  to  get 
hold  of  a  rabbit  or  of  entrails  or  other  parts  of  the 
same,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  subject  the  dog  to 
any  treatment  whatever.  If  it  can  be,  and  is  done, 
extractum  filicis  maris  given  in  capsules,  say 
about  forty-five  grains  to  the  dose,  especially  if 
given  on  an  empty  stomach,  will  probably  free 
your  dog  from  his  tapeworms.  It  may  be  that 
the  dose  will  ha4e  to  he  repeated  in  a  few  days. 
There  are  numerous  other  anthelmintica  more  or 
less  effective  against  tapeworms,  but  the  one 
mentioned  is  probably  the  most  reliable.  All 
proglottides  and  whole  tapeworms  should  at  once 
be  burned  as'soon  as  they  pass  off. 

Tapeworms.— S.  H.  L.,  Moberly,  Mo.  The 
symptoms  you  describe  are  such  as  are  usually 
observed  in  dogs  suffering  from  tapeworms. 
Prof.  Zuern,  an  authority  on  entozoa.  praises  the 
areka-nut  as  a  "sovereign"  remedy  against  tape- 
worms of  dogs,  and  recommends  it  to  be  given  in 
the  shape  of  powder  mixed  with  butter.  He  gives 
the  dose  as  from  four  scruples  for  a  small  dog  to 
half  an  ounce  for  a  large  one,  and  says  that  after 
it  has  been  given  the  tapeworms  will  pass  off  in  a 
short  time,  but  remarks  that  if  they  do  not  pass 
oft"  inside  of  two  hours  a  few  spoonfuls  of  castor- 
oil  have  to  be  given  as  a  physic.  My  own  experi- 
ence with  areka-nut  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but 
it  may  be  that  the  nut  I  had  to  use  was  too  old. 
But  few  drug-stores  keep  it  in  stock,  and  those 
that  are  kept  are  usually  very  old.  The  best, 
therefore,  would  be  to  get  the  nuts  from  a  reliable 
wholesale  house.  I  have  had  much  better  success 
with  extract  filicis  maris,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  any  good  drug-store.  It  may  be  given  mixed 
with  honey  or  with  flour  and  water,  and  then  in 
the  shape  of  pills.  The  dose  is  from  one  half  to 
two  drams,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dog, 
to  be  repeated  once  on  the  same  day.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  essential  to  success,  no  matter  which 
remedy  may  be  used,  to  prepare  the  dog  two  days 
beforehand  by  giving  the  same  nothing  but  fluid 
and  rather  salty  food,  and  on  the  day  of  treatment 
no  food  whatever  until  the  worms  have  passed 
off.  If  the  extract  is  used  it  must  not  be  neglected 
to  give  some  castor-oil  within  an  hour  or  two. 
There  are  many  more  other  remedies,  but  they 
are,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  those  named. 


Eflameliite 

is  perfectly  ODORLESS, 
and  that  is  another  reason 
why  it  is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish.  You  will  not  have 
to  move  out  of  the  house 
until  it  "  hums  off,"  if  you 
use  Enameline.  "My  stove 
shines  in  the  night,"  a  lady 
writes.  Put  up  in  paste, 
cake  or  liquid  form.  No 
other  has  so  large  a  sale. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York 


2=Years 


were  required  to 
perfect  our  new 

Ciibular 

Lantern  which  we  \ 
now  offer  as  some- 
thing extraordi-  1 
t  nary  in  the  Lantern  line.  It  has  the 
Railroad  Ijintern's  rugged  constitu- 
i  tion  joined  to  the  tubular  system,  and 
the  result  is  a  splendid  light-giving, 
wear  and  abuse  resister.     We  will,, 
i  if  desired,  mail  our  special  Circular 
tof  the  "  Vesta"  Lantern;  or,  upon 
receipt  of  $i.oo,  we  will  send  you 
i  {freight  prepaid)  the  very  best  Lan- 
tern for  general  service  you  ever  saw. 
Why  not  " see  it"  on  those  terms ? 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  Is  Mailed  Free. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 

1 82  Laight  St.,        New  York. 

ESTA.BLIMCO  III  1840. 

Only  good  Lanterns  are  stamped  "  DIETZ." 


BUY  THE  BEST 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you  should 
buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the  best 
because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material ;  the  best 
broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned  white 
hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the  best 
seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear  hounds 
are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel. which  is  neater, 
stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than  wood.  Well 


painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra  length  of 
reach  and  extra  long  standards  supplied  without 
additional  cost  when  requested.  This  wagon  is 
guaranteed  to  carrv  4000  lbs.  anywhere,  write 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  9ti.  Quincy,  Illinois, 
for  their  new  catalogue  which  fully  describes  this 
wagon,  their  famous  Electric  Wheels  and  Electric 
Feed  Cookers. 

this  side  HAY  niUE 

DELIVERY  HA1  KAIlL 

Means  "Quick  Haying  Quality  Prime." 

Leaves  hay  in  a  light,  loose  windrow,  where  it  is  cured 
by  the  action  of  the  air — not  bleached  by  the  sun;  hay 
retains  its  bright  green  color  and  all  the  essential  oils. 

it  turns  the  hay 
Completely. 


Yon  can  begin  raking  quicker 
than  with  a  sulky  rake,  saves 
theuaeof  a  tedder,  does  not  " 
gather  stubble,  manure  or  1^  ™"  aa  e,e*°- 
other  trash.  Reduces*  the  coet  of  harvesting  a  crop 
of  hay.  More  about  this  and  the  Keystone  Hay 
Loader  in  our  FREE  circulars.  Write  for  them. 

KEYSTONE  MANFG.  CO.,   21  RIVER  ST.,  STERLING.  ILL 


A  MONET 
BATES. 


WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

When  yon  buy  woven  wire  fence 
in  the  roll,  yon  most  take  what 
you  p?L    u  ith  this 

Hoosler  Boy  Fence  Machine 

you  can  make  just  what  you  want. 
Many  or  few  stays;  wide  apart  or 
close  together ;  targe  or  smart  mesh 
Ac.  It'sslmpte,  fast  and  durable* 
agents  Wanted.  Terms.  Ac.  free. 

P.  C.  JACOBS,  Sole  Maker, 
Box  88,    Irvlngton,  Jnd. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

MWHOLES1LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FBEB 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofa,  all  colors,  and  SA\  E  Dealers 
profits,  la  use  64  years.  Eodorsed  ay  Orange  4  Fanners 
Alliance.  Low  nrlces  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples, 
a  W.  1NGERS0U.    252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn:  N.  V. 
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SUNDAY 

F:lt:RNd€|N^.>,:«: 


PRINCE  AND  BEGGAR 

Body,  how  hast  thou  fared  to-day? 

"I  have  had  the  best  that  the  world  can  give; 
With  my  costly  feasting  and  rich  array. 

Where  is  the  prince  who  could  better  live?" 

And  what  has  it  been  with  thee,  O  soul? 

"I  have  lived  on  a  crust  or  two  of  prayer, 
And  had  not  a  vestment  that  was  whole ; 
Ah!  how  much  worse  could  a  beggar  fare?" 
—Charlotte  Fiske  Bates,  In  Sunday  School  Times. 


THE  HUSBAND'S  SUNDAY  AT  HOME 

This  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  Sunday 
as  a  blessed  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  family  acquaintance  and  home 
affections  is  made  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  "Post :" 

A  man  to  whom  wife  and  child  were  espec- 
ially dear,  an'd  whose  home  prefigured  to 
him  the  rest  eternal  which  we  call  "the  fair 
garden  of  paradise,"  used  to  call  the  last 
evening  of  the  week  "St.  Saturday  night." 
It  was  sweet  enough  to  deserve  canoniza- 
tion in  his  mind. 
(  Earnestly  as  I  believe  hospitality  to  be  a 
greater  promoter  of  happiness  to  the  host 
than  even  to  his  guest,  since  we  all  know 
how  much  "more  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to 
receive,"  yet  I  deprecate  the  now  universal 
custom  of  making  Sunday  a  special  day  of 
invitation.  Of  course,  the  leisure  of  the 
guest  weighs  as  much  in  the  scale  as  that  of 
the  host,  but  every  Sunday  given  to  a  house- 
ful of  visitors  robs  a  man  and  his  wife  of 
very  precious  opportunity  of  enjoying  each 
other,  and  of  calmly  discussing  their  "plans 
of  campaign." 

Nothing  lives  without  nutriment ;  no  large 
wholesale  growth  is  possible  under  condi- 
tions of  starvation,  and  in  the  homes  of 
four  fifths  of  ordinary  American  families 
the  man  and  his  wife,  who  govern  them, 
cling  together  by  force  of  loyalty  and  adher- 
ent affection,  without  opportunity  to  explain 
themselves,  and  their  developing  natures 
cannot  make  themselves  known.  The  love 
born  of  mutual  charm  in  young,  untried 
hearts  ought  surely  to  be  like  the  expansion 
and  development  of  a  noble  tree,  as  time 
brings  its  wonderful  experiences  and  its 
tremendous  knowledge  of  things  finite  and 
infinite.  Can  this  process  go  on  when  the 
morning  cries,  "Speak  quickly  ;  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  spare,"  and  the  evening  says,  "I 
am  so  tired  ;  do  let  me  be  at  rest  ?" 

When  that  day  dawns  which  has  no  call 
to  work,  and  belongs  solely  to  the  heart, 
surely  it  is  more  precious  than  an  oasis  in  a 
desert,  more  capable  of  recuperating  and 
building  up  the  heart's  weariness  into  vigor 
and  strength  than  anything  else  the  world 
affords. 

To  the  children  of  a  loving  father  the  day 
"father  stays  at  home"  is  like  a  weekly 
festival.  'The  walk  or  drive  with  him,  the 
confidences  he  has  leisure  to  receive,  the 
counsel  he  is  asked  to  give,  the  chance  to  sit 
upon  his  knee— these  are  all  inexpressibly 
delightful.  His  decision  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  pocket-money,  as  to  whether  a  boy 
could  "get  the  most  fun"  out  of  a  postage- 
album  or  a  toy  engine,  his  advice  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  conciliate 
Bobby  .Tones  oAnock  him  down,  and  if  the 
lad  is  happily  a  country  boy,  his  opinion  on 
the  last  litter  of  rabbits  or  the  lameness 
of  the  goat,  are  each  and  every  one  a  new 
bond,  a  new  ground  of  intimacy,  a  new  leaf 
in  that  book  of  memories  which  shall  one 
day  seem  to  the  child  the  only  .unspotted 
thing  he  owns. 

Said  a  man,  in  hearty  good  faith,  to  a  hus- 
band and  wife  who  chanced  to  be  dependent 
on  each  other's  companionship,  without 
other  family :  "Suppose  we  arrange  for  our 
two  families  to  dine  together ;  it  is  so  stupid 
for  two  people  to  sit  down  to  table  with  no 
one  else  to  talk  to."  The  absorbed  young 
couple  whom  he  addressed  felt  as  if  an  army 
of  invasion  threatened  them,  and  had  to 
cudgel  their  brains  to  refuse  the  proposal, 
without  intimating  that  they  profoundly 
pitied  him  in  his  married  life.  Exceedingly 
liberal  in  his  gifts,  very  admiring  of,  his 
wife's  good  looks  and  good  management,  he 
was  a  fair  specimen  of  an  average  husband  ; 
but,  like  most  business  partnerships,  mar- 
riage had  sufficed  only  to  meet  the  material 
side  of  his  nature,  and  he  could  not  fancy 
that  his  friend  found  his  "solitude  a  deux" 
eminently  delightful  and  wholly  satisfying. 

To  cease  from  labor  without  sense  of 


default  to  duty,  to  turn  to  the  loves  of  home 
for  enjoyment— this  is  what  Sunday  makes 
possible  to  man;  and  if  we  do  not  trample 
the  privilege  under  our  careless  feet,  it 
brings  the  joy  of  the  satisfied  natural  crav- 
ing of  man's  nature,  and  builds  up  the  worn 
tissues  of  body  and  mind,  and  keeps  the 
heart's  rhythm  true  with  the  life-giving 
nutriment  of  love. 

•4. 

EXAGGERATED  DANGERS 

Coming  dangers  sometimes  fail  to  arrive. 
Evils  of  life  have  a  trick  of  looming  very 
large  when  we  are  among  them,  and  threat- 
ening all  sorts  of  terrible  consequences 
which  are  never  realized  in  fact.  Even  sensi- 
ble men  have  had  their  minds  highly  excited 
by  premonitions  of  impending  calamities, 
at  which  we  now  smile.  The  otherwise 
delightful  correspondeuce  of  Robert  Southey, 
for  instance,  is  mixed  with  predictions  of 
the  ruin  of  his  country  and  its  liberties 
through  the  uprising  of  the  mob,  and  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  military  despot- 
ism to  defend  life  and  property.  More'than 
once  he  assigns  the  period  of  fifty  years  as 
the  utmost  that  the  British  constitution  can 
last,  and  indulges  in  lugubrious  details  of 
the  manner  of  its  impending  overthrow. 
Yet.the  system  of  British  liberty  continues 
to  exist,  along  with  an  extension  of  political 
power  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  such  as  he 
would  have  thought  suicidal.  Nor  is  Southey 
an  isolated  instance  of  this  doleful  sort  of 
prophecy.  We  have  had  scores  of  such 
prophets  in  America,  and  the  breed  is  not 
extinct.  Yet  the  world  declines  to  go  to 
pieces  by  way  of  verifying  their  gloomy 
anticipations,  and  good  people  continue  to 
suffer  terrible  things  from  evils  that  never 
happen.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  its-  own 
evil,  without  our  borrowing  evil  from  the 
times  to  come.— Religious  Telescope. 


OUR  LIFE-MELODY 

"There  is  no  music  in  a  rest,  but  there  is 
the  making  of  music  in  it."  In  our  whole 
life-melody  the  music  is  brokeu  off  here  and 
there  by  "rests,"  and  we  foolishly  think  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  the  time.  God  sends 
a  time  of  forced  leisure— sickness,  disap- 
pointed plans,  frustrated  efforts — and  makes 
a  sudden  pause  in  the  choral  hymn  of  our 
lives,  and  we  lament  that  our  voices  must  be 
silent,  and  our  part  missing  in  the  music 
which  ever  goes  up  to  the  ear  of  the  Creator. 
How  does  the  musician  read  the  rest?  See 
him  beat  the  time  w  ith  unvarying  count  and 
catch  up  the  next  note  true  and  steady,  as  if 
no  breaking-place  had  come  in  between. 

Xot  without  design  does  God  write  the 
music  of  our  lives.  Be  it  ours  to  learn  the 
time,  and  not  be  dismayed  at  the  "rests." 
They  are  not  to  be  slurred  over,  nor  to  be 
omitted,  nor  to  destroy  the  melody,  nor  to 
change  the  key-note.  If  we  look  up  God 
himself  will  beat  the  time  for  us.  With  the 
eye  on  him,  we  shall  strike  the  next  note 
full  and  clear.  If  we  say  sadly  to  ourselves, 
"There  is  no  music  in  a  rest,"  let  us  not  for- 
get "there  is  the  making  of  music  in  it." 
The  making  of  music  is  often  a  slow  and 
painful  process  in  life.  How  patiently  God 
works  to  teach  us!  How  long  he  waits  for 
us  to  learn  the  lesson  !— John  Rusk  in. 


COMPARE  THE  NATIONS 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  these  days 
prosper  or  pine  as  they  honor  or  despise 
God's  word.  Show  me  a  land  where  the 
Bible  is  degraded  and  interdicted,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  land  whose  history  is  writ- 
ten in  blood  and  tears;  show  me  a  land 
where  the  Bible  is  valued  and  spread,  and  I 
will  show  yau  a  country  prosperous  and 
free.  -.  Number  the  nations  over  one  by  one, 
and  see  where  property  is  valuable  and  life 
secure;  mark  the  places  where  you  would 
like  to  invest  your  means  and  educate  your 
family  ;  you  will  shun  some  of  the  sunniest 
climes  of  earth  as  if  they  lay  under  a  polar 
night,  because  the  light  of  the  truth  has 
been  taken  from  their  sky.  Traverse  the 
world  in  search  of  merely  human  good, 
seeking  but  an  earthly  home,  and  your  tent, 
like  Abraham's,  will  certainly  be  pitched  at 
"the  place  of  the  altar."  The  map  of  the 
world  is  sufficient  evidence  that  God  is  and 
that  he  has  revealed  his  will  to  men.— Dr. 
Wm.  Arnot. 


BENCH  &  DRODIGOLD'S 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


Positively  the 
neatest,  lightest^ 

and  strongest  grain 
drill  on  toe  market. 
Many  pointj  of  hu- 
periority;  it  is 
geared  from  the  cen- 
tre. Quantityof  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  be 
changed  while 
i  n  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Fully 
guaranteed.  "  Posi- 
tively accurate  in  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HiiNCH  &  iftlOlUUOJLD,  iUtr's,  York,  Pa* 


■    ■   Will 


WALL  PAPER 

For  any  room  or  every 
room  can  be  selected,  from 
our  sample  book  of  beauti- 
ful new  designs.  Manufac- 
turer's stock  of  3,o00,WJ0 
rolls  to  select  from.  All 
prices,  from  5  cts.  to  $3.00  a 
roll.  26  per  cent,  less  than  h 
ordinary  dealers  prices.The 
sample  book  is  tree  to  any  ad- 
dress. Agen  ts  wan  ted  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

A  KAYSER  &  ALLMAN 

1214-1216  Market  St.,  Fhllada, 


Our  New 
Steel  Frame 


CORN 
PLANTER 


$60  Sewing  Machines  for  $18, 

.   We  sell  every  reliable  Sewing  Machine 
made.    We  employ  no  agents,  pay  no 
commissions,  which  enables  us  to  save 
you  from  $25  to  $40  on  any  Sewing  Ma- 
chine you  may  select.  All  machines  brand 
new,  guaranteed  latest  improved,  with  all 
attachments,  and  warranted  for  10  years. 
(.Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re fund- 
*»ed.)   Oar  Illustrated  catalogue  gives  full 
particulars,  and  will  be  mailed  free. 
Address:  J.  N.  HOOK  &  CO., 

N.  1351  Central  Ave.        Cincinnati,  O- 


GIVEN  AWAY 

We  will  give  a  Champion  Round 
Washer  to  any  person  sending  us 
four  orders.  It  takes  very  little  of 
your  time.  OIK  TERMS  ARE 
EASY.  We  pay  the  freight.  No 
better  washer  made.  Every  home 
should  have  one.  It  Saven  Time, 
Labor  and  Clothes.  The  Champion 
makes  wash-dav  a  pleasure.  Does 
awav  with  the  back-breaking  board. 
Write  for  pairieulars  and  agency. 
F.  REED  BROS..  Sprhi-field,  O. 


4 Buggy  wheels  with  tire  on,  -  -  >?5.80 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set.  -  -  *8.20 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  of  every  description.  Cat- 
alogue free.  W.  W.  BOOB^CenterHull,  Dept.  FF.  1'a. 


We  Will  Send  Tou  ^l^r/eS1"01,  Free 

You  sell  them  among  your  friends  at  10  cts.  each,  return 
us  g3.00,  and  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful  Smyrna  Rug, 

Size  26x54  in.   The  Elladerinot  Perfume  Co.,  New  Haven,  Coon. 


SEWING  ZVlACHirNE 

Send  postal  for  prices  and  list. 
R.  G.  WILSON,  DAVIS,  W.  VA. 


NEEDLES 


with  FERTILIZER 
i  ATTACHMENT.  For 

simplicity,  neat- 
ness strength  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled* 
We  also  manufacture  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Cultiva- 
tors. Grain  Drills,  Threshers,  Engines,  and  all 
kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  reli- 
able dealers.  Don't  be  deceived.  Insist  upon 
having  our  goods.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 
HENCH   6l   DROMCOLD,    YORK*  PA. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  Water  automatically  by 
Water  Power.  Place  this  engine  two 
feet  or  more  below  your  water  supply 
and  it  will  deliver  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water  80 
feet  high  for  every  foot  of 
fall. 

iS        WITHOUT  STOPPING. 

WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St..  New  York. 

HEALTH  AND  BUSINESS 

I  offer  for  sale  a  four  fifths  interest  In  a  new  and 
growing  town,  situated  in  Western  Colorado,  In  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  finest  fruit  regions  in  the  country. 
It  has  railroad  facilities,  schools  and  churches,  and 
offers  special  advantages  for  the  establishing  of  a 
county  bank.  The  peculiar  climatic  conditions 
recommend  It,  particularly  to  consumptives  and 
asthmatics.  For  particulars,  address 
JOHN  P.  BROCKWAY,  801  Equitable  HI. I...  DENVER,  COLO. 


T\q  Let  us  send  you  a  little 

v  book  FREE  showing  how 

JL  OU.  to  protect  your  Sheep  from 
Own  Dogs  by  using  our  HERO 
CSV*  0  SHEEP  COLLAR.    The  cost  is 

Dlieepr  trifling,  and  it  alwaysdoes 
the  work.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card 
will  get  the  book. 

WELLINGTON  MFG-  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LEARN 
TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men  and  women  wanted  for  good  positions. 
Address  FISK  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOL,  Lebanon ,  Pa. 

UfC  Uf  NUT  your  address  with  Tfl  DIIV 
WE  WAN  I  full  description  of  I  U  DU  I 

TfiCCI  I  WHAT  YOU  WANT&cashtopay 
I  U  OCLLor  exchange  in  REAL  ESTATE, 
MANHATTAN  REALTY  CO. 

317  Temple  4Court,  N.  Y.  City. 


FENCING 

K.  L.  SHELLABERGER 


For  Poultry,  half  cost  of 
Netting.  Alio  farm,  yard, 
cemetery  fences.  Freight 
paid.  Catalogue  free 
82  F.  St.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SEND  10c.  FOR  BOOKLET 

telling  about  Sorghum  as  a  Stock  Food,  How  to  Grow 
Cattle  Beets  and  How  to  ilake  Cement  Floors.  Address 
WALDO  F.  BROWX,   BOX  B.  OXFORD.  OHIO. 

fjOLD  MINE  ON  EVERY  FARM.    Prof.  Norton's  Eee  Pre- 
serving  Process  for  50c.    Can  keep  ezgs  for  two  years  fresh  as  the  day 
when  laid.   Address  31.  S.  Schwartz,  123  F..  Doty  St.,  Dladison,  Wis. 


SAVE  MONEY !  BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS  DIRECT 

You  get  the  benefit  of  salesman's  expenses  and  agent's  profit.  Our  entire  production 
goes  from  factory  to  farm.   Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO.,  Herr's  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


«  «  Only  Rheumatic 
Cure  in  the  World 
Guaranteed  to  Cure 
or  Money  Refunded. 


EUMATIC 

AND 

Cur£ 

Annual  Free  Distribution  of  100,000 
Bottles  During  April  and 
May  Only 

THE  GREAT  PHYSICIAN'S  GIFT*  TO  SUFFERERS 


Dr.  Swift,  America's  famous  physician,  in  re- 
sponse to  thousands  of  requests  from  rheumatic 
sufferers  all  over  the  country,  has  decided  to 
inaugurate  an  annual  free  distribution  of  bis 
world-famed  Rheumatic  and  Gout  Cure  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May  of  each  year,  thus 
enabling  every  one  to  get  started  on  the  road  to 
speedy  recovery. 

Last  year  at  this  time  Dr.  Swift  gave  away 
thousands  of  bottles,  but  the  free  supply  gave  out 
early  and  many  were  disappointed  after*the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  set.  therefore  he  takes  this 
method  of  stating  that  the  present  100,000 bottles 
will  doubtless  be  exhausted  before  the  close  of 
May,  and  therefore  all  rheumatic  sufferers  should 
write  without  delay. 

Each  bottle  contains  enough  medicine  to  cure 
all  recent  cases,  or  cases  that  have  not  become  so 
deep-sedated  as  to  require  regular  treatment. 

Over  3,0ou  physicians  are  to-day  using  Dr. 


Swift's  formula  in  regular  practice  in  the  worst 
cases,  because  it  cures  97  times  in  100. 

Thousands  have  been  cured  in  every  state  from 
rheumatism  and  gout  in  all  forms,  and  it  is  to-day 
a  well-established  fact  in  medical  circles  that  the 
Sw  ift  system  of  treatment  is  the  only  true  one  and 
the  only  one  which  is  or  can  be  guaranteed  to 
cure  or  money  refunded, 

The  "Chicago  Medical  Times  "says  Dr.  Swift's 
discovery  "is  astonishing  practitioners  every- 
where, for  the  reported  cures  are  astonishing  to  a 
degree." 

I  To  all  who  will  write  Dr.  Swift,  Swift  Building. 
New  York  City,  inclosing  10  cents  in  stamps  to 
pay  postage  and  packing,  free  bottles  will  be  sent, 
if  applied  for  before  the  100,000  bottles  are  ex- 
hausted. * 

Under  no  circumstances  can  this  quantity  be 
increased  or  the  time  limit  extended. 

Book  about  rheumatism  free. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


LABOR  WILLINGLY  DONE 


Home  and  household  duties  performed 
with  willingness  and  by  deft  hands, 
made  more  so  by  cheerful-hearted 
planning,  are  soon  divested  of  the 
more  prosaic  characteristics,  and  become  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  burden. 

There  can  be  no  happier  labor  than  that  of 
home  building  and  keeping,  and  nothing 
more  prolific  of  "the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number."  It  is  a  work,  indeed,  "for 
country,  home  and  native  land,"  and  the 
possibilities  of  our  housewives  and  mothers 
from  their  high  pedestals  of  reign  within 
the  blessed  precincts  of  homes  are  as  bound- 
less as  the  ocean. 

And  yet  how  often  we  find  them  chafing 
under  the  environments  of  home  demands 
and  needs,  longing  for  the  imaginative 
"broader  fields"  of  work  that,  presumably, 
they  are  not  one  half  so  well  fitted  to  occupy 
and  grace  as  that  of  the  queen  of  home 
hearts  and  the  home  throne. 

A  pathetic  incident  that  has  doubtless 
been  many  times  repeated,  and  perhaps  shall 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  through  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  greatness  and  a  longing  for 
renown,  is  that  told  of  the  once  happy 
household  that  lies  now  a  ruined  wreck 
because  of  the  losing  sight  of  the  home  and 
husband  and  family,  under  the  din  of  ap- 
plause showered  upon  a  pretty,  attractive 
woman  who  possessed  a  fascination  that 
carried  an  audience  with  her  into  eestacies 
upon  the  temperance  question. 

A  great  theme  for  a  woman  to  become 
enthused  upon,  I  admit.  And  especially 
as  her  home  had  once  been  the  every-day 
abode  of  poverty,  and  all  through  the  down- 
fall of  her  husband  through  the  curse 
of  an  appetite  for  liquor.  Through  the 
mueh-talked-of  blessings  of  a  now  well- 
known  cure  he  had  recovered  and  become  a 
man  again,  and  had  prospered,  given  to  his 
family  a  lovely  home  again,  and  was  proud 
of  not  only  his  family,  but  of  his  cure.  In 
an  hour  of  excitement  his  talented  wife  had 
been  persuaded  to  mount  the  rostrum,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  numbers 
in  the  audience  who  were  in  need  of  such 


thenceforth  he  was  never  heard  of  by  family 
or  friends.  The  home  had  been  wrecked 
once  more,  and  this  time  past  all  hopes  of 
remedy.  A  broken-hearted  woman  awoke 
to  an  understanding  when  too  late,  of  the 
duties  and,  as  said,  the  possibilities  of 
woman  in  her  home.  She  would  have  given 
all  the  world  to  recall  the  husband,  and 
counted  herself  blest  could  she  have  devoted 
the  remainder  of  her  life  to  making  home 
attractive  and  beautiful,  to  preparing  dainty 
foods,  washing  pretty  dishes  and  setting  a 
pretty  table,  and  in  doing  the  countless 
.  things  that  go  so  far,  small  as  they  are  in 
themselves  individually,  toward  making  the 
home  life  one  perfect  whole. 

"The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,"  you 
know,  is  in  reality  the  hand  that  sways  or 
rules  the  world.  Women  may  vote  and  talk 
and  grow  right  along  with  the  world  in  its 
progressiveness  and  yet  be  left  the  true 
home-makers  of  the  nation  as  well.  But 
when,  with  families  about  them,  they  find 
no  pleasure  in  the  homely  duties  of  house- 
keeping and  the  beautiful  joys  of  home- 
keeping,  there  is  somewhere  something 
radically  wrong. 

Even  the  so-called  "homely'-  duties  among 
the  many  things  that  must  be  done,  if  the 
comfort  of  home  and  its  beauty  is  to  be 
maintained,  may  be  "glorified"  and  made 
not  unpleasant  in  the  least  if  done  willingly. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  prettiest 
dishes  of  china  and  silver  kept  for  use  only 
upon  "state  occasions."  It  is  just  as  notice- 
able that  the  "best  room"  and  the  best  of 
everything  is  kept  for  "the  sometime  guest." 
It  is  verily  true  that  home  folks  are  fre- 
quently neglected,  every  duty  counted  a 
burden,  and  that  there  is  "a  beating  against 
the  (imagined)  bars"  by  housewives  and 
mothers.  While  did  the  whole  world  sing 
from  the  very  heart,  "there  is  no  place  like 
home,"  and  live  the  sentiment  therein  ex- 
pressed, "what,  then,  a  world  this  might  be." 

Indorsing  fully  the  position  and  places  of 
honor  and  fame  that  women  have  marked 
out  for  themselves,  and  are  so  gracefully 
filling  and  presiding  over,  we  would  at  the 


encouragement  to  accept  the  cure  also,  and 
to  tell  her  own  and  her  husband's  experi- 
ences with  poverty,  liquor  and  eventual 
redemption  from  it  all,  and  a  following  of 
prosperity. 

This  was  wise  and  well  of  itself.  But  car- 
ried on  and  on  by  applause  and  praise,  it  is 
told  that  her  husband,  though  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  willing  to  pose  as  one  of 
those  reformed  drunkards,  became  wearied 
of  it  in  the  course  of  human  events,  and  at 
last  he  fell  again  from  contact  with  old- 
time  friends  who  were  pleasant  and  enter- 
taining, and  from  feeling  himself  neglected 
and  comparatively  uncared  for  at  home.  lie 
had  said  that  should  he  ever  fall  again  lie 
should  go  where  he  would  never  be  heard 
from  again.   He  was  missing  one  day,  and 


.same  time  encourage  a  more  general  interest 
in  those  duties  that  confine  our  home-makers 
so  closely  at  home  so  many  times.  Doing 
cheerfully  and  willingly  whatsoever  the 
hand  finds  to  do  divests  the  prosy  rounds  of 
its  prosiness,  and  the  sun  shines  in,  lighting 
the  kitchen  corners  and  the  commonplace 
items  of  labor,  and  lightening  the  footsteps 
of  those  of  us  in  our  daily  rounds  of  making 
homes  homely.  Ella  Houghton. 

A. 

LIME  STAINS 

On  windows,  woodwork,  etc.,  can  be  easily 
removed  by  washing  with  water  to  which 
has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid  or  a  few  tablespoonfifls  of 
vinegar.  J.  C.  B. 


KEEPING  UP  ONE'S  WARDROBE 

Although  Mother  Eve  has  had  continual 
fault  found  with  her  curiosity  and  its  dire- 
ful results,  I  forgive  her  for  the  ills  because 
with  much  trouble  she  also  bequeathed  us 
much  pleasure.  Our  clothes  give  us  as  great 
enjoyment  as  any  feature  of  life.  To  talk 
of  the  fashions,  to  admire  them,  to  aim  to 
adopt  their  beauties,  give  women  the  least 
harmful  and  even  the  brightest  hours  of 
existence.  Thanks  to  a  good  practical 
mother,  I  was  taught  to  sew,  to  cut  and  make 
dresses,  and  although  the  result  has  not 
been  to  make  me  "the  very  button  on  For- 
tune's cap,"  it  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
look  much  richer  than  I  am.  Tou  may  call 
that  a  doubtful  good.  It  is  not  best  to  gain 
the  name  of  being  extravagant,  but  when 
one  lurs  that  name  undeservedly  one  can 
laugh  in  her  sleeve.  Some  persons  may  take 
honor  to  themselves  by  wearing  old  clothes; 
they  may  boast  of  the  number  of  years  cer- 
tain garments  endure,  but  we  intelligent 
women  of  the  present  time  have  too  thorough 
a  horror  of  bacteria  to  be  willing  to  carry 
about  our  persons  the  dust  of  ages.  No ;  to 
be  sweet  and  fair  to  see  one  must  have  new 
clothes  often.  It  was  this  necessity  which 
drove  the  writer  to  take  up  her  needle.  By 
the  time  one  buys  nice  goods  and  hires  a 
dressmaker  a  garment  costs  so  much  that 
a  prudent  woman  feels  she  must  make  it 
last  a  long  time.  Most  of  us  like  change, 
and  recognize  its  benign  effect  on  our  mental 
and  even  our  moral  nature.  Well,  then, 
energy  must  win  our  neat  and  various  ward- 
robe. During  summer  one  can  be  neat  and 
dainty  in  a  laundered  shirt-waist  and  a  skirt 
of  linen  or  pique.  I  should  make  it  a  rule 
to  wear  in  summer  strictly  summer  clothes. 
It  is  a  matter  of  economy  as  well  as  good 
taste.  Of  course,  one  must  have  garments 
suitable  for  rainy  days,  but  have  you  never 
felt  repugnance  on  a  bright  June  day  to  a 
black  wool  suit  which  has  covered  its  owner 
through  all  the  gloomy  seasons  ?  The  secret 
of  becoming  dress  is  propriety.  The  other 
day— it  was  October— one  of  my  friends  wore 
a  blue  serge  skirt  with  a  white  pique  shirt- 
waist. It  made  me  shiver.  But  on  second 
thought  it  was  recognized  as  the  very  waist 
which  seemed  pretty  and  stylish  in  July. 
That  was  the  logic  of  my  shiver.  What  is 
pleasing  in  summer  is  unattractive  after  the 
autumn  fires  'are  lighted.  Then  the  eye 
requires  warm  colors  and  woolen  fabrics. 
If  you  make  your  own  waists  you  can  have 
as  many  as  you  wish  at  slight  expense.  If 
you  make  them  with  fitted  lining  always  get 
a  good  quality,  and  when  the  outside  is 
shabby  or  you  are  tired  of  it  wash  the  lining. 
Iron  it  dry,  and  the  hooks  and  eyes  will  not 
rust.  For  the  same  reason  use  real  whale- 
bones and  not  steels.  When  you  have  the 
waist-lining  fitted,  and  the  hooks  and  eyes 
on,  it  is  a  mere  joke  to  make  a  waist.  I 
always  keep  a  lot  of  collars  cut  out.  Some 
leisure  hour  I  take  my  buckram,  or  linen, 
and  cut  out  a  number  of  stock  collars.  Some 
persons  think  buckram  too  stiff  and  prefer 
a  double  layer  of  linen  stitched  backwards 
and  forwards  and  crosswise  with  the  sew- 
ing-machine. I  use  both  kinds.  When  mak- 
ing a  waist  one  is  always  tired  and  hurried 
when  it  comes  to  the  finishing  touches,  and  it 
is  a  great  help  to  have  a  collar-lining  ready 
to  cover.  Woolen  or  silk  shirt-waists  are 
not  much  trouble  after  one  gets  a  suitable 
pattern.  To  be  stylish,  however,  they  must 
fit  as  neatly  as  any  waist,  with  exquisite 
tidiness  at  throat  and  waist.  If  you  are 
pretty  you  can  stand  the  severity  of  white 
linen  collar  and  narrow  necktie.  If  you 
have  passed  the  fresh  period  of  youth  a 
crush  collar  of  ribbon  is  more  becoming. 

To  be  tidy  and  stylish  in  the  way  of  skirts 
one  must  be  equally  industrious  and  judic- 
ious. A  sick  petticoat  worn  on  the  street 
soon  becomes  anasty  thing.  In  one  partic- 
ular I  cannot  follow  fashion,  and  that  is 
when  she  tells  me  to  drag  my  dress  over  the 
dirty  sidewalks.  Xo,  indeed!  Ademi-train 
with  silken  underskirts  are  fit  only  for  clean 
parlors.  Dainty  white  muslin  skirts  will 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  sweetest  of 
their  kind.  But  for  walking  a  black  petti- 
coat is  most  appropriate  during  the  inclem- 
ent part  of  the  year.  When  one  must  raise  her 
dress-skirt  a  little,  it  is  not  desirable  to  dis- 
close a  conspicuous  white  skirt.  I  have  solved 
this  difficulty  for  myself  by  making  a  skirt  of 
black  percaline,  cutting  it  by  my  dress  pat- 
tern, omitting  the  superfluous  back  widths, 
and  trimming  it  with  a  ruffle  of  black  silk. 
This  is  light  in  weight,  cheap,  and  can  be 
thrown  away  as  soon  as  it  is  soiled.  To 
keep  one's  dress-bindings  in  order  requires 
eternal  vigilance  unless  one  is  sufficiently 
independent  to  have  short  street  dresses. 
Amateur  dressmakers  differ,  but  it  is  my 
experience  that  more  art  is  required  to  make 
a  stylish,  graceful  skirt  than  a  waist.  There- 
fore I  hire  my    best  dress-skirts  made, 


or  buy  them.  When  chatting  about  good 
methods  of  keeping  one's  self  in  nice  clothes 
some  persons  propose  rigid  economy  and 
penurious  plans.  They  tell  of  wonderful 
success  in  coloring  old  cloth,  of  buying  bar- 
gains, in  short,  pretend  that  something  can 
be  made  of  nothing.  Such  talk  is  untenable. 
Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  you  attempt 
too  stingy  economy  it  often  ends  in  unex- 
pected expense,  and  even  then  brings  no 
satisfaction?   It  is  mere  common  sense  to 


say  that  if  you  wish  to  be  well  dressed  you 
must  spend  a  reasonable  amount  of  money. 
The  best  managers  do  not  expect  to  perform 
miracles.  A  woman  does  well  when  she 
looks  as  if  she  had  bought  her  dry-goods 
with  judgment.  If  she  looks  as  if  she  spent 
more  than  is  actually  true,  she  has  in  dress 
the  art  which  conceals  art.  K.  K. 


SOME  EXTRA  TOUCHES 

If  you  wish  to  improve  your  coffee,  just 
before  you  take  it  from  the  range  drop  in  a 
pinch  of  salt. 

The  next  time  you  bake  jour  beans  add 
half  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  mustard,  and  see  how 
you  like  it. 

In  making  soup  of  split  peas,  have  you 
ever  used  salt  pork,  just  a  bit,  and  a  small 
onion  ?  Some  epicures  prefer  it  to  the  prover- 
bial ham-bone,  and  it  is  easier  to  get. 

In  serving  black-bean  soup,  rub  the  yolks 
of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  through  a  sieve,  and 
sprinkle  them  thickly  on  top  of  the  soup. 
The  black  and  gold  look  very  pretty. 

On  all  white  soups— milk,  potato,  turnip, 
clam  or  oyster — place,  just  before  serving,  on 
the  top  of  the  soup  in  each  plate  a  table- 
spoonful  of  whipped  cream.  It  gives  great 
delicacy. 

If  you  wish  to  make  the*staple  corned- 
beef  hash  into  a  "dainty  dish  to  set  before 
a  king,"  after  you  have  chopped  meat  and 
potatoes  together,  and  seasoned,  do  not  fry 
it,  but  put  it  in  a  dish,  and  bake  it.  Just 
before  putting  it  in  the  oven  stir  into  it  half 
a  cupful  of  cream  or  hot  milk  and  a  bit  of 
butter. 

On  cooking  your  wheatlet  for  breakfast, 
use  milk,  even  skimmed  milk,  instead  of 
water.  Just  before  you  dish  it  up  beat  it 
vigorously  for  a  couple  of  moments.  Its 
consistency  becomes  very  light,  almost 
foamy,  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream  is 
easily  digested  and  much  fancied  by  invalids 
and  children.  If  you  use  water,  and  have 
any  left  cold,  it  is  nice  for  lunch  cut  in  strips 
and  fried,  and  eaten  with  maple  syrup. 

If  you  want  the  best  maple  syrup,  don't 
get  that  which  comes  in  bottles  or  cans. 
That  has  even  less  maple  sugar  in  it  than 
the  law  allows,  and  is  principally  com- 
pounded of  glucose,  sorghum  refuse,  etc. 
Get  the  lump-sugar  (not  the  refined ;  that  is 
adulterated,  too),  and  melt  it  down  yourself 
with  a  little  water.  The  pure  sugar  is  dark, 
very  granular,  and  often  has  little  sticks, 
etc.,  in  It.  In  melting  these  rise  to  the  top 
and  may  be  easily  skimmed  off. 

Na.nkie  Moore. 
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UNFINISHED  STILL 

A  baby's  boot  and  a  skein  of  wool, 

Faded  and  soiled  and  soft: 
Otld  things,  you  say,  and  I  doubt  you're  right, 
Round  a  seaman's  neck  this  stormy  night. 

Up  in  the  yards  aloft. 

Most  likely  it's  folly;  but,  mate,  look  here! 

When  first  I  went  to  sea, 
A  woman  stood  on  yon  far-off  strand 
With  a  wedding-ring  on  the  small  soft  hand 

Which  clung  close  to  me. 

My  wife— God  bless  her!— the  day  before 

Sat  she  beside  my  foot; 
And  the  sunlight  kissed  her  yellow  hair, 
And  the  dainty  fingers,  deft  and  fair, 

Knitted  a  baby's  boot. 

The  voyage  was  over ;  I  came  ashore ; 

What  think  you  I  found  there? 
A  grave  the  daisies  had  sprinkled  white, 
A  cottage  empty  and  dark  at  night, 

And  this  beside  the  chair: 
•  ,  V.  . 

The  little  boot,  'twas  unfinished  still ; 

The  tangled  skein  lay  near ; 
But  the  knitter  had  gone  away  to  rest, 
With  the  babe  asleep  on  her  quiet  breast, 

Down  in  the  churchyard  drear. 

—The  Humbler  Poets. 


PERSONAL  INFLUENCE  OF  DRESS 

TiiK  old  trite  saying  that  "the  con- 
sciousness of  being  well  dressed 
was  equal  to  the  comfort  of  relig- 
ion" struck  the  key-note  of  truth. 
It  surely  must  be  inborn,  and  not  an  ac- 
quired sentiment.  Its  influence  upon  chil- 
dren is  remarkable.  I  have  seen  the  putting 
on  of  a  pretty  dress  change  an  irritable, 
ugly-behaved  little  girl  into  an  amiable, 
sweet-mannered  one  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Good  clothes  are  not  always  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  but  I  believe  they  have  a  distinct  • 
moral  influence  on  personality.  You  can 
injure  a  picture  by  placing  it  in  a  coarse  and 
inartistic  frame ;  you  may  spoil  the  effect  o'f 
the  gem  by  an  imperfect  setting. 

No  matter  how  high  our  aims  and  ambitions 
in  life  may  be  in  other  directions,  nothing 
can  excuse  carelessness  and  neglect  in  the 
matter  of  personal  appearance.  We  should 
try  to  hide  Nature's  disfigurements,  and 
make  ourselves  as  attractive  as  possible. 
We  owe  something  to  our  friends  as  well  as 
to  ourselves.  Genius  is  a  good  thing  to  have, 
but  if  it  ma.kes  one  abandon  all  thought  of 
personal  appearance,  and  assume  a  vandal- 
ism and  perfect  abandon  of  style  or  becom- 
ingness  in  attire,  they  had  better  have  less 
genius,  for  no  one  can  afford  to  ignore  dress. 

I  had  a  little  nephew  come  from  the  country 
to  visit  me  in  the  city,  and  he  soon  became 
so  enamored  with  play  and  his  playmates 
that  he  grew  averse  to  being  washed  so 
often,  and  it*  did  seem  to  me  that  he  got 
more  black  soot  and  dirt  on  his  clothes  than 
any  of  the  other  boys ;  but  the  worst  feature 
was  his  getting  as  tough  as  his  clothes  looked 
rough.  But  my  husband  laughed,  and  said, 
"He  will  be  all  right  when  he  gets  in  his 
good  clothes."  Sure  enough,  when  Sunday 
came,  and  he  had  gotten  his  Saturday  night 
bath,  and  knew  he  must  be  dressed,  he 
assumed  an  entirely  different  role— the  out- 
ward, civilized,  good  clothes  made  an  inward 
change;  and  as  long  as  I  could  keep  him 
with  me,  and  dressed  neatly  and  clean,  he 
was  courteous,  polite  and  not  rough,  but 
he  seemed  to  think  that  rough,  dirty  clothes 
gave  him  the  privilege  of  being  a  tough. 

It  is  said  "no  man  can  be  dignified  in  a 
pair  of  pantaloons  too  short  for  him." 
Many  a  child  suffers  from  the  jeers  of  play- 
fellows, or  is  deprived  of  freedom  of  action, 
because  the  mother  decrees  that  unsuitable 
garments  shall  be  worn.  I  call  to  mind  the 
experience  of  a  young  boy  cousin,  sixteen 
years  old,  who  wrote  home  to  his  father  and 
mother  to  send  him  a  new  spring  overcoat, 
as  most  of  the  boys  were  getting  them.  He 
was  of  a  modest,  shrinking  nature,  and  they 
usually  yielded  to  any  request  made  by  him  ; 
but  they  had  given  him  a  very  handsome 
gray  plaid  shaw  (which  was  all  the  style 
then)  when  he  started  to  school  in  the  fall, 
and  as  he  would  only  have  such  a  short 
time  to  wear  it  they  thought  best  for  him  to 
do  so.  However,  if  he  had  in  any  v&y 
hinted  that  he  didn't  like  the  shawl  they 
would  have  sent  the  new  overcoat  at  once ; 
but  he  was  such  a  good'  son— he  obeyed  to 
the  letter  their  wishes  always.  He  said, 
laughingly,  years  afterward,  that  it  took 
more  nerve  and  moral  courage  to  wear  that 
shawl  and  be  guyed  about  it  by  the  boys 
than  it  did  to  face  a  cannon-ball  in  the  army. 
His  mother,  in  speaking  about  it  after  I  was 
grown,  said.  "Rather  than  to  have  had  John 
suffer,  or  to  have  felt  mortified  over  having 
to  wear  it,  I  would  have  paid  twenty  times 
the  price  of  a  new  overcoat." 

The  boy  married,  and  made  a  brave  soldier, 
a  good  husband  and  father,  but  he  never 


forgot  his  experience  in  having  to  wear  that 
shawl  after  the  boys  had  decided  it  was 
passe.  And  his  sons  and  daughters  know 
they  have  only  to  express  a  wish  for  any- 
thing to  wear  when  away  from  home,  and 
their  father  sees  to  it  that  they  get  it;  "for," 
he  said,  "I  never  wish  them  to  undergo 
what  I  did."  So  it  is,  we  learn  by  experi- 
ence. 

The  Author  of  us  all  testifies  his  delight  in 
external  decoration  wherever  he  has  created 
a  fair  object.  He  sets  it  forth  with  every 
graceful  trapping  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  work,  and  a  woman 
who  has  no  taste  for  decoration  is  defic- 
ient—as much  out  of  nature  as  a  bird  with- 
out wings.  Clothes  are  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  civilization,  and  they  work  from 
without.  Missionaries  recognize  this  among 
barbarous  people— the  reaction  of  clothes 
upon  the  intellect— and  let  them  put  on 
civilized  clothes  as  soon  as  converted,  it 
being  a  visible  sign  of  the  inward  change. 

When  more  than  a  century  ago  poor 
French  peasants  and  artisans  of  both  sexes 
were  compelled  to  toil  in  rags  and  bitter- 
ness, their  children  were  born  in  hatred  and 
defiance. 

In  ancient  Greece,  where  they  are  a  nation 
of  beauty-worshipers,  and  fostered  in  nat- 
ural stirroundings,  we  find  painters  and 
poets.  Sara  H.  Henton. 

a. 

A  NOTE  OF  WARNING 

When  the  trend  of  womanly  progress 
becomes  a  menace  to  the  home  life  of  a  peo- 
ple it  is  time  that  a  note  of  warning  be 
sounded.  And  many  thoughtful  persons 
now  see,  in  the  growing  sentiment  of  rest- 
lessness and  discontent  among  women  every- 
where, a  danger-signal  to  the  most  sacred 
birthright  of  humanity,  a  peaceful  and 
happy  home. 

The  very  air  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress. The  press  and  the  pulpit  ring  with 
her  advancement  in  new  and  hitherto 
untried  fields  of  labor,  and  all  her  achieve- 
ments are  applauded  to  the  echo. 

If  this  were  all,  the  harm  would  be  small, 
but  it  has  grown  to  be  quite  the  fashion 
with  a  class  of  smart  writers  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  household  labor  as  a  ceaseless 
round  of  drudgery,  which,  if  not  absolutely 
degrading,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  dull  and 
commonplace  existence  from  which  a  woman 
is  most  fortunate  to  escape. 

And  for  this  very  reason  there  are  women 
to-day  in  thousands  of  homes  whose  hearts 
are  full  of  discontent  at  the  restrictions  of 
domestic  life.  They  see  the  new  woman 
forging  ahead  into  all  avenues  of  business 
and  professional  life,  and  their  souls  are 
consumed  with  the  desire  to  break  away 
from  the  environments  of  domestic  life,  and 
enter  into  what  seems  to  them  to  be  the 
higher  privileges  of  a  broader,  more  inde- 
pendent career. 

We  may  safely  leave  the  new  woman  to 
her  own  devices,  she  is  perfectly  able  to  look 
out  for  herself.  It  is  those  dear  souls  who, 
mistaken  in  the  conception  of  the  highest 


privileges  of  womanhood,  are  martyrs  to 
their  own  spirit  of  discontent  who  need 
words  of  counsel  and  encouragement,  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  emphasizing  to 
them  the  fact  that  it  is.no  privilege,  but  a 
misfortune,  for  any  woman  to  be  compelled 
to  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  a  living  for 
herself.  And  if  wives  and  mothers,  safe  in 
the  seclusion  of  their  own  homes,  could 
only  know  the  loneliness  and  the  weariness 
of  many  a  successful  toiler  in  the  broader 
fields,  if  they  could  know  the  unutterable 
longing  for  a  home  and  fireside  of  their 
own,  they  would  count  themselves  the  most 
blessed  among  women. 


The  greatest  right  and  the  highest  priv- 
ilege of  womanhood  is  the  right  to  a  happy 
home  and  the  love  and  companionship  of 
husband  and  children,  and  a  woman  de- 
frauded of  the  sweetness  and  joy  of  a  true 
and  harmonious  home  life  is  to  be  pitied. 

And  with  all  the  helps  to  self-culture  now 
within  reach  of  every  home-maker  there  is 
no  need  of  our  being  either  illiterate  or 
narrow.    Indeed,  to  maintain  a  true  home 
requires  as  perfect  a  comprehension  of  the 
needs  of  humanity  as  has  one  who  edits  or 
speaks  from  the  pulpit.    It  must 
now  rest  with  every  woman  to  de- 
cide for  herself  whether  the  eman- 
cipation of  her  sex  from  old-time 
customs  and  restrictions  shall 
prove  her  nemesis  of  her  evangel. 

But  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  influence  of  the  home  upon 
society,  and  the  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  true  home- 
maker,  will  serve  to  convince  every 
woman  that  the  privileges  of  those 
who  only  stand  and  serve  within 
the  limitations  of  four  square 
walls  may  be  as  high  as  the  heavens 
above  us,  and  as  broad  as  the  uni- 
verse.     Mrs.  Clarke-Hardy. 

CHILDREN'S  DRESSES 

The  styles  for  the  coming  season 
are  very  attractive  both  for  old  and 
young.  A  great  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  it  a  season  of  airy 
fabrics,  and  the  shop  windows 
are  a  bower  of  beauty  draped  in 
the  thin  white  goods  and  beautiful 
stripes  of  colored  ones.  Every- 
thing is  stripes  first,  other  things 
after  that  if  you  prefer  them. 
These  lend  themselves  gracefully 
to  the  long,  slender  effect  at- 
tempted in  all  the  new  costumes. 
The  general  effect  of  the  dress  is 
still  in  the  waist,  and  can  be  as 
elaborate  or  as  plain  as  you  wish. 
Revers,  trimmed  yokes,  and  braid 
effects  to  outline  a  yoke,  are  all 
used.  The  touch  of  white  at  the 
neck  always  has  a  good  effect 
against  a  youthful  face. 

Soft  henriettas  are  much-  used 
for  children's  clothe^,  and  are  al- 
ways preferred  to  any  material  of 
a  wiry  effect.  Revers  lined  or  faced 
with  a  color  and  finished  on  the  edge  with 
a  tiny  black  ribbon  are  always  effective. 
Dresses  of  wash-goods  are  made  elaborate 
in  the  yokes  and  sleeves  with  lace  and  inser- 
tion. Belle  Kixg. 

MY  TURKEY  INCUBATOR. 

Last  spring  I  decided  to  try  a  plan  of 
which  I  had  read;  namely,  setting  turkeys 
on  hens'  eggs.  The  article  mentioned  stated 
that  this  plan  was  used  extensively  on 
poultry-farms  in  France,  and  that  a  turkey 
could  be  made  to  hatch  successive  broods  by 
removing  the  chicks  to  a  brooder  as  fast  as 
hatched  and  replacing  them  with  another 
sitting  of  eggs.  In  this  way  a  turkey  would 
sit  continuously  for  three  months  or  more. 
It  was  also  stated  that  a  hen-turkey  could  be 
made  to  sit  at  any  time  by  fastening  her  on 
a  nest  for  two  or  three  days. 

Wishing  to  get  an  early  start,  I  applied  to 
the  man  who  had  furnished  me  with  turkeys 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "I  have  just  one  hen-turkey  left.  I 
will  bring  it  to  you."  Weeks  passed  with- 
out his  promise  being  fulfilled.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  a  box  about  four  feet  square 
put  on  the  back  porch,  and  inside  of  this  a 
smaller  box  for  a  nest,  leaving  room  in  the 
large  box  for  a  feeding-place  for  the  turkey 
while  she  was  sitting.  The  larger  box  had 
a  cover  made  partly  of  wire  netting. 

One  day  in  February  my  turkey  arrived. 
It  was  not  very  large,  and  seemed  rather 
thin,  but  the  man  assured  me  it  was  "a  very 
gentle  turkey."  That  night  I  put  my  turkey 
on  the  nest,  with  three  eggs  under  her,  ex- 
pecting to  take  these  away  as  soon  as  she 
became  broody,  and  put  thirty  in  the  nest. 
The  turkey  seemed  a  little  stubborn  about 
sitting  down,  but  I  "persuaded"  her  by 
bending  her  legs,  holding  her  down,  and 
putting  a  board  over  the  nest  and  a  stone 
on  that.  I  was  sure  no  turkey  could  ask  for 
better  accommodations,  and  visions  of  flocks 
of  early  broilers  and  a  well-filled  purse  from 
their  sale  filled  my  mind,  and  I  made  plans 
to  buy  three  or  four  more  turkey-hens  as 
soon  as  this  one  settled  down  to  business. 

As  I  had  fed  her  well  before  putting  her 
on  the  nest,  I  did  not  disturb  her  until  the 
second  day,  and  expected  to  find  her  ready 
for  the  thirty  eggs.  I  did  not  need  to  take 
her  off  the  nest,  for  as  soon  as  I  lifted  the 
board  she  took  herself  off.  I  fed  her  well 
with  corn,  gave  her  water,  and  as  she  showed 


no  signs  of  going  back  to  the  nest,  I  put  her 
back  and  fastened  her  as  before.  Every 
alternate  day  I  fed  her.  She  consumed 
quarts  of  corn,  but  still  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  nest.  She  broke  the  few  eggs  I  put 
under  her,  and  dug  a  hole  in  the  "straw  and 
dirt  at  one  end  of  the  nest-box,  which  I 
surmised  was  so  she  could  stand  upright. 
Every  day  some  member  of  the  family  would 
say,  "How  does  your  turkey  get  along?" 
And  I  would  reply,  "I  guess  I  can  put  the 
eggs  under  her  to-morrow." 


Days  lengthened  into  weeks,  and  the  last 
of  March  came  before  I  could  be  persuaded 
to  give  up  my  experiment.  When  I  finally 
took  her  out  of  the  box  and  put  her  in  the 
hen-yard  she  was  a  sorry-looking  turkey; 
her  tail-feathers  were  broken  and  twisted  to 
one  side,  and  her  legs  seemed  so  stiff  she 
could  hardly  walk.  After  a  week  or  two 
she  began  to  look  better,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  her  liberty.  One  day  in  April  I  heard 
a  strange  noise  in  the  hen-yard,  and  going 
out  on  the  porch  I  saw  my  hen-turkey 
strutting  around,  and  heard  an  unmistakable 
'gobble,  gobble."  Soon  thereafter  we  had 
a  fat  turkey  roasted  for  dinner. 

But  alas!  I  have  never  heard  the  last  of 
my  experiment.  Every  little  while  some 
one  innocently  inquires  if  it  isn't  "nearly 
time  to  set  another  turkey." 

Maida  McL. 

i. 

ECONOMICAL  PUDDINGS 

Most  cook-books  seem  put  up  for  house- 
keepers who  possess  a  plethoric  purse,  and 
call  for  eggs  and  butter  regardless  of  cost. 
I  submit  several  receipts  for  inextravagant 
desserts  which  are  popular  in  our  family : 

Marshmallow  Puddixg.— Boil  one 
quart  of  new  milk,  dissolve  two  rounded 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch  in  one  half 
cupful  of  cold  milk,  a  pinch  of  salt,  three 
fourths  of  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Stir  into  the 
boiling  milk.  Cook  until  thick.  Remove 
from  fire,  and  divide  in  two  parts ;  into  one 
part  stir  lightly  the  well-beaten  whites  of 
two  eggs,  into  the  other  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  chocolate.  Put  into  a  mold  in 
alternate  spoonfuls.  Serve  when  cold  with 
cream.    Flavor  with  vanilla. 

Apple  Pudding.— Fill  a  buttered  baking- 
dish  two  thirds  of  the  way  with  sliced 
apples,  pour  over  top  a  batter  made  of  one 
half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  half  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  egg, 
one  cupful  of  flour  and  one  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  of  baking-powder.  Serve  with  milk  and 
sugar.    Bake  about  half  an  hour. 

Simple  Cottage  Puddixg.— Beat  two 
eggs  very  light,  add  half  a  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  beaten 
with  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  flour 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder.  Bake 
half  an  hour.   Serve  with  sauce. 

Mary  M.  Willard. 

[concluded  ox  page  12] 
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FIVE  FINE  NEW  CAKES 

These  cakes  are  all  new  and  delicious, 
and  if  care  is  taken  in  the  making 
and  baking  even  an  amateur  will  not 
fail.  The  baking  is  the  most  par- 
ticular part  of  cake-making,  and  the  cakes 
given  all  require  a  slow  oven  and  should 
bake  from  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes.  The  oven  should  be  at  such  a  heat 
that  a  sheet  of  white  writing-paper  will  be  a 
light  yellow  when  it  has  been  upon  the  top 
grate  for  ten  minutes. 

A  common  hotel  tea-cup  is  used  in  meas- 
uring, and  is  even  full,  not  heaped  up,  and 
a  teaspoon ful  of  anything  means  a  level  tea- 
spoonful.  The'  sugar  should  be  either  fine- 
grained granulated,  which  is  the  best,  or 
powdered.  The  butter  must  be  soft,  but  not 
melted,  and  the  milk  is  sweet  skimmed  milk. 

All  of  these  cakes  should  be  baked  the 
day  before  they  are  to  be  used.  They  can 
be  baked  in  layers,  but  after  one  has  once 
made  layer-cake  out  of  a  loaf-cake,  and  seen 
how  much  more  delicate  it  is,  they  will  not 
use  layer-tins  for  any  but  jelly-cake.  Where 
a  loaf-cake  is  used  it  must  not  be  cut  until 
it  has  stood  over  night.  Mark  around  the 
entire  cake  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  form  five 
layers,  then  cut  into  layers  with  a  stout 
thread ;  that  is,  put  around  the  cake,  cross 
ends,  and  draw  out.   This  cuts  even  layers. 

Bridal  Cream  Cake. — Beat  the  whites 
of  eleven  eggs  until  stiff  and  dry,  then  beat 
in,  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  one  and  one  half 
eupfuls  of  sugar  that  have  been  sifted  four 
times;  then  add  in  the  same  way  one  cupful 
of  flour  that  has  been  sifted  eight  times, 
together  with  one  half  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar.  Lastly  beat  in  one  half  teaspoonful 
of  almond  extract.  Pour  into  a  new  tin 
that  is  about  eight  inches  across  and  has  a 
tube  in  the  center.  Do  not  open  the  oven 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  the  cake  should 
be  a  light  yellow :  but  if  it  is  a  light  brown 
put  a  paper  over  it.    Bake  over  an  hour. 

For  the  filling,  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
gelatine  into  a  cup,  and  cover  with  cold 
water;  when  soft,  dissolve  by  setting  the 
cup  into  a  dish  of  hot  water.  Take  the  froth 
from  one  pint  of  whipped  cream,  beat  into 
it  one  half  cupful  of  sugar  and  the  gelatine, 
and  lastly  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  three 
eggs.  Put  on  ice,  and  stir  until  it  begins  to 
get  stiff.  Pin  a  collar  of  buttered  paper 
around  the  first  layer  of  cake  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  paper  will  stand  up  above  the 
cake  about  one  half  inch.  Spread  on  a  layer 
of  the  cream  that  will  fill  the  paper  collar, 
put  on  the  next  layer  of  cake  and  another 
collar.  Do  this  until  all  the  cake  has  been 
used.  Place  on  ice  for  a  few  hours  to  harden, 
then  remove  the  collars.  This  is  a  most 
delicious  cake. 

Browxie  Cake.— Place  in  a  double  boiler 
one  cupful  of  light-brown  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  grated  chocolate,  one  cupful  of  milk  and 
the  yolk  of  one  egg ;  stir  these  together  until 
thick  and  hot.  While  this  is  cooling  cream 
together  one  cupful  of  white  sugar  and  two 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  butter;  stir  into  this 
one  half  cupful  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  and  three  eupfuls  of  flour,  together  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder.  Now 
stir  in  the  first  part,  and  lastly  add  the  stiff 
whites  of  three  eggs.  Bake  in  a  loaf,  and 
the  next  day  cut  into  layers  and  fill  with  the 
same  cream  as  above,  but  flavored  with 
vanilla.  Use  the  paper  collars,  and  put  into 
a  cool  place. 

Cocoam't  or  Chocolate  Cake. — This 
same  cake  is  also  used  for  the  pineapple- 
eake.  Cream  together  one  and  one  half 
eupfuls  of  sugar  and  one  half  cupful  of 
butter;  to  this  add  one  half  cupful  of  milk, 
ami  then  stir  in  gradually  two  and  one 
fourth  eupfuls  of  flour  which  have  been  sifted 
eight  times  after  adding  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder.  Lastly  beat  in  the  stiff 
whites  of  five  eggs.  This  will  be  a  stiff 
dough,  and  hard  to  stir.  Bake  as  above,  and 
fill  with  either  of  the  following  mixtures: 
Soak  two  tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine  until 
soft,  then  place  in  hot  water  until  dissolved. 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  stiff,  add  one 
half  cupful  of  sugar  and  the  gelatine  ;  when 
well  beaten  add  one  and  one  half  eupfuls  of 
grated  cocoanut.  Place  between  the  layers 
of  cake,  and  frost  the  sides  and  top  with 
plain  icing,  and  sprinkle  with  cocoanut.  The 
collars  are  not  needed  for  this  cake,  but  it  is 
best  to  use  them  for  the  chocolate  cake.  The 
filling  for  this  is  made  in  the  same  manner, 
but  instead  of  the  cocoanut  one  half  cupful 
of  grated  chocolate  is  melted  and  put  into 
the  icing. 

Pineapple  Later-cake.— Make  the 
cake  and  filling  as  above  given,  but  put  one 
and  one  half  eupfuls  of  finely  chopped  pine- 
apple in  instead  of  chocolate  or  cocoanut. 

Lemon  LoAF-CAKE. — This  is  a  very  del- 
icate loaf-cake,  and  should  be  iceil  with  an 
icing  made  of  lemon-juice  and  powdered 
su^ur.    Cream  together  three  eupfuls  of 


sugar  and  one  cupful  of  butter ;  add  to  them 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  stir  for  five  min- 
utes ;  then  add  one  cupful  of  milk  in  which 
one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  has 
been  dissolved,  and  mix  for  three  minutes. 
Gradually  stir  in  five  eupfuls  of  flour,  and 
lastly  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon  and 
the  stiff  whites  of  five  eggs. 

May  Loxard. 

TUMBLER-DOILY 

Abbreviations.— Ch,  chain ;  st,  stitch. 

Ch  10,  single  in  sixth  st  from  needle;  ch  5, 
single  in  same  st  with  last  single  twice. 
This  forms  three  loops;  into  each  loop  work 

1  single,  1  half  double,  7  double,  1  half 
double,  1  single.  Then  on  the  first  4  st  of  10 
ch  work  j  single.  This  completes  the  center 
clover-leaf. 

Second  row— Ch  10,  single  in  center,  double 
of  first  leaf ;  ch  8,  double  betw  een  leaves ; 
ch  8,  single  in  center  of  next  leaf,  and  so  on 
to  center  of  last  leaf ;  then  ch  10,  single  in 
end  of  stem. 

Third  row — 12  single  under  ch  10,  (f)  single 
under  8  ch)  four  times,  12  single  under  last 
10  eh. 

Fourth  row— Ch  5,  miss  1  single,  1  double 
in  next  single,  (ch  2,  miss  single,  double  in 
next)  all  around,  then  ch  2,  single  in  third  st 
of  5  ch. 

Fifth  row— Ch  3  to  serve  as  a  double,  then 

2  double  under  first  2  ch,  (3  double  under 


each  2  ch,  each  cluster  separated  by  1  ch  st) 
all  around.    Slip  st  in  top  of  3  eh. 

Sixth  row— Ch  6,  1  double  under  eh  1,  (eh 
3, 1  double  under  next  oh  1)  all  around,  then 
ch  3,  single  in  third  st  of  6  ch. 

Seventh  row — Ch  3  to  serve  as  a  double,  3 
double  under  first  3  ch,  (eh  1,  4  double  under 
next  3  eh)  all  around;  eh  1,  slip  st  in  top  of 
3  eh. 

Eighth  row— Ch  5,  single  under  ch  1  of 
previous  round  ;  repeat  all  around. 

Ninth  row— *  4  single  under  first  5  eh,  ch 
10,  single  in  sixth  st  from  the  needle,  (ch  5, 
single  in  same  st  with  the  last  single)  twice. 
Into  each  loop  of  5  ch  work  1  single,  1  half 
double,  7  double,  1  half  double,  1  single ;  1 
single  in  same  place  with  first  3  single ;  eh  6, 
single  in  first  double  of  leaf  just  made,  (ch 
0,  miss  2  double,  single  in  next)  twice ;  ch  6, 
single  in  first  double  of  next  leaf,  and  so  on 
around  the  whole  clover-leaf ;  5  single  on  the 
remainder  of  10  eh,  3  single  under  the  re- 
mainder of  ."j  eh,  (7  single  under  next  5  eh) 
twice.  Then  repeat  from  *  all  around  the 
doily.  Join  clover-leaves  as  shown  in  illus- 
tration. Mary  E.  Birxs. 

INTERESTING  SHORT  STORIES 

The  following  short  stories  are  selected 
for  that  little  corner  book-shelf  by  the  fire- 
side, where,  conveniently  at  hand,  in  quiet 
moments,  they  will  give  us  the  rich  and 
friendly  companionship  of  our  best  authors: 

"My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me,"  E. 
E.  Hale;  "The  Great  Stone  Face,"  X.  Haw- 
thorne; "The  White  Heron,"  S.  O.  .lewett; 
"The  Brushwood  Boy,"  R.  Kipling:  "Dream 
Children,"  Charles  Lamb;  "Nathan  the 
Wise,"  Lessing;  "About  Old  Story-tellers," 
D.  G.  Mitchell ;  "The  King  of  the  Golden 
River,"  .1.  Ruskin;  "The  Child's  Dream  of  a 
Star,"  Chas.  Dickens;  "The  Hunting  of  the 
Deer,"  C.  D.Warner  ;  "Vice  Versa,"  Anstey  ; 
"Fishin'  Jimmy,"  A.  T.  Slosson;"A  New 
England  Nun"  and  "The  Revolt  or  Mother," 
M.  E.  Wilkins. 

Frances  Renxett  Callaway. 

4- 

FANCYWORK  BAG 

Cut  four  triangular  pieces  of  cardboard, 
and  cover  with  chamois,  each  side  of  the 
triangles  to  be  six  inches  long.  One  is  for 
the  bottom,  the  other  three  being  sewed  to 
it,  with  the  points  upward.  Make  a  bag  of 
sage-green  silk,  gathering  it  to  fit  the  bot- 
tom, and  sew  it  inside  the  three  triangles. 
Each  point  must  be  tacked  to  the  bag.  allow- 
ing the  silk  to  puff  out  between.  Finish  the 
bag  with  draw-strings  and  a  ruffle.  Herein 
my  lady  keeps  her  dainty  bit  of  embroidery 
secure  from  soil,  i    Mary  M.  Willard. 


All  cock's 


POROUS 
PIASTERS 


DO  THEIR  WORK  WHILE  YOU  DO  YOURS. 

That  is,  if  you  nave  a  lame  or  weak  back,  a  cold,  sore  chest 
or  muscles  and  put  on  the  plaster  and  go  about  your  work,  a 
cure  follows,  sometimes  immediately.  The)'  are  the  only  good 
plasters.    Don't  accept  a  substitute,  whether  cheap  or  costly. 


FAST  DYES  FOR  COTTON 


Brilliant  and  Unfading  Colors 
Made  by  Diamond  Dyes 

A    Ten=Cent    Investment  Often 
Saves  Dollars 

Professional  dyers  always  use  different  dyes 
for  corton  than  for  wool,  as  cotton  is  a  vegetable 
fiber,  while  wool  comes  from  an  animal.  In 
Diamond  Dyes  there  are  some  fifteen  fast  colors 
that  are  prepared  especially  lor  cotton  and  mixed 
goods.  These  dyes  give  colors  that  even  washing 
in  strong  soap-suds  or  exposure  to  sunlight  will 
not  fade. 

For  coloring  carpet-rags,  rugs,  and  everything 
liable  to  exposure  to  sunlight  or  to  hard  usage, 
nothing  equals  the  Diamond  Dyes.  People  whose 
rag-carpets  have  been  colored  with  Diamond 
Dyes  say  that  the  color  lasts  as  long  as  the  carpet 
itself. 

Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  free. 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


mujMm 

Artlstichomes  cost  no  more  than 
'ordinary  homes.   The  difference  ia 
'in  the  choice  of  wall  paper.  And 
ight  choice  does  not  add  to  the  ex- 
'pense  when  selections  are  made  from 
our  catalogue,  a  handsome  book 

BY  MAIL  FREE 

containing  choice  selections  from! 
the  works  of  the  best  wall  paper/ 
designers.      Prices    much  lower/ 
than  those  of  ordinary  dealers.; 
Sena  for  it  to-day.    When  you  write, 
teU  U3  what  rooms  you  plan  to  paper.. 

Agent*  Wanted  to  sell  wall  paper 
from  sample  books.  Large  commissions. 
Write  for  particulars. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN, 
18S1-1SSS  Filbert  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  wasbboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  mnch  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  Terriff  s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.   If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.   For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Cck  ,Box  i,  Portland*  Miciu 


STOP  THE  WASTE. 

The  old-fashioned  milk  "pan,  or  even  the 
improved  deep  setting  creamery  does 
not  get  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk. 
Since  centrifugal  separators  cost  too 
much  money,  what  shall  you  do?  Why. 

USE  THE  AQUATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

It  gets  all  the  cream,  -tops  all  waste 
and  does  it  cheaply.  Adapted  to  one  or 
more  cows.  Made  in  sizes  up  to  10 
cows.  Their  use  improves  the  quality 
of  the  butter.  Pri  e  S5  to  $11.  _  Full 
particulars  and  catalogue  free.  We  want 
agents  everywhere.  These  separators 
are  good  sellers.    Write  at  once. 

AQUATIC  SEPARATOR  MFG.  CO., 
Box  Elllffbursr,  New  York. 


FREE  TRIAL 


iDAYS  - 

buy  direct  from  factory.  Save 
■  atrents  larpe  profits.  #0  mone)  in 
advance.  WARRANTED  10  YEARS. 

$45  Arlington  Slatblne  for  $11.50 

$35  Arlington  Machine  for  $12.50 

Other  JIaehlnrs  JS.0O,  $8.25  »nd  $11.50 
all  attachments  free,  over  100,000  in 
use.  Catal ogue and  testimonials  Free. 
Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
CASH  BUTEKS'  UNION, 
158-164  W.VanBurenSt.,  B-7  Chicago,!!!. 


$1.25  ALARM  CLOCK  FREE 


'j-oi.  Triple  £xmct  Vanilla  . 
S-Ol.     "  *•  Leruuu 

l-lb.  Biking  Powder  .  . 
f»-lb  Oround  Pepper  .  . 

lb.        "        CiDOatOUD  . 

Jf-lh,     "      Allspice  . 

J,  lb.     *•      G Super  .  . 

U-lhi      *•      Clores  .  . 

VU..      "  Mustard 
The  Goods  Amount  to 
u  .  1 1  .  ■  Clock  Kree. 


Send  10  addresses  of 
people  owning  their 
homes  and  for 
sample  assortment 
and  get  the 

CLOCK  FREE 

Hoods  guaranteed  or  money  back, 
lilt:  COfiSUHFBS  SUPPLY  1(1., 
610  AtHood  l;u  .  .  I'Mll'Ada 


ROOF  PAINTING  CONTRACTORS 

or  those  desiring  to  go  into  this  profitable  busi- 
ness will  learn  iiineli  to  their  profit  bv  addressing 
T.  F.  ALLEN,  P.  O.  Box  153,  Covington,  Ky. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fallon  St..  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price, 
lion'l  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and'prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  slock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial,  tluaranteed  tlrst -class.  Dealers 
supplied.   52-pav;e  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Honorable,  genteel  1 ,  J/"v  r> \f  either  Bex,  no  can- 
vassing, no  capital  WIIKIV  required;  «e  Bend 
Kree  Samples   for  stamp.    It  will  pay 

you  to  Investigate.  So  Outfits  to  sell  sou  Equitable 
RepurtlngCo  ,  Dept.  I.  D.,  247  W.  125th  St. ,  N.  V . 


39P 

Don't  Rent 


ESTABLISH  A 
HOME  OF 
YOUR  OWN 

Read  "The  Corn  Belt,"  a  handsome 
monthly  paper,  beautifully  illustrated, 
containing  exact  and  truthful  informa- 
tion about  farm  lands  in  the  West. 
Send  25  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Corn  Belt, 
209  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


A  BICYCLE  for 


50c 


iIE>T'S  or  WOMEN'S 

can  be  had  through  our 
coupon  system  without 
anv  further  outlay  of 
cash.  The  "  Dalsimer  " 
S«  bicycle,  with  or  with- 
out automatic  coaster- 
and-brake :  two  years 
guarantee. 

Remit  by  post-office  or- 
der or  S-eent  stamps.  If 
not  entirely  satisfactory 
money  sent  back. 

Reference:  Hartford 
Rubber  Tire  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Mention  Farm  axd  Fiezside. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BICYCLE  AGENCY, 

Sylvan  DaUlmer.  President 
1*204=1206  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


We  Save  You  Money 


on  eyery  rod  of  fencing  yog 
buy  from  us.  Why?  Ba- 
cause  we  sell  you  the 


ADVANCE 
FENCE 


Direct  from  the  Factory  at  Wholesale. 

Dealers  cannot  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  you  can-  We 
eaveyon  the  middle  man's  profit.  You  get  a  good 
fence  at  a  low  price.  Beat*  a  hand  fence  machine 
all  to  pieces.  No  loose  ends  to  unrareL  All  closely 
Interwoven— cross  wires  cannot  slip.  Write  at  once 
for^our  free  circulars  and  special  discounts. 

Advance  Fence  Co.  31 04  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Jfour  Picture 

Enlarged  FREE! 

Do  not  send  any  MONET ; 
just  your  photo  or  of  some 
one  that  is  dear  to  you.  We 
will  enlarge  it  FBEE  of 
charge  and  lend  it  to  you 
prepaid.  Write  your  name 
and  address  on  back  of  photo 
and  enclose  ten  two-cent 
stamps.  Address, 

The  Cleveland  Electric  Llf  hi  Enlarging  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Established  1S90  (Incorporated.)       Dept.  A. 


Any  Initial  Desired 

10c. 


-  This  is  a  fine  SOLID 
©OLD   plated  initial 
I  ring:,  enameled  in  black 
Jaround  the  initial  and  is 
fully  worth  $1.00.  We  shall 
;  give  away  5,000  of  these  to  advertise  our  business.  ■ 
•  Send  10  cents  ro  pay  postage  and  packing.  S»nd  site  i 
3  CtJRTIX  JEWT.T.RT  TO..  Attlehnro.  Mass.  5 


USE  IT  FREE 

30  days  in  your  own  home  before  paying 
one  cent  in  ad vance  ^shipped  anywhere,  to 
anvone.for  30  days' test  trial.  We  risk  you. 
£60  White  Star  Machine,   -    -  $2i.OO 
$50  Pearl  Machine.    ....   IS. OO 
Standard  Machines,*^   C12.50,  16.00 
Full  set  of  attachments  free  ;buy  from  factory 
and  save  $10to  $40:WK  PAY  FREIGHT  thous- 
ands in  use:  eatalog-^showing  "20  other  styles, 
. _ ,  j.  free.    Each  machine  guaranteed  10  years. 

^j'-^SSSSri  CONSOLIDATED  WHOLESALE  SUPPLY  CO 

Address  (lo  full)   Dept9i,  215 S. Clinton St.,Cbjcago, 111. 


DON'T  BE  HARD  UP 


$2,000  A  YEAR  EASY. 

Gold,  SlUer,  Nickel  A  Beta* 
Plating;.  Gents  and  Ladies  at  home 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  using  acd 
aelliug  Prof  ©ray'a  Platers.  Plains, 
Watches,  Jewelry.  Tableware,  Bicycles. 
andallmetalgoods.  Noexperienee.heavy 
plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaran- 
teed. Only  outfits  complete,  ail  tools, 
lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  work. 
We  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secreu 
taHnv-  Testimonials,  samples, 
FREE.  C.'gRaA  i  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  8,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SURE  THING! 

If  there's  nnthUie  in  colled  sprlnss,  why  not  make 
mattresses  of  straight  wire?  Uut  there  Is,  you  know, 
and  the  coll  is  ours. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

S5  S30  3000  BICYCLES 

V*      *pww      Everyone  a  Bargain. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

2d  Hund— eooi  m       Tvr  ^"la.-.  $5loil£. 
.N^W  'yy  Model*  *1^.50  to«S0.  Nod*, 
i  hlshf  r.  We  guarantee  tosa***  jou  moDej.Urwt 
,!  variety      wlect  from.    l*>»Mt  UfBH  tier  quoted 
J  E»«rrj  cuMomerMtl.'flwl.  Stiippwi  lubjrct  to  e£«DlQ- 
/  atioa  and  apprertl.    No  moor;  In  nluiKt     A  ftw 
iroM  At! E NTS  WANTED,  For  price  11«  »nd  paril*,- 
-  uiaib  address  ttit  old  rtllkliie  bou»t. 

SHOW X-LEWIS  CO.,  tB  S>  ;itta  »»hl«1i  A»r.,  clki^u. 
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A  DEAD-SEA  APPLE 


By  Virna  Woods 


Author  of  "The  Amazons,' 


Chapter  V. 


'A  Modern  Magdalene,"  "Jason  Hildreth's  Identity," 
"An  Elusive  Lover,"  etc. 


'M  worried  about  Veva,"  Mrs.  Par- 
ker confided  to  her  husband 
one  day,  as  he  sat  on  the  ve- 
randa smoking  his  pipe  and 
looking  now  and  then  through 
the  open  door  of  his  black- 
smith-shop across  the  street, 
that  he  might  not  miss  a  pos- 
sible customer.    He  drew  in 
a  deep  breath,  and  exhaling 
a  fragrant  cloud  of  smoke,  spoke  through  his 
teeth. 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?-'  he  said. 

"She's  so  pale  and  thin.  I'm  afraid  she's  going 
to  be  sick,"  his  wife  replied. 

"Oh.  you're  fanciful,  Dora.  The  girl's  all 
right."  And  he  watched  contentedly  the  curls  of 
smoke  as  they  floated  slowly  away  in  the  air. 

Mrs.  Parker  sighed  and  reflected  with  some 
bitterness  that  it  had  always  been  thus  when  she 
had  sought  sympathy.  She  glanced  up  at  the  old 
man,  and  saw  that  he  was  looking  dreamily  away 
to  the  hills,  and  she  knew  that  his  thoughts  had 
passed  from  her  already,  and  were  busy  with 
memories  of  his  own.  She  did  not  interrupt  his 
reverie,  but  arose  and  went  into  the  house. 

"Phil,"  she  called,  looking  out  the  dining-room 
window  to  the  yard,  where  the  boy  had  attached 
a  hose  to  the  well,  and  was  "inventing"  some  new 
plaything,  "is  Babens  with  you?" 

"Yes,"  the  boy  replied.  "She's  right  around 
the  corner  of  the  house." 

"Well,"  said  his  mother,  "you  must  look  after 
her  a  little  while.  I'm  going  up  to  Mrs.  Leonard's 
to  see  how  her  rheumatism  is." 

"Where's  Annt  Veva?"  asked  the  boy,  his 
freckled  face  clouded  with  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment, x 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  she  must  be  lying  down. 
AuntrVeva  is  not  well,  and  you  must  take  care  of 
Babens.  And  don't  let  her  eat  any  fruit.  It  will 
make  her  sick." 

The  boy  assented  somewhat  sullenly,  and  a 
moment  later  he  saw  his  mother  passing  up  the 
street. 

"Babens!"  he  called,  and  the  child  came  to  him. 
"Xovv  don't  you  run  off  nor  eat  any  fruit,"  he 
sa^tt;- sacking  a  warning  forefinger  at  her.  "but 
stay  here;  and  don't  bother  brother,  for  lie  wants 
to  invent  a  new  process  of  hydraulic  mining." 

"All  right,"  said  Babens,  with  her  usual  air  of 
understanding  the  big  words  her  brother  had 
such  facility  in  acquiring  from  his  elders.  And 
she  straightway  went  off  to  follow  her  own  de- 
vices. 

Veva  was  not  lying  down  in  her  room,  as  Mrs. 
Parker  had  thought,  but  was  sitting  in  the  parlor 
looking  through  the  glass  door  at  the  deserted 
street.  She  started  as  she  heard  a  step  on  the 
threshold  behind  her.  and  turning,  met  the  gaze 
of  Theodore  Bland. 

He  went  in  and  drew  up  a  chair  beside  her.  A 
book  lay  face  down  on  her  lap.  It  was  the  volume 
of  Petrarch  he  had  given  her. 

"I  want  to  get  you  some  new  Italian  books,"  he 
said. 

"You  are  too  good  to  me,"  she  replied,  and  he 
remembered  that  she  had  used  the  same  words  to 
him  before. 

The  wanness  of  her  face  struck  him  with  a  pang 
of  remorse. 

"You  are  not  well,  Veva,"  he  said,  sadly.  "You 
look  like  a^-" 

"Like  a  what?"  she  asked,  smiling  again,  as  he 
paused  for  a  fitting  simile. 

"Like  a  white  Mariposa  lily."  he  concluded. 
And.  indeed,  there  was  something  in  her  frail 
beauty  suggestive  of  the  fragile  mountain  flower 
drooping  on  its  slender  stalk. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  softly.  "If  bur  souls 
were  doomed  to  transmigration  into  flowers  I 
would  choose  the  Mariposa  lily  for  my  next  in- 
carnation." 

"And  bloom  unseen  on  some  wild  mountain 
slope  amid  the  mosses  and  the  fern  brake.  It  is 
too  much  like  your  life,  Veva.  You  must  wish 
for  broader  opportunities." 

••And  do  you  think  there  is  not  a  moment  when 
I  am  not  wishing  for  them?"  she  cried.  "My  life 
had  grown  to  be  intolerable  here  until—" 

She  broke  off  in  sudden  confusion.  He  knew 
she  would  have  said  until  he  came.  Her  hand 
lay  on  the  arm  of  her  chair  close  beside  him.  He 
longed  to  lift  it  to  his  lips,  his  breast. 

"I  will  send  you  the  books  from  the  city,"  he 
said  instead.  "I  am  going  below  to-morrow." 

She  gave  a  faint  cry,  and  gripped  her  hands 
together  in  her  lap.  Her  eyes,  lifted  to  his,  were 
full  of  a  pleading  surprise. 

"I  will  not  be  gone  long,  Veva,"  he  said,  sooth- 
ingly.  "I  will  be  back  in  a  few  days." 

Her  hands  relaxed,  and  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped 
her. 

"You  must  think  me  very  foolish,"  she  said.  "I 
—I  would  miss  the  lessons." 

She  looked  so  adorable  inlier  sweet  embarrass- 
ment as  she  tried  to  cover  the  betrayal  of  her 
feeling  that  a  mad  wave  of  longing  swept  over 
him.  He  lifted  her  hand  from  her  lap,  and  pressed 
it  between  his  own.  He  leaned  toward  her.  and 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  luminous  with  love.  A 
moment  more  and  the  passion  he  had  so  long 


suppressed  would  have  broken  forth  in  a  torrent 
of  words. 

"Aunt  Veva.  Aunt  Veva!"  cried  a  voice,  shrill 
with  excitement. 

They  turned  and  saw  little  Phil  standing  in  the 
doorway,  his  white  hair  protruding  through  the 
broken  brim  of  his  hat,  and  an  expression  of  con- 
sternation on  his  sharp-featured,  precocious  face. 

"What  is  it?"  cried  the  girl,  jumping  to  her 
feet.         *  • 

"Babens  has  et  most  all  the  half  side  off  an 
apple,"  he  explained,  with  more  haste  than  lucid- 
ity, "and  mama  said  for  her  not  to  eat  any  fruit, 
and  she's  sick." 

"Where  is  sister?"  asked  Veva. 

"She's  gone  to  see  Mrs.  Leonard's  rheumatism, 
and  I  was  making  a  new  kind  of  sluice  for  hy- 
draulic mining,  and  Babens  went  off,  and  I  told 
her  not  to — " 

But  Veva  was  half  way  down  the  stairs.  The 
boy  followed  her. 

Theodore  Bland  did  not  see  the  girl  again  until 
dinner,  when  she  devoted  herself  to  Babens,  who 
sat  beside  her,  pale  and  a  little  fretful.   Phil  did 


The  train  had  been  in  an  hour,  but  she  had  been 
busy  with  Babens.  and  could  not  get  away  before. 
The  crowd  at  the  post-office  had  already  dispersed ; 
only  old  Hi  Graham,  from  Coon  Hollow,  who  had 
been  purchasing  a  supply  of  provisions,  was 
climbing  into  his  wagon  in  front,  of  the  store. 
Veva  went  in  and  stopped  before  the  mail  win- 
dow. 

"There's  a  letter  for  you,  Veva,"  said  the  old 
postmaster. 

The  girl's  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound. 

"It's  from  your  folks  in  Ohio,"  he  continued,  as 
he  lifted  the  pile  of  letters  in  G  and  peered  atthem 
through  his  glasses.  She  bit  her  lip  in  vexatious 
disappointment  as  he  handed  it  out. 

He  turned  to  replace  the  pile  of  letters  in  the 
pigeonhole! 

"Look  through  the  pile,  please,  Mr.  Leonard," 
said  Veva,  reluctant  to  give  up  her  hope. 

"But  that's  all  there  is,  Veva,  I  remember,"  he 
replied. 

"Just  look  to  please  me,"  the  girl  urged. 

He  complied,  with  an  indulgent  laugh.  As  he 
shifted  the  letters  in  his  hand  he  gave  a  sudden 
exclamation. 

"Harry!"  he  called  to  the  young  man  who 
lounged  behind  the  counter,  "go  out  and  stop  Hi 
Graham;  here's  a  letter  for  him." 

"Why,  didn't  he  ask  for  his  mail?"  said  Harry, 
in  surprise. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "but  I  found  one 
letter,  and  I  didn't  go  any  deeper." 

Hi  came  in  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  letter. 

"I  thought  one  was  enough  for  you,"  laughed 
the  postmaster,  apologetically. 

Hi  muttered  under  his  breath,  and  withdrew 
with  his  mail.  Mr.  Leonard  went  on  looking 
through  the  pile. 


They  turned  and  saw  little  Phil  standing  in  the  doorway 


not  participate  in  the  meal,  having  been  sent  to 
bed  in  disgrace. 

Though  Bland  sought  the  girl  later,  and  they 
spent  the  evening  over  their  books,  the  conver- 
sation interrupted  by  Phil  was  not  resumed.  He 
said  good-night  with  grave  gentleness,  and  held 
her  hand  just  a  moment  longer  than  usual. 

"It  is  good-by,  too,  Veva,"  he  said,  "for  I  will 
be  off  in  the  morning  before  you  are  up." 

"Good-by,"  she  said.  A  choking  in  her  throat 
prevented  further  utterance.  She  turned  and 
went  swiftly  to  her  room,  that  he  might  not  see  her 
emotion.  But  he  understood,  and  cursed  himself 
and  his  fate  under  his  breath. 

In  the  morning  he  ate  a  solitary  breakfast,  min- 
istered to  by  the  reluctant  Chock.  When  the  six- 
o'clock  train  swept  by  the  corner  of  the  house  he 
stood  on  the  platform  and  looked  at  Veva's  win- 
dows. The  shrill  whistle  and  the  puffing  of  the 
engine  roused  the  girl  from  a  troubled  sleep.  A 
strange  sense  of  foreboding  settled  heavily  on  her 
heart ;  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  wept. 


Chapter  VI. 
It  was  five  days  after  Theodore  Bland  had  gone 
away  that  Veva  went  to  the  post-office  with  an 
unacknowledged  hope  that  a  letter  might  be 
waiting  for  her.  On  the  second  day  of  his  ab- 
sence the  promised  books  had  come.  She  had  not 
asked  him  to  write  to  her,  but  now  that  his 
absence  had  prolonged  itself  beyond  the  expected 
time  she  could  not  quite  stifle  the  hope  that  he 
would  do  so.  . 


At  last  he  drew  out  a  letter  and  held  it  close  to 
his  eyes,  to  examine  the  post-mark. 

"This  is  from  San  Francisco,"  he  remarked.  "I 
don't  see  how  I  came  to  overlook  it." 

He  did  not  see  that  Veva  was  holding  out  a 
trembling  little  hand  for  the  letter. 

"The  address  is  type-written,"  he  went  oh; 
"p»rhaps  it's  only  a  circular."  And  he  gave  it  to 
her  at  last. 

Sbe  went  out  into  the  sunlit  air,  a  sudden  black- 
ness before  her  eyes.  That  the  letter  was  from 
Bland  she  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment.  Her  heart 
throbbed;  she  trembled.  But  the  intense  excite- 
ment passed,  and  she  walked  down  the  dusty 
street  as  in  a  dream. 

She  met  no  one  in  the  house,  and  went  up  to  her 
own  room.  Closing  and  locking  the  door,  she  sat 
down  by  the  window  and  tore  open  the  envelope. 
A  warm  flush  crept  over  her  face,  as  with  an  im- 
pulse she  lifted  the  letter  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

Then  she  read,  and  her  face  grew  rigid  and 
pale.  She  stared  at  the  open  sheet,  but  the  words 
had  become  a  blur  to  her  eyes  and  a  senseless 
sound  to  her  mind.  They  ran  briefly  thus : 

"I  am  going  away,  and  shall  not  see  you  again. 
Think  kindly  of  me  if  you  can.  I  have  not  dared 
to  tell  you  what  you  might  have  been  to  me;  but 
you  must  know  that  I  love  and  worship  you'sweet 
Veva  Gladding.  It  is  because  I  love  you  that  I 
am  going  away ;  but  henceforth  my  life  will  not  be 
so  lonely  as  though  you  had  never  crossed  my 
path.  .       -  T.  B."_ 


The  paper  fell  from  her  hand  and  fluttered  to 
the  floor.  She  roused  herself,  and  picking  it  up, 
put  it  carefully  away  in  her  desk.  Then  she 
crossed  the  room  and  threw  herself  upon  the  bed. 
Her  heart  throbbed  with  a  strange  sharp  pain. 

It  must  have  been  hours  that  she  lay  there 
suffering,  for  the  twilight  gathered  slowly  in  the 
room,  and  she  knew  from  the  sound  of  cow-bells 
that  the  cattle  had  been  driven  into  the  corral. 
She  wondered  in  a  dull,  indifferent  way  that  no 
one  had  called  her  to  lunch,  for  she  did  not  know 
that  Mrs.  Leonard  had  been  violently  ill,  and  had 
sent  for  her  sister.  Even  the  children,  busy  at. 
their  play,  had  not  disturbed  her,  and  the  long 
afternoon  had  worn  away  in  silence.  At  intervals 
she  pressed  her  hands  against  her  heart,  striving 
to  ease  its  heavy  beating,  and  thinking  the  while 
that  after  all  it  mattered  little  whether  it  ceased 
or  not.  A  strange  mental  apathy  had  fallen  upon 
her,  and  she  saw  stretching  before  her  a  weary 
succession  of  years  without  hope.  She  did  not 
moan  nor  cry  out;  she  only  lay  in  a  rigid  calm, 
indifferent  to  the  familiar  sights  and  sounds  that 
made  up  her  little  world. 

The  twilight  deepened.  Soft  steps  came  up  the 
stairway  and  through  the  hall,  pausing  at  her 
door.  The  knob  turned,  then  a. voice  called  to 
her. 

"Veva!  What  is  the  matter?" 

"Wait  a  minute,  sister,  and  I  will  open  the 
door,"  the  girl  replied. 

She  arose  and  crossed  the  room,  staggering  a 
little  as  she  walked.  She  stretched  out  a  trembling 
hand  and  slipped  the  lock  in  the  door. 

Mrs.  Parker  came  into  the  room  and  lit  the 
lamp  on  the  table. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Veva?"  she  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

"I  have  sharp  pains  in  my  heart,"  the  girl  re- 
plied.  "I  have  been  lying  down." 

"You  must  have  taken  cold,"  said  her  sister, 
"for  your  window  is  open.  It  is  probably  neu- 
ralgia. Come  down-stairs,  and  I  will  give  you 
some  quinine  before  we  go  out  to  dinner." 

The  girl  brushed  back  her  tumbled  hair,  and 
followed  her  sister  out  of  the  room.  As  she 
crossed  the  door-sill  she  reeled,  and  striking  the 
casing,  fell  back  heavily  to  the  floor.  Mrs.  Par- 
ker turned  with  a  cry,  and  knelt  beside  her. 
By  the  light  of  the  lamp  she  had  left  burning  on 
the  table  she  saw  that  Veva's  face  wore  a  deathly 
pallor,  and  her. breath  fluttered  unevenly. 

"She  is  going  to  faint,"  she  cried,  in  alarm,  and 
stepping  to  the  head  of  the  stairway,  called  Mr. 
Parker,  who  w'as  sitting  in  the  office  with  a  guest. 

The  old  man  came  out  leisurely,  quickening  his 
step  at  sight  of  his  wife's  terrified  face. 

■•Veva  has  fainted,"  said  Mrs.  Parker. 

He  followed  her  to  the  room,  and  lifting  the 
girl  in  his  arms,  laid  her  on  the  bed.  Her  eyelids 
drooped,  but  she  had  not  lost  consciousness.  Her 
face  and  hands  were  as  cold  as  though  she  were 
dead. 

"Bring  me  some  whisky,"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  as 
she  began  to  chafe  the  inert  little  hands.  But  the 
whisky  had  no  apparent  effect. 

"We  must  put  her  hands  in  hot  water,"  said 
Mrs.  Parker.  "Go  down  and  ask  Chock  for 
some." 

The  old  man  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
turned with  a  steaming  basin.  As  Mrs.  Parker 
put  the  cold  little  hands  in  the  water  the  girl  gave 
a  low  cry.  A  sharp  pain  as  of  a  knife-thrust  had 
pierced  her  breast,  but  the  warmth  and  color 
came  back  to  her  face,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
was  able  to  rise  and  follow  her  sister  to  the 
dining-room. 

After  dinner  she  said  she  felt  better,  and  sat  in 
the  sitt  ing-room  with  Mrs.  Parker  and  a  school- 
teacher, who  was  on  her  way  to  Wild  Rose  Flat. 

About  eight  o'clock  little  Phil  came  in  with  the 
evening  mail.  Mrs.  Parker  opened  the  letter  he 
handed  her,  and  several  bills  fell  out. 

"Veva!"  she  exclaimed,  wrhen  she  had  finished 
reading  it,  "Mr.  Bland  is  not  coming  back.  He 
has  sent  the  money  for  his  board,  and  says  we  are , 
not  to  trouble  ourselves  to  send  him  the  things  in 
his  room." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Veva,  indifferently.  She  was 
sitting  in  a  rocking-chair  with  her  head  propped 
on  her  hand. 

"Could  she  have  sent  him  away?"  thought  Mrs. 
Parker,  in  perplexity.  "Or  did  I  only  imagine 
there  was  something  between  them?" 

She  asked  herself  this  questiou  again  and  again 
with  troubled  retrospection  of  the  last  six  months, 
during  the  long  hours  that  she  lay  awake  that 
night.  She  blamed  herself  for  not  having  sought 
her  sister's  confidence,  and  for  having  made  no 
effort  to  learn  something  of  the  strange  boarder 
who  had  kept  his  business  and  his  past  life 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery.  She  felt  un- 
easy, too,  about  Veva's  health,  but  she  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  this  anxiety  that  it  hardly 
pressed  more  heavily  than  usual  upon  her. 

In  the  morning,  however.  Veva  did  not  come 
down  to  breakfast.  Mrs.  Parker  arranged  some 
toast  and  poached  eggs  and  tea  on  a  tray,  using 
her  best  china  and  a  dainty  tray-cloth  to  make  the 
viands  tempting  to  the  girl.  She  went  up-stairs  - 
and  tapped  at  Veva's  door.  At  first  there  was  no 
response,  then  a  faint  voice  said,  "Come."  She 
tried  to  turn  the  knob,  but  the  door  was  locked. 
She  went  out  on  the  veranda,  and  raising  the 
window,  stepped  into  the  room.  Veva  was  lying 
in  bed,  her  hand  pressed  against  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Parker  set  the  tray  on  the  table,  and  bent 
anxiously  over  her  sister. 

"You  are  sick,  Veva,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Mrs.  Parker. 

"It  is  the  same,  my  heart,"  the  girl  replied,  and 
Mrs.  Parker  thought  she  would  again  lose  con- 
sciousness. 

This  time  it  was  two  hours  before  the  simple 
remedies  applied  had  any  effect  upon  the  patient, 
who  roused  from  one  sinking  spell  only  to  relapse 
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into  another.  At  last  Mrs.  Parker  rose  from  her 
kneeling  posture  by  the  bed,  and  laid  down  the 
little  hands,  whose  fluctuating  w  armth  had  again 
returned. 

•I  will  get  Gilbert  to  saddle  Xell  and  go  to 
Minerville  for  l>r.  Baxter."  she  said.  "1  won't 
wait  for  the  stage." 

Gilbert  was  the  boy  that  took  care  of  the  horses 
and  the  cattle  for  his  board  while  he  went  to 
school  in  the  village.  Fortunately,  it  w  as  not  yet 
time  for  school,  and  she  knew  she  would  find  him 
somewhere  about  the  place. 

She  took  time  to  write  a  note  to  Theodore 
Bland  to  send  on  the  afternoon  train. 

"If  there  has  been  anything  between  them," 
she  thought,  "it  may  bring  him  back.  And  who 
knows  what  it  might  do  for  Veva!" 

She  went  back  to  sit  w  ith  Veva  till  the  doctor 
should  come.  The  girl  had  fallen  asleep  with  her 
hand  on  her  heart.  Mrs.  Parker  drew  the  hand 
gently  away,  and  held  it  clasped  between  her 
own.  The  shouts  and  laughter  of  Babens  and 
Phil  came  up  to  her  from  the  garden  below. 


Chapter  VII. 

Through  the  wind  and  mist  of  a  blustering  San 
Francisco  day  Theodore  Bland  walked  out  Bat- 
tery street,  and  stopped  at  the  post-office  on  his 
way  to  the  steamer.  He  had  engaged  passage  for 
Honolulu,  and  his  baggage  had  already  gone  to 
the  wharf.  The  clerk  handed  him  a  letter,  and 
he  started  as  he  saw  that  the  postmark  was  Lu- 
pine Springs.  He  "wondered  if  Veva  could  have 
written  to  him. 

As  he  hurried  out  upon  the  street  he  tore  open 
the  envelope,  and  drew  out  two  folded  sheets. 
One  was  the  receipt  for  his  board-bill,  the  other 
was  a  short  note : 

"Dear  Mr.  Blaxd:— \Ve  are  very  sorry  that 
you  have  gone  away,  and  without  giving  us  the 
opportunity  of  saying  good-by.  I  am  sure  you 
will  regret  to  learn  that  Veva  is  very  sick.  She 
has  repeated  attacks  of  heart-trouble,  with  in- 
tervals of  semiconsciousness.  I  have  sent  to 
Minerville  for  the  doctor. 

"Wishing  you  success  and  happiness  in  your 
new  home,  I  am  Sincerely  yours, 

"Dora  Parker." 

Crumpling  the  note  in  his  pocket  he  faced  about 
and  rapidly  retraced  the  way  he  had  come.  He 
drew  out  his  watch  as  he  walked,  and  quickened 
his  pace  with  a  muttered  exclamation.  Boarding 
the  first  car  he  met  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
ferry  just  as  the  gate  was  about  to  close.  He 
shouted  to  the  gateman,  and  pulling  out  a  ferry- 
ticket  he  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket,  gave  it 
to  him  and  passed  in.  As  he  sprang  on  the  boat 
just  before  the  gangway  was  drawn  up.  and  bur-' 
ried  up  the  steps  to  the  deck,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  face  in  the  crowd  below.  It  was  a  thin,  dark 
face,  with  near-sighted  eyes  that  peered  through 
pince-nez  glasses.  The  man  lifted  his  hat  and 
disclosed  a  white  lock  in  the  darkness  of  his  hair. 

Bland  turned  cold,  and  the  sweat  broke  out  on 
his  face.  "With  trembling  limbs  he  stumbled  up 
the  stairs,  hoping  that  he  had  not  been  observed, 
and  would  not  be  followed  to  the  upper  deck.  He 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  boat  w  atching  the  stair- 
way. 

A  low  fog  hung  over  the  city,  through  which  the 
steep  streets  and  the  towers  and  roofs  of  the 
houses  showed  dim  and  indistinct.  Telegraph  Hill 
looming  faint  in  the  foreground.  As  the  boat 
neared  (ioat  island  the  sound  of  harp  and  violins 
stole  softly  from  the  saloon  to  the  outer  deck  in 
sad  sweet  strains  that  pierced  the  heart  with 
vague  regrets. 

"Do  you  know,"  Bland  heard  a  lady  near  him 
say  to  her  companion,  "that  they  say  the  great 
number  of  attempted  suicides  from  the  ferry  is 
caused  by  that  music?  And  it  is  always  as  the 
boat  is  nearing  Goat  island  that  the  attempt  is 
made." 

The  idle  words  repeated  themselves  in  the  in- 
voluntary listener's  ears  with  a  strange  persis- 
tence. What  an  easy  way  out  of  his  own  troubles 
was  thus  suggested  to  him !  One  plunge,  and  all 
was  over.  He  felt  for  a  moment  that  it  would  be 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  life.  But  his 
inherent  common  sense  asserted  itself  with  re- 
lentless force.  It  might  indeed  be  well  to  end  his 
life  in  the  bay.  but  the  chances  were  against  his 
being  permitted  to  do  so.  He  had  an  instinctive 
dislike  of  scenes,  and  he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  being  rescued  by  the  life-boat,  and 
brought  dripping  upon  the  ferry  in  the  midst  of  a 
gaping  crowd.  And  he  shuddered  as  he  thought 
that  in  that  crowd  would  surely  be  a  thin,  dark 
man  peering  at  him  with  near-sighted  eyes.  Then 
the  publicity  of  possible  failure  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  by  a  man  who  had  been  courting 
secieey  in  thf  seclusion  of  Lupine  Springs.  Last 
of  all,  if  nothing  else  had  deterred  him,  the 
thought  of  Veva  would  surely  have  done  so— poor, 
suffering  little  Veva,  whom  he  loved  with  so 
agonized  a  longing.  11  he  escaped  the  face  in  the 
crowd  on  the  other  side  he  would  go  toiler;  he 
would  see  her;  he  would  have  everything  done 
that  could  be  done  for  her  relief.  As  to  the  future 
he  could  not  decide.  He  was  tilled  with  the  tense 
excitement  of  the  present. 

He  saw  the  face  and  lost  it  again  as  he  hurried 
through  the  crowd  at  the  Oakland  pier  to  his 
train.  But  after  he  had  seated  himself  the  man 
came  up  to  the  window  of  a  car.  and  began  talk- 
ing to  some  one  inside.  Bland  drew  back  in  his 
seat,  hoping  to  escape  observation.  He  might 
have  done  so  had  not  the  man  outside  remained 
standing  where  he  was  after  the  train  began  to 
move.  In  the  moment  that  Bland  flashed  past 
him  he  saw  and  recognized  him.  With  a  muttered 
exclamation  he  jumped  on  the  rear  platform  of  the 
car  as  it  whirled  by.  Bland,  leaning  out  of 
the  window.  s;(w  him  fall  backward  to  the  floor 
of  the  mole.  He  was  picked  up  by  some  by- 
staudeis.  and  hall  supported,  half  carried  away. 


Bland  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  seriously 
hurt  or  only  a  little  stunned.  The  engine  shrieked, 
and  the  train  swept  out  of  the  mole  into  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Bland  congratulated  himself 
that  he  was  on  the  Liverinore  train,  and  that 
possible  pursuit  would  be  diverted  from  the  true 
direction  to  San  Jose  or  some  southern  point,  for 
to  an  outside  observer  the  probabilities  were 
strong  against  a  man's  taking  the  longer  route  to 
Sacramento. 

He  reached  the  latter  place  in  time  for  the 
evening  train  to  Lupine  Springs. 

The  few  hours  of  travel  seemed  interminably 
long.  As  the  train  passed  out  of  the  valley  and 
made  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  foot-hills  the  way 
was  marked  by  his  increasing  fears.  The  contour 
of  the  hills,  the  sleepy  little  stations  that  dotted 
the  line  of  the  road,  the  florid,  good-natured  face 
of  the  conductor,  who  sat  and  chatted  w  ith  the 
passengers,  seeming  to  know  them  all,  brought 
back  with  a  vividness,  half  pleasure,  half  pain,  the 
memory  of  the  day  be  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
little  haven  in  the.  hollow  of  the  hills.  Again,  in 
retrospect,  he  looked  through  the  window  as  the 
train  rounded  the  curve,  and  saw  a  vision  like  a 
Madonna  holding  a  child  in  her  arms.  The 
ethereal  beauty  of  the  delicate  face,  the  plump 
prettiness  of  the  child,  the  pink  and  white 
draperies  of  the  two.  came  back  to  him  in  a  stab- 
bing recollection  of  remorse.  "If  she  should  die. 
if  she  should  die!"  he  kept  repeating  to  himself. 
The  words  seemed  to  sound  above  the  rumble  of 
the  train  and  the  shrieking  of  the  engine  and  the 
hum  of  conversation  on  the  car. 

When  at  last  he  got  out  at  the  familiar  little 
station  he  saw  that  a  light  was  burning  in  Veva's 
room.  He  nodded  silently  to  the  two  or  three 
loafers  on  the  depot  platform,  and  hurried  across 
to  the  house.  There  was  no  one  on  the  veranda 
or  in  the  halls.  He  glanced  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  saw  little  Phil  curled  up  in  the  rocking-chair, 
with  Babens  on  his  lap. 

"Aunt  Veva  sick."  said  the  child,  looking  up  at 
him  without  surprise. 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

"Phil,"  he  said,  "will  you  tell  your  mama  that 
I  am  here?" 

"Yes,  if  you'll  look  after  Babens."  said  the 
boy.  mindful  of  past  experience.  "Mama's  com- 
ing down  after  awhile  to  put  her  to  bed." 

Bland  sat  down,  and  set  the  child  on  his  knee. 

"Tell  me  about  Aunt  Veva,  Babens,"  he  said, 
as  the  boy  disappeared. 

"She's  all  sick,"  said  the  child,  plaintively.  "She 
won't  talk  to  Babens." 

A  moment  later  Mrs.  Parker  came  down. 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  come,"  she  said,  as  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

"How  is  she?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"She  is  no  better."  was  the  reply.  "Dr.  Baxter 
was  here  this  afternoon,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
know  what  to  do  for  her." 

"Is  she  conscious?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  she  is  conscious."  said  Mrs.  Parker,  "but 
she  is  too  weak  to  talk." 

He  started  and  turned  pale. 

"Come  up  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Parker.  "She 
will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

He  handed  the  child  to  Phil,  who  had  come  back 
and  stood  by  the  table,  yawning  and  rubbing  his 
eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

•  Babens  wants  to  see  Aunt  Veva,"  protested 
the  child,  as  Phil  took  her  in  his  arms. 

As  Bland  followed  Mrs.  Parker  out  of  the  room 
he  had  the  curious  sensation  of  being  a  spectator 
at  the  drama  of  his  own  life.  He  wondered  what 
the  next  scene  of  the  play  would  be.  but  the  fa- 
miliar objects  about  him  caused  a  erowd  of 
recollections  to  surge  upon  his  mind  and  restore 
the  feeling  of  his  ow  n  identity. 

The  door  of  the  sick-chamber  stood  ajar,  show- 
ing, as  they  approached,  the  same  section  of  the 
room,  with  the  shelf  of  books,  the  work-basket 
and  the  muslin  window-curtains  that  he  remem- 
bered seeing  as  he  pushed  open  the  door  to  lay 
the  volume  of  Petrarch  on  the  table.  The  sweet 
pain  of  recollection  w  as  succeeded  by  the  excite- 
ment of  seeing  the  fair,  white  face  among  the 
pillows  turn  to  him  inquiringly.  A  soft  flush 
overspread  its  pallor,  and  a  new  light  shone  in  the 
eyes.  The  lips  parted  in  the  one  word,  "The- 
odore." 

He  stepped  to  her  side,  thrilling  with  a  strange 
joy.  She  had  never  called  him  by  the  familiar 
name  before.  He  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips.  She  smiled  again,  her  eyes  lighting 
up  with  soft  fire.  He  sat  down  beside  her,  hold- 
ing her  hand  between  his  own. 

"Do  you  feel  better,  Veva?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"Have  you  any  pain  now?"  he  went  on. 

"Yes,"  she  repeated,  "but  it  doesn't  matter  any 
more." 

"She  has  not  spoken  so  much  since  yesterday," 
said  Mrs.  Parker,  rising  and  standing  by  her  side. 
But  with  a  sudden  movement  the  girl  had  with- 
drawn her  hand  from  Bland's,  and  pressed  it  to 
her  heart.  , 

It  was  half  an  hour  later,  after  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  back  the  fluttering  breath  that 
seemed  about  to  leave  her  frail  body,  that  Bland 
arose  and  turned  to  Mrs.  Parker.  , 

"I  am  going  out,"  he  said.  "I  will  be  back  in  a 
few  minutes.  Can  I  see  yon  then  in  the  sitting- 
room?" 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Parker  replied,  looking  at  him  in 
some  surprise. 

"Good-night,  Veva,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  girl. 

"Good-night,"  she  repeated,  following  him  w  ith 
wistful  eyes.  I 

He  went  down  the  stairs  and  out  on  the  street. 

"I  will  have  him  if  it  takes  a  thousand -dollar 
fee,"  h'e  muttered,  as  he  went  to  the  depot  tel- 
egraph-ottice. 

Five  minutes  later  he  returned,  and  found  Mrs. 
Parker  in  the  sitting-room.  Mrs.  Fellows  had 
come  to  sit  up  with  Veva  till  midnight. 


"Mrs.  Parker,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  room, 
"I  have  telegraphed  for  the  greatest  specialist  on 
heart-diseases  in  San  Francisco.  Unless  there  is 
something  I  can  do  for  you  here  I  am  going  back 
to  the  office  to  wait  for  the  answer." 

Mrs.  Parker  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"But.  Mr.  Bland."  she  protested,  "we  cannot 
afford  it.  We  could  not  raise  the  money  to  pay 
the  fee." 

"Never  mind  the  fee."  he  said,  with  some  im- 
patience. "Do  you  think  I  can  sit  here  and  let 
Veva  die?" 

"But  Dr.  Baxter—" 

"I  have  not  forgotten,"  interrupted  Bland,  "that 
Dr.  Baxter  called  a  case  of  smallpox  the  measles, 
and  let  all  Minerville  go  to  the  funeral." 

With  these  words  he  turned  and  left  the  house. 
As  Mrs.  Parker  went  out  to  look  for  Babens  and 
Phil  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

[TO  BE  CONTESTED] 


AN  OLD  WEDDING-RING 

It  was  made,  they  said,  from  the  guinea  gold, 
Poor  little  ring,  so  frail  and  old; 
It  is  worn  to  a  thread,  for  ah,  it  has  known 
A  world  of  love,  and  regrets  outgrown. 

As  I  look  at  the  ring,  so  fragile,  so  frail. 

That  shines  on  my  hand  while  I  whisper  my  tale, 

I  stoop,  the  delicate  thread  to  kiss. 

For  it  breathes  anew  of  its  Hved-ont  bliss. 

And  ronld  I  go  back  to  the  years  that  have  passed, 
With  the  tender  look  that  she  wore  to  the  last, 
My  grandmother's  face,  uprising  fair, 
VS'oulil  smile,  as  if  list'ning  to  Love  s  sweet  prayer. 

By  the  ocean  she  lived,  and  loved,  and  wed. 
And  beside  it  her  first  glad  vows  were  said, 
While  mid  chorus  of  billows  that  singing  broke, 
It  was  there  the  voice  of  her  future  spoke. 

Ah,  well!— she  vanished  a  long  time  ago: 
She  had  joys  and  regrets  that  we  all  must  know, 
But  she  sleeps  with  her  lover,  in  changeless  repose, 
And  perchance  remembers  it  all.   Who  knows? 

—Annie  G.  Murray. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  WRITING 

The  origin  of  writing  is  a  subject  that  has  much 
exercised  the  learned  of  late,  and  Prof.  Hommel, 
of  Munich,  has  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  some  further  proofs  of  his 
theory  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  im- 
ported from  Babylonia,  where  picture-writing  is 
known  to  have  preceded  the  cuneiform.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Prof. 
Hommel's  paper,  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Ball,  chaplain  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  a  distinguished  Babylonian 
scholar,  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Babylonian  picture-characters  were  the  origin  of 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  of  the  Chinese 
characters  as  well.  As  these  three  scripts,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Chinese,  are 
immeasurably  older  than  any  other  yet  discovered 
—and  Mr.  Ball  is  generally  held  to  have  proved 
his  case  so  far  as  Chinese  is  concerned— we  may 
look  upon  the  Babylonians  as  the  first  inventors 
of  the  art  of  putting  thoughts  on  paper. 

The  orgin  of  our  own  alphabet  is,  however,  not 
so  certain  as  it  was  lately  held  to  be.  Dr.  Rouge's 
theory,  that  it  was  derived  from  Phemcian.  which 
was  itself  taken  from  a  debased  form  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  has  until  now  held  the  field, 
and  has  been  adopted  by,  among  others.  Canon 
Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  standard  work  on  "The  Al- 
phabet." But  Mr.  Arthur  Evens,  the  keeper  of 
the  Ashmolean.  has  discovered  in  Crete  a  system 
of  linear  signs,  which  he  assigns  to  the  prehistoric 
Greek  or  "Mycenaean"  age.  These  signs  have 
been  very  much  in  evidence  in  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie's  just  concluded  lectures  at  TTniversity 
college,  and  the  professor  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  there  was  about  2.000  B.  C.  a  regular 
system  of  signs  used  in  Crete.  Cyprus.  Libya  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fulfilling,  in  some  degree,  the  purpose  of 
correspondence.  If  this  be  so  we  should  have 
another  source  for  the  Pheniciau  letters  quite  in- 
dependent of  hieroglyphics.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


LAST  VOYAGE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

Under  a  brilliant  summer  sky  the  remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus  were  brought  home  to 
Seville— home  to  the  city  where  more  than  four 
hundred  years  ago  he  came  in  triumph  to  receive 
the  homage  and  thanks  of  his  grateful  sovereigns. 
Up  the  same  river,  through  the  same  streets,  to 
the  same  old  cathedral,  which  he  traveled  in  the 
flesh  and  flush  of  life,  the  little  box  of  dust— all 
that  remains  of  the  once  great  man— was  brought 
in  befitting  ceremony  back  from  the  Indies,  the 
pride  of  Spain,  to  rest  sadly  enough  among  the 
other  relics  of  past  greatness. 

There  was  a  brilliant  gathering  at  a  properly 
decorated  landing  on  the  river  embankment.  All 
branches  of  the  official  life  of  Spain  were  repre- 
sented—church and  state— glittering  in  the  bright 
sunlight  in  uniforms  and  vestments  of  every  hue 
and  elaboration.  Conspicuous  among  all  was  the 
Duke  of  Veragua,  in  a  resplendent  admiral's  uni- 
form, cocked  bat  with  white  feathers  and  gold 
lace,  brilliant  decorations,  pink  silk  sash  and 
belt,  and  crape  tied  in  conspicuous  bows  on  his 
left  arm  and  sword-hilt.  There  was  the  arch- 
bishop, in  his  richly  figured  vestments,  followed 
by  the  two  1  it  1 1  e-  boy  train-bearers;  the  cardinal  in 
his  purple  cape,  bishops  and  priests,  army  and 
navy  officers,  foreign  representatives,  civil  dig- 
nitaries in  evening  dress,  boys  bearing  heavy 
candlesticks  in  which  huge  candles  burned  sickly 
in  the  bright  sunlight,  but  poured  streams  of 
candle-grease  on  inattentive  uniforms— a  gath- 
ering that  sparkled  under  the  arches  of  laurel  and 
the  streaming  flags,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and 
guards,  and  viewed  by  thousands  of  Seville's  light- 
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hearted  populace,  all  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  Giralda,  which  came  in  good  time,  amid  the 
booming  of  salutes,  and  the  excitement  of  landing 
the  precious  box  containing  the  remains. 

The  Duke  of  Veragua  went  on  board  the  ship 
to,  view  the  relic,  and  then  followed  it  in  proces- 
sion through  the  crowded  streets  and  beneath  the 
many  balconies,  where  the  senoras  and  Carmens 
of  old  Seville  were  grouped  to  see  the  show.  Ar- 
rived at  the  cathedral,  there  was  a  service  of 
great  solemnity,  conducted  while  the  people 
packed  and  crowded  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  tall 
bier,  where,  surrounded  by  many  huge  candles, 
the  little  box  was  perched  high  up  on  the  top  of 
all.  "Women  knelt  in  groups  before  the  altar  rail, 
the  rich  tones  of  melody  thundered  and  melted 
through  the  gloom  of  old  arches  and  recesses,  the 
sunlight  streamed  in  through  a  distant  window, 
lighting  up  the  tops  of  the  heads  and  faces  of  the 
crowd  who  stood  in  the  gloom,  the  many  candles 
spread  a  soft  light  around  the  bier,  while  the  in- 
cense rose  in  thin  clouds  as  the  service  proceeded, 
conducted  by  all  the  clergy  present.  A  guard  of 
soldiers  stood  fixed  around  the  precious  relic,  and 
a  row  of  priests  in  front  of  them  held  candles 
while  the  cardinal  went  in  solemn  procession 
twice  around  the  bier.  The  choir  of  priests  sang 
the  services  from  the  old  parchment  volumes, 
turning  the  huge  leaves  of  sprawling  bars  and 
notes  large  enough  to  be  read  across  the  aisle. 

The  service  over,  the  box— with  the  one  small 
bone  and  heap  of  dust— was  taken  down  with  the 
greatest  care  by  the  cathedral  servants,  gently 
lifted  down  on  to  a  huge  plush  cushion,  and  then 
covered  by  a  cloth,  and  with  great  solemnity  car- 
ried and  treasured  away,  under  lock  and  key, 
surrounded  by  a  strong  guard.— "William  Ben- 
goughj  in  Collier's  "Weekly. 


THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  comet  which  an  Austrian  astronomer  states 
will  next  year  buck  the  earth  into  kingdom  come, 
and  toss  it,  disemboweled,  to  fertilize  the  furrows 
of  space  where  worlds  foment,  already  projects 
a  light  which  we  have  lacked  into  the  beauties  of 
Austrian  astronomy.  Since  the  day  when  a 
French  astronomer  declared  that  comets  were 
composed  of  diamonds  and  gold  we  have  en- 
countered nothing  more  entertaining.  A  little 
over  a  century  ago  comets  were  learnedly 
regarded  as  siderial  automobiles  packed  not  with 
globe  but  with  universe  trotters.  Maupertius 
pictures  one  pulling  up  at  Paris  and  wondered 
who  would  be  the  more  surprised,  the  boulevar- 
diers  oi\the  tourists.  The  imagination  of  Ambrose 
Pare  was  capable  of  even  greater  flights.  In  his 
work  entitled  "Celestial  Monsters"  he  describes 
a  blood-colored  comet  that  sailed  about  freighted 
with  axes,  knives  and  swords,  and  which  was 
manned  with  hideously  bearded  gnomes.  "So 
horrible-  and  frightful  was."  he  says,  "the 
spectacle  of  it,  and  such  terror  did  it  engender 
among  the  devout,  that  many  fell  sick,  and  other's 
died."  Lambert  hastened  to  the  rescue.  In  his 
"Ctjsmologieal  Letters"  he  distinctly  stated  that 
a  blood-colored  comet,  however  well  equipped, 
could  only  destroy  a  few  kingdoms.  But  later  he 
was  induced  to  admit  that  a  real  big  one  might 
carry  off  the  moon  or  hurl  us  "beyond  the  region 
of  ■  Saturn,  where  hideous  winter  reigns  inter- 
minably." Kepler  himself  believed  that  comets 
were  animated.  He  said  there  were  more  in  the 
sky_than  fish  in  the^  ocean.  Arago  saw  and 
counted  them  all.  According  to  him,  there  were 
exactly  seventeen  million  five  hundred  thousand. 
According  to  Laplace,  one  of  them  produced  the 
deluge.  On  the  other  hand,  Newton  announced 
that  a  comet  as  long  as  from  here  to  Saturn 
would,  if  condensed  to  the  degree  of  our  at- 
mosphere, find  comfortable  quarters  in  a  thimble. 
Now  comes  this  Austrian  gentleman.  The 
peacock  which  he  sees  in  the  perihelion  disturbs 
us  as  little  as  it  disturbs  Flammarion.  "We 
assume,  as  he  does,  that  the  end  of  the  earth  will 
coincide,  not  with  the  end  of  the  century,  but 
with  the  end  of  the  sun.  When  that  event  occurs 
we  shall  all  have  been  too  long  dead  to  bother. 


THE  FARM  AFMD  FIRESIDE 


THE  WEALTH  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

The  wealth  of  the  American  people  to-day  sur- 
passes  that  of  any  other  nation,  past  or  present. 

The  development  of  the  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial;, powers  of  the  United  States  has  in  the  last 
seventy  years  been  stupendous,  but  our  immediate 
concern  is  not  with  that,  but  with  the  marvelous 
growth  in  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  census 
taken  in  1S20  showed  the  wealth  of  the  United 
states  as  $1,960,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $205  for 
eachliea,d  of  the  population.  Seventy  years  later, 
to  take  the  whole  length  of  human  life,  the  return 
was  8*5,037,000,000,  or  81,039  for  each  inhabitant. 
The  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  uniform  through- 
out the  period  mentioned.  In  the  first  interval  of 
twenty  years  bur  country  doubled  its  wealth,  in 
the  second  it  was  quadrupled,  but  in  following 
year's,  although  the  increase  of  wealth  for  each 
head  was  unprecedented,  the  rate  of  geometrical 
progression  was  much  less. 

From  1S21  to  1840  the  average  annual  increase 
was  about  one  hundred  million,  or  a  little  over 
seven  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  head  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  in  the  next  twenty  years  it  was  about  six 
hundred  and  thirty-five  million,  or  nearly  thirty 
dollars  for  each  inhabitant ;  from  1861  to  1880  the 
annual  increase  was  nearly  one  billion  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  millions,  or  over  thirty  dollars 
for  each  inhabitant. 

These  figures  are  startling  enough,  but  in  the 
last  decade  of  our  seventy  years  the  accummula- 
tion  has  been  still  more  marvelous,  the  average 
increase  being  over  two  billion,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million,  or  about  forty  dollars  for  each 
iuhabitant.-iLedger  Monthly. 


THE  LOVER'S  LEAP 

Of  all  lover's  leaps  sung  in  song  or  told  in 
story  that  was  the  greatest.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  story  as  Mr.  Browning  tells  it  in  the 
rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May?  A  tale  of  those 
fierce  feudal  times  when  might  was  right, 
and  when  the  law  was  writ  in  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  man's  sword.  Sir  Guy  had  stolen 
away  the  bride  of  a  rival  suitor.  And  now 
that  rival  has  besieged  the  castle,  which  has 
sheltered  their  brief  happiness,  until  there 
is  no  more  use  in  defense.  In  despair  Sir 
Guy  climbs  to  the  topmost  tower  and  sends 
for  his  steed.  He  will  take  one  leap  from 
the  battlement  and  die  like  a  man.   But  his 


wife  hears  the  steed's  hoofs  on  the  stairs, 
and  follows.  It  was  the  horse  that  had 
borne  them  on  the  night  of  their  bridal, 
swift  and  safe  from  pursuing  vassals,  and 
her  hand  was  on  the  bridal  when  spouse  and 
steed  swept  out  upon  the  tower. 

Down  she  knelt  at  her  lord's  knee, 

And  she  looked  up  silently; 
And  he  kissed  her  twice  and  thrice 

For  that  look  within  her  eyes 
Which  he  could  not  bear  to  see.  • 

Then  putting  her  away  from  him,  he  bade 
her  go  back  to  her  tiring-room  and  her 
maids.  But  she  by  wifely  bond  and  woman's 
love  swore  that  in  death  or  life  she  would 
not  be  parted  from  him.  He  turned  and 
sprang  to  the  saddle,  but  she  caught  and 
clung  to  the  stirrup-rein.  With  bit  and  spur 
he  backed  his  horse  for  that  wild  leap  from 
the  battlements,  "whence  a  hundred  feet 
went  down."  But  she  still  clung,  half 
swooning,  her  hair  sweeping  the  ground, 
and  her  limbs  dragging.  Three  times  her 
husband  broke  her  clasp,  and  three  times 
her  hands  closed  again  with  the  same  con- 
vulsive clutch.  Then,  as  commending  her 
to  God,  he  pressed  his  horse  back  for  the 
fearful  leap,  love  gave  her  almost  super- 
human strength  and  she  climbed  to  the  saddle 
with  him.    "By  her  love  she  overcame." 

And  her  head  was  on  his  breast, 
"Where  she  smiled  like  one  at  rest. 

#  *     #  # 

Then  the  horse,  in  stark  despair,  with  his 

Front  hoofs  poised  in  air. 
On  the  last  verge  rears  amain. 

#  *     #  * 

Now  he  hangs,  he  rocks  between,  and 

His  nostrils  curdle  in ; 
Now  he  shivers,  head  and  hoof,  and 

The  flakes  of  foam  fall  off, 
And  his  face  grows  fierce  and  thin. 

#  *     #  # 

Then  back-toppling,  crashing  back, 
A  dead  weight  flung  out  to  wrack, 
Horse  and  riders  overfell. 

Oh!  men  sigh,  that  was  a  woman  to  die 
for.  There  are  no  such  women  nowadays. 
The  high  heroism  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Let 
the  man  who  thinks  so  go  into  his  kitchen 
awhile  and  watch  his  wife,  worn  and  weary, 
while  he  ponders  this  saying: 

It's  harder  to  live  with  the  average  man 
than  to  die  with  him. 

There  are  doubtless  women,  worn  out, 
broken  down,  crushed  by  the  duties  of  wife- 
hood and  motherhood,  who  would  gladly 
trade  all  these  years  of  suffering  and  pain 
for  a  few  joyous  months  that  followed  mar- 
riage, and  then,  like  the  Duchess  May,  smile 
at  the  dark  leap,  with  the  arms  of  the  man 
she  loved  close-clasping  her. 

Every  wife,  every  mother  is  a  heroine.  Is 
there  no  courage  in  putting  that  little  hand 
into  yours,  and  forsaking  father  and  mother 
for  your  sake?  Is  there  no  heroism  in 
assuming  the  responsibility  and  risk  of 
motherhood? 

It  is  doubly  heroic  when  the  young  woman 
can  look  around  her  and  see  what  loss  mar- 
riage so  often  entails— loss  of  health,  of 
figure,  of  complexion,  of  strength. 

The  best  recognition  that  can  be  given  to 
the  heroism  of  women  is  that  which  min- 
imizes its  perils  and  smooths  the  path  of 
duty  as  much  as  is  possible.   It's  a  very 


beautiful  thing  to  have  a  monument  setting 
forth  the  virtues  of  the  wife  and  mother, 
with  a  weeping  husband  hanging  wreaths 
about  it.  But  it  is  a  very  much  more  beauti- 
ful thing  to  be  a  happy,  healthy  woman  and 
a  "joyful  mother  of  children." 

The  crown  of  motherhood  ought  not  to 
be  a  crown  of  martyrdom. 

The  most  practical  recognition  of  the 
worth  of  woman,  her  courage,  her  suffering 
and  her  needs,  is  to  be  found  in  that  "God- 
send to  women,"  Doctor  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription.  There  is  no  extravagance  in 
that  statement.  The  martyrdom  of  mother- 
hood is  done  away  by  the  use  of  this  great 
remedy  for  female  troubles,  debilitating 
drains,  and  the  inflammation  and  ulceration 
which  cause  such  suffering. 

"I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
you  for  the  benefit  I  have  received  from  your 
wonderful  medicine.  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription,"  writes  Mrs.  H.  C.  Anderson, 
of  South  Britain,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 
(Box  33).  "During  the  first  month  after  I 
found  I  was  going  to  become  a  mother  I 
could  not  keep  anything  on  my  stomach; 
was  so  sick  that  I  had  to  go  to  bed  and  stay 
for  weeks.  In  fact,  I  went  to  bed  the  28th 
of  June  and  never  got  up  till  the  first  of 
August.  I  tried  different  doctors,  but  with 
little  benefit.  I  read  about  many  being 
helped  by  using  your  medicine,  so  I  thought 
I  would  give  it  a  trial.  I  began  to  take  your 
'Favorite  Prescription'  in  November,  and  I 
had  a  nice  little  baby  girl  in  February  fol- 
lowing. My  baby  weighed  over  eight 
pounds.  I  was  only  in  hard  labor  about  one 
hour,  and  got  along  nicely  during  confine- 
ment; was  up  and  dressed  on  the  eighth 
day.  I  never  had  the  doctor  with  me  at  all ; 
just  the  nurse  and  one  or  two  friends.  My 
friends  thought  that  I  was  sick  a  very  short 
time.  I  think  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescrip- 
tion is  indeed  a  true  'mother's  friend,'  for  it 
helped  me  wonderfully.  It  kept  me  from 
having  a  miscarriage.  This  makes  my 
second  child;  with  the  first  one  I  did  not 
take  'Favorite  Prescription,'  and  I  had  a 
miscarriage.  The  little  one  lived  just  about 
two  months  and  was  sick  all  the  time.  This 
last  baby  is  as  plump  and  healthy  as  any 
mother  could  wish.  She  is  about  three 
weeks  old  now,  and  is  gaining  in  flesh  every 
day." 

That  letter  offers  a  practical  example  of 
what  "Favorite  Prescription"  has  done  for 
thousands  of  women.  It  is  such  that  all  the 
delicate  and  sensitive  womanly  organs  are 
promptly  helped  and  surely  healed.  Debil- 
itating drains  are  dried  up,  inflammation 
and  ulceration  healed,  female  weaknesses 
cured,  and  the  whole  of  the  organs  peculiarly 
feminine  are  given  vigor  and  elasticity.  As 
a  result  of  this  the  baby's  coming  is  not 
dreaded,  and  its  advent  entails  no  trial 
beyond  the  natural  strength.  When  local 
health  is  thus  established,  the  causes  of  the 
hollow  cheek,  dull  eye  and  thin  form  are 
taken  away. 

Sick  women  are  invited  to  consult  Dr.  R. 
V.  Pierce  by  letter,  without  charge.  Every 
letter  is  held  as  strictly  private  and  sacredly 
confidential,  and  to  preserve  that  privacy 
throughout  all  answers  are  mailed  in  per- 
fectly plain  envelopes  without  printing  or 
advertising  upon  them.  Write  without  fear 
as  without  fee. 

Designing  men  sometimes  invite  women 
to  "write  to  a  woman"  on  the  score  of  re- 
ceiving "a  woman's  sympathy,"  and  that  "a 
woman  understands  woman's  ailments." 
The  "bearded  lady"  is  evidently  not  found 
in  the  dime  museum  alone.  There  is,  as  far 
as  known,  no  woman  physician  qualified  to 
practice  connected  with  any  proprietary 
medicine.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  there 
is  no  woman  with  a  record  equal  to  Dr. 
Pierce's ;  more  than  thirty  years  of  special 
study  of  woman' s  diseases,  in  which  more 
than  half  a  million  have  been  treated  and 
ninety-eight  in  every  hundred  have  been 
completely  cured. 

There  is  no  alcohol,  whisky  or  other  stim- 
ulant in  "Favorite  Prescription."  It  con- 
tains no  opium  nor  other  narcotic,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  syrup  or  sugar,  which 
disagrees  with  and  is  injurious  to  some 
stomachs.  Without  any  of  these  ingredients 
it  preserves  all  its  healing  virtues  in  any 
climate,  and  retains  its  pleasant  flavor. 

For  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mail- 
ing only,  you  can  get  a  free  copy  of  the 
"Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,"  a  work 
of  1008  pages.  Cloth  bound  31  stamps.  Send 
to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DON'T    THROW  AWAY   AN    OLD  "ACME" 
HARROW 

"It  is  an  implement  that  never  wears  out.  Viz : 
only  the  coulters  wear,  and  they  can  be  replaced 
at  small  cost." 

The  manufacturers  will  furnish  Extra  Parts 
for  any  "ACME"  Harrow  made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and  at  very  SEASONABLE 
PRICES.  See  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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VERY  SUCCESSFUL  farmer  who  raises 
fruits,  vegetables,  berries  or  grain, 
knows  by  experience  the  importance 
of  having  a  large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.    If  the  fertilizer  is  too  low 

in  Potash  the  harvest  is  sure  to  be  small, 

and  of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers  for  all  crops, 
and  we  will  gladly  send  ihem  free  to  any  farmer. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


|  $50  Gold  Given  A  way  U 

| The  Great  Star  Puzzle.  | 


♦ 

A    We  will  give  Fifty  Dollars  in  Gold  to  any  person 
X  who  will  cut  out  the  six  pieces  and  paste  them  together  on  ^ 
Jf  a  blank  piece  of  paper  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  five-pointed  — 

•  star.   This  can  be  done.  Try  it  I  The  money  will  be  paid  T 

•  June  15tll.  1890.    K  more  than  one  successful  con-  W 

•  testant  the  money  will  be  equally  divided.   The  only  condi-  W 
+  tion  is  that  every  person  sending  in  their  name  must  sell  for  + 
Z  us  84  of  our  Arc-Llg-lit  Electric  lamp  «  icks  at 
T  Five  Cents  each  and  return  to  us  SI. SO  for  same,  i 
T  and  as  a  premium  for  selling  the  wicks  we  will  give  a  beauti-  X 

•  ful  Gold-Filled  Ring-,  set  with  an  imported  stone,  which  ▼ 

•  will  puzzle  an  expert  to  distinguish  from  a  genuine  diamond  ^ 
«  which  would  sell  for  $100.00!  if  a  different  pre-  + 
A  mium  is  desired,  a  selection  can  be  made  from  our  large  ^ 

t premium  list  sent  you  with  the  wicks.  ^ 
No  money  required  in  advance.   Send  for  wicks.  Sell  them 
and  return  $r.20,  and  any  premium  selected  will  be  promptly  ▼ 
"►sent.  We  will  take  the  wicks  back  if  you  cannot  sell  them.  ♦ 
k    Our  wicks  are  something  en- 
,  rlrely  new.   They  give  a  light 
nearly  equal  to  the  Electric 
'  Light,  being  chemically  treated 
'  with  carbon,  by  means  of  which 
►  the  white  electric  light  is  at- 
tained.   Bums  one  year;  no 
,  trimming  required,  no  smoke, 
making  kerosene  light  equal  to 
electricity.      Do  not  confound 

*  our  wicks  with  any  of  the  so- 

•  called  everlasting  or  indestruct- 
ible wicks  now  on  the  market,  which  are  simply  fakes.  If  you  ♦ 
sell  the  first  lot  more  will  be  sent,  if  desired,  and  we  will  ^ 

♦ allow  you  a  handsome  cash  commission  for  selling  them,  a 
_  If  you  do  not  wish  to  contest  for  the  prize  we  — 

•  should  he  pleased  to  have  you  order  wicbs  J 

•  and  sell  them  to  secure  the  premium.  Write  • 
A  to-day  and  we  will  send  the  first  lot  promptly.  ^ 

t Arc-Lrlght  Concern,  Box  5308,  Boston,  Mass.  + 

Gold  Plated  Chatelaine 


Your  choice  of  this  beautiful 
gold  plated  Chatelaine,  or  a  gold 
filled  ring,  for  selling  80  of  our 

LADIES'  GOLD 
PLATED  BEAUTY  PINS 
AT  5  GENTS  EACH. 

(Regular  price  10  cents.) 

No  Money  Required  in  Advance 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, saying-  you  will  sell  the 
pins  or  return  them,  and  we  will 
mail  them  at  once,  on  receipt  of 
tout  letter.  Everybody  needs 
several  of  these  pins.  You  can 
sell  them  in  a  few  minutes  at  5 
cents  each.  Send  today— don't 
wait. 

LADIES  PIN  CO. 
818  Schiller  Building, Chicago 

REAL  BARGAINS 

Road  Wagons  at  #16.45 
Top  Boad  Wagons  at  #22.70 
Top  Buggies  at  $26.00 

,Surries  $43.50;  PhffitonsS37; 
lSpring  Wagons  $29;  Single 
/Harness  83.75;  Farm  Har- 
ness S12.  Also  Carts,  Saddles 
'and  everythingin  the  vehicle 
line  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  All  correct  in  style, 
quality  and  workmanship.  Buy  direct  from  factory. 
Save  dealer's  profits.  We  sell  one  or  more  as  low  as 
others  sell  in  car  lots,  and  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege 
of  exajnination.  Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  Write  forcatalocue  and  testimonials  Free, 
CASHBUYERS'UNION,158W.VaoBurenSt.B  7,  Chicago 


Do  You  Want 
Any  More 


of  the  merits 
of  our 


HAND 

Cultivator 


Welt  we  have  hundreds  of  letters  just  as 
good  as  this: 
Gentlemen:  The  Cultivator  came  to  hand  a 
,  few  days  ago  and  I  am  delighted  with  it. 
"Ber.  H.  T.  Cunning  h  am,  Carroll  ton, 
Send  $1.25  for  sample  delivered.  Aqents  wanted, 
^ULKICll  MFG.  CO.,  43  KIrer  St.,  Kotk  Falls,  lli. 


The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 

form  can  be  secured  from  a  given 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  use  of  the, 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

The  only  pressawardedmedal  and 
diploma  at  World's  Fair.  Get  onr  tree 
Illustrated  catalogue  before  bnvlng. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  filaln  St.,  .     JUT.  GILEAD,  OHIO. 
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THE  FARM  AINO  FIRESIDE 


April  15,  1899 


THAR  HAIN'T  NO  USE 

Thar  hain't  no  use  o"  .strainin'  yerself 

As  through  this  life  you  jog. 
The  hog  that's  alius  on  the  root 

Is  the  skinniest  kind  uv  hog; 
The  stone  that's  alius  on  the  roll 

Is  the  scratehedest  kind  uv  a  stone ; 
An'  the  bone  that's  alius  bein'  gnawed 

Is  the  boniest  kind  uv  a  bone. 
The  land  that's  alius  bein'  plow  ed 

Is  the  poorest  sort  o'  land : 
An-  the  band  that's  alius  practisin'  loud 

Is  the  bummiest  kind  uv  a  band. 
A  fighter  alius  on  the  train 

Is  no  good  in  the  ring. 
An"  a  bird  that  never  shuts  its  yap 

Is  no  good  on  the  sing. 
The  pan  that's  alius  on  the  fire 

Is  the  wornest-out  kind  o'  pan. 
An'  the  man  that's  alius  gettin'  higher 

Is  the  discontentedest  man. 
So  thar  hain't  no  use  o'  strainin'  yerself— 

Yer  might  ez  well  keep  cool ; 
For  the  fool  that's  alius  foolin'  himself 

Is  the  fooliest  kind  uv  a  fool. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  IT 

Thf  "Cleveland  Plain  Dealer"  tells  a  pair 
of  stories  involving  the  little  fever  ther- 
mometer which  most  of  us  have  at  some 
time  in  our  lives  had  tucked  away  under 
our  tongues  by  an  investigating  doctor. 
But  not  everybody  knows  what  it  is.  as  appears 
by  these  stories.  A  trained  nurse  in  a  hospital 
one  morning  encountered  a  patient  who  com- 
plained querulously  of  being  hungry  as  she  ap- 
proached his  bedside  for  the  first  time. 

'•Well,  well."  she  said,  soothingly,  "we  will  see 
about  that.  Here,"  she  added,  "let  me  put  this  in 
your  mouth." 

She  inserted  the  thermometer  between  his  teeth 
and  turned  away  a  moment.  When  she  looked 
back  he  was  working  the  bulb  around  between  his 
jaws  at  a  great  rate,  drawing  in  his  cheeks,  and 
apparently  giving  a  mighty  pull  on  the  little  instru- 
ment.  She  removed  it  instantly. 

"Say."  he  grumbled,  "there's  no  use  giving  me 
that.   I  can"t  suck  a  blamed  thing  out  of  it." 

On  another  occasion  a  patient,  a  w  oman,  begged 
of  the  nurse  for  a  drink. 

•  Wait."  said  the  nurse,  and  thrust  the  ther- 
mometer in  her  mouth. 

The  patient  lay  back  on  her  pillow  and  placidly 
closed  her  eyes.  A  satisfied  expression  slowly 
stole  over  her  face.  When  the  time  was  up  the 
nurse  withdrew  the  tube. 

"Why,"  said  the  patient,  with  a  sigh  of  gratifi- 
cation, "what  a  lot  of  good  a  little  thing  like  that 
will  do  you!" 

■4. 

THEY  PAID  THEIR  DEBTS  (?) 

The  following,  clipped  from  an  exchange,  may 
point  a  moral  for  Catholics  as  well  as  for  the 
Protestants,  to  whom  it  was  originally  applicable : 

A  story  was  recently  told  of  how  a  minister 
tested  the  effect  of  the  bard  times  upon  his  con- 
gregation. At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  ser- 
mons he  said,  "Let  all  in  the  house  who  pay 
their  debts  stand  up."  Instantly  every  man. 
woman  and  child,  w  ith  one  exception,  arose  to 
their  feet.  He  seated  the  crowd,  and  said,  "Let 
every  man  who  is  not  paying  his  debts  stand  up." 
The  exception  rioted,  a  care-worn,  hungry  indi- 
vidual, clothed  in  his  last  summer's  suit,  slowly 
assumed  a  perpendicular  position,  and  leaned 
upon  the  back  of  the  seat  in  fro^t  of  him.  "How 
is  it.  my  friend,"  inquired  the  minister,  "that  you 
are  the  only  man  in  this  large  congregation  who  is 
unable  to  meet  his  obligations?"  "I  publish  a 
newspa))er,"  he  meekly  replied,  "and  my  brethren 
here,  w  ho  baveulnst  stood  up.  are  my  subscribers, 
and—"   "Let  us  pray!"  exclaimed  the  minister. 


TWO  BABIES 

Mrs.  Newnia— "Oh!  I  wish  you  could  see  Mrs. 
Winkler's  baby.  It's  perfectly  lovely!  Such  a 
delicate,  sweet  little  creature  88  it  is!  It's  a  per- 
fect little  cherub,  w  ith  the  loveliest  eyes,  the  sweet- 
est little  mouth,  the  ciinningest  little  nose,  and 
eyes  of  heavenly  blue.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  just 
dropped  from  heaven  and  every  tiny  feature  had 
been  fashioned  by  the  angels." 

Mr.  N'ewma— "Is  it  as  nice  as  oar  baby?" 

Mrs.  N'ewma— "Mercy!  no,  not  half!"— Xew 
York  Weekly. 

4. 

HER  WAY 

Wife— "I  bought  a  beautiful  mahogany  chair  to- 
day." 

Husband— "Good  heavens!  didn't  I  tell  you  not 
to  buy  anything?"  , 

Wife— "Oh!  don't  worry.  I  opened  an  account 
with  the  people."— Puck. 

A  PHENOMENON 

Dorothy  was  greatly  delighted  one  morning  to 
find  In  the  barn  a  black,  red  and  white  calf.  "Oh 
mama,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  rushed  into  the 
house,  "there's  a  calf  in  the  barn  with  a  calico 
skin  on!'' 


VERY  SIMPLE 

A  baker  who  bought  his  butter  in  pound  rolls 
from  a  farmer,  noticing  that  the  rolls  looked  rather 
small,  weighed  them,  and  found  that  they  were  all 
under  a  pound  in  weight.  Thereupon  he  put  the 
farmer  into  the  coftnty  court. 

"These  butter-rolls,"  said  the  judge,  "are  cer- 
tainly under  a  pound  in  weight.  Have  you  any 
scales?"  he  asked. 

"I  have."  said  the  farmer. 

"And  have  you  any  weights?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Then  how  can  you  weigh  your  butter?" 

"That's  very  simple."  said  the  farmer.  "While 
I've  been  selling  butter  to  the  baker  I've  been 
buying  pound  loaves  from  him.  and  I  have  used 
them  for  weights  on  my  own  scales." 


FINESSE 

"Oh!  she's  so  adroit  in  managing!   She  makes 
the  most  of  everything!" 
"Yes?" 

"Yes;  I  believe  if  there  were  a  skeleton  in  her 
closet  she'd  use  it  for  a  cloak-stretcher!" 


A  CATASTROPHE 

Mrs.  Isaacstein— "Ach!  I'm  afraid  I'm  goin'  to 
be  seasig.  Isaac." 

Mr.  Isaacstein— "Sufferin"  Rachel!  Yhy  couldn't 
you  find  dot  oud  pefore  you  eat  dot  feefty-cend 
dinner?" 

4. 

LITTLE  BITS 

It  is  easy  to  eat  the  wedding  breakfast,  but  not 
so  easy  to  eat  the  week-day  dinners  that  come 
after. 

Men  care  little  enough  for  sense  in  their  sweet- 
hearts; but  there  is  nothing  they  so  unfailingly 
demand  of  their  wives. 

A  man  can  sometimes  learn  a  great  deal  by 
studying  the  characteristics  of  women— but  the 
tuition  usually  comes  high. 

Men  in  general  are  better  pleased  when  their 
wives  have  a  good  dinner  upon  the  table  than 
w  hen  their  wives  speak  Greek. 

Angry  mother— -Now.  Bobby,  don't  let  me 
speak  to  you  again!" 

Bobby  (helplessly)— "How  can  I  prevent  yon, 
mama?" 

Listening  to  a  speaker  you  can  tell  every  school- 
teacher in  the  audience  by  the  way  they  look 
when  he  mispronounces  a  word.— Washington 
Democrat. 

Brownson — "Is  your  wife  jealous  of  you?" 

Dawson— "Jealous  is  no  name  for  it.  Why.  on 
our  wedding  trip  she  wouldn't  eveu  let  me  admire 
the  scenery." 

Adam  had  his  troubles,  but  he  was  never  awak- 
ened in  the  middle  of  a  cold  night  to  hear  Eve 
whisper,  in  terrified  accents,  "There's  a  burglar 
in  the  house!"— Wasp. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  a  Michigan  baby  swallowed 
a  ring.  It  has  just  been  dug  out  of  his  twin 
brother's  toe.  This  story  is  not  imagination. 
It  is  mental  decay.— Buffalo  Express. 

Dorothy— "Oh.  mama  dear!  every  day.  when 
I  go  to  school,  a  naughty  little  boy  w  ill  kiss  me." 

Maina— "Well,  darling,  you  should  run  away." 

Dorothy — "Well,  but— suppose  he  didn't  run 
after  me!" 

If  there  is  one  time  in  a  man's  life  when  he  is 
devoutly  thankful  it  is  when  he  feels  the  old 
boarding-house  cat  rub  up  against  his  trousers  on 
the  day  when 'rabbit  stew  is  announced.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"Dr.  Tanner's  famous  forty  days'  fast  is  out- 
done." 
"How?" 

"A  Kentucky  man  has  gone  forty-three  days 
without  whisky." 

He— "It  is  singular  that  those  cookery-books 
give  no  information  concerning  the  most  impor- 
tant matter  connected  with  cooking." 

She— "What  is  that?" 

He— "How  to  keep  a  cook." 

"1  presume  you  carry  a  memento  of  some  sort 
in  that  locket  of  yours?" 

"Precisely;  it  is  a  lock  of  my  husband's  hair." 

"But  your  husband  is  still  alive." 

"Yes,  but  his  hair  is  all  gone."— Atchison  (ilobe. 

"If  yon  do  not  marry  me  I  shall  hang  myself !" 
exclaimed  a  love-lorn  Denver  young  man. 

"Well,  if  you  do,  please  go  down  a  block,"  was 
the  cheerful  response;  "for  I  heard  papa  say  he 
did  not  want  you  to  hang  around  here."— Denver 
Times. 

The  word  "lady"  comes  in  for  some  peculiar 
usages  in  these  loosely  democratic  days.  A  sen- 
ator's daughter  drove  one  day  from  her  father's 
summer  cottage  to  a  store  in  a  Massachusetts 
town,  and  ordered  some  articles  to  be  sent  to  the 
house.  When  the  goods  were  sent  a  mistake  was 
made,  and  the  senator  himself  went  to  correct  it. 
The  proprietor  called  the  saleswoman,  and.  after 
consulting  with  her.  apologized  for  the  mistake. 
"You  see,  sir,"  he  explained,  "the  lady  who  took 
the  order  didn't  quite  understand  what  the  girl 
said." 


le30Days 


The  Whole  Family  supplied  with  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps  for  a  year  at 
Half  Price.   Sent  Subject  to  Approval  and  Payment  after  Thirty  Days '  Trial. 

The  First  Award  of  the  Omaha  Exposition  was  given  the  Larkin  Soaps. 

T  T  is  wise  economy  to  use  Good  Soap.  Our  soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits,  with 
1  our  guarantee  of  purity.  Thousands  of  families  use  them,  and  have  for  many 
years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity.    Ask  us  for  your  neighbors'  testimonials. 

saves  you  half  the  retail  cost  of  your  soaps, 
and  doubles  the  purchasing  value  of  this  50 
per  cent,  saving  in  a  premium  bought  for 
you  below  usual  cost  of  making.  One  premium  is  A  White  Enameled  Steel, 
Brass -Trimmed,  BOW -Foot  Bed.  Brass  top  rod  at  head  and  foot,  and  heavy  brass, 
gold-lacquered  trimmings.    Malleable  castings  that  never  break.    Detachable  ball-bearing 


The  Larkin  Idea 


casters.  4^  or  4  or  3^  feet  wide.  6^ 
feet  long.  Head,  4^  feet.  Foot,  3^  feet 
high.  Corner  posts,  1  inch  in  diameter. 
Very  strong  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

After  thirty  days'  trial  if  the  pur- 
chaser finds  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent 
quality  and  the  premium  entirely  satisfac- 
tory and  as  represented,  remit  $10.00;  if  not, 
notify  us  goods  are  subject  to  our  order. 
We  make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 

If  you  remit  in  advance,  you  will  receive 
in  addition  a  nice  present  for  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  shipment  day  after  order  is  re- 
ceived. Money  refunded  promptly  if  the 
Soaps  or  Premium  disappoints.  Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed.  The  transaction  is  not 
complete  until  you  are  satisfied. 

fiSTMany  girls  and  boys  easily  earn  a  Chau- 
tauqua Desk  or  other  premium  free  by  divid- 
ing the  contents  of  a  Combination  Box  among 
a  few  neighbors  who  readily  pay  the  listed 
retail  prices.  This  provides  the  $10.00  needful 
to  pay  our  bill,  and  gives  the  young  folk  the 
premium  as  "  a  middleman's  profit."  The 
wide  success  of  this  plan  confirms  all  our 
claims. 

Booklet  Handsomely  Illustrating 
20  Premiums  sent  on  request. 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFG.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1875.  Incor.  1892.  Capital,  $500,000. 
CS-  EEA.D  NOTES  BELOW. 


«  .jn'aJ'fc*  ,  >  1.  t'v  ■  ,=i»i^'.'i>.','i'i'i'i'i'i-i',».'/«  1 

\     Our  Great  Combination  Box.  I 

.  \ 

'  Enough  to  last  an  Average  Family  One  Full  Year.  ' 

a         Tltis  List  of  Contents  Changed  as  Desired.  5 

i  100  BARS  "  SWEET  HOME  "  SOAP              .    $5.00  \ 

{        Gold  Medal  Winner.  For  all  laundry  and  9 

5        household  purposes  it  has  no  superior.  J 

J  10  BARS  WHITE  WOOLLEN  SOAP  ...       .70  ? 

a        A  perfect  soap  for  flannels.  2 

5  12  Fkgs.  BOBAXTKE  SOAP  P0WSEB  (full  lbs,)   1.20  J 

\       An  unequalled  laundry  luxury.  * 

%  5  BARS  HONOR  BRIGHT  SCOURING  SOAP  .       .25  | 

*  1-4  DOZ.  M0DJESKA  COMPLEXION  SOAP  .  .60  | 
5  Perfume  exquisite.  A  matchless  beau-  3 
5  tifier.  • 
1  1-4  SOZ.  OLD  ENGLISH  CASTILE  SOAP  .30  5 
»  1-4  D0Z.  CREME  OATMEAL  TOILET  SOAP  .       .26  | 

*  1-4  SOZ.  ELITE  GLYCERINE  TOILET  SOAP  .       .25  \ 
{  1-4  SOZ.  BORATES  TAR  SOAP       ...  .26 
?        Unequalled  for  washing  the  hair, 
f  1-4  DOZ.  SULPHUR  SOAP  26 


1  BOTTLE,  1  oz.,  MODJESRA  PERFUME 
Delicate,  refined,  popular,  lasting. 
1  JAR,  2  ozj.,  M0SJESKA  COLS  CREAM 

Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 
1  BOTTLE  M0BJESRA  TOOTH  POWBER 
Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the 
gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 
1  STICK  WITCH  HAZEL  SHAVING  SOAP 
THE  CONTENTS,  Bought  at  Retail,  Cost 
THE  PREMIUM,  Worth  at  Retail  . 


.33 

.25 
.IS 

.10 


$10.00 
10.00 


All 
for 


$10.  ( 


gratis.  ^  Retail  Value 


$20 


Herald  and  Presbyter.  Cincinnati,  says:  "The  offers  made  by  the  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  as  above, 
are  most  generous.  The  terms  are  such  that  uo  fair-minded  person  can  object  to;  we  know  the  firm. 
Members  of  the  staff  of  this  paper  have  purchased  and  used  the  Soaps,  and  are  glad  to  say  that  every- 
thing is  as  represented.   The  soaps  are  excellent,  the  premiums  wonderful." 

From  Word  and  Work,  St.  Louis:  "How  they  do  it.  giving  honest  value  in  a  Combination  box  of 
'  Sweet  Home '  Soap,  we  can't  tell,  but  they  do  it  every  time,  and  have  for  years." 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat.  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
H|Sj^  ing  the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin.  no  matter  how 
hard  the  wind  blows, 
sts,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 
ents.  by  mail.   Agents  wanted. 

Station  N,  CHICAGO. 


Just  the  thin, 
old.  Price  25 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO 


FAT 


Boys  &  Girls 

Wa  are  giving  away  watches, cameras,  solid  gold  t 
rings,  sporting  goods,  musical  instruments  &  many 
other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel- 
ling Is  packages  of  Royal  English  Ink  Powder  at  10c  each. 
Every  package  makes  50c  worth  of  fine  ink.  We  askno  money — 
tend  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  yon  ISp&ck* 
&ges  with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  you  sell  tha 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  us  and  select  your  premium. 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  We  iru-t  you.  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.  Write fortheoutfittoday.  Address  all  orders  to 
Imperial  Ink  Concern,  62  Adauu  St,  Oak  Park,  111. 


How  to  Reduce 

*  Mrs.L.Lanier^Mar 
^  tin, Term.  ,  writes  :< 
"Itreduced  my  weight  a  I  lbs.  in  15  days 
without  any  unpleasant  effect*  whatever." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense". 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  lull  particulars  In  a  plain 
sealed  packagefor4  cents  for  postage* ,  etc. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.    B  Eos  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Send  us  your  address 
and  we  will  showyoa 
bow  to  make  $3  a  day 
absolutely  sore;  we 


09  a  Day  Sure 

*W ^■^fnrnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  tn 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  os  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  roily ;  remember  we  guarantee  aclearprofil 
of  $3  for  every  dav's  work ,  absolutely  sure ;  write  at  once. 
KG  11L  BAHCFACIVBINQ  CO.    Box  6SS,    DETROIT*  HICB. 


Agents 
Wanted 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

do  money  paid  until  it  ia 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Wasbet 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  enow.  Child  can  use  it. 
1  nay  freight.  Circular*  free. 
C.  t.  ROSS.  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


BABY  CARRIAGES !M 

Jure  to  anyone  Jl  Wholesale  frier*.    >U  fiU.SEV 

IN  ADVAHC&Buy  from  factory^save  dealers  i.rotits 
?l  Marriage*  Tor  .  $i,.OQ  Carriage*  for  $*.!.iO 
•19  *»  W.  I  UO-CABTSfroM99.&0  up. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  :imi  freight  offer. 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
IW  V>e»t  lauHtirrn  Street,  B-7       CMea~o,  II!.. 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  Cost.  No  opera- 

 tlon,  paiD,  danger  or 

detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured ;  book 
free  (sealed).    DR.  W."  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


,  The  Rocker  Washer 

is  warranted  to  wash   I  OO  PIECES  IN 
ONE  HOUR,  as  clean  as  can  be  washed 
on  the  washboard.  Write  forpiices  and  descrip. 
{ion.       ROCKER  WASHER  CO., 
libaalladMcaMBtf  to Ur. areata,    tu  Wayne,  ind* 


748^^'CARDS 

■  ■  £  Envelope  ^W"*  ^^jtjses,  ^oazs,  r  urw 
tioai.3i*gic  Ria».Befta  Oitcber.Lcve  ctEscortC'dj  with  n't« 
umpld  Uvk.iil  Sc.  BUC££T£  CABJ>  CO.,  U^yrUle,  Ohl» 


;  Hidden  Rama  tad 
,  Button  Buiur,  Fob* 
Jokea.  ------  Flirt*- 


SALARY  £1?, 

not  necessary.  >v.  B. 


per  month  and  expenses 
paid  man  or  lady  to  travel 
reliable  house;  experience 
HOl  St,  1040  Raw  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


UAnnlAOL  Wnuriun   .„u,  and  not  soli  ;our  nngen, 


tS5e.    SatUfartlun  kIh 
-tjr't.  wanted  e»t-r)  »  here. 


or  muiief  refunded :  tbatS  butint^a. 
II.  J.  Ward  a  tu.,  Siller'.  Fall*,  Mua 


CDCC  T"  AUE.NTS— Complete  outfit  for  big  pay- 
r"  |\  r  C  '"g  business.  All  profit*  clear,  as  we  prepay 

charges.   The  rush  Is  on,  so  come  quick. 

Address  MAST.  CKO«ELL  a  KIKkPATRlt'K,  Sprlngfl.ld,  Ohio. 


FITS 


A  Ureal  Remed;  OUeof  ered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
packaged  let  it  speak  foritself.  Postage 5c. 
DR.  S.  PERKEV,  Chicago,  Ills. 


sSilDrKA^lHOHPJOBEYEWER 


IDEAS  ARE  VALUABLE— A  model  of  an  Invention  con- 
vevs  the  idea  at  a  glance.   -Write  for  catalogue. 
Chlt'iieo  Model  Workm  181  MndUon  Street,  Chicago, 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH.  Wuhlnfftorj, 
D.  C.  Noattoroer's  fee  until  pateotil 
obtained.    Write  for  Inventor's  Guids. 


FA  Mil  V  ■*DICniJB  CA8B212re9iiediefl  96.00.  Saves  cost 
rMlfllLl  in  one  month.  Will  consult  on  any  chronic 
Case  and  no  lies.  Best  success  in  Stomach.  Liver,  Bowel, 
Blood  Disorders.  Rheumatism.  Honest  References.  Terms, 

£6.00  monthly.    C.  K.  Jlunta-oinrrr,         ltc>  KM*..  Omaha.  >eb. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in 
10  to  30  days.  No  pay  till 
cured.  Dr.  J.  L..  Stephens, 
Dept.  L,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


RIPYfl  F  PR  C  C  OR  CASH  TO  ANY  ONE 
wiw  i  \i  a.  b.  i  ll  L  L.  distributing  my  eoaps.etc. 
I  trust  you.  F.  Parker,  277  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS 


TO  SILL  WaPHIKO  MACHINF9  *SD  "THEft  HOVEL- 
TIF.S.  bOHFiTBINO  N»W.  IICLCilVf  Tr.RRITOaT. 
CRTdTAL  WASHING  ILACfllNB  CO..  COLCMBL'S,  OaiO 


CARDS 


FOR  1899.  50  Sample  Styles 

AND  LIST  OP  TC«  fEtlUICM  A.BT1C1.H 
FRlt.  BaYEUKIELD  PCB.  OO..  CaDIZ.OBIU 


BED  WETTING  Mo.  R£XEDY  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo- 


APKIL  15,  1899 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


IT 


Speak  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  young. 
A  smile  in  the  morning  is  worth  two  at  night. 

Every  form  of  Lung  or  Throat  Disease  can  be 
relieved  and  the  great  majority  cured  by  the  use 
of  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

Bees  are  said  to  see  an  enormous  distance. 
When  absent  from  their  hive  they  go  up  in  the 
air  till  they  see  their  home,  and  then  fly  toward  it 
in  a  straight  line. 

THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN 

Is  paying  rent  for  a  poor  farm.  Now  is  the  time 
to  secure  a  good  farm  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  in  Marinette 
County,  "Wisconsin,  where  the  crops  are  of  the 
best,  work  plenty,  fine  markets,  excellent  climate, 
pure  soft  water,  land  sold  cheap  and  on  long  time. 
Why  rent  a  farm  when  you  can  buy  one  for  less 
than  you  pay  for  rent?  Address  C.  E.  Rollins. 
Land  Agent,  161  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


"I  wonder  where  that  inelegant  word  'dog- 
gone' originated?" 
"Don't  you  know?  Why,  in  that  old  song." 
"What  old  song?" 

"The  one  that  begins,  'Oh,  where,  oh,  where  has 
my  little  dog  gone?'  "—Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19-95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  has  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  S19.95. 
The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24 
and  SO.ineh  wheels  with  4  inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Quincv,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  "fit  any  axle. 


RAILROAD  PALACES 

The  new  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  built 
specially  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  recently  put 
in-service  on  their  famous  fast  trains  between 
CrScago,  Colorado,  Utah,  California  and  Oregon 
paints,  are  the  finest  ever  turned  out. 

Throughout  the  interior  the  drapings.  wood- 
work and  decorations  are  in  the  most  artistic 
style,  and  tha  conveniences  vastly  superior  to 
anything  ever  seen  before. 

These  cars  are  attached  to  the  Union  Pacific 
fast  trains,  which  make  quicker  time  to  ail  West- 
ern points  than  trains  of  any  other  lines. 

For  time  tables  or  any  information  apply  to 
your  local  agent,  who  can  sell  you  a  ticket  via  the 
Union  Pacific,  or  address  A.  G.  Shearman.  Gen. 
Agt.  Pass.  Dep't,  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Room  36,  Carew 
Bldg,  Cincinnati,  O. 

<$• 

FARMERS  FOR  SPOKANE 

Bia  Money  to  be  made  raisins  srrain,  fruit,  stock  anil 
poultry.  Fine  land  chean.  "Write  for  literature  and 
particulars  to  Chamber  of  Coinmerce,  Spokane,  Wash. 


A  HINT  TO  MA 

This  precocious  youngster  of  six  still  lives  with 
his  family  in  a  fine  home  near  the  city  limits,  but 
there,  is  no  telling  when  he  may  strike  out  on  his 
own  hook,  for  he  is  a  boy  of  decided  opinions  and 
vast  self-reliance. 

One  morning  the  mother  was  .doing  quite  a  job 
of  scolding  because  so  few  of  the  family  were 
ready  for  .breakfast  at  the  appointed  hour.  She 
wanted  them  to  understand  that  she  was  not  run- 
ning a  hotel,  and  that  they  must  come  down  in  time 
or  shift  for  themselves. 

"Maw,"  broke  in  the  young  hopeful,  shrilly, 
"you'll  make  us  all  sorry  we  married  you  if  you 
dun't  quit  talkin'  so  much!"— Detroit  Free  Press. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees. to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm  Stabl 
Quincy.  Illinois,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  v»c- 
etable  crops,  which  contains  much  vsmable  infor- 
mation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking 


Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction 
You  know  It 
And 

You  forget  it 
Until  something  happens 
Then 

You  realize  It 
Thus 

That  enormous  output 
Of  machines 
Tor  which 

WcCormick  Is  famous 
All  over  the  world 
That  output 

Which  dwarfs  all  other  outputs 
By  this  shrewd  advertisement 
Shows  its  mammoth  proportions 
And  you  are  astonished 
Yet  you  knew  It 
Knew  it  well 

Truth  is  truth  but  It  needs 

A  Strange  Reflection  to  emphasize  it. 

Our  great  sale  is  your  guarantee.  The 
most  modern  machine  means  most  for  your 
money.  Buy  the  AcCormick,  it  is  always  the 
best  and  it  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
buy  Mccormick  binders.  buy  Mccormick  one  horse  mowers, 

buy  Mccormick  daisy  reapers.        buy  Mccormick  corn  harvesters, 
buy  Mccormick  big  4  mowers.        buy  Mccormick  rakes. 

buy  Mccormick  new  4  mowers.       buy  Mccormick  fodder  shredders. 


The  y^cCormick  Harvesting  Machine 
of  Chicago  built  and  sold  189,760 
in  the  season  of  1898 


Company 
machines 
just  past. 


Neighbor's  Son. 

Farmer. 
Neighbor's  Son. 

Farmer. 


We  have  not  had  a  doctor  at  our  house  for 
goin'  on  two  year. 

Don'i  nobody  ever  get  sick? 

Not  much,  and  when  anything  seems  to 
be  wrong,  mother  makes  us  take  a  Ripans 
Tabule. 

That's  just  what  my  wife  does,  too,  and 
we've  never  used  up  the  first  half  dollar's 
worth  yet.  I  took  two  of  'em  in  the 
spring,  and  they  did  the  business  for  me 
first  rate. 

A  n?w  stylo  packet  containing  ten  ripans  tabttues  In  a  paper  carton  (without  plaasMg  now  for  gale  at  some 
dmtr  *toies  '  o-  rivv  ck>'TS.  This  low-priced  son  is  intended  for  tha  poor  *nd  the  economical.  One  dozen 
of  the  flve-r,-nt  cartons  (ISO  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty-eiirht;  came  to  the  Ripans  Chzxicai, 
Company.  No.  10  Hnruee  Rtre<*t,  New  Tort — or  a  tingie  carton  (TEN  TABULE0)  will  te  ssnt  for  five  cent*. 


Farmers  &  Gardener; 


Write  for  our  new  1899  catalogue.   Full  of  valuable  points 
and  suggestions  which  bring  profit.  Contains  description,  prices 
nd  directions  for  growing.   All  kinds  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Machinery. 

LANDRETH  &  SONS,  <E«t.i  784, 

21  and  23  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL— To  get  names  of  seed  growers  we  will  mail  6  distinct  packets  of  named 
Sweet  Peas  (retail  at  5c.  each)  and  our  beautiful  catalogue  to  any  address  for  10c. 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS 


s 
to 
io 

Mile 


WHAT 


OFFER 

YOU 


TO  ISTBODTJCE 

ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE,  THE 

WANT 


OTJK  LATEST  LARGE,  PO  WERFUL 
EXCELSIOR. 


Range  "^ON  SEA    FARM  m  or 


RANCH 


POSITIVELY  such  a  good  Telescope  was  nerer  sold  for  this  price  before,  Th«e  Telescopes  are  marte  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Europe,  measure 
closed  12  Inches  and  open  over  31-2  feet  in  5  sections.  They  are  BRASS  BOUND.  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  cod  to  exclude  dust,  etc.,  with  POWERFUL 
LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore,  Telescopes  of  this  siie  hare  been  sold  for  from  J5.00  to  |8.00. 
Erery  sojourner  In  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  Instruments;  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  Objects  miles 
away  are  brought  to  Tiew  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mall  or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid  for  only  99  cts.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc., 
sent  with  each  order.  This  t»  a  pmnd  offer  and  you  should  not  miss  it.  We  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 
WANTS  ANOTHER;  Brandy,  Ya.  Gents. — Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargain,  good  as  Instruments  costing  many  times  the 
money. — R.  C.  Am*.  Send  99  CENTS  by  Registered  Letter,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  hare 
your  storekeeper  or  newsdealer  order  for  you.  EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING-  CO.,  Dept.  M.,  Excelfiior  Bldff.,  Ne  W  T  ork.  Box  788. 


SILK  REMNANTS  FOR  CRAZY  WORK. 

A  big  package  of  beautiful  Silk  Remnants,  from  120  to  150  pieces,  all  carefully  trimmed,  prepared  from  a  large 
accumulation  of  silks  especially  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  fancy  work.  We  give  more  than  double  any  other  offer,  and  the 
remnants  are  all  large  sizes,  in  most  beautiful  colors  and  designs.-  With  each  assortment  is  four  skeins  of  the  very  best 
embroidery  silk,  assorted  colors.    Send  2;  cents  in  silveror  stamps  to  Paris  Silk  Agency,  Box  3045,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 


Latest 
and  Best 


BRACES, 

For  Spine  and  Limbs. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Measure  Blank. 
Wilson  National  Surgical  Institute, 

INDIANAPOLIS.  ZNT). 

E^AA  Sample  Stjlcs  of  Silk  Fringe  Cards, Hidden  Nam© 
I    J  111  I  Cards.  Love  Cards,  Scrap  Pictures,  Games,  Pux~ 
(    ■  W  ties,  Album  Yerses.  The  Star  Puxxle.  13  Purxle, 
(   and  Areata  Sample  Album  of  our  latest  Cards.  Send  a  2et. 
stamp  fox  pastage.  BA-NNEB  CA&D  CO.,' CADIZ,  OHIO. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanse*   and  beaatiflea  the  hail. 
Promote*    a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  gcalp  diaeasea  &  haiMalling. 


$100aMonth^»Ts 

^  .NeUine  onr  new  and 

useful  household  necessities.  For  samples  and  terms  ad- 
dress WHITE  3IFG.  CO. i  Dept.  55,  Ithaca,  New  Yort. 


Churning 

Made  Easy 


DAIRY  THERMOMETER 


Cream  becomes  of  sufficient 
ripeness  for  churning  after  it  has 
stood  twenty-four  hours  at  60°. 
The  temperature  for  cream  at 
churning  is  60°  to  62°  in  warm 
and  62°  to  643  in  cold  weather. 
A 

This  dairy  thermometer  will 
pay  for  itself  in  a  single  churn- 
ing. It  saves  time,  labor  and 
temper.  It  stops  guesswork, 
making  churning  an  easy  task 
and  good  butter  a  certainty. 
4 

The  illustration  opposite  is  a 
reduced  but  exact  picture  of 
the  Glass  Floating  Dairy  Ther- 
mometer. It  is  8  J  inches  long. 
On  the  inside  of  the  air-tight 
tube  is  the  scale  with  the  de- 
grees marked  in  large  figures. 
4 

-  If  not  broken  by  accident  the 
thermometer  will  last  a  lifetime. 
We  guarantee  it  to  arrive  safely 
and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Full  informa- 
tion on  temperature  of  cream 
and  valuable  hints  on  butter- 
making  sent  with  thermometer. 
A 

We  purchase  them  at  factory 
prices  and  furnish  them  with- 
out profit — it  is  the  clubs  and 
subscriptions  that  we  want — 
hence  our  very  liberal  offers. 


LENGTH 


Premium 
No.  469 


Free 


We  give  it  FREE  for  a  club 
of  TWO  yearly  subscribers 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


We  will  send  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year  and  this 
Thermometer  for  50  Cents. 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  clnb) 


50c. 


Postage  paid  by  us.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.Ohio 


CHEAPER  AND  BETTER 


HARNES 


ftcan  be  bought  direct  from  our  fac- 
ijtory  at  wholesale  prices  than  in  any 
Jo  the  r  way.    We  save  yoo  all  the 
dealer's  pr©6ts.    100  style**  to 
select  from.    Each  made  from 
the  best  oak  tanned  leather.  Send 
4c  in  stamps  for  148-page  book  which 
tells  von  all  about  the  groods.  We  are  sure  to  save  vou  money. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  113  Church  St.,'Owego,  N.  Y. 


Cheaper  to  buy  new  than,  repair  old — V|f  H  Y? 

S6.  50  bays  4  Bngiry  W heels  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire 
£6,85  buys-}  Carriage  Wheels  1  in.  Steel  Tire 
UJ  Repairing  soon  eats  up  price  of  new. 

Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 
^  We  give  fall  value  for  money. 
5*  W'e  can  furnish  axles  and  set  boxea 
JjjJ  properly.     Write  for  new  price  list 
(q  No.  12  and.  directions  for  measuring. 
WIiarNGTOIi  WHEEL  CO. ,     Wilmington,  Del. 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FEEE. 
Dr.  F.  E.  MajjBloomiugtori,  HI. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  will  send  any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  this  paper  one  year,  for  40  CENTS 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  man  ue  counted  in  a  club.J 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  hut  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  bow 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BKEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BKEAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 


every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern  '  other  heavy  patterns. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  7622.— Ladies'  Eton  Jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  33  and  40  Inches  bust. 
Iso.  7625.— Ladies'  Theee-fiece  Skirt. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Inches  waist. 


7 '.ill.—  Ladies'  Basque  foe  High 
ok  Low  Neck.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34  ,  36,  3s  and  40  Inches  boat. 


No.  7507.— GIRLS'  (.'ostcxie.   11  ceuts. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  B,  lu  and  12  years. 


No.  7465.— Ladies'  Waist.  1"  rents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  88  and  4ii  Indie*  Imsl. 
No.  7462  -  Ladies'  Skirt.  11  cents. 
£>lzci,  -2,  i'4,  .'6,  23  ana  31/  Indies  »>aL>l. 


NO.  7461. 


-Boys'  Kilt  Dress. 
Sizes,  3  and  4  years. 


10  cents. 


April  15,  1899 


THE  FARM  AIVD  FIRESIDE 
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10  Magnificent 


f^i 


Premium  No.  341 


ALL  LARGE-FLOWERING 

Chrysanthemums  are  the  most  wonderful  flowers 
for  splendid  beauty,  for  enormous  size,  for  variety 
in  colors  and  shapes  and  for  easy  culture  that  have 
ever  been  introduced  into  America.  As  pot-plants 
they  are  superb,  aud  as  flowers  for  the  garden  they 
are  gorgeous- beyond  description.  They  grow  per- 
fectly everywhere  and  for  every  one — almost  as  easy 
to  grow  as  a  weed.  Home  florists  who  do  not  own 
a  choice  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  are  behind 
the  times  and  are  missing  the  supreme  delight  of 
true  flower  lovers. 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large, 
doubIe=flowering,  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  the 
direct  offshoots  of  famous  prize-winning  varieties. 
This  collection  embraces  all  colors  known  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes  and  forms, 
as  incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  whorled,  ostrich- 
plumes,  etc.;  also  early  and  late  bloomers. 

10  DIFFERENT  COLORS 

One  lemon-yellow,  one  golden  yellow  and  one  true  yellow. 
One  true  clear  pink,  one  deep  pink  with  light  and  silvery 
shadings  and  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish. 
One  deep  rich  velvety  crimson. 
One  violet-rose  with  silky  texture. 

One  pure  ivory-white  and  one  white  with  creamy  center. 

At  the  right  time  to  set  them  out,  or  on  any  date 
you  may  specify,  the  plants  will  be  mailed  to  you. 


The  set  of  Ten  Chrysanthemums 
given  free  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly 
subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 


FREE 

In  order  to  introduce  their  plants  into  the  homes  of  the  many  thousands  of  flower-loving  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  a  firm  of  florists  located  here 
in  our  city  agree  to  furnish  us  at  cost  price  several  thousand  sets  of  their  choicest  Chrysanthemums  for  premium  use.  Neither  wr  nor  the  florists  make 
one  cent  of  profit  on  the  plants.  All  we  want  are  the  subscriptions  and  clubs,  and  the  florists  will  be  satisfied  with  the  advertising  they  get.  This  explains 
how  we  can  afford  to  offer  such  an  extraordinarily  good  bargain.    Guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  and  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  the  Ten  Chrysanthemums  for  50  Cents 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club- raiser' 's  club. ) 

Americans  Now  Need  an  Atlas  of  the  World 

The  United  States  is  now  one  of  the  great  world  powers.  The  papers  are  full  of  news  from  foreign  countries  which 
is  of  deep  interest  to  Americans.  To  locate  these  points  of  interest  and  get  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  size,  shape 
and  relations  of  the  various  islands  and  countries,  and  other  timely  facts,  figures  and  general  information,  every  one  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  newly  revised  "  People's  Altas  of  the  World."  It  contains  maps  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  Philippines,  Alaska  and  the  Klondike  country,  and  all  other  islands  and  countries  on  the  globe.  ^ 

The  New  People's  Atlas  Contains  250  Maps  and  Illustrations 

In  the  New  People's  Atlas  we  are  offering 

THOUSANDS  in  VALUE 


The  New  People's  Atlas  is  truly 

A  GIGANTIC  BARGAIN 


Premium  No.  11 


It  contains  140  pages  (each  page  is  it  inches  wide 
and  14  inches  long)  and  over  250  large  maps  and  illus- 
trations.  It  should  be  in  every  home  and  school-room. 


IT  IS  UP-TO-DATE 
IT  IS  EDUCATIONAL 


IT  IS  COMPLETE 
IT  IS  CHEAP 


It  Gives  the  Population 

4>F  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY, 
OF  ALL  COUNTIES  IN  THE  D.  S., 
OF  AMERICAN  CITIES, 

By  the  Last  U.  S.  Census 

The  excellent  maps  of  all  the  states  and  territories  in  the 
Union  are  all  large,  full-page,  and  a  number  of  double-page 
maps  to  represent  the  most  important  states  of  our  country. 
There  are  also  double-page  maps  of  Cuba  and  Alaska. 
All  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  shown.  Rivers 
and  lakes  are  accurately  located.  All  the  large  cities  of 
the  world,  the  important  towns  and  most  of  the  villages 
of  the  United  States  are  given  on  the  maps.  It  gives  a 
classified  list  of  all  nations,  with  forms  of  government, 
ge6graphical  location,  size  and  population. 

There  are  special  features  relating  to  each  state  and 
to  the  United  States.  A  general  description  of  the 
world,  with  illustrations  embellishing  nearly  every 
page.  It  is  superior  to  any  school  geography. 


niulature  Cut  of  Adas.   Actual  Siie|  Open,  141)}  !22  Inches;  Closed,  14  by  11  Incites. 


FOR  ALMOST  NOTHING 

It  required  years  to  gather  the  material  for  this  Atlas. 
Over  $10,000.00  were  expended  for  the  engraving  of 
maps  and  illustrations,  for  editorial  labor,  for  type- 
setting and  electro-plates,  etc.,  before  a  single  Atlas  was 
printed.  Had  we  printed  only  a  few  thousand,  they 
would  cost  $5.00  to  $  J  0.00  a  copy. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  People's  Atlas  gives  a  general  description  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  world ;  as,  form,  density,  temper- 
ature, motion,  the  seasons,  climatic  conditions,  winds  and 
current^;  distribution' of  land  and  water;  races  of  people 
and  their  religions;  a  historical  chapter  on  polar  explora- 
tions; also  the  most  complete  list  of  nations  ever  published, 
giving  their  geographical  location,  area,  population  and 
forms  of  government. 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  tbe 
New  People's  Atlas  for  the 
Special  Price  of 

40  CENTS 

We  will  send  the  New  People's  Atlas  FREE  for  a  club 
of  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 


bscrlber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  premium 
it  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs. 


NOTE   Tj3irty  Cents  is. the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  su 
v     •-•   otters  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  just  the  same.    RENEWALS  and  new  names,  includin 

FARM  A1ND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


0& 


m. 


0& 
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Postnjte  paid  by  na  on 

iibove-nanied  premiums. 


For  either  premium  on  this  page 

order  by  the  number  and  address 
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A  Weedcr  for  S5.00. 

The  New  CHAMPION  WEEDER 

is  an  attachment  for  any  out?, horse  cultivator.  Cul- 
tivates the  roir  and  between  the  row  at  one  operation. 
The  weeder  cultivates  the  row,  kills  all  the  weeds  and 
grass,  leaving  a  mulch  of  fine  earth  about  the  plants,  while 
the  cultivator  takes  care  of  the  middles. 

Can  Be  Attached  to  Any  Make 

of  One-Horse  Cultivator. 

Instantly  attached  or  raised  or  lowered  at  will.   So  low  In 
£\  AlW    iMJ  price  that  every  farmer  can  afford  to  have  one.    Sold  strictly 

^AIBfl    GI£    %k  on  its  merits.    SATISFACTION  GVAHAXTEEO.  , 

UlElI    U\9  AND  SECURE  ONE  AT  ONCE.    Remit  by  MONET  ORDER  or 

LETTER.     First  order  from  your  locality  gets  agency.    We  Want  Agents 

Champion  Weeder  Co.,  Friedens,  Pennsylvania. 


REGISTERED 
Everywhere. 
Address. 


Watch  «*» 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK, 


We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  iH  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  ioc.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail 
and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a  large  Pre- 
mium List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own  risk. 
You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us  the  money 
that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm,  prepaid. 

This  Is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case,  Open  Face, 
Heavy  Beuelled  Crystal.  It  la  Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time, 
and  with  proper  care  should  last  Ten  Years. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
in  his  Essay  on  Elo- 
quence said  in  speak- 
ing of  a  man  whom 
he  described  as  a 
Godsend  to  his  town. 
"tic  is  put  together  like 
aWalthamWatch." 


BLUINE  CO., 


Box  392  CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 
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RIDING 

CULTIVATOR. 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

For  all  soils  and  all  work.  Crushes,  cuts, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels.  Cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron — practically  ln- 
3  destructible.   Cheapest  riding  harrow  and 
best  pulverizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13%  feet. 

CCIIT  flV  TQIAI  To  De  returned  at  my  expense 
Vfcll  I    UH    I  [UAL  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

lE^-  I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus, 

|^  Minneapolis,  Louisville,  San  Francisco  and  other  points. 

Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr., 
Milling  ton,  N.  J.,  or  Chicago,  111. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  c  ent,  saved.  . 

^Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  200/ 
"page  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  in  large  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to\ 
the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from 
"A"  Grade.  $44   every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition. 
Writeto-day.   Catalogue  Free.   ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  aij  East  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


EITHER 

PIN  SHOVELS  or 
SPRING  SHOVELS 

AS  DESIRED. 

This  is  an  ideal  machine  for 

Cultivating  all  Hoed  Crops 

It  is  adjusted  to  that  light 
touch  which  produces 
the  shallow  cultiva- 
tion so  essestial  to  sue- 

THOROUGHLY  STIRS 

and  fines  the  top  soil,  and  leaves 

a  fine  blanket  of  level  surface  that 

Conserves  the  Moisture 

of  the  soil. 
^"Send  for  catalogue  and  circulars. 

P.  P. MAST  &  CO. 
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17  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Branch  House.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


mm 
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This  Doable  Baegy  Harness, 
$20,  as  good  as  sells  for  $30, 


WE  HAVE 
NO  AGENTS, 

but  have  sold  to  the  user 
directatfactory  prices  for 
the  past  twenty-six  years. 
We  ehip  anywhere  for  ex- 
amination. Every  thine 
Folly  Warranted.  We 
are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  vehicles  and  har- 
ness in  the  world  selling 
to  the  consumer  exclusively.  Our  line  consists  of 
Rockawavs,  Surreys,  Traps,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes. 
Driving  Wagons,  Top  Buggies,  Open  and  Top  Road 
Wagon3,  Spring  Wasons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Milk 
Wagons.  Wagonettes  and  all  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  Large  Free  Catalogue. 

ELKHART 

Carriage  and  Harness  Manfg.  Co.. 
W.  B.  Pratt,  Secy.  ELKHART,  rXDIA.UA. 


This  Extension-Top  Surrey  with 
doubie  fenders,  complete  with  side 
curtains,  aprons,  lainps,  and  pole  or 
shafts,  for 
Justus  good  as  r  e  t  alls  for  $110. 


mmm 

&m  i  4 


$4.95  buys  a  Man's  All  Wool  Suit 

of  Rich  Blue  Serge,  warranted  Best  Fast  Color,  Guaranteed 
equal  in  quality,  style  and  looks  to  others'  best  SIO  Suits. 

TUP  MIATFRIAI  ^s  ^&H*S  Best  All-wool  Serge,  famous  everywhere  for  its  perfect  weave,  soft  feel 
■  E  111  W  i  C  ffl  I H  L  and  rich  deep  blue  color.  The  cloth  was  woven  by  America's  best  woolen  mill,  from  fine 
picked  wool  yarn,  dyed  by  a  new  process  and  cannot  fade.  It  is  medium  weight  and  suitable  for 
year  around  wear ;  is  firmly  woven,  will  positively  not  fade  or  wear  shiny,  and  win  wear  like  leather.  It's  exact- 
ly the  same  cloth  used  in  the  serge  suits  that  retail  everywhere  for  $10  00.  Be-  — 
member  we  will  sell  only  1800  suits  at  *4  95 — after  they  re  gone  the  price  will  be 
S9.UO.    Don't  delay,  but  order  today  before  they  are  all  gone. 

expert  suit  Tailors  wi:imakethesuitin,neiatK'sactst>'i<!,ofit 
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This  is  one  of  the 
finest  knives  man- 
ufactured by  the  old 
reliable  Humason  & 
Beckley  Cutlery  Co. 
It  sells  in  most  hard- 
ware stores  for  $1.00. 

Postage  paid  by  f 
us  in  each 
case 


Description: 


The  cut  shows  the 
exact  size  and  shape 
ol  the  knife.    It  has 
two  blades  of  razor-steel,  hand-forged,  oil- 
tempered,  sharpened,  and  highly  polished. 
It  has  genuine  buffalo-horn  handles, 
'  German  silver  bolster  and  shield, 
and  brass  linings.    Being  made 
0f  the  best  materials  through- 
out and  elegantly  linished, 
it  is  a  perfect  knife.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Premium 

No.  4U. 


1 
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A 
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FREE 


FREE 


This  fine  Pocket-knife  will  be  given  as  a  premium  for  a 
club  of  FIVE  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Wc  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  this  Knife  to  any  one  for  80  Cents 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


WE  MAKE 


other  suits  from 
$5.95  to  313.95. 
Write  for  free 

samples  of  cloth, 


perfect;  line  it  with  Holruan's  celebrated  far- 
mer satin,  pipe  it  with  Skinner*!!  AAA  satin,  pad  it  extra  wellj  use  best  grade  ot  can 
vass,  and  sew  every  seam  with  pare  silk  and  linen  thread. 

orun  un  unupy  but  send  this  &dv.  with  your  height,  weight,  chest, waist   

O  E  PI  U  IflUll  C_;    M  ,j  crotch  measure.    We'll  sc-od  the  suit  L>  express  CO  D.  and  ullow  juu  tu  ejeum- 

ne  und  try  It  on  before  you  pay  one  cent.  If  found  exactly  as  represented,  the  greatest  bargain  on  earth 
and  worth  double  our  price,  then  pa;  exp.  agent  1 4 .95  and  expressage  and  take  the  suit.  Pa;  nothing  if  unsatisfactory. 
\w  r  CCI  I    iQllfi  CIIITC  AT  *KA  for  advertising  purposes.    Aftei  they  are  gone  the  price  goes  back 

wt  OCLL  lOUU  QUI  I  O  Ml  ^t.Jvl  to  |9.u0-no  more  at  #4.95  after  1800  are  sold.  Ordei 
qujck  or  they'll  begone.  JJoxi't  inisi  Uus  wonder  chance.  L0C1S  '£.  VKUON  t'O.  1SS  W.  Jaeison  HU  (Jhlcifcgo.lil. 


Don't 


Three  Profits 


If  yon  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  wby  not  pay  the  least  you 
can  for  the  best  vehicle?  Get  all  you  i^iu  lu  material  and  wurkmau- 
Bhip— pay  aa  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  "extras." 

Vou  save  the  Jobber's  commission  and  the  retailer's  profit  when 
you  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  You  pay  the  cost  of  making  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.  We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturers 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagons,  harness  and  horse 
accessories.  Everything  guaranteed.  With  our  Illustrated  catalogue 
you  can  order  easily  and  safely.  I  f  what  you  order  does  not  suit,  send 
i'lrst,  get  the  catalogue.  You  are  welcome  to  a  copy. 


CNo  3034BU?W.  Prlcc»37.25  1 
With  Leather  Quarttr  Top. 

It  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways, 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  DOWN 

this  ad.  out  and  send  to  ua  with  11.00  and  we 
11  Bend  you  this  HIGH  GRADE  1899  MODEL 
$50A?<l,VICUNA  BZOT- 

CLE  by  express,  c.  O.  D., 
ubject  to  examination.  Ex- 
amine it  at  yourexpress 
ottice  aodifyou  find  it  a 

genuine  1899  aodel  HIGH 
GHAilK  950.OO  VICUNA, 
the  grandest  bargain  jou 
ever  saw  orheard  of  andyon 
are  eoovlnced  It  Is  worth 
il0.0OtoS16.00  BOrethaa 
any  wheel  advertised  by 
other  booses  op  to  S25.0O, 
pay  your  express  agent 
the  balance.  $14.99 
and  express  charges. 

THE  VICUNA 

IS  COTKBED  BY  A  BUD- 
lNti  GCIBANTES.  Frame 
Is  88  or  24  inch,  made 

from  beit  seamless  tnblu,  finest  two-piece  Denton  hanger,  finest  full  ball  bearings,  Bason  arch  crown,  enameled  olael, 
green  or  maroon,  highly  nickel  linished,  Delhi  padded  saddle,  up  or  down  turn  handle  bars,  best  Doyle  pedals,  mva 
UBiDK  GCARANTKIiu  BKGAL  PNEUMATIC  TIRKS,  fine  leather  bag,  complete  with  all  tools  and  repair  outnc 
ORDER  TODAY.    YOU  CANBAEKSSO.OO  EYERYSONTH  SELLINel  TMESB  WHEELS  AT  S86.00. 

CATALOGUE  FREE,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ajj  f\f\  we  furnish  a  flas  Lamp,  the  exact  same  lamp  as  Is  now  being  widely  advertised  as  a  premium 

r  \JT  -J>l  .  WW    witb  a  yicyCle  as  a  REGULAR  S4.00  ACETYLENE  GAS  LASP,  botwe  do  not  gnarantee  or  recommend  It. 
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SAW  MILL  MACHINERY 

THE  BEST  18  THE  CHEAPEST 

The  celebrated  "  DeLoaoli "  Patent  Variable  Frii  tion 
Feed  Saw-mills  are  recognized  as  the  Btamianl  in  mechan- 
icalBkill.  l'rlces  from  8100.00  up.  Four  Horse  Power  war- 
ranted to  cut  2,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 

Send  for  larve  catalo^ne  of  ^uw-uiIIIm,  shliiifle-mllU. 
Planer*,  <.  rlndlnv-uillU,  Bullliitf-prea»t-.,  Water-wheelMi 

etc-  DeLOACH  MILL  MFO.  CO., 

800  HItSHLAM>  AVE.,  ATLANTA,  UEORUIA. 


[CHA5.A.6Bfly) 


MAN'5  45TEEL  PICKET  FENCE 

)l      a    n  A  L!  A!  OF  RFAUTV 


A  Rare  Combination 


OF  BEAUTY 

AND  UTILITY. 

Combines  In  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  a  flrst-class  fenee.and 
beautifies  the  lawn  and  surroundings,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  property.  Takes  up  little  space,  harbors  no  weeds  and  is  Ht  rung  and 
durable,  it  greatly  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  Public  Grounds,  Parks, 
School  Lawns,  Church  Enclosures,  Cemetery  Lots,  etc.  Cheaper  than  a 
iruod  w  ood  Picket  Fence— l.ant.  Indefinitely.  Looks  best  and  is  best 
with  our  ornamental  steel  posts.  Catalogue,  circulars,  etc.,  FREE.  Address 
HARTMAN  MFQ.  CO.  Boi  S3,  Ellwood City.  Pa.  or  R.I3,  309  Broadway  N.V.  City. 
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CHINESE  AGRICULTURE 

BY  WILLIAM  N.  BREWSTER 
No.  II. 

The  Chinese  are  a  distinctively  agri- 
cultural people.  There  is  great 
mineral  wealth  under  the  soil,  but 
so  far  it  has  been  little  developed. 
They  are  natural  traders,  and  under  a  decent 
government  that  did  not  tax  trade  to  death 
by  the  odious  "likin"  stations  every  few 
miles  to  bleed  the  people,  and  with  -waters 
open  to  steam  navigation,  and  with  pass- 
able roads,  they  would  soon  develop  a  great 
commerce.  But  that  is  all  in  the  future 
—we  have  good  reason  to  hope  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  But  now  the  people  live 
off  of  the  soil,  making  their  own  clothing 
largely  as  our  great-grandmothers  did,  and 
eating  the  fruit  of  their  own  toil.  In  Hing- 
hua  nearly  all  the  produce  of  the  soil  is 
consumed  here,  except  sugar,  dried  fruit  and 
a  few  other  things  that  may  be  classed 
among  the  luxuries. 

These  "horny-fisted  sons  of  toil"  are  a 
sturdy  lot,  inured  to  hardships  from  child- 
no«d.  In  tnis  part  of  the  country  very  few 
of  the  farmers  use  opium,  and  enervating 
vices  of  all  kinds  are  less  common  than  in 
cities  and  in  many  other  provinces.  They 
have  been  compelled  to  fight  for  their  rights 
all  their  life  because  of  the  weak  and  cor- 
rupt government  under  which  they-  live. 
Village  fights  are  very  common.  Their  hard 
lot  has  some  compensations,  and  not  least 
among  them  are  the  development  and  inde- 
pendence of  character  and  strong  physique. 

Ih  this  region  the  women  work  in  the 
fields  and  carry  loads  as  well  as  the  men. 
The  people  are  too  poor  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  bound  feet.  Only  the  comparatively 
well-to-do  are  able  to  support  their  women 
without  field-work.  This,  of  course,  greatly 
improves  the  physical  development  of  the 
farming  class.  In  fact,  there  is  a  very  great 
variety  in  the  customs  of  the  Chinese  in 
different  localities.  I  do  not  attempt  to  give 
universal  descriptions  here ;  I  only  give 
what  is  prevalent  in  the  region  of  south 
China,  where  I  have  lived  for  eight  years. 
Even  here  the  customs  widely  differ  in 
various  localities.  In  the  Sing-iu  county 
nearly  all  women  are  bound-footed  and  are 


is  able  to  produce  such  excel- 
lent results  with  the  tools  he 
has  used  for  ages.  His  plow- 
share is  shaped  like  a  battered 
wash-pan,  he  holds  it  with 
one  plow-handle,  and  three 
inches  is  a  good  depth  for  the 
furrow.  His  harrow  is  a  sin- 
gle row  of  iron  prongs  held 
into  the  soil  by  main  strength 
while  drawn  by  a  bullock. ' 
His  roller  is  better,  made  of  a 
fluted  stone.  His  hoe  is'big, 
heavy  and  invariably  dull. 
As  for  drills,  he  has  none. 
His  planting  is  all  done  by 
hand. 

His  animals  are  propor- 
tionately ineffective.  I  have 
even  seen  a  man  drawing  a 
plow  while  another  held  it. 
I  am  told  that  this  is  quite 
common  in  some  parts  of  this 
province,  because  human 
strength  is  cheaper  than  an- 
imal. But  this  is  very  un- 
common in  Hing-hua.  Horses 
are  used  to  some  extent  for 
plowing.  We  would  not  dignify  them  with 
the  name  of  that  noble  animal  in  America; 
They  are  little,  bony,  weak,  underfed,  unkept 
ponies  that,  like  Mark  Twain's  famous  Ara- 
bian steed,  look  as  though  they  "only  want 
to  lean  up  against  a  feneeand  think."  Cows 
and  bullocks  are  used  most  commonly  for 
plowing  and  harrowing ;  they  are  well  kept 
and  effective,  only  they  are  small  and  inca- 
pable of  deep  plowing  or  heavy  work  of  any 
kind  used  singly,  as  they  invariably  are. 

They  have  one  strong  domestic  animal,  the 
water-buffalo.   These  big,  ugly  beasts  are 


 ....... 

The  Water-buffalo 


very  seldom  seen  in  the  fields.  In  the 
Po-ceng  county  the  opposite  conditions 
prevail. 

It  takes  the  globe-trotter  correspondent  or 
traveler  to  tell  all  about  it.  He  goes  out  into 
the  suburbs  of  some  seaport  town  some 
afternoon,  just  before  his  steamer  is  to  sail, 
and  tells  his  innocent  readers  all  about  the 
way  the  Chinese  everywhere  cultivate  the 
soil.  I  have  been  in  China  too  long  to 
■  generalize ;  it  is  not  safe. 

It  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  Chinese  husbandman  that  he 


Field  Tools 

very  useful  in  plowing  the  rice-fields,  for 
this  is  best  done  with  the  field  flooded  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  wrater.  These  animals 
are  very  powerful,  and  could  draw  a  good 
plow  through  a  six-inch  furrow  if  they  had 
the  plow.  They  take  their  time  to  it.  By 
watching  closely  you  can  detect  the  differ- 
ence between  one  in  motion  and  one  standing 
still.  When  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard  was  in  China 
a  few  years  ago  he  was  taking  a  little 
excursion  with  a  missionary.  A  friendly 
altercation  arose  between  them  as  to  whether 
a  buffalo,  some  distance  away,  was  moving 


or  standing  still.  The  dispute  was  finally 
settled  by  their  agreeing  to  watch  a  tree 
beyond  it.  By  careful  sighting  it  was  found 
that  the  animal  was  drawing  the  plow.  . 

They  are  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  water, 
and  must  have  a  pool  deep  enough  to 
cover  themselves  all  over,  where  they  can 
thus  refresh  themselves  several  times  a  day, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  or  they  do  not  do 
well.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  cattle, 
and  are  more  valuable.  Their  milk  is  more 
abundant  and  less  rich,  making  a  butter  as 
white  as  lard,  and  tasteless.  The  first  time 
I  ever  saw  this  butter  was  in  Bombay, 
India,  just  after  my  arrival  in  the  Orient.  I 
innocently  asked  my  host  what  it  was.  He 
greatly  enjoyed  the  joke,  being  an  Iowa 
boy,  where  they  make  butter.  He  said, 
"That  is  butter— pure  butter.  When  the  hay 
got  rained  on  half  a  dozen  times  before  we 
could  get  it  into  the  barn,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  of  it  but  straw,  my  father  used 
to  say,  'Boys,  this  is  hay,  pure  hay,  nothing 
but  hay;  it  has  neither  color,  taste  nor 
smell.'  And  this  is  butter— pure  butter;  it 
has  neither  color,  taste  nor  smell." 

But  that  does  not  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  water-buffalo  in  the  Chinese  market.  The 
Chinese  here  never  eat  butter.  They  seem 
to  know  nothing  of  its  uses. 
Nor  do  they  milk  their  cows. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while 
the  Chinese  eat  everything  else 
in  earth  and  sea  fit  and  unfit  for 
food,  they  seem  to  know  nothing 
about  the  value  of  milk,  the  best 
of  all  food.  No  doubt  one  reason 
for  this  is  the  small  quantity  of 
milk  produced  by  their  cows, 
worked  as  they  are  at  the  plow. 
We  have  introduced  it  to  some 
extent  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  a  few  buy  it  now  for  children 
and  sick  people ;  but  it  is  very 
expensive,  being  ten  cents  a  bottle  (about 
two  thirds  of  a  quart),  or  five  cents  in  gold. 
This  is  beyond  the  reach  of  people  who 
gladly  take  regular  work  for  ten  cents 
(silver)  a  day.  It  is  as  expensive  to  them 
as  cod-liver  oil  to  Americans.  Xot  many 
people  in  the  United  States  would  use  milk  if 
it  cost  a  day's  wages  for  a  quart.  To  intro- 
duce a  good  breed  of  milk-cows  here  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  people,  and  we 
hope  to  do  it  in  time. 

With  these  tools  and  animals  the  Chinese 
farmer,  by  patient  toil,  has  made  his  country 


like  a  garden.  He  has  terraced  the  hills  to 
the  summit,  he  has  shut  out  the  sea  by 
dikes,  and  redeemed  flats  into  valuable 
fields.  What  his  implements  lack  in  utility 
he  makes  up  in  patience  and  skill.  He 
knows  the  times  and  the  seasons  to  perfec- 
tion. No  amount  of  labor  is  too  much,  for 
his  very  existence  depends  upon  his  crops. 


In  a  recent  lecture  at  Hong  Kong,  China, 
Mr.  Granville  Sharp  said:  "There  may, 
therefore,  be  some  who  would  be  willing  to 
know  a  little  more  of  these  people,  amongst 
whom  we  have  lived  for  forty  j'ears  engaged 
in  banking  and  commercial  pursuits.  We 
have  served  them  and  been  served  by  them. 
We  have  bought  and  sold  and  bargained  with 
them,  day  by  day,  through  this  long  period, 
and  have  necessarily  some  acquaintance 
with  them.  It  gives  the  writer  much  pleas- 
ure to  testify  to  their  high  mental  qualities, 
and  also,  in  very  many  eases,  their  goodness 
of  heart.  .  .  .  For  all  practical  purposes 
China  as  a  nation  is  nonexistent  at  the 
present  time.  She  has  neither  cohesion  nor 
character.  She  is  decayed  and  utterly  cor- 
rupt, and  her  government  can  only  be  pur- 
ified by  a  fiery  ordeal.  The  'integrity  of 
China'  is  entirely  a  misnomer.  There  is  no 
such  thing.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  dream, 
talk  and  write  of  its  preservation.  Neither 
is  reinstatement,  restoration  or  amendment 
possible.  There  is  no  foundation,  there  are 
no  chief  materials  which  might  be  employed. 
The  people  are  unprepared,  the  rulers  and 
literate  are  absolutely  worthless.  .  .  . 
The  essential  and  wide  distinction  between 
the  Chinese  people  and  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment cannot  be  stated  too  forcibly ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all 
discussions  about  China.  We  have  some 
maxims  which  seems  to  contradict  the  pos- 
sibility of  this.  If  so,  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  China  is  full,  nay,  is  made 
up  of  contradictions  and  anomalies.  The 
people  are  mostly  honest,  steady,  dutiful 
and  hard-working.  Moore,  the  philanthro- 
pist, said  he  would  not  give  much  for  a 
young  man  who  could  not,  upon  occasion, 
work  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four.  The 
Chinese  workman,  if  it  please  him,  will 
do  twenty  hours.  The  officials,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  abominably,  incorrigibly,  hope- 
lessly slothful  and  corrupt." 
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De.  S.  A.  Kxapp,  who  was  sent  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines, 
as  an  agricultural  explorer,  reports  as  fol- 
lows on  Japan  and  China : 

"The  perfection  attained  by  Japanese 
fruits  and  seeds  is  due  to  very  thorough 
cultivation  and  fertilizing.  Their  entire 
system  of  agriculture  is  slow,  laborious  and 
painstaking,  but  the  results  are  marvelous 
in  quality  and  quantity  of  product.  Ferti- 
lizing the  soil  is  laborious  and  expensive. 
There  are  practically  no  domestic  animals  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  empire.  Human 
excreta  is  the  chief  fertilizer.  This  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  cities  and  villages,  trans- 
ported upon  men's  shoulders  or  in  boats 
to  the  fields,  and,  in  a  diluted  form,  used  to 
water  the  plants.  Green  manures,  grass, 
straw  and  fish  are  considerably  used.  Rice- 
straw  is,  however,  too  valuable  to  be  thus 
employed.  It  is  used  for  rice  and  coal  sacks, 
for  mats  and  rope,  for  manufacture  of  paper, 
and  in  numberless  economic  waj". 

"The  limited  amount  of  arable  land  in 
Japan,  only  about  one  eighth  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  empire,  makes  it  necessary  to 
conserve  and  stimulate  all  of  the  productive 
energies  of  the  soil  available  for  cultivation. 
Hence  the  field  crops  are  all  managed  upon 
garden  methods.  The  seed  for  all  the  wheat, 
rice,  rye  and  barley  produced  is  first  sown 
in  highly  fertilized  beds  and  when  the  plant 
is  of  sufficient  size  it  is  transplanted  into 
the  fields,  much  like  cabbages. 

<»- 

"When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  three 
persons  in  Japan  for  every  acre  susceptible 
of  cultivation  it  is  plain  that  the  home 
market  is  sufficient  for  all  the  home  products 
of  the  empire.  The  population  of  Japan 
(exclusive  of  Formosa)  in  1896  was  officially 
given  as  42,708,2(14,  and  the  area  cultivated  in 
food  products  as  13,064,568  acres.  All  fear 
of  competition  from  Japan  along  agricultural 
lines  may  be  dismissed.  On  the  contrary, 
it  must  become  a  large  consumer  of  farm 
products  drawn  from  the  United  .states. 
The  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  industries  in  Japan  have 
had  the  effect  of  more  than  doubling  the 
coat  of  labor  in  the  last  ten  years,  and,  in 
proportion,  of  stimulating  consumption  by 
the  common  people.  Future  progress  must 
be:mainlymade  in  the  direction  of  manufac- 
tures. In  such  event  the  food  for  the  opera- 


tives, the  cotton  and  other  fiber  material 
for  the  fabrics,  the  lumber  and  iron  for  the 
construction  of  the  factories  and  much  of 
the  machinery  will  be  drawn  from  the 
United  States.  This  will  tend  to  stimulate 
the  prices  of  our  farm  products.  The  same 
general  facts  hold  good  for  China.  The 
opening  of  the  Orient  to  commerce  will  act 
most  beneficently  upon  our  agricultural  in- 
dustrie.:. 

"The  c  Jinmon  impression  that  the  people  of 
Japan  live  mainly  upon  rice  is  disproved  by 
the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  wheat,  rye 
and  beans ;  namely,  3,879,277  acres  against 
6,977,482  acres  of  rice.  Large  quantities  of 
beans  are  imported  annually  from  Corea, 
and  of  wheat-flour  from  the  United  States. 
Generally,  at  least  one  highly  nitrogenous 
ration  is  provided  daily  for  all  classes. 
<»- 

"Industries  that  involve  considerable 
labor  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land 
required  are  well  suited  to  the  industrial 
conditions  in  Japan.  Tea,  silk  and  matting 
are  examples.  .  The  number  of  families 
engaged  in  the  production  of  tea  was  762,- 
634  in  1896.  The  manufacture  of  silk  em- 
ployed 660,409  families.  "Weaving  is  mostly 
done  in  the  homes  by  women.  Of  the  total 
number  of  operatives  1,042,866  employed  in 
1895  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  985,016  were 
women.  The  matting  industry  gives  em- 
ployment to  103,044  families.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  factory  system  of  the 
United  States  could  be  substituted  generally 
for  the  home  system  prevailing  in  Japan 
without  a  social  revolution.  If  successful, 
it  must  be  exceedingly  gradual. 

"Of  the  fabrics,  cotton  and  wool  alone 
have  made  much  progress  under  the  factory 
system,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  produced  to  any  extent  in  the 
empire,  and  hence  no  home  system  of  man- 
ufacture had  to  be  established  for  them. 
The  woolen-factory  of  Joseku  Goto,  the 
largest  in  the  city  of  Tokio,  is  expanding 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent  annually, 
but  Dr.  Knapp  noted  that  the  increase  was 
exclusively  in  the  number  of  hand  looms, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  foreman  to 
that  fact.  He  admitted  it,  but  remarked 
that  it  had  never  been  observed  by  a 
foreigner  before.  He  explained  that  they 
paid  for  weaving  by  the  yard  and  that  opera- 
tives would  do  the  work  on  hand  looms  at 
the  same  price  as  .on  power  looms,  saving 
to  the  proprietor  considerable  in  first  cost  of. 
looms  and  in  the  power  to  operate  them. 

"Dr.  Knapp  does  not  think  Japanese  girls 
handle  power  looms  with  the  same  skill 
exercised  by  American  girls,  while  they  are 
far  more  expert  with  hand  looms.  In  several 
cotton-factories  where  two  power  looms 
were  assigned  to  one  operative  he  observed 
that  one  or  the  other  was  idle  most  of  the 
time. 

"The  many  helpful  industries  carried  on  at 
home  by  the  Japanese  with  labor  that  other- 
wise would  be  idle  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

"The  principal  agricultural  products  im- 
ported into  Japan  are  wheat,  flour,  sugar, 
cotton,  butter,  cheese  and  meat.  The  annual 
value  of  these  articles  is  at  present  between 
twenty-four  and  twenty-five  million  dollars 
in  gold.  Under  favorable  treaty  regulations 
Japan  will  import  from  the  United  States 
nearly  all  her  flour,  butter,  cheese  and  meat, 
three  fourths  of  the  raw  cotton  required, 
and  from  the  Philippines  nearly  their  entire 
surplus  output  of  sugar. 

"The  butter  and  cheese  market  will  be  of 
comparatively  slow  growth  in  Japan,  but 
will  steadily  improve  if  properly  fostered. 

"The  great  area,  the  large  per  cent  of 
fertile  lands  and  the  enormous  population 
of  China  stagger  the  observer  on  the 
threshold  of  investigation.  Here,  however, 
as  in  Japan,  radical  changes  in  agricultural 
methods  or  products  must  be  made  very 
slowly,  if  at  all,  because  the  food  supply 
cannot  be  materially  reduced  or  even 
changed  with  safety.  Large  areas  devoted 
to  fiber  plants  for  the  promotion  of  manufac- 
tures would  be  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the 
acres  necessary  for  the  food  supply,  and 
must  be  speedily  followed  by  importations 
from  the  United  States.  Dr.  Knapp  reports 
that  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  alert, 
industrious  and  frugal  character  of  the 
Chinese." 

»»  >  < 

Makch  was  a  hard  month  on  wheat,  and 
added  much  to  the  injury  caused  by  a 
severe  winter.  Over  a  wide  extent  of  the 
winter-wheat  territory  the  crop  has  been 
seriously  injured.  Commenting  on  the  out- 
come of  the  unfavorable  conditions  the  Cin- 
cinnati "Price  Current"  says: 
"Last  year'B  winter-wheat  crop  was  offic- 


ially estimated  at  -380,000,000  bushels  grown 
on  25,700,000  acres.  This  season's  sown 
area  has  been  officially  estimated  at  29,950,- 
000  acres — implying  sixteen  per  cent  in- 
crease. The  April  condition  last  year  was 
86.7.  Were  the  outcome  of  the  crop  this 
season  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  these  com- 
parative factors  there  should  be  shown  an 
increase  of  about  16,000,000  bushels  in  pro- 
duction. But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such 
results  will  not  be  reached,  and  that  instead 
of  the  gain  in  area  proving  to  more  than 
balance  the  lowering  in  condition  there  will 
in  fact  be  a  large  shortage  in  comparison 
with  last  year's  production  of  winter  wheat, 
which  in  our  opinion  is  likely  to  be  not  less 
than  ten  per  cent. 

"The  vitality  of  the  wheat-plant  may  have 
been  affected  by  the  lower  temperature  of 
January  and  February,  but  the  decisive 
injury  to  the  plant  has  occurred  since  alter- 
nating freezing  and  thawing  with  excessive 
moisture  overtook  the  plant— and  the  extent 
of  injury  has  been  unfolding  with  recent 
progress  of  the  season.  Few  sections  have 
escaped  these  conditions,  although  a  large 
proportion  of  the  area  still  has  fairly  good 
promise." 

Ix  a  recent  number  of  the  monthly  summary 
of  commerce  and  finance  of  the  United 
States  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
is  an  article  on  the  Samoan  islands  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken ; 
"The  Samoan  islands,  to  which  recent  events 
have  attracted  public  attention,  are  located . 
about  2,000  miles  south  and  300  miles  west  of 
the.  Hawaiian  islands  and  14  degrees  south 
of  the  equator.  .  They  lie  in  an  almost  direct 
line  between  San  Francisco  and  Australia, 
and  slightly  south  of  the  direct  steamship 
line  connecting  the  Philippines  with  the  pro- 
posed Panama  or  Nicaragua  interoceanic 
canal.  Their  especial  importance,  therefore, 
lies  more  in  their  position  as  coaling  and 
repair  stations  on  these  great  highways  of 
commerce  rather  than  in  their  direct  com- 
mercial value,  their  population  being  small 
and  their  imports  and  exports  of  compar- 
atively little  importance. 

"The  group  consists  of  ten  inhabited  and 
two  uninhabited  islands,  with  an  area  of  1,-700 
square  miles  and  an  aggregate  population, 
according,  .to  the  latest  estimates,  of  36,000 
people,  of  which  something  over  200  are 
British  subjects,  125  Germans,  25  Americans, 
25  French,  25  of  other  nationalities,  while 
the  remainder  are  natives  of  the  Polynesian 
race.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  located 
in  the  three  islands  of  Upolou,  Savaii  and 
Tutuila,  the  number  in  Upolou  being  16,600, 
in  Savaii  12,500,  and  in  Tutuila  3,700.  The 
islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  but  fertile, 
producing  cocoanuts,  cotton,  sugar  and 
coffee ;  the  most  important,  however,  being 
cocoanuts,  from  which  the  'copra'  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  by  drying  the  kernel  of  . 
the  cocoanut,  the  'copra,'  which  is  exported 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  being  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut-oil.  The 
exportation  of  'copra'  from  the  islands  in 
18%.  amounted  to  12,565,909  pounds,  valued  at 
$231,372.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this 
was  exported  to  the  United  States ;  a  larger 
proportion,  however,  to  Germany,  whose 
citizens  control  its  commerce  through  a  trad- 
ing company  which  has  long  been  established 
there.  The  cocoanut  and  'copra'  production, 
however,  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  coeoanut- 
trees  have  been  destroyed  in  recent  wars 
between  native  factions,  a  single  individual 
being  able,  by  cutting  out  the  crown  of  the 
tree,  to  permanently  destroy  in  two  minutes' 
time  the  fruit-bearing  qualities  of  trees 
which  require  several  years  for  their  growth. 

"The  government  of  the  Samoan  islands 
had  been  from  time  immemorial  under  the 
two  royal  houses  of  Malietoa  and  Tupea, 
except  on  the  island  of  Tutuila,  which  was 
governed  by  native  chiefs.  In  1873,  at  the 
suggestion  of  foreign  residents,  a  house  of 
nobles  and  a  house  of  representatives  were 
established,  with  Malietoa,  Laupepa  and  the 
chief  of  the  royal  house  of  Tupea  as  joint 
kings.  Subsequently  Malietoa  became  sole 
king.  In  1887  he  was  deposed  by  the  German 
government  upon  the  claim  of  unjust  treat- 
ment of  German  subjects,  who  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  foreign  population  on  the  island, 
and  was  deported  first  to  German  New  Guinea 
and  then  to  the  Cameroons,  in  Africa, 
and  finally  in  1888  to  Hamburg,  Tamesese,  a 
native  chief,  being  meantime  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Germans,  though  against  the 
protests  of  the  British  and  American  con- 
suls at  Samoa.  Mataafa,  a  near  relative  of 
Malietoa,  made  war  upon  Tamesese,  and 
succeeded  to  the  kingship, 

"Lu  1889  a  conference  between  the  repre- 


sentatives of  the  American,  British  and  Ger- 
man governments  was  held  in  Berlin,  at 
which  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  three 
powers  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the 
islands,  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  three 
signatory  powers  would  have  equal  rights  of 
residence,  trade  and  personal  protection. 
They  agreed  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  Samoan  government  and  of  the  free 
rights  of  the  natives  to  elect  their  chief  or 
king  and  choose  a  form  of  government  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws  and  customs.  A 
supreme  court  was  established,  consisting  of 
one  judge,  who  is  styled  the  chief  justice  of 
Samoa,  and  who  is  at  present  W.  L.  Cham- 
bers, an  American,  formerly  a  resident  of 
the  state  of  Alabama.  To  this  court  are  re^ 
ferred ;  First,  all  civil  suits  concerning  reai 
property  situated  in  Samoa ;  second,  all  civil 
suits  between  natives  and  foreigners  or  be- 
tween foreigners  of  different  nationalities; 
third,  all  crimes  committed  by  natives  against 
foreigners  or  committed  by  such  foreigners 
as  are  not  subject  to  any  consular  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"The  future  alienation  of  lands  was  pro- 
hibited, with  certain  specified  exemptions. 
The  capital  was  located  at  Apia,  the  chief 
town  of  the  group  of  islands,  and  a  local 
administration  provided  for  the  municipal 
district  of  Apia.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  titles  to  lands  alleged 
to  have  been  purchased  from  the  natives,  and 
this  in  1894  completed  its  labors,  confirming 
about  75,000  acres  of  land  to  Germans,  36,000 
to  British  and  21,000  to  Americans,  though 
much  of  this  land  has  since  changed  hands. 
Malietoa,  who  had  been  deported,  was  re- 
stored as  king  in  November,  1889,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
August  22,  1898,  when  the  consuls  of  three 
powers,  with  the  chief  justice  as  president, 
took  charge  of  the  administration  pending 
the  election  of  a  successor.  It  is  out  of  the 
election  and  recognition  of  this  successor  to 
King  Malietoa,  deceased,  that  the  recent  dis- 
agreements between  the  representatives  of 
the  three  governments  maintaining  the  joint 
protectorate  over  the  islands  have  occurred." 


■p>  eyiewixg  prices,  "Bradstreet's"  of  April . 
A  15,  1899,  says:   "The  general  level  of 
prices  at  the  close  of  March,  is  considerably-' 
higher  than  it  has  been  ror  aomi>T°~»-itet 
Compared  with  April  1,  one  year  ago,  .for  in- 
stance, the  general  level  of  values  is  about 
eight  per  cent  higher,  while  as  compared  with 
October  1, 1896,  which  marked  practically  the 
low-water  period  of  recent  years,  there  is 
an  advance  of  nearly  forty  per  cent.  The 
general  level,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  about 
what  it  was  on  July  1,  1893,  a  period  when 
the  full  effect  of  the  panic  of  that  year  had 
not  yet  begun  to  be  evident  on.  the  prices  of. 
staples. 

"The  following  table  shows  the  positions  of 
most  staples  when  compared  with  October, 
1, 1896,  which  marked  low  water  in  staples^ 
of  recent  years : 

APRIL  1,  1899,  COMPARED  WITH  OCTOBER  1,  1S96. 

INCREASES 
Wheat  Eice  Copper 

Corn     '  Beans  Lead 

Oats  Potatoes  Tin,  pig 

Barley  Apples  Quicksilver 

Eye  Cranberries         Southern  coke 

Flour  Peanuts  Linseed-oil 

Beeves,  live         Currants  Castor-oil   '  ■ 

Sheep,  live  Hides  Olive-oil 

Hogs,  live  Hemlock  leather  Turpentine 

Horses  Union  leather  Brick 

Beef,  carcasses     Oak  leather  Lime 
Hogs,  carcasses    Wool, Ohio  ami  Pa  Glass 
Mutton,  carcasses  Wool,  Australian  Yellow  Pine 
Milk  Hemp  Spruce  timber 

Beef,  family  Silk  Alum 
Pork  Flax  Borax 

Bacon  Printcloths  Xltric  acid 

Lard  Giughains  Sulphuric  acid 

Butter  Eastern  pig-iron  Alcohol 

Cheese  Southern  pig-iron  Opium 

Mackerel  Bessemer  pig-iron  Quinine 

Codfish  Steel  billets  Hops 

Sugar  Tiuplates  Rubber 

Tea  Steel  beams         Ground  bone 

Salt 

DECREASES 


Eggs 
Hams 
Coffee 
Peas 
Lemons 
Raisins 
Cotton 
Jute 

Standard  sheet'g 
South'n  sheetings 

Bread 
Molasses 


Tar 

Hemlock  timber 
Xails 

Bicarbonate  soda 
Carbolic  acid 


Iron  ore 
Steel  rails 
Silver 
Aluminium 
Anthracite  coal 
Connellsvllle  coke  Caustic  soda 
Petroleum,  crude  Tobacco 
Petrol'm,  refined  Hay 
Rosin  Cotton-seed 

UNCHANGED 
Bituminous  coal  Phosphate,  rock 
Cotton-seed  oil  Paper 


"Nearly  three  fourths  of  all  the  quotations, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  higher,  and  the  list  of 
advances  is  a  virtual  roll-call  of  the  country's 
products,  except  in  the  cases  of  raw  cotton 
and  its  products,  iron  ore  and  steel  rails, 
anthracite  coal,  petroleum  and  rosin  and 
tar  among  naval  stores.  Almost  uniform 
advances  are  to  be  noted  in  cereals,  live 
animals  and  most  of  their  products,  all  raw 
and  manufactured  textiles  except  cotton  and 
jute,  all  classes  of  iron  and  steel  except  rails, 
which  have  undoubtedly  been  permanently 
lowered,  most  classes  of  building  material, 
and  a  long  list  of  drugs  and  chemicals/'  . 


Mat  l,  1899 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE; 
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One  of  my  correspondents  in 
Seed-potatoes  Qhio  hag  reeently  asked  me 

whether  seed-potatoes  grown  in  Michigan 
will  do  well  in  his  locality.  Tears  ago  already 
I  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  I  think  I  have 
stated  repeatedly  in  these  columns  that  suc- 
cess hinges  far  less  on  the  latitude  or  longi- 
tude of  the  locality  where  the  tubers  were 
grown  than  on  their  state  of  preservation. 
In  other  words,  I  would  rather  plant  seed-po- 
tatoes that  were  well  kept,  being  plump  and 
having  dormant  eyes  or  the  short,  stubby 
sprouts  as  we  get  them  by  exposing  them  to 
the  light  in  a  warm  room  than  potatoes  that 
are  "northern  grown"  but  already  badly 
sprouted  or  badly  wilted.  The  Ohio  Exper- 
iment Station  has  just  sent  out  a  bulletin  in 
which  this  view  of  the  question  is  indorsed. 
It  says:  "The  importance  of  good,  sound, 
unsprouted  potatoes  for  seed  is  a  matter  con- 
cerning which  there  is  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion, but  how  to  secure  such  seed  is  a  question 
upon  which  not  all  are  agreed.  Some  would 
send  North  each  year  for  new  seed,  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  sprout  so  quickly  in 
the  spring.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  the  locality  where  the  seed  was 
grown  is  a  matter  of  less  importance  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  seed  is  kept,  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  condition  of 
the  seed  before  planting  determines  what 
the  crop  is  to  be  far  more  than  the  latitude 
where  the  seed  was  produced.  When  equally 
well  preserved  from  sprouting,  our  own  seed- 
potatoes  have  given  as  good  results  as  those 
from  either  the  North  or  South.  Cold-storage 
Ohio  seed-potatoes  have  given  as  good  crops 
as  those  from  Maine  or  North  Carolina. 
*  *  * 

The  practicability  of  the  plan  of  keeping 
seed-potatoes  in  cold  storage  for  late  plant- 
ing was  impressed  on  my  mind  quite  strongly 
when  I  examined  the  potatoes  exhibited  by 
our  Canadian  neighbors  at  the  "World's  Fair 
in  cuicago,  in  June,  1893.  The  tubers  had 
been  kept  in  cold  storage,  and  were  evidently 
in  the  very  best  condition  for  planting.  But 
as  the  average  grower  has  no  cold  storage 
facilities  he  must  look  for  another  way  of 
securing  the  same  results.  The  Ohio  station 
indorses  also  the  plan  which  I  have  recom- 
mended before  this  of  growing  seed-potatoes 
late  in  the  season  by  planting  about  the  first 
of  July.  We  should  raise  potatoes  especially 
for  seed  purposes ;  and  we  can  afford  to  take 
more  pains  with  them  than  the  ordinary 
crop  grown  for  table  or  market.  No  better 
way  to  preserve  the  potatoes  wanted  for  such 
late  planting  is  known  to  me  than  that  of 
"greening"  them,  as  already  mentioned  in 
last  issue  as  a  means  of  killing  the  scab- 
fungus.  "If  they  are  taken  out  of  the  cellar 
before  they  have  begun  to  sprout,  or  when 
the  sprouts  are  just  starting,  and  spread  out 
on  the  barn  floor  or  loft  or  some  place  where 
they  will  receive  a  little  light,  they  will  throw 
out  short,  stubby,  green  sprouts  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  then  remain  in  that 
condition  for  months.  The  potatoes  must  be 
only  one  layer  deep,  and  preferably  seed- 
end  up.  All  of  the  eyes  will  not  throw  out 
sprouts,  and  in  cutting,  the  pieces  should  be 
larger  than  for  spring  planting.  When 
planted,  these  potatoes  will  come  up  quickly 
and  make  their  growth  in  a  short  time,  and 
almost  surely  give  a  good  crop."  In  fact, 
this  is  an  excellent  plan  for  all  seed-potatoes, 
and  I  have  practised  it  for  years,  especially 
in  growing  very  early  potatoes  for  table  or 
market.  In  that  case  the  potatoes  are  taken 
out  of  the  cellar  not  later  than  early  in 
March,  and  spread  in  single  layers  under  the 
greenhouse  benches,  and  planted  as  early  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  In  regard  to  scab 
and  blight,  the  Ohio  station  says :  "It  may 
be  said,  also,  that  potatoes  grown  from 
sprouted  seed  are  less  scabby  than  those 
grown  from  seed  taken  from  the  cellar  and 
planted  at  once.  Late-planted  potatoes  are 
less  liable  to  blight  than  early  planted, 
although  not  exempt  from  that  disease."  Of 
course,  the  appearance  of  the  blight  and  the 
extent  of  its  spread  depend  mostly  on  at- 
mospheric conditions,  previous  infection, 
etc.,  but  frequently  our  very  earliest  potatoes 
are  as  safe  from  serious  harm  by  blight  as 
any  later-planted  ones. 


Fruit-trees  After       ^ueh  j™' to  fruit- 
trees  by  the  severe 
the  Winter  eold  of  the  past  wjn_ 

ter  is  reported  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  from  the  gTeat  fruit 


regions  of  Michigan.  I  believe  that  in  my 
own  vicinity  the  peach,  plum  and  pear  crop 
has  suffered  greatly,  but  it  is  too  early  to 
make  any  safe  statement  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  injury  done.  I  cannot  find  much  injury 
to  the  trees  themselves,  and  so  I  have  gone 
to  work  trimming  the  trees  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  shall  do  my  part  to  secure 
what  fruit  can  be  saved,  and  to  make  it  as 
good  as  I  can.  It  is  likely  that  all  fruit 
that  I  can  produce  this  year  will  find  a 
good  market.  Prof essor  L.  R.  Taft,  of  the 
Michigan  State  Experiment  Station,  has  just 
issued  a  special  bulletin  about  "frozen  trees 
and  their  treatment."  He  advises  severe 
pruning  by  cutting  away  all  injured  portions, 
if  necessary  down  to  the  stump  or  roots. 
Where  the  ground  was  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  young  trees,  although  ruined  above 
the  snow-line,  maf  have  a  space  of  uninjured 
wood  above  the  bud.  In  that  case,  if  the  tree  is 
over  four  years  old,  the  top  may  be  cut  back 
and  a  sprout  trained  up  from  the  stub.  If 
the  bud  is  killed,  a  sprout  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  from  the  stock  and  budded  or 
grafted  in  the  fall  or  next  spring.  Where 
the  tips  of  branches  are  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously injured,  while  the  trunk  is  still  sound, 
the  trees  should  be  cut  back  severely,  espec- 
ially in  the  case  of  peach-trees.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  try  to  give 
special  rules  for  all  these  cases.  The  owner's 
own  common  sense  and  judgment  should 
dictate  the  proper  course  to  be  followed  in 
each  ease.  So,  also,  with  the  outright  removal 
of  dead  or  dying  trees. 

*  *  * 

It  has  often  been  stated 
Spraying  for  Fruit  that  the  purpose  Qf 

spraying  trees  with  Bordeaux  or  any  other 
mixture  is  to  save  fruit  or  to  improve  it  in 
quality  by  preventing  its  disfigurement  by 
insect  or  diseases  more  than  to  make  unpro- 
ductive trees  fruitful.  If  the  trees  fail  to 
make  fruit-spurs  or  to  set  fruit,  of  course 
we  have  no  chance  to  save  fruit  that  is  not 
there.  But  if  the  buds  are  there  now,  we 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  possibly 
save  a  fruit  crop,  by  spraying  now  with  some 
lime  whitewash,  preferably  the  Bordeaux 
mixture.  It  has  been  found  that  a  covering 
of  whitewash  in  the  early  season,  even  on 
the  dormant  buds,  will  often  protect  the  fruit- 
buds  from  the  effects  of  a  late  frost,  and  also 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  buds  from  start- 
ing into  growth  longer  than  when  such 
whitew  ash  is  not  applied.  This  is  due  simply 
to  the  color  effect.  A  white  object  is  not 
affected  by  the  heat  or  eold  nearly  as  quickly 
as  a  dark-colored  object.  For  this  purpose 
alone  a  simple  whitewash  wrould  do ;  but  we 
had  better  add  the  copper  sulphate  in  order  to 
insure  the  freedom  from  disease  of  the  buds 
and  the  early  leafage,  which  in  turn  tends  to 
promote  the  setting  of  fruit  and  its  remain- 
ing. In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  early 
spraying  with  our  standard  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  no  more  than  a  precaution  dictated 
by  ordinary  prudence.  I  shall  make  the 
application  to  my  orchard-trees  just  as  soon 
as  I  am  sure  that  the  trees  have  a  fair  amount 
of  uninjured  fruit-buds. 


Poultry  Diseases 


Mr.  F.  E.  Hedge,  the  poul- 


tryman  of  the  North  Car- 
olina State  Experiment  Station,  is  about 
right  when  he  says  (in  bulletin  No.  152)  that 
"unless  the  fowl  first  attacked  is  a  valuable 
one,  the  hatchet  will  be  of  more  service  to 
you  than  the  f  ow  l  when  cured,  as  the  chances 
of  spreading  the  disease  among  other  fowls 
and  the  time  devoted  to  effect  the  cure  will 
in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  be  worth  more  than 
the  fowl."  Yet  when  a  disease  has  been 
running  among  your  poultry  for  some  time 
you  naturally  want  to  find  a  way  how  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  it.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  my  Langshans  for  some  years. 
A  large  proportion  of  my  flock  has  died  with 
a  kind  of  diarrhea  or  cholera,  and  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  find  cause  and  remedy.  Mr. 
Hedge  has  had  some  trouble  with  the  same 
disease.  He  reports  about  it  as  follows : 
"On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1897,  the  feathers 
under  the  vent  of  a  Langshan  hen  were  seen 
to  be  covered  with  the  discharge.  She  stood 
around  in  the  shade,  and  refused  to  eat ;  was 
cooped  in  a  cool  place,  and  given  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sweet-oil,  which  cleansed  her 
system  thoroughly.  On  the  evening  of  the 
sixteenth  food  was  placed  before  her,  which 
she  failed  to  touch.  On  the  seventeenth  a 
small  amount  of  cut  bone  was  given,  which 


she  ate,  but  seemed  very  weak.  On  the 
eighteenth  fresh-cut  clover  was  placed  in  her 
cage,  and  one  pint  of  water  to  which  had 
been  added  one  teaspoonful  of  Jamaica  gin- 
ger. The  grass  was  eaten  and  a  few  sips  of 
water  were  taken,  but  no  other  food.  On  the 
nineteenth  finely  cracked  corn  was  given, 
after  trying  her  on  soft  food  to  which  had 
been  added  fifteen  per  cent  of  powdered 
chalk.  A  small  quantity  of  corn  was  eaten. 
On  the  twentieth  cut  corn  was  added  to  a 
mixture  of  wheat,  bran  and  corn-meal,  of 
which  she  ate  heartily,  afterwards  eating 
nicely  at  regular  feeding  hours ;  namely, 
morning  and  night.  On  the  twenty-second 
her  bowels  were  in  normal  condition,  appe- 
tite good,  and  she  was  returned  to  the  yard." 
A  number  of  other  cures  are  also  reported, 
and  Mr.  Hedge  comes  to  the.conclusiou  that, 
if  taken  in  time,  a  cleansing  of  the  system 
by  the  use  of  either  sweet-oil  or  calomel, 
followed  by  soft  food,  containing,  say  ten 
per  cent  of  black  pepper,  will  almost  in- 
variably effect  a  cure.  I  will  try  this  treat- 
ment and  hope  that  it  will  be  as  effective  in 
my  yard  as  represented  by  Mr.  Hedge. 

T.  Gbeinee. 

•t . 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Last  spring  the  trees  in  my 
Apple-scab  orcnard  Were  full  of  bloom,  and 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  blossoms  were 
healthy  and  the  prospect  was  more  than  fair 
for  a  nice  crop  of  fruit.  I  intended  to  spray 
the  trees  thoroughly  while  the  calyx  of  the 
fruit  still  pointed  upward,  and  had  all  neces- 
sary preparations  made.  When  the  time  came 
to  begin  I  went  into  the  orchard  to  see  how 
well  the  trees  were  set  with  fruit,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  found  that  nearly  all  of  it  had 
disappeared.  Close  examination  of  the  stems 
where  the  fruit  had  been  showed  that  a 
silent  but  destructive  enemy  had  robbed  me 
of  a  fine  prospect  for  a  crop.  The  scab  had 
done  its  work  while  I  waited.  It  had  at- 
tacked the  stem  of  the  fruits  and  cut  off  the 
supply  of  sap,  and  the  young  fruits  had  fallen. 
It  was  on  the  leaves  on  every  part  of  the 
tree,  and  had  cut  hundreds  of  them  off.  All 
this  had  been  done  in  a  very  few  days — be- 
fore I  had  noticed  it.  The  orchard  is  young, 
and  I  supposed  was  almost  free  from  scab- 
so  free,  in  fact,  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
it  injuring  the  fruit  before  I  could  spray  it 
with  Bordeaux  mixture ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  atmospheric  conditions  were  very  favor- 
able for  a  rapid  spread  of  the  scab,  and  the 
crop  or  prospective  crop  was  ruined  quickly. 


Time  to  Spray 


11  I  had  sprayed  with  cop- 


per sulphate  just  before  the 
leaves  opened,  then  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
as  the  buds  were  forming,  and  again  just  as 
most  of  the  petals  had  fallen,  I  would  have 
given  the  fungus  such  a  severe  check  that 
I  would  have  saved  the  young  fruit  and 
gathered  a  crop.  Some  orchardists  are  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  spraying  the  tree 
before  the  leaves  are  out  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  material.  I  shall  need  more  evidence 
on  this  point  before  I  coincide  with  them. 
Last  season's  experience  has  satisfied  me 
that  apple-scab  must  be  fought  early  and  late 
if  it  is  to  be  conquered.  The  most  impor- 
tant time  to  spray  is  before  the  blossoms  open 
and  immediately  after  they  are  fallen.  We 
must  attack  the  disease  before  it  attacks  the 
fruit-stems  if  we  want  fruit.  If  we  wait 
until  the  blossoms  are  off,  with  the  intention 
of  adding  Paris  green  to  the  mixture  and 
destroying  the  scab  and  the  larva  of  the  cod- 
ling-moth at  the  same  time,  we  will  find  that 
we  are  too  late.  To  make  doubly  sure  of 
checking  the  scab  it  would  be  well  to  spray- 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fairly  open,  again 
before  the  vossoms  open,  and  again  imme- 
diately after,  adding  an  arsenite  at  the  last 
spraying. 

*  *  * 

Generally  we  have  two  to  four  fair  days 
after  every  hard  rain,  even. in  what  may  be 
termed  a  wet  spring,  and  by  watching  our 
opportunities  we  can  be  sure  that  the  fungi- 
cide will  remain  on  the  trees  at  least  that 
length  of  time  if  we  act  promptly.  If  the 
spring  is  a  dry  one,  and  no  rain  whatever 
falls  between  the  opening  of  the  leaves  and 
blossoming-time,  one  thorough  spraying  will 
be  sufficient,  because  fungous  diseases  are 
not  active  in  dry  weather.  Usually  farmers 
have  not  much  time  to  devote  to  the  care  of 
the  orchard  in  spring,  because  other  work 
presses,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  advise 
them  to  plant  large  orchards.  A  dozen  trees 
well  cared  for  will  yield  more  fruit  in  ten 
years  than  a  hundred  that  are  neglected. 
«  *  * 

Farmers  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be 
led  into  planting  many  varieties.  Every 
tree-agent  that  comes  along  has  a  so-called 
new  variety  which  he  claims  is  superior  to 


all  others,  while  every  nurseryman's  cat- 
alogue describes  and  pictures  one  or  more 
that  has  just  been  invented  or  discovered, 
and  hundreds  of  farmers  are  induced  to  add 
to  an  orchard  already  larger  than  they  can 
properly  care  for.  Not  one  farmer  in  five 
hundred  needs  more  than  twenty-five  apple- 
trees  in  his  orchard.  He  can  give  that  num- 
ber first-class  care.  With  a  good  spraying 
outfit  he  can  spray  them  in  an  hour  or  so, 
examine  them  for  borers  or  cut  out  the  water- 
sprouts,  and  not  miss  the  time.  I  knew  one 
farmer  who  had  but  six  trees,  and  if  any- 
body had  apples  he  did,  and  generally  he  got 
about  as  many  sound,  perfect  apples  from 
those  six  trees  as  some  others  did  from  forty. 
The  trees  were  well  fertilized,  sprayed, 
pruned,  and  not  allowed  to  overbear.  He 
was  a  model  orchardist,  and  his  little  orchard 
was  a  model.  It  consisted  of  one  Early 
Colton,  one  DucheSs  of  Oldenburg,  one 
Maiden  Blush,  one  Grimes' Golden,  one  Wine- 
sap  and  one  Ben  Davis.  I  have  heard  many 
farmers  complain  because  they  could  not 
grow  such  fine,  smooth,  perfect  apples  as 
their  fathers  used  to.  If  they  would  give 
their  trees  the  care  this  man  did  his  they 
would  have  nothing  to  complain  about. 


Better  Care 


One  thing  becoming  more 

certain  everyday  is  that  we 
of  Orchard  must  give  the  orchard  Det_ 

ter  care  if  we  want  apples.  Insect  pests  and 
fungous  diseases  have  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  perfect 
fruit,  except  in  the  most  favorable  seasons, 
unless  we  give  the  trees  the  best  of  care. 
This  is  why  I  contend  that  twenty  to  thirty 
trees  are  enough  for  any  farmer's  orchard. 
Apple-trees  require  attention  at  the  busiest 
time  in  the  year,  and  if  the  orchard  is  large 
the  average  farmer  will  neglect  it  because 
other  things  must  be  attended  to.  H  the 
orchard  is  so  small  that  he  can  spray  it  in 
an  hour  it  will  be  sprayed.  I  know  many 
farmers  who  have  orchards  of  a  hundred  or 
more  trees  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old  who 
have  never  gathered  enough  fruit  to  pay  a 
fair  rent  on  the  land  they  occupy,  and  they 
never  will,  because  they  are  too  busy  to 
give  the  trees  the  attention  needed. 


Attend  to  the 


Small  Model  Orchard 


The  time  is  coming, 
in  fact,  it  is  already 
Details  of  Farming  here)  wheri  f armers 

must  give  more  attention  to  the  smaller 
matters,  the  details,  if  they  would  be  suc- 
cessful. There  is  no  money  in  farming  in 
the  general  haphazard  manner  that  has 
been  the  rule  heretofore.  The  odds  and 
ends  that  save  expenses  and  bring  in  the 
nickels  will  have  to  be  looked  after  more 
closely.  We  can  have  as  good  apples,  sound 
and  perfect,  as  in  the  days  of  yore  if  we  will 
give  the  trees  the  necessary  attention  and 
care.  We  can  save  many  a  hard-earned 
dollar  by  having  a  good  garden— by  growing 
on  a  small  plot  of  land  the  various  staple 
vegetables  that  go  to  make  up  the  appetizing, 
healthful  meals  that  hard-working  men 
stand  so  much  in  need  of.  By  giving  the 
poultry  better  care  and  better  quarters  we 
can  produce  an  abundance  of  the  eggs  that 
workers  in  the  open  air  love  so  well,  and 
hundreds  of  pounds  <jf  meat  that  is  equal  to 
the  best  mutton  or  tenderloin  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  I  have  always  contended  that 
on  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  or  over  one  man 
can  fine  profitable  employment  the  year 
around  "doing  chores."  One  active  man 
can  employ  all  of  his  time  in  attending  to 
the  stock,  the  garden,  orchard  and  poultry. 
These  things  are  the  details  of  farming  and 
require  a  higher  grade  of  skill  and  pains- 
taking care  than  field-work.  Generally 
these  things  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  boys, 
who  work  as  boys  work,  or  to  the  housewife, 
who  already  has  more  than  she  can  properly 
do.  It  is  the  attempt  to  do  all  these  things 
with  a  rush,  or  while  the  teams  are  resting, 
or  saddling  them  on  the  wife,  that  makes  the 
miserable  drudgery  of  farming.  No  man 
who  is  constantly  worked  to  death  can  think 
clearly  and  plan  intelligently.  No  woman 
who  must  work  out  of  doors  half  her  time 
can  keep  a  house  neat  or  cook  well.  Some 
great  changes  are  needed  along  this  line,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  made  the  better. 

Feed  Gbuxdy. 

i. 

Gbeex  Manubixg.— Very  sandy  soils 
are  more  apt  to  show  a  beneficial  effect  than 
heavy  soils  from  plowing  under  green  crops, 
as  compared  with  applications  of  fertilizers 
or  manures,  for  the  reason  that  in  such  soils 
fertilizer  or  manure  leaches  quickly  away, 
whereas  the  humus  afforded  by  the  green 
crop  is  more  entirely  retained,  itself  adding 
to  the  body  of  the  soil.  Sandy  soils,  too,  are 
nearly  all  deficient  in  vegetable  mold,  and 
green  manure  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
method  of  supplying  this  factor. 

Got  &  Mitchell, 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Southern  Field-peas.— The  merits  of 
the  southern  cow-pea  have  been  given 
much  notice  in  recent  years.  I  was 
interested  in  Mr.  Grundy's  statements 
concerning  the  success  of  this  southern 
plant  in  Illinois.  Cow-peas  take  the  place 
of  clover  in  much  of  the  South,  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  belt  in  which 
they  thrive  and  can  be  used  profitably  in  the 
improvement  of  soils  cannot  be  defined  def- 
initely. They  require  a  warm  climate  or  a 
warm  soil.  On  sandy  land  near  Lake  Erie 
they  are  successfully  grown,  and  in  an 
equally  high  latitude  in  sandy  soils  east  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  but  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys  it  is  probable  that 
little  should  be  expected  from  southern  peas 
north  of  the  line  mentioned  by  Mr.  Grundy— 
latitude  39  degrees  and  30  minutes.  Some 
warm,  sandy  soils  north  of  this  line  can  be 
improved  by  their  use,  but  cold  soil  will  not 
make  a  profitable  growth.  I  have  been 
growing  these  peas  in  the  latitude  of  Cincin- 
nati for  a  number  of  years,  and  find  them 
just  the  thing  for  land  that  fails  to  make  a 
catch  of  clover  or  needs  a  quick-growing 
manurial  crop. 

*  *  * 

Making  Cow-pea  Hay.— There  are  diffi- 
culties about  making  the  hay  in  the  Xorth. 
The  vines  do  not  ripen  sufficiently  for  har-- 
vest  until  the  beginning  of  fall,  when  nights 
have  begun  to  grow  long  and  the  heat  of  the 
day  has  decreased.  The  stems  are  large, 
while  the  leaves  soon  cure.  The  result  is 
that  unusually  good  haying  weather  is  needed 
for  curing  the  crop  in  order  that  it  may  be 
handled  satisfactorily.  Analysis  shows  that 
there  is  more  plant-food  in  the  tops  than  in 
the  roots,  and  there  is  probably  no  more  sat- 
isfactory way  than  that  of  harvesting  the 
peas  with  hogs,  thus  leaving  vines  and  ex- 
crement for  improvement  of  the  land. 


Saving  the  Seed. — It  is  unnecessary  to 
import  seed  from  the  South  when  a  crop 
matures,  as  the  seed  may  be  hand-picked, 
threshed  with  flail  and  cleaned  with  a  fan- 
ning-mill  for  less  a  bushel  than  southern 
seed  costs,  and  I  believe  that  northern-grown 
seed  is  the  best  for  northern  growers.  It  has 
been  my  experience  for  years  that  the  labor 
bill  may  be  kept  down  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel 
if  active  pickers  are  employed  and  the 
threshing  be  done  in  midwinter  when  labor 
is  not  expensive.  Ten  or  eleven  bushels  of 
peus  in  the  pod  make  one  bushel  of  cleaned 
peas  as  a  rule.  An  acre  of  good  peas  of  the 
"black"  variety  will  yield  twelve  to  fifteen 
bushels  of  seed.  I  believe  with  Mr.  Grundy 
that  the  area  devoted  to  peas  will  increase 
in  the  latitude  of  Cincinnati  and  south  of  it 
as  their  merits  become  better  known.  They 
enrieh  the  soil,  leave  it  loose,  produce  rich 
feed  for  hogs  and  other  stock,  and  grow 
quickly  where  clover  fails.  An  application 
of  acidulated  rock  usually  helps  the  growth. 


The  Pea-field  During  Winter.— The 
land  should  not  lie  idle  from  the  time  the 
peas  mature  until  spring,  and  there  is 
nothing  better  for  it  than  a  seeding  to  rye. 
The  rye  may  be  broadcasted  over  the  vines, 
•  and  then  covered  somewhat  by  running  a 
cutaway-harrow  over  the  field.  The  rye, 
sheltered  by  the  vines,  will  grow  when  rains 
come,  even  if  not  covered,  and  there  is  a  sod 
of  rye  roots  and  tops  to  turn  under  with  the 
vines  in  the  spring.  If  the  vines  are  cut  for 
hay,  the  seeding  to  rye  is  all  the  easier  and 
more  needed,  as  the  pea-roots  rot  rather 
quickly  in  the  ground  and  do  not  furnish 
much  coarse  organic  material  for  keeping 
the  land  loose  the  next  summer. 


Coal  Ashes.— Mr.  Greiner,  who  always 
writes  instructively,  is  certainly  right  in  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  coal  ashes.  The 
statement  is  common  that  they  have  no  value, 
but  experience  proves  that  they  have  a  ben- 
eficial effect  not  indicated  by  the  analysis.  It 
is  not  new  supply  of  plant-food  that  most 
soils  so  much  need  as  favorable  conditions 
for  plant  life,  so  that  the  food  already  in  the 
soils  may  be  used.  The  ashes  help  to  create 
the  favorable  conditions,  both  by  holding 
moisture  and  by  permitting  aeration  of  com- 
pact soils.  I  have  seen  marked  effects  from 
the  use  of  bituminous  coal  ashes  on  potato 
land.  And  as  a  mulch  for  vines,  as  Mr. 
Greiner  says,  nothing  is  superior.  The  ashes 
hold  the  moisture,  retard  weed  growth  and 
repel  many  insects. 


The  Cabbage-bug.— There  is  no  greater 
menace  to  the  cabbage-growing  industry  to- 
day than  the  harlequin  cabbage-bug.  This 
southern  pest  is  moving  northward  steadily, 
and  as  it  becomes  acclimated  it  promises  to 
extend  its  operations  into  states  as  far  north 
as  Michigan  and  Xew  York.  Xo  effective 
way  of  fighting  it  has  been  found.  Concerted 
efforts  on  the  part  of  all  growers  might  do 
the  work,  setting  out  cabbage  stocks  in  the 
spring  and  attracting  the  bugs  to  them  to 
be  killed  with  kerosene,  but  such  a  plan  is 
out  of  question.  Some  of  our  entomologists 
are  undertaking  to  introduce  a  parasite  that 
may  help  to  hold  it  in  check.  Already  this 
bug  has  ruined  the  cabbage  business  in  some 
sections,  and  wherever  introduced  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  great  damage 
is  done.  It  is  a  sap-sucker,  and  poisoning  is 
not  possible.  The  young  are  produced  in 
great  number,  and  the  pest  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  hand-picking.  The  outlook  seems 
to  me  discouraging  unless  parasites  are 
found  effective. 

*  *  * 

The  Flea-beetle.— Prof.  Green,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  says  that  this  little 
fellow  does  far  more  damage  to  the  potato 
crop  than  many  suppose.  It  lessens  the  vital- 
ity of  the  vine  by  puncturing  the  leaves,  and 
it  exposes  the  raw  tissue  of  the  plant  to  fun- 
gous diseases  and  doubtless  carries  the 
germs.  For  this  reason  it  pays  to  use  arse- 
nites  in  spraying  even  when  there  are  no  lar- 
vae of  the  Colorado  beetle.  The  killing  of 
these  little  pests,  in  those  sections  where  the 
early  blight  is  bad,  is  believed  to  be  nearly  as 
important  as  the  destruction  of  the  Colorado 
beetle.   When  using  the  Bordeaux  mixture 

add  the  arsenite.  David. 
<*» 

AN  EXPERIMENT  PLOT 

A  practice  which  should  be  more  common 
among  farmers  is  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
farm  to  testing  new  varieties  of  anything  in 
the  line  of  seeds  or  plants  they  are  likely  to 
grow  in  large  quantities  should  they  prove 
of  value.  For  several  years  I  have  made 
it  a  part  of  the  operations  on  the  farm  to 
obtain  a  small  quantity  of  any  field  or  garden 
seed  which,  from  the  catalogue  descriptions, 
promised  to  be  of  value  on  my  farm.  So' 
with  small  fruits,  especially  strawberries, 
and  peaches,  plums  and  cherries;  also  with 
many  flowering  shrubs  and  plants.  "While 
it  is  true  that  for  certain  reasons  (which 
need  not  be  given  here)  my  experiments  are 
on  a  larger  scale  than  might  be  warranted 
with  the  average  farmer,  theprinciple  is  one 
that  may  be  readily  applied  on  any  farm, 
large  or  small.  In  arranging  for  the  ex- 
periment plot  care  should  be  taken  that  seed 
or  plant  has  just  the  same,  no  better  or  worse, 
advantages  that  they  would  have  in  general 
cultivation  in  large  quantities.  Tims,  with 
potatoes  and  root-crops,  of  which  I  test  a 
great  many,  to  each  variety  is  given  the  same 
soil — that  is,  soil  of  equal  fertility,  according 
to  my  judgment— the  same  cultivation  and 
the  same  general  care.  Of  course,  exceptions 
are  made  when  it  is  plainly  stated  of  the  new 
variety  that  it  succeeds  best  in  a  certain  soil, 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  treatment"  is  the 
same  with  each,  and  I  am  thus  able  to  make 
a  fair  test  between  varieties. 

My  records  show  that  in  a  certain  three 
years  among  my  experiments  or  tests  with 
potatoes  I  found  four  varieties  that  were 
of  no  value  on  our  soil  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  older  sorts.  Among  strawberries 
I  found  a  dozen  which  where  valueless  tome, 
two  which  were  much  better  that  anything  I 
had  been  growing,  and  three  which  were  old 
varieties  introduced  under  new  names.  From 
this  brief  record  the  value  of  such  tests  will 
be  readily  seen.  Now  as  to  the  cost.  Much  of 
the  work  was  done  between  time  *  m  hour  in 
the  morning,  a  half  hour  at  nigiu  and  fifteen 
minutes  at  noon,  just  as  the  leisure  moments 
offered.  Of  necessity  considerable  of  the 
work  was  performed  at  stated  intervals,  but 
.the  use  of  insecticides,  weeding,  hoeing  and 
the  like  was  mainly  done  at  odd  times. 

It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  make  tests  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  cultivation  and  the  use  of 
different  fertilizers  on  a  small  scale  in  order 
to  save  mistakes  in  larger  operations.  Just 
one  illustration  of  this  point.  A  certain 
plan  of  growing  sweet  potatoes  was  once 
strongly  advocated  in  this  state  (New  Jersey), 
and  the  results  shown  were  certainly  sur- 
prising. I,  in  common  with  others,  tried 
it  and  found  that  certain  false  statements 
had  been  deliberately  made.  The  expense  of 
discovery  to  me  was  nominal,  but  many 
of  our  farmers  lost  many  dollars,  as  they 
pinned  their  faith  wholly  to  the  new  (?)  plan. 

I  followed  the  same  idea  of  testing  on  a 
very  small  scale  with  poultry,  and  this  was 
more  expensive  than  other  tests  because  of 
the  number  of  yards  and  houses,  required 
for  the  several  breeds,  as  the  tests  were  iuaiie 
at  about  the  same  time  with  all.   But  I  be- 


lieve it  paid  in  the  long  run,  for  after  testing 
the  several  breeds  for  three  years  (I  felt  a 
fair  test  could  not  be  made  in  less  time),  using 
"VTyandottes,  Houdans,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas 
and  Light  Brahmas,  I  "know"  just  what 
breed  or  breeds,  for  I  keep  two,  are  suited 
to  the  conditions  existing  on  the  farm,  and 
produce  the  eggs  and  the  carcass  our  market 
demands.  I  am  not,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
led  away  from  my  present  allegiance  to 
the  breeds  I  have  by  tales  of  what  other 
breeds  have  done  and  are  doing.  The  other 
breeds  are  not  for  me,  no  matter  how  val- 
uable they  are  for  others. 

For  every  dollar  spent  on  these  experiments 
either  in  time  or  money  I  honestly  think  I 
have  gained  ten  dollars,  not  only  in  knowl- 
edge of  breeds  and  varieties,  but  in  being 
able  to  direct  my  energies  to  the  work  I 
know  is  profitable.  If  this  is  so  in  my  case 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
so  in  the  case  of  every  farmer,  gardener, 
fruit-grower  or  poultry-raiser  who  will  con- 
scientiously and  thoroughly  manage  an  ex- 
periment plot.  George  B.  Knapf. 


THE  VELVET-BEAN 

A  successful  rival  of  the  well-known  cow- 
pea  of  the  South  has  now  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  will  get  a  fair  test  this  season  in 
nearly  every  county  in  the  cotton-growing 
states.  It  is  known  as  the  velvet-bean.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
southern  Florida  from  Brazil,  yet  some  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  introduced  years 
ago  from  the  agricultural  seetion  of  the  pat- 
ent office. 

Practical  experience,  supplemented  by 
careful  chemical  analyses,  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  velvet-bean  for 
feeding  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  shells  or 
pods,  much  exceeds  that  of  the  cow-pea. 
Protein  is  one  of  the  most  important  constit- 
uents of  food  for  live  stock,  and  exists  in  a 
greater  proport  ion  in  the  bean  than  in  the  pea. 
Protein  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  lean 
flesh,  blood,  skin,  muscles,  tendons,  nerves, 
hair,  horns,  wool,  casein  of  milk,  albumen 
of  eggs,  etc.  Ground  with  the  pod  the 
velvet-bean  makes  a  most  excellent  feed  for 
milk-cows,  producing  fine,  solid  butter  of 
an  excellent  flavor.    When   shelled  and 


amount  of  forage  (vines  and  leaves)  that  it 
produces  is  astonishing  as  compared  with 
the  quantity  yielded  by  the  cow-pea. 

The  vines  usually  come  into  full  bloom  in 
August,  producing  long  clusters  of  some- 
what large  purple  flowers,  reminding  one  of 
the  wistaria.  The  plant  is  therefore  quite 
an  ornamental  one,  which  accounts  for  the 
first  use  of  it  in  Florida,  where  it  was  grown 
as  an  ornamental  plant  on  trellises  for  shad- 
ing piazzas.  The  pods  are  very  thick  and 
leathery  in  appearance,  and  contain  from 
three  to  five  large,  plump,  find-looking  beans. 
These  are  irregularly  colored  with  purplish 
and  brown  patches.  The  foliage  is  much 
like  that  of  other  beans.  IThe  estimated 
yield  of  beans  an  acre  ranges  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels.  Florida-grown  seed  can 
be  obtained  of  the  leading  southern  and 
eastern  seed-houses.  As  yet,  all  the  seed 
obtainable  is  that  grown  in  Florida. 

As  it  is  not  probable  that  the  beans  will 
ripen  north  of  the  cotton-growing  states,  the 
crop  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  valuable 
when  grown  with  the  most  rank-growing 
varieties  of  field-corn,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  number  of  tons  an  acre  for  ensilage 
purposes.  This  combination  is  a  most  de- 
sirable one  for  the  purpose.  Otherwise,  the 
greatest  profit  is  likely  to  accrue  to  farmers 
along  the  northern  border  of  its  successful 
growth,  by  using  it  as  a  crop  to  plow  under 
for  fertilizing  purposes.  W.  M.  K 


WINDMILL  IRRIGATION 

The  windmill  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
farm  assistants  in  an  arid  country.  Its 
worth  depends  upon  the  amount  of  power 
generated  by  the  wind  and  the  storage  ea-. 
paeity  of  reservoirs.  There  are  several 
thousand  mills  in  use  throughout  the  twenty 
states  comprising  arid  America,  and  many 
new  ones  are  added  every  year.  Whereland 
must  be  irrigated,  the  water  for  irrigating 
an  acre  costs  more  for  perpetual  right  than 
the  area  of  soil  it  supplies  with  moisture.  If 
wells  can  be  sunk,  and  underground  water 
brought  to  the  surface  by  wind-power,  the 
farmer  owns  an  independent  water  supply 
valued  at  from  §25  to  $1,000  an  acre. 

In  many  sections  of  the  West,  and  par- 
ticularly in  western  Kansas,  home-made 


ground  and  used  as  feed  for  horses,  the  meal, 
if  supplemented  by  the  usual  supply  of  for- 
age, forms  a  rich  and  nutritious  feed.  As 
feed  for  stock,  the  vines  when  cured  as  hay 
are  equally  valuable. 

The  estimated  yield  of  green  forage  an 
acre,  when  produced  on  land  of  only  average 
fertility,  ranges  from  ten  to  twelve  tons.  As 
the  vines  are  slender,  and  consequently  con- 
tain less  moisture  than  those  of  the  cow-pea, 
it  is  much  more  easily  cured  and  converted 
into  hay.  The  difficulty  in  making  hay  out 
of  the  vines  of  the  cow-pea  has  measurably 
prevented  its  general  use  for  hay-making 
purposes.  Even  on  comparatively  poor  land 
the  vines  of  the  velvet-bean  grow  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  on  fairly  good 
land  a  growth  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  is  not  unusual.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  velvet-bean  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
and  efficient  nitrogen-gatherers  known.  The 
nitrogenous  nodules  on  the  roots  are  often 
as  large  as  hazelnuts.  These  form  in  great 
abundance  and  are  evidently  the  habitat  of 
some  form  of  nitrifying  bacillus.  To  secure 
the  best  results  the  beans  should  be 
planted  early  in  April,  as  the  velvet-bean 
does  not  get  its  nitrogen-gathering  capabil- 
ities in  complete  working  order  until  late  in 
the  season;  This  bean -has  been  very  aptly 
termed  a  nitrogen-fertilizer  factory.  The 


windmills  are  used  to  lift  water  from  surface 
wells  not  over  thirty  feet  in  depth.  These 
are  frequently  made  by  nailing  heavy  duck- 
ing cloth  to  the  mill  arms,  or  cross-beams,  cut 
from  hickory,  elm  or  ash  timber.  Sometimes 
where  the  wind  sweeps  over  the  prairie  at  a 
great  gale  the  mills  are  constructed  near  the 
surface.  In  this  event  a  solid  frame  is  made 
much  like  a  large  well-curbing,  and  the  mill 
arms  are  partly  protected  from  the  hurricanes 
by  hanging  down  into  the  framework.  Many 
pioneer  mills  have  been  erected  after  this 
pattern,  and  at  very  little  expense.  Wells 
are  often  sunk  near  a  river  or  creek  bed,  and 
underground  tunnels  made  to  connect  the 
well  with  the  stream.  An  ordinary  tw<-lve- 
foot  mill  will  lift  sufficient  water  during  a 
season  to  irrigate  from  five  to  ten  acres.  The 
water  is  usually  pumped  from  the  underflow, 
or  sheet  rivers,  and  conveyed  by  troughs  into 
small  reservoirs.  These  ponds  are  made 
by  using  plows  and  scrapers,  and  the  bottoms 
and  sides  are  sometimes  puddled  with  clay 
to  prevent  leaking.  A  flow  of  one  miners' 
inch  or  twelve  gallons  a  minute  will  create 
a  reservoir  sufficient  for  irrigating  from  o;.s 
and  one  half  to  five  acres.  The  ponds 
are  used  for  fish  and  watering-places  for 
stock.  By  having  an  overflow  to  keep  the 
water  in  motion  it  is  kept  pure  and  makes  a 
splendid  ice-pond.        Joel  ShomakerI  *  ' 
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THE  PARM  A1VO  FIRBSIDB 


NOTES  FROM 
ARDEN  and  field 


Early  Vegetables.— Our  "early  veg- 
etables," at  least  of  the  new  crop,  this 
year  will  not  be  very  early ;  that  much 
seems  sure.  Here  at  the  middle  of 
April  there  is  still  some  frost  in  the  ground. 
Probably  the  season  will  come  with  a  rush 
when  it  does  come.  But  at  best  it  will  bemany 
days,  probably  May,  before  we  can  hope  to 
see  the  ground  ready  for  plowing  and  sow- 
ing and  planting.  In  spite  of  the  continued 
wintry  weather  at  this  time,  however,  I  find 
the  pie-plants  already  starting  and  read}-  to 
push  into  leaf  at  the  first  approach  of  warm 
weather.  This  is  always  my  earliest  "gar- 
den fruit."  I  use  it  freely  for  sauce  and 
for  pies  during  spring,  up  to  strawberry- 
time.  It  is  a  good  crop,  and  a  profitable  one, 
and  I  have  enlarged  my  bed  from  year  to 
year  for  some  time.  Many  people  who  have 
plenty  of  land  and  chance  still  do  without  a 
plant  of  this  vegetable  on  the  place.  They 
miss  a  good  deal,  I  can  tell  you.  It  is  so 
easy  to  start  a  bed,  too.  Tou  may  have  a 
neighbor  who  has  a  pie-plant  bed  who 
would  probably  be  glad  to  let  you  have  a  few 
plants  free  or  for  a  small  consideration. 
Take  up  a  hill  or  a  portion  of  several,  leav- 
ing part  in  the  ground  to  grow  and  spread 
again.  Cut  the  hill  in  pieces,  each  piece 
with  at  least  one  good  eye,  and  plant  them, 
a  piece  in  a  place,  four  feet  apart  each  way 
in  very  rich  soil  after  this  has  been  well 
broken  up  and  fined.  Keep  the  ground  well 
stirred  up  until  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  shade  the  entire  surface.  In  the  fall,  and 
surely  the  following  seasons,  you  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  this  early  garden  fruit  as  well 
as  I  do. 

*  *  * 

Vegetable  Oyster.— My  vegetable- 
oyster  bed  comes  out  better  than  I  had 
hoped.  Even  such  a  trying  winter  as  the 
one  just  past  has  not  been  able  to  injure 
these  hardy  plants.  Such  hardy  things  as 
plum  and  pear  trees  have'  suffered  much  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  oysters 
are  sound  as  a  dollar.  After  the  long  spell 
while  fresh  garden  stuff  was  absent  or 
scarce,  an  occasional  mess  of  salsify  comes 
very  acceptable.  Other  people  like  it,  too, 
and  the  surplus  finds  a  ready  market.  Why- 
is  it  that  so  good  a  vegetable,  and  one  so 
easily  wintered  for  earliest  spring  use,  is 
so  seldom  found  in  farmers'  gardens  ?  It  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  home  garden.  I  like 
deep,  rich  soil  for  it.  Make  the  rows  a  foot 
or  so  apart,  and  sow  the  seed  rather  thinly. 
Most  people  sow  it  and  leave  the  plants  too 
thickly  in  the  rows.  I  usually  sow  it  about 
June  1st.  When  up,  the  hand-wheel  hoe  is 
run  between  the  rows,  and  weeds  and  super- 
fluous plants  are  removed  promptly.  One 
plant  to  the  inch  of  row  is  all  that  should  be 
allowed  to  remain.  Extra  winter  protection 
need  not  be  given. 

*  *  * 

Some  Mushroom  Notes.— There  seems 
to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  food 
value  of  mushrooms.  It  used  to  be  stated 
on  Professor  Liebig's  authority  that  edible 
fungi  were  about  as  rich  in  nutrients, 
especially  protein,  as  beefsteak.  Some  of 
our  experiment  stations  now  claim  that 
mushrooms  are  only  equal  to  other  vegeta- 
bles such  as  cabbage  in  actual  food  value. 
But  what  of  it  ?  We  know  that  mushrooms 
make  a  delicious  and  highly  enjoyable  dish. 
We  eat  cabbage  and  radishes  and  beets  and 
all  such  succulent  stuff  which  contains  very 
little  muscle-forming  material,  and  believe 
that  it  is  not  only  palatable,  but  also  whole- 
some food.  Why  should  we  not  eat  mush- 
rooms that  have  the  rich  taste  of  meat,  even 
if  they  are  not  equal  to  it  in  nourishing 
power?  I  have  had  a  good  dish  of  them 
recently,  and  how  every  member  of  my 
family  enjoys  them !  One  of  the  boys  had 
put  some  pieces  of  spawn  into  a  bed  on  the 
greenhouse  bench  that  was  being  prepared 
for  planting  lettuce,  to  be  followed  by  a  crop 
of  Prizetaker  onion-plants,  and  now,  while 
the  onion  seedlings  are  still  in  the  bed,  the 
mushrooms  are  coming  up  quite  thickly.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  made  a  failure  of  a 
bed  prepared  specially  for  raising  a  mush- 
room crop.  The  manure  refused  to  heat,  so 
that  the  spawn  failed  to  grow. 


The  old  orthodox  way  of  growing  mush- 
rooms outdoors  is  by  planting  spawn  in  a 
rich  old  pasture.  It  is  a  good  way,  and 
usually  successful  if  properly  done.  In  Maj- 
or June  lift  up  with  a  spade  here  and  there, 
in  dry,  rich  spots,  a  triangle  of  sod,  and 
place  a  piece  of  spawn,  say  as  big  as  an  egg, 
under  it  so  that  it  will  be  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface.  Then  drop  the  sod  back 


and  tread  it  down  firmly.  The  spawn  will 
soon  spread  through  the  soil  and  sod,  and  if 
the  season  is  favorable  the  mushrooms  will 
come  up  freely  in  September  and  October. 
A  new  way  of  raising  this  crop  during  both 
spring  and  fall  was  suggested  by  the 
"American  Florist."  The  "Kural  New 
Torker"  called  my  attention  to  it.  A  trench 
five  feet  wide  and  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches 
deep,  sloping  toward  the  center,  is  dug  in  a 
well-drained  spot.  Mix  together  manure  and 
soil,  and  form  a  bed  in  the  trench  high  enough 
to  be  nine  inches  above  the  level  when  well 
tramped  down.  The  shelter  is  formed  with 
three  by  four  hemlock,  for  a  span  roof,  allow- 
ing the  north-side  rafter  to  overlap  the  south 
side  eight  inches.  The  lengthwise  boards 
overlap  like  a  shingle  roof,  to  turn  water. 
The  north-side  boards  may  be  nailed  fast 
and  the  south  left  movable,  leaving  in  the 
south  side  six  inches  of  space  for  ventilation 
at  the  top,  where  the  overhanging  rafters  of 
the  north  keep  rain  out.  For  gathering  the 
mushrooms,  remove  the  south-side  boards,  to 
allow  space  to  reach  in  freely.  The  only 
attention  needed  is  a  slight  watering  when 
the  crop  is  being  gathered,  and  a  covering 
of  litter  or  long  manure  to  keep  off  sun  and 
frost.  During  July  and  August  the  bed  is 
allowed  to  become  dry  on  the  surface.  Begin 
watering  in  September,  to  start  the  crop 
again.  This  looks  to  me  like  a  most  excel- 
lent plan,  and  I  hope  many  of  my  friends 
will  try  it  with  me  this  spring. 


Celery-blight.—  I  am  again  asked  what 
it  is  best  to  do  for  the  celery-blight.  I  first 
try  to  keep  the  infection  away  from  the 
seedlings  by  washing  the  seed  (which  might 
have  been  grown  and  gathered  from  blighted 
plants)  in  a  weak  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
(Milestone).  To  subdue  the  blight  after  it 
has  once  made  its  appearance  on  the  plants 
in  the  field  I  spray  with  the  same  solution. 
What  exact  strength  of  solution  is  best  to 
use  I  do  not  know.  Tou  can  make  it  so  that 
the  liquid  shows  a  distinct  blue  color,  and 
yet  it  is  entirely  safe  to  apply.  I  have  used 
an  ounce  of  the  drug  to  a  bucketful  of  water, 
but  possibly  even  more  might  be  used.  It  is 
a  matter  for  further  experiment.  Spraying 
alone,  however,  is  not  always  wholly  effec- 
tive. We  must  also  protect  the  plants  from 
too  much  exposure  to  heat  and  drought. 
Provide  a  little  shade,  and  mulch  the  ground 
between  the  rows.  Irrigate  in  very  dry 
weather.  T.  Greixer. 
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SPECIFIC  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

More  than  one  authority  states  that  there 
is  practically  no  interest  in  California  over 
the  San  Jose  scale.  The  San  Jose  spray  is 
considered  a  soverign  remedy.  The  formula 
for  it  is  as  follows:  Unslaked  lime,  forty 
pounds;  salt,  fifteen  pounds;  sulphur, 
twenty  pounds.  Ten  pounds  of  lime  are 
first  slaked  and  boiled  with  the  sulphur  in 
twenty  gallons  of  water  for  three  hours. 
The  remaining  lime  and  salt  are  then  added, 
and  the  whole  boiled  an  hour  longer.  Suf- 
ficient water  is  then  added  to  bring  the 
whole  solution  up  to  sixty  gallons,  which  is 
strained  before  using. 

Guy  E.  Mitchell. 


THREE  POISON  DROPS 

BY  M.  G.  KAESS 

Oh,  we're  three  sedative  little  poison  drops, 
Newly  squirted  from  a  spray-pump  on  the  lea, 

Where  the  piston  forces  and  the  agitator  heaves, 
Making  waves  akin  to  those  upon  the  sea. 

Oh,  honey,  we  have  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
"Won't  you  sip,  sip,  sip,  won't  you  sip  us  trust- 
ingly? 

You  will  find  us  energetic,  anesthetic  and  emetic, 
"We  can  help  you  have  a  dickens  of  a  spree. 

There  were  three  hungry  insects  on  an  apple 
branch, 

And  each  one  ate  like  a  hog— spelled  PIG. 
There  was  Mr.  Crawling  Canker-worm  and  Miss 
Bud-moth, 

And  Cigar-case  Bearer  with  his  house  so  wee. 
No,  honey,  though  you've  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
We  won't  sip,  sip,  sip,  we  won't  sip  you  trust- 
ingly ; 

You  might  give  us  indigestion  or  a  species  of 
congestion 

That  might  lead  to  fatal  consequences— see? 

But  we  laid  low,  we  cunning  poison  drops, 
In  the  place  we'd  heen  sent  to  by  the  spray- 
pump  on  the  lea ; 
We  were  hound  to  do  our  duty,  so  we  waited  for 
our  chance — 
There  are  now  three  little  graves  beneath  the 
tree. 

Oh.  farmer,  though  we  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
We  will  pay,  pay,  pay,  we  will  pay  you  three 
times  three. 

You  will  find  us  energetic  and  in  nowise  sym- 
pathetic 

In  despatching  bugs  wherever  they  may  be. 


TAND  5MALL  FRUITS 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

THE  CRANBERRY 

The  cranberry-plant  is  a  low  trailing  vine 
native  to  the  swamps  of  many  of  the  north- 
ern states  and  Canada.  It  is  not  found 
native,  nor  has  it  been  successfully  culti- 
vated on  the  black  soils  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  It  generally  prefers  peaty  land,  but 
will  grow  on  almost  any  soil  if  the  land  is 
very  moist.  Wherever  the  cranberry  is  found 
growing  naturally  one  may  be  sure  that  land 
near  by  is  adapted  to  its  culture.  If  no  wild 
plants  are  growing  near  the  supposed 
proper  location  it  is  a  safe  and  good  plan  to 
plant  a  few  rods  as  an  experiment  before 
spending  much  time  or  money  on  it,  for 
this  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  that  the  land 
is  really  fit  for  cranberries. 

For  best  success  with  cranberries,  drain- 
age and  flowage  should  be  controlled.  Yet 
there  are  many  wild  and  cultivated  bogs 
that  have  yielded  very  profitable  crops  for 
many  years  which  had  these  advantages. 
The  returns  from  natural  cranberry  bogs 
may  often  be  greatly  increased  by  a  little 
judicious  expenditure  in  taking  out  compet- 
ing plants  and  in  raising  or  lowering  the 
water-level.  The  first  step  in  preparing  the 
land  should  be  the  destroying  of  all  the  veg- 
etation growing  on  it.  The  method  of  doing 
this  will  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
It  can  sometimes  be  done  by  flooding  for  a 
season  and  then  clearing  it,  or  by  draining 
and  then  summer  fallowing,  and  some  large 
bogs  have  been  prepared  by  skinning  off 
all  the  surface  turf  by  hand.  Then,  too,  if 
it  is  to  be  flooded  the  land  must  be  made 
perfectly  level.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  surface  covered  with  about  four 
inches  of  clean  sand,  and  it  should  be  done 
even  if  considerable  expense  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  it.  The  sand  for  this  purpose 
should  be  free  from  clay  or  loam.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  this  sand  aids  very  much 
in  cultivation  and  conduces  to  fruitfulness. 
Vet  there  are  many  very  fruitful  cranberry- 
beds  on  peat  land  that  have  never  been 
sanded.  If  sand  is  not  to  be  used  the  peat 
should  be  cleaned  and  the  surface  left  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  one  year,  or  the  surface 
will  be  apt  to  bake  hard.  Quite  frequently 
the  best  time  to  apply  the  sand  is  in  the 
winter,  after  the  ground  freezes,  or  on  the  ice. 

It  is  important  to  control  the  flowage  for 
the  following  reasons :  (1)  Without  a  good 
water  supply  bogs  often  get  very  dry  in 
periods  of  drought,  and  occasionally  take  fire 
and  burn  up ;  (2)  if  the  water  is  kept  over 
the  plants  in  spring  it  will  retard  the  flower- 
ing periods  until  danger  of  frost  is  past,  and 
the  water  can  be  used  to  protect  from  early 
autumn  frosts ;  (3)  insect  pests  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  flooding  ;  (4)  a  covering  of  water 
is  desirable  for  winter  protection. 

All  that  is  required  for  good  flowage  is 
just  enough  water  to  cover  the  plants.  It 
does  no  harm  to  have  the  plants  freeze  in 
the  .  ice,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ice 
does  not  raise  or  it  will  pull  up  the  bed. 

Planting. — In  selecting  plants  great  care 
should  be  used  to  get  them  from  fruitful 
beds,  as  some  plants  are  almost  barren. 
There  are  many  named  kinds  which  vary 
greatly.  Perhaps  the  Early  Black  is  the 
kind  most  highly  esteemed.  The  cranberry 
grows  readily  from  cuttings,  and  the  vines 
sometimes  chopped'  up  and  the  pieces  sown 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  but  the  best 
way  is  probably  to  cut  the  pieces  about  ten 
inches  long  and  plant  three  or  four  together, 
putting  them  about  six  inches  deep.  Some- 
times rooted  plants  are  used.  The  cuttings 
may  be  kept  if  kept  under  running  water 
until  wanted,  even  if  not  needed  until 
autumn,  and  may  be  planted  at  any  time  in 
the  season  when  the  soil  is  moist ;  but  spring 
planting  is  generally  preferred.  Before 
planting  is  begun  the  bed  should  be  marked 
off  at  eighteen-ineh  intervals  each  way.  In 
planting,  a  blunt-pointed  dibber  is  used  and 
the  cuttings  crowded  into  the  ground  with  it 
at  one  operation.  After  planting  the  water 
should  be  raised  enough  to  moisten  the 
land,  and  if  the  water-level  is  kept  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  surface  moisture 
conditions  will  be  about  right. 

Berries  that  ripen  on  the  vines  keep  best, 
but  where  there  is  danger  of  early  frost 
berries  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  they 
eommence  to  color.  If  severely  frozen  the 
berries  are  ruined,  but  they  will  stand  a  light 
frost.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.  They  will  also  keep  well  if 
covered  with  cold  water. 

Cranberry  cuttings  can  be  obtained 
through  most  of  the  nurserymen  and  of 
cranberry-growers.   They  are  often  taken 


from  the  best  wild  plants,  but  these  are 
seldom  so  large  as  the  cultivated  sorts.  The 
yield  of  cranberries  to  the  acre  varies  very- 
much  and  ranges  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  nine  hundred  bushels  an  acre. 

Perhaps  the  best  book  on  this  subject  is 
"Cranberry  Culture,"  by  J.  J.  White,  pub- 
lished by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York  City, 
at  81.25. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

New  Varieties  of  Fruit.— P.  W.  N.,  Moke- 
lumne  Hill,  Cal.,  writes:  "One  need  not  look  to 
Fiance  or  any  other  foreign  country  for  a  spine- 
less gooseberry.  Let  those  seeking  new  varieties 
hunt  our  own  country.  Often  will  they  find  them 
superior  in  flavor  and  size  to  those  found  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  1S59,  crossing  the  plains  on 
Landers  route  to  the  Pacific.  I  found  just  such 
as  is  inquired  for— the  largest  gooseberries  I  ever 
saw.  They  grew  south  and  east  of  Ft.  Hall  and 
north  and  east  of  what  was  called  the  Old  Crater. 
They  were  pear-shaped  and  not  a  spine  on  berry 
or  stock.  Then  I  found  yellow  currants  all  along 
Snake  river,  up  Raft  river  and  on  to  City  Rocks ; 
in  fact,  the  currants  extended  as  far  as  Humboldt. 
In  many  places  were  red,  black  and  yellow  cur- 
rants. These  currants  were  large  and  of  a  fine 
flavor.  If  these  fruits  had  been  imported  from 
some  other  country  they  would  have  brought  fab- 
ulous prices." 

i. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Diseased  Apple-tree.— A.  A.,  Eben.  Ohio. 
I  think  the  peculiar  swellings  on  your  apple-tree 
are  due  to  a  constitutional  disease  which  has 
started  this  peculiar  growth.  It  appears  as  if  a 
large  number  of  cells  had  formed  into  buds  and 
then  started  into  growth  in  much  the  same  way 
that  "burls"  are  formed  on  black  ash  and  other 
trees.  Just  why  it  occurs  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  think  you  have  anything  to  fear  from  it. 

Ants  on  Frnit-trees.— J.  A.  L.,  Pine  Grove, 
Wis.  Ants  seldom  injure  plum-trees  at  the  North, 
although  I  have  known  of  their  so  doing.  A  w-ash 
of  soft  soap  containing  a  little  Paris  green  will 
prevent  them  doing  further  injury.  If  the  ants' 
nests  can  be  found  they  may  he  destroyed  by 
pouring  on  gasolene  and  then  setting  it  on  fire 
or  by  putting  about  a  teaspoonful  of  bisulphid  of 
carbon  on  a  small  piece  of  cotton  batting  and 
putting  it  in  their  nest  and  covering  at  once  with 
cloth  or  a  sod.  The  vapor  from  the  bisulphid  of 
carbon  is  poison. 

Chemical  Fertilizer  for  Tonng  Fruit, 
trees.— V.  G.  M.,  Kerneysville,  W.  Va.,  writes: 
"Please  inform  me  if  commercial  fertilizer  com- 
posed of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  potash 
applied  to  young  fruit-trees  (apples  and  pears) 
just  set  is  an  advantage  or  disadvantage." 

Reply-.— If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  nothing 
would  be  gained  in  applying  the  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. If  the  soil  is  rather  poor  it  might  be  well . 
to  apply  a  small  quantity  about  the  middle  of 
June,  after  the  trees  have  started  nicely,  but  keep 
it  away  from  the  roots. 

Plum-leaf  Blight.— E.  L.  G.,  Glenwood 
Mills,  Iowa.  Your  trees  are  affected  by  the  plum- 
leaf  blight,  or  leaf-rust.  The  remedy  is  preventive, 
and  .consists  in  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  appear,  and  other  applications 
of  it  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  about  two 
weeks.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  use  some 
remedy  after  the  fruit  begins  to  color  up,  the  car- 
bonate of  copper  solution  should  be  used,  as  it 
does  not  discolor  the  fruit ;  but  if  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  used  three  or  four  times  the  benefits 
from  it  will  be  very  apparent. 

Grape-vine  Not  Bearing, — J.  H.,  Shaw, 
Kan.  I  cannot  understand  why  your  grape-vine 
bore  two  years,  and  since  then  has  failed  to  fruit, 
when  others  alongside  have  done  so  well.  I 
think  I  would  pinch  the  new  growth  after  the 
fruit  is  set  to  check  it  a  little  if  I  was  very- 
anxious  for  fruit,  but  probably  your  best  way  is  to 
dig  it  out  and  plant  some  productive  kind.  There 
is  no  such  variety  as  Martha  Washington  that  I 
can  learn  of  among  grapes,  but  there  is  a  Lady- 
Washington  and  a  Martha.  The  wild  grapes  may 
be  staminate  (male)  sorts,  and  never  will  produce 
fruit.  I  should  think  so  from  your  description  of 
them,  and  such  plants  often  occur  in  our  woods. 

Red-cedar  Seedlings.— H.  C.  A.,  Kenesaw, 
Neb.  The  best  way  I  have  found  to  raise  red 
cedar  from  seed  is  to  gather  the  berries  and  soak 
them  over  night  in  strong  lye,  and  then  rub  them 
against  a  fine  screen  to  get  the  flesh  off.  Sow  the 
seed  broadcast  in  rather  dry,  loose  soil  in  the 
spring  in  a  bed  about  four  feet  wide.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  warm  weather  cover  the  bed  with  three 
inches  of  hay,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  you  will  find  the  seedlings  coming 
up.  Then  rake  off  the  hay  and  sprinkle  on  about 
a  half  inch  of  coarse  sand.  'By  this  method  I 
have  been  very  successful.  I  have  not  found  a 
screen  over  red  cedar  at  all  necessary.  You  will 
notice  that  it  takes  about  a  year  for  the  seed  tO 
get  started. 

Scurfy  Scale.— C.  B.,  Corbett,  Md.  It  is  the 
scurfy  scale  that  infests  the  bark  of  the  twig  you 
inclose.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  very  injurious.  I 
should  have  expected  that  strong  lye  would  have 
taken  them  off  if  it  had  been  carefully  applied.  I 
know  it  will  yield  to  strong  kerosene  emulsion  and 
to  strong  whail-oil  soap-suds.  For  two  years  I  have 
been  experimenting  in  the  use  of  clear  kerosene 
for  killing  bark-scales,  and  find  it  the  best  thing 
I  have  ever  used,  and  have  had  no  injury  from  it 
where  only  just  enough  has  been  used  to  dampen 
the  bark  and  it  has  not  run.  I  have  used  it  on 
very  badly  infested  trees  with  absolutely  perfect 
success,  and  when  used  in  a  fine  spray  it  is  also 
good.  It  cannot  be  used  after  the  leaves  appear. 
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American 
Waltham 
Watches 

are  the  most  perfect 
timepieces  it  is 
possible  to  make,  and 
they  are  sold  at 
lower  prices  than 
foreign  watches  of 
less  value. 
The  "  RIVERSIDE" 
movement  particu= 
larly  recommended. 

For  sale  by  all  retail  jewelers. 

"The  Perfected  American  Watch,"  an 
illustrated  book  of  interesting  informa- 
tion about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co., 
waltham,  mass. 


BRASS = IRON  BED 


This  la  the  Bed 


Our  Great  Com- 
bination Grocery 
Order  No.  2. 

Regular 
Price 
of  Bed 
$4.50. 

It  is  made 
after  new 
design;  the 
posts  are 
heavy 
wrought 
iron; has 
angle  iron 
side  pieces 
and  brass 
the  scroll 
It  is  6  feet  3 


knobs 

work  is  ornamented  with  cast  clover  leaves. 
Inches  long.    Can  be  had  in  following  widths  ■  3  f t.t  6  in. ; 
4  ft.;  4  ft.,  6  in.     Send  $10.00  and  receive  the  Bed  and 

5llbs.BESTl=iI^SUGAR$l 

with  the  following  list  of  groceries;  or  91  and  the  goods 
will  be  shipped  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  examination.  This  is  our 
COMBINATION  GROCERY  ORDER  NO.  2 : 


Regular  Retail  Price. 
61ft  Granulated  Sugar.. $3.06 
6  Cakes  Toilet  soap  25 

5  doz.  Clothes  Pins  13 

6  Bars  Soap  25 

HH>  Pepper.  15 

3  ft  Coffee  90 

XTb  Whole  Nutmeg  35 

Xtt  Ginger   .20 

8  ft  Tea   1.40 

1  Box  Stove  Polish  05 

lft  Corn  Starch  OB 


rb  cloves  20 

1  doz.  Boxes  Hatches....  M0 
1  BottleRootBeerExt..  .25 

1      "    Phosphate  25 

1      "    Ammonia  10 

1      "    Bluing  15 

M  pt.  Extract  Lemon.. .  .80 
H  "  "  Vanilla...  .80 
1  ft  Baking  Powder...,.  .40 
5  ft  Starch  45 


110.43 

Our  Price  with  Bed,  $10.00 
AT  OTTO  EXPENSE.  If  the  groceries  are  not  as  repre- 
sented return  them  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your 
money  and  you  may  keep  the  Bed. 

BINDER  TWINE  at  COSTf^ri- st. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  of  everything  to  Eat, 
rUCC  Wear  and  Use  sent  free.  SPECIAL*  Smyth'i 
Patterns  Wall  Paper  at  less  than  wholesale  price.  Send 
for  samples.  We  still  give  a  Graphophone  with  our 
$14.75  Grocery  Order. 

JOHN  ML  SMYTH  CO.^^.^^^'IB 

Tailor  Made  Suit  $4.98 

Jacket  elegantly  silk  lined,  skirt 
superbly  finished;  made  from 
Dabl's  Celebrated  Fast  Color 
All-wool  Fine  Twilled  Ladles' 
Clotb;  equal  every  way  to  others 
$10  Suits.  Choice  of  electric 
blue,  navy  blue  or  black  color. 

SEND  NO  MONEY «»* ™* 

with  color  desired:  givebustand 
waist  measure,  length  of  skirt 
(down  front)  from  sklrtband  to 
bottom  and  we'll  send  the  suit  by 
express  C.O.D.  and  allow  you  to 
try  it  on  before  you  pay  a 
cent.  If  found  just  as  repre- 
sented, a  perfect  fit  and  worth 
every  penny  of  $10.00,  then  pay 
the  express  agent  $4.98  and 
expreasage.  Pay  nothing  If 
unsatisfactory. 

THP  QUIT  Is  made  by  expert 
inu    omi  men  teilors  over 

designs  drawn  by  that  king  of 
ladies'  tailors,  M  LaRochelle,  from 
Dahl's  Best  All  Wool  Fast 
\  Color  Ladles'  Cloth,  famous 
\   everywhere  for  its  rich  noft 
bloom    and  beautiful 
l appearance. 

The  Jacket  ii  made  in 
latest  single-breasted  style, 
with  tight-fitting  back  and 
>.new  fashionable  sleeves.it 
41*  superbly  trimmed  with 
fine  satin  bands,  artistically 
double  silk-stitched  and 
elaborately  lined  with 
real  French  611k  of 
beautiful  colorings  and  exquisite  deslirns.  The  Skirt 
Is  splendidly  lined,  has  new  fan  back,  nobby  welted  seams, 
is  four  yards  wide  and  hangs  graceful  and  stylish;  from  start 
to  finish  the  suit's  tailor-made  and  worth  fully  %  10.00. 

SILLY  FOOLISH  FIRMS  ^^'''thly  t& 

say  All  Wool  we  do,  but  "wool"  In  order  to  mislead  you. 
All  Repellant  clotb  Is  shoddy  and  half  cotton,  its 
worthless.  Order  their  suits  and  ours,  then  choose  between 
them.  Write  for  our  Big  Free  Bargain  Catalogue  of 
other  Suits,  Skirts,  Capes.  Jackets,  etc. 

THE  LOUIS  2.  YEUON  10.,  165-U7  W,  J/aekeon  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Garland  Line  for '9  9 


>  bigh  grade  kind  that  suits. 
Don't  be  mislead  and  pay 
,  a  high  price  for  an  inferior 
\  wheel,  when  you  can  buy 
]  tbe  Garland  for  $1.5.00  to 
I  $25.00,  guaranteed. 
Agents  wanted  every- 
where. Write  quick. 
We  make  all       styles  of  carriages, 
traps,  carts  and  harness,    ft  also  pony  wagons. 
Write  for  carriage  and    \  harness  catalogue. 


MICHIGAN  BUGGY  CO.,  E.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES 

On  my  truck-farm  my  plan  is  to  apply 
stable  manure  in  the  winter  to  the 
ground  which  I  shall  plant  to  celery 
in  tbe  spring.  As  one  half  of  the  field 
is  in  strawberries,  I  shall  get  the  use  of  the 
manure  as  a  mulch  for  the  strawberries ; 
then,  after  picking  the  berries  in  June,  I  can 
grow  a  crop  of  winter  celery,  and  the  manure 
will  be  on  the  ground  to  fertilize  it.  There 
seems  to  be  a  difference  in  manures  and  fer- 
tilizers in  regard  to  their,  availability  for 
different  plants.  Celery  seems  to  assimilate 
plant-food  much  better  when  in  the  form  of 
stable  manure,  and  the  vegetable  matter  in 
it  furnishes  the  humus  to  the  soil  that  en- 
ables it  to  retain  moisture.  I  have  always 
grown  larger  cabbages  and  cauliflowers 
from  land  that  has  been  heavily  manured 
than  where  commercial  fertilizers  alone  were 
used.  Last  year  I  expended  about  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  the  highest  grade  of 
fertilizer  that  I  could  buy  that  I  did  for 
stable  manure  at  one  dollar  a  ton,  and  I  am 
well  satisfied,  that  counting  the  greater  cost 
of  applying  the  stable  manure,  the  money 
paid  for  it  was  much  better  invested. 

Sometimes  in  growing  strawberries,  where 
stable  manure  is  liable  to  seed  the  beds  to 
weeds  it  is  more  economical  to  use  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  I  think  I  shall  use  no 
more  stable  manure  on  the  strawberry-beds, 
except  as  a  mulch  for  the  plants  when  I  ex- 
pect to  plow  them  up  the  next  year.  The 
field  which  is  to  be  set  to  strawberries  next 
spring  I  shall  give  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes, 
then  scatter  some  commercial  fertilizer  along 
the  rows  after  setting  the  plants. 

*  *  * 

I  have  some  land  that  is  failing  to  produce 
good  crops,  although  it  has  been  heavily 
manured  for  several  years  in  succession. 
This  land  will  be  dressed  with  lime.  I  think 
this  subject  of  so  much  importance  in  con- 
nection with  garden  culture  that  I  will 
briefly  quote  from  the  writings  of  one  who 
is  an  authority :  "The  indirect  value  of  lime 
is  perhaps  more  important  than  its  direct 
action,  because  the  majority  of  soils  contain 
sufficient  lime  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
plants.  Lime  is  of  indirect  value  in  unlock- 
ing the  unavailable  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  Lime  exerts  a  de- 
cided influence  in  the  mechanical  conditions 
of  the  soil,  rendering  heavy,  compact  soils 
looser  in  texture,  and  tending  to  bind  par- 
ticles of  loose,  leachy  soils.  Lime  is  also 
beneficial  in  furnishing  conditions  in  the 
soil  fayorable  to  the  activity  of  the  micro- 
organisms, which  convert  the  nitrogen  of 
organic  matter  into  nitrates  that  are  readily 
assimilated  by  plants,  decompose  organic 
matter,  and  assist  leguminous  plants  to  as- 
similate free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Espec- 
ially would  we  emphasize  the  value  of  lime 
as  a  dressing  for  land  that  has  been  contin- 
uously dosed  with  stable  manure,  and  is 
showing  signs  of  being  less  fertile  than 
formerly." 

Sometimes  soils  become  acid;  then  lime 
should  be  used  to  correct  this  condition. 
Usually  it  is  the  most  economical  to  use  lime 
in  the  form  of  caustic  or  quicklime.  This 
can  be  drawn  to  the  field  and  placed  in  piles 
of  fifty  pounds  each,  covered  with  earth  and 
allowed  to  slake,  then  it  can  be  spread  with 
a  shovel ;  or  ground  lime  can  be  purchased 
at  a  little  more  expense  and  spread  directly 
from  the  wagon  after  plowing,  then  harrow- 
ing it  in.  Wood  ashes  contain  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
if  they  can  be  cheaply  obtained  it  sometimes 
pays  to  use  them  in  place  of  quicklime,  giv- 
ing the  land  a  heavy  dressing  with  them,  for 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  supplied  to 
the  soil  with  the  lime. 

.  *  »  * 

One  should  learn  to  use  a  rotation  of  ma- 
nures and  fertilizers,  and  plan  to  have  the 
crops  also  in  a  rotation  that  will  adapt  the 
fertilizers  to  the  needs  of  the  crop.  The 
gardener  can  hardly  dispense  with  stable 
manure  for  growing  vegetables,  but  by  alter- 
nating fruits  with  vegetables  he  can  fertilize 
the  fruits  with  the  concentrated  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  grow 
these  vegetables,  of  which  the  leaf  or  stalk  is 
the  edible  portion,  with  stable  manure  that  is 
rich  in  nitrogen.  I  have  a  little  vineyard  of 
about  two  hundred  vines,  and  the  only  ferti- 
lizer I  use  on  this  is  wood  ashes.  So  far  the 
vines  have  been  healthy,  and  bear  crops  of 
fine  fruit.  No  one  will  make  a  mistake  in 
applying  potash  to  fruit,  and  for  most  of  the 
fruits  I  would  not  buy  nitrogen  in  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  For  such  small  fruits 
as  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants  and 
grapes  I  would  grow  catch  crops  of  crimson 
clover  between  the  rows  to  plow  under  to 
furnish  humus  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and 
should  not  use  the  stable  manure  for  these 
fruits,  but  would  save  it  for  the  vegetables. 

W.  H.  Jeskiss. 


INSECTICIDES  FOR  BITING  INSECTS 

Several  insecticides  have  been  introduced 
quite  recently  which  are  not  as  yet  in 
general  use,  but  are  well  wrorthy  the  consid- 
eration of  the  practical  farmer  and  fruit- 
grower. 

Paris  green  is  undoubtedly  used  the  most 
of  all  insecticides  to-day.  But  very  often  it 
is  impossible  to  readily  secure  the  quantity 
desired,  and  it  is  also  quite  expensive.  Both 
of  these  objections  are  met  by  a  new  com- 
pound of  the  arsenite  of  lime,  invented  by 
Dr.  B.  C.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  hence  known  as  the 
"Kedzie  mixture."  It  is  a  simple  compound 
of  the  common  white  arsenic  and  sal-soda 
(carbonate  of  soda,  or  washing-soda).  A 
"stock"  solution  is  first  made  by  boiling  two 
pounds  of  arsenic  and  eight  pounds  of 
soda  in  two  gallons  of  water  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  or  until  dissolved.  Pour  the  clear 
solution  into  a  two-gallon  jug  and  label 
"poison— stock  material  for  spraying  mix- 
ture." When  ready  to  spray,  slake  two 
pounds  of  lime,  and  thoroughly  stir  it  and 
one  pint  of  the  "stock  solution"  into  forty 
gallons  of  water.  One  pint  of  the  "stock 
solution"  is  equivalent  to  four  ounces  of 
Paris  green,  and  two  gallons  will  thus  be 
sufficient  for  eight  hundred  gallons  of  the 
spray,  costing  about  three  and  one  fourth 
cents  a  barrel.  Dr.  Kedzie  says  that  this 
mixture  can  be  combined  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  is  Paris  green.  As  far  as  tested 
this  mixture  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

Very  often  it  is  desirable  to  spray  delieate 
plants  for  an  insect  for  which  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  apply  sufficient  quantities  of 
poison  to  prove  fatal  without  burning  the 
foliage.  The  "arsenite  of  lead,"  first  devised 
and  used  by  the  Massachusetts  commission 
in  their  fight  against  the  gipsy-moth,  is 
the  spray  to  be  used  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  it  may  be  applied  at  a  strength  of  from 
three  to  fifteen  pounds  to  one  hundred  gal- 
lous  of  water  without  injury  to  the  foliage. 
It  requires  about  three  times  as  much  of  the 
poison,  however,  as  Paris  green.  It  is  made 
by  combining  three  parts  of  the  arsenite  of 
soda  with  seven  parts  of  acetate  of  lead 
(white  sugar  of  lead)  in  water.  They  com- 
bine into  a  white  precipitate  which  is  more 
easily  kept  in  suspension  than  any  of  the 
other  poisons.  The  chemicals  should  be 
pulverized  before  mixing.  The  acetate  of 
lead  may  be  bought  wholesale  at  about  seven 
and  one  fourth  eents  a  pound,  and  the 
arsenite  of  soda  at  five  eents  a  pound. 

E.  D WIGHT  SaNDEESOIT. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Indiana. — We  have  iron-water  in  our 
wells,  and  it  is  very  good.  We  raise  all  kinds  of 
cereals ;  corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  our  staple  crop. 
Potatoes  do  fairly  well.  We  raise  cucumbers  for 
pickles— about  sixty  thousand  bushels  every  year. 
We  plant  the  seed  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
commence  picking  about  the  first  of  August, 
winding  up  in  September,  when  frost  conies.  The 
yield  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  an 
acre,  and  the  price  fifty  cents  a  bushel. 

Plymouth,  Ind.  J.  T.  E. 

Froji  Moxtaxa.— The  smiling  prairie  along 
the  Great  Northern  route  contains  many  thousand 
acres  of  rich,  sandy  loam,  producing  immense 
crops  of  grain,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
rye.  For  producing  vegetables  of  exceedingly 
fine  quality,  and  great  quantities  of  them,  it  can- 
not be  excelled.  In  some  parts  irrigation  is 
necessary,  but  when  you  once  get  the  soil 
thoroughly  subjected  to  the  irrigating  process  it 
produces  in  such  vast  quantities  that  you  are  well" 
compensated  for  all  the  cost  and  labor  invested  in 
making  it  suitable  to  cultivation.  Great  Falls, 
the  grain-market  center,  is  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  while  at  Belt,  a  thriving  town  twelve 
miles  distant,  is  a  ready  market  for  all  other 
produce.  A  better  place  for  the  raising  of  cattle 
is  difficult  to  find.  The  native  grass  is  almost 
inexhaustible  in  supply,  and  affords  excellent 
pasturage  for  the  immense  herds  of  cattle  which 
rustle  on  the  prairie  nearly  the  entire  year. 

Belt,  Cascade  county,  Montana.  C.  H. 


Fkom  Georgia.— We  have  as  fine  a  country  as 
I  know  of.  Land  is  not  as  cheap  as  the  pine  land 
of  Georgia,  but  is  far  more  productive.  Pender- 
grass  is  located  near,  the  center  of  Jackson 
county.  AVe  have  mild  winters  and  pleasant 
summers.  The  soil  is  a  dark  brownish  gray,  with 
a  stiff  red  clay  subsoil.  Jackson  is  one  of  the 
best-watered  counties  in  the  state.  Near  the 
station  is  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  the  finest  clay 
for  brick,  tiling  or  jugware  that  the  country 
affords.  For  the  past  thirty  years  the  growing  of 
cotton  has  been  profitable  enough  to  satisfy  farm- 
ers, but  the  price  has  gone  below  the  cost  of 
production  uow.  and  our  farmers  are  slow  to  take 
up  anything  else.  Our  soil  will  produce  grain  and 
grass,  but  we  need  some  Northern  men  to  set  us  a 
good  example,  as  they  are  much  more  industrious 
and  far-seeing  than  our  Southern  men.  We  need 
some  men  with  manufacturing  spirits.  There  Is 
a  good  opening  here  for  a  cotton-mill,  and  we  also 
need  canning-factories,  as  there  Is  an  abundance 
of  fruit  grown  here  that  goes  to  waste  every  year. 

Pendergrass,  Ga.  J.  S.  L. 


Enamelirie 

is  so  very  clean  and  DUST- 
LESS,  which  is  such  a  com- 
fort to  good  housekeepers. 
The  old-fashioned  brands  of 
Stove  Polish  do  the  work 
in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Enameline  is  the  Modern 
Stove  Polish,  and  that  is  the 
difference.  Put  up  in  paste, 
cake  or  liquid  form.  Sold 
in  every  civilized  country 
on  earth. 

J.  L.  PRESC0TT  &  CO.,  New  York 
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THE  BEST  WAY 

to  make  money  is  to  save  U.  Wecansave 
yon  nioDey  on  everything  In  the  vehicle  line. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  Sarries,  Bnsgles, 
Phaetons,  Spring  Wagons,  Road  Wagons. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
From  Our  Factory 
At  Wholesale  Prices. 

We  have  Surries  at  |51.00;  Top  Buggies,  $35.00; 
Spring  Wagons,  $37.60;  Road  Wagons,  $25.00. 
Excellent  Quality  Guaranteed. 
We  Mate  Erery  Vehicle  >Ve  Advertise. 
We  fully  guarantee  every  vehicle  we  make  from 
the  lowest  priced  up.  GOOD  GOODS  always. 
An  excellent  harness  as  low  as  $4.80.  Large 
illustrated  catalogue  FREE.  All  prices  marked 
in  plain  figures.  Address, 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 

20Elghth  St.   GOSHEN,  IS  MAN  A. 


Gold  Plated  Chatelaine 


Your  choice  of  this  beautiful 
gold  plated  Chatelaine,  or  a  gold 
filled  ring,  for  selling  20  of  our 

LADIES'  GOLD 
PLATED  BEAUTY  PINS 
AT  5  CENTS  EACH. 

(Regular  price  10  cents.) 

No  Money  Required  in  Advance 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, saying  you  will  sell  the 
pins  or  return  them,  and  we  will 
mail  them  at  once,  on  receipt  of 
your  letter.  Everybody  needs 
several  of  these  pins.  You  can 
sell  them  in  a  few  minutes  at  & 
cents  each.  Send  today—  don't 
wait. 

LADIES  PIN  CO. 
S18  SchnierBaildlnfCtChlcaffO 


AQUARINE 

A  COLD  WATER  PAINT  for 

OUTSIDE  and  INSIDE  USE .  .. 

A  white  powder  that  mixes  with  cold  water 
and  can  he  applied  to  any  kind  of  surface. 
It  is  weatherproof  and  cannot  be  washed 
off;  also  fireproof.  It  is  an  excellent  disin- 
fectant. It  is  made  in  pure  white  and  many 
colors.   Only  one  coat  necessary. 

The  Cheapest  Paint  You  Can  Buy. 
Send  for  Sample  Boards  and  Circulars. 

MUZZY  BROS.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


BICYCLES 


ACME 

Direct  from 
the  factory 
to  the  rider 
at  WHOLESALE 
PR'.CES.Ifyou 
want  to  save 
agents  profits 
and  secure  a 

ScM3  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

MAN'TTFACTTRER'S  PRICE,  write  for  cata- 
logue showing  eight  beautiful  models  with 
complete  specifications. 

RliaranfoO"   Repairs  Free  and 
UUdianiBUi    uo  questions  asked  J 

ACME  CYCLE  CO.,   333  Main  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 


This  Ladle'  Doncola  Kid  Bool,  Iae»  Or  Button, 
Patent  Leather  Tip,  Open  Too,  2  to  8,  D,  E,  or  EE, 
seat  postpaid  oo  receipt  of  01.  Equals  an  j  9  -  boot 
sold.  Oar  make.  Boucj  refunded  If  unsatisfactory. 

REE  —  Our  catalogue  with  illustrations  of  154 
bargains  in  shoes;  also  a  Subscriber's  Ticket 
which  secures  a  Liberal  Cash  Bonus  on  your 
year's  trading.     Dexter  Shoe  Co., 
Order  Clerk,   19,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey 


WHITEWASHING  IN  WARM  WEATHER 

Jcst  as  soon  as  the  weather  begins  to 
be  warm  whitewash  the  poultry-house 
thoroughly,  at  top,  ends  and  sides,  and 
if  necessary,  upon  the  outside  also.  To 
do  this  with  the  least  amount  of  labor 
it  will  be  found  best  to  use  a  "fountain 
pump  or  sprayer,"  forcing  the  whitewash 
through  a  nozzle,  spraying  everywhere  and 
everything  upon  which  you  can  direct  a 
spray,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  greatly  assist  in 
the  eradication  of  vermin  and  at  the  same 
time  disinfect  the  premises.  With  a  "foun- 
tain pump"  one  can  readily  cover  two  hun- 
dred square  yards  of  surface  in  an  afternoon, 
and  it  is  an  implement  which  no  farmer  or 
poultryman  should  be  without,  as  by  its  use 
the  poultry-house,  outbuildings,  etc.,  can  be 
quickly  cleansed  and  purified  with  white- 
wash or  other  disinfectants.  By  sprinkling 
with  whitewash  every  month  during  the 
summer,  giving  the  roosts,  floors  and  nests 
(first  cleaning  out  well)  a  thorough  sprink- 
ling with  coal-oil  emulsion,  or  some  of  the 
commercial  lice-killers,  say  every  three  or 
four  weeks,  the  house  will  be  entirely  freed 
from  the  ravages  of  mites  and  the  hens 
made  more  comfortable.  Have  the  roosts 
elevated  above  the  floor,  with  a  platform 
beneath  to  catch  the  droppings,  which  should 
be  removed  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the 
platform  should  be  sprinkled  with  dry  sand 
or  ashes.  This  method  is  greatly  conducive 
to  clean  floors,  as  the  manure  so  saved  is 
valuable  and  otherwise  would  mostly  be  lost. 
Keep  the  floor  covered  with  some  kind  of 
litter,  such  as  hay,  leaves  or  chaff  (removing 
the  same  as  often  as  becoming  foul),  which 
facilitates  cleaning  the  floor. 

i. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS 

In  selecting  a  Bronze  turkey  there  are 
certain  points  of  plumage  which  indicate 
purity  of  breed.  The  color  should  be  a  rich, 
lustrous  bronze,  which  should  glisten  in  the 
sunlight  like  burnished  gold.  On  the  back 
each  feather  has  a  narrow  black  band,  which 
extends  across  the  end.  The  primary,  or 
flight,  feathers  are  black  or  dark  brown 
penciled  across  with  white  or  gray,  and  the 
secondaries  are  black  or  brown  penciled 
with  white  or  gray,  the  colors  changing  to  a 
bronzy  brown.  The  wing-bows  are  black, 
with  a  brilliant  bronze  or  greenish  luster ; 
wing  centers  bronze,  the  feathers  termina- 
ting with  a  wide,  black  band.  The  tail  is 
black,  and  each  feather  is  penciled  with  nar- 
row bands  of  light  brown,  ending  in  a  broad 
band  with  a  wide  edge  of  dull  white  or 
gray.  The  legs  in  the  young  are  usually 
dark  or  black,  changing  with  age  to  a  dusky 
or  pinkish  purple. 

4. 

WORK  AND  LICE 

In  the  killing  of  lice  one  cannot  do  the 
work  too  often.  Examine  the  fowls  every 
week  at  least.  Dust  them  well  and  thorough- 
ly with  insect-powder,  rub  a  little  gTease  on 
their  heads,  and  burn  several  pounds  of 
sulphur  in  the  poultry-house.  It  may  be 
laborious  to  try  to  keep  lice  down,  but  that 
is  the  way  to  get  eggs,  as  the  hens  afflicted 
with  lice  will  not  lay,  but  become  debilitated 
from  loss  of  rest,  and  consequently  are  then 
more  liable  to  disease. 


THE  GRASS  PLOT 

Any  farmer  who  has  a  grass  plot  which 
he  can  give  up  to  geese  and  ducks  need  not 
feed  them  an  ounce  of  food  after  warm 
weather  opens,  and  it  will  also  answer  for 
the  hens,  guineas  and  turkeys.  In  addition 
to  the  grass,  seeds,  insects  and  young  weeds, 
the  range  promotes  exercise,  which  is  very 
important  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the 
flocks  and  promoting  laying. 


HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED 

One  must  feed  according  to  the  seasons. 
The  warmer  the  weather  the  less  food,  and 
if  the  birds  have  a  good  range  they  may  not 
require  any  assistance  at  all.  There  are 
some,  however,  who  have  their  fowls  in  con- 
finement, and  they  inquire  "how  much  to 
feed."  There  is  no  rule,  as  individual  fowls 
differ,  but  one  method  is  to  give  in  the  morn- 


ing only  about  one  half  as  much  as  may  be 
supposed  the  birds  require.  Then  scatter 
millet-seed  (about  a  teaspoonf  ul)  in  the  leaves 
or  litter,  so  as  to  make  the  birds  work  by 
scratching.  This  will  keep  them  warm, 
harden  the  flesh,  and  promote  the  appetite. 
At  night  give  them  all  that  they  will  eat. 
When  each  hen  has  had  enough  she  will 
walk  away  from  the  food.  When  the  last 
hen  has  finished  her  meal  remove  the  food 
that  is  left  over.  Next  weigh  the  food,  give 
it  to  the  hens,  and  when  each  hen  has  eaten, 
all  having  left  the  food,  weigh  that  which  re- 
mains. Tou  will  then  know  just  how  much 
a  dozen  hens  may  eat  at  a  meal.  The  next 
morning  give  only  one  half  as  much  as  they 
ate,  so  as  to  have  them  somewhat  hungry 
and  induce  them  to  scratch.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  know  how  much  food  to  give. 

A. 

MUSLIN  RUNS  FOR  CHICKS 

Muslin  may  be  made  to  answer  many  pur- 
poses to  poultrymen.  It  allows  the  heat  of 
the  sun  to  enter  as  readily  as  through  glass, 
,  and  does  not  radiate  the  heat  away  as  rapidly 
as  does  glass.  It  is  very  cheap  and  may  be 
rendered  waterproof  in  many  ways.  Fresh 
bullock's  blood  and  freshly  slaked  lime 
make  an  excellent  waterproof  paint  for 
such  purpose,  but  pure  linseed-oil  will  prob- 
ably answer  nearly  as  well.  If  the  muslin 
be  drawn  tightly  in  position  it  will  turn  the 
water  without  preparation.  For  covered 
runs  to  the  chicken-coops,  or  for  shelter  dur- 
ing storms,  or  as  protection  against  the  heat 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  is  the  cheap- 
est material  that  can  be  used. 

PRICES  OF  BROILERS 

After  the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old  they 
should  be  forced  in  growth  and  made  as  fat 
as  possible.  This  is  recommended  because 
it  is  difficult  to  fatten  a  chick,  the  food  mak- 
ing more  growth  than  fat.  It  will  increase 
in  weight,  but  if  it  is  fat  it  brings  a  higher 
price.  Of  course,  while  broilers  seldom  ap- 
pear fat,  yet  there  is  a  difference  noticeable 
in  those  that  have  been  well  fed  compared 
with  others  not  cared  for,  and  as  prices  may 
range  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  a 
pound  it  is  well  worth  giving  the  chicks 
extra  care. 

a. 

REDUCING  THE  CHICKS 

Sell  the  male  chicks  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough,  so  as  to  give  more  air  as  well 
as  gain  more  space  on  the  roost.  The  young 
males  will  bring  more  when  they  are  small 
than  if  kept  until  nearly  grown.  There  is  a 
loss  in  keeping  cockerels  too  long.  The  time 
to  sell  them  is  when  they  are  young,  as  they 
then  bring  more  than  the  adult  males,  and 
cost  much  less. 

3. 

NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

Profit  for  Oxe  Year.— I  have  been  a  reader 
of  your  valuable  paper  for  many  years,  and  read 
it  all  with  interest,  and  especially  the  poultry  de- 
partment, as  I  am  much  interested  in  poultry.  I 
often  see  accounts  of  profits  made  of  so  and  so 
many  fowls,  so  I  thought  I  would  send  in  a  record 
of  my  chicken  profits  also.  I  started  last  spring 
with  230  hens  and  pullets,  consisting  of  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Buff  Cochin  grades.  As  I 
had  no  pure  breeds  I  did  not  sell  eggs  for  fancy 
prices.  I  sold  eggs  from  January  1,  1S9S,  to 
January  1,  1899,  for  S82.23,  prices  ranging  from 
seven  to  twenty  cents  a  dozen ;  besides,  I  have  no 
account  of  what  I  used  for  the  table  or  sittings. 
I  raised  about  175  chicks,  of  which  I  sold  65  and 
used  22  for  the  table.  For  those  I  sold  I  realized 
815.23.  Last  spring  I  sent  for  two  sittings  of 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  eggs,  out  of  which  I 
succeeded  in  raising  IT  chickens — 11  cockerels  and 
6  pullets— of  which  I  am  going  to  make  a  pen  next 
spring.  I  also  procured  a  trio  of  White  Holland 
turkeys  last  fall,  so  I  am  going  to  breed  only  pure- 
bred fowls  after  this.  If  you  think  this  worth 
publishing  I  will  let  the  Farji  a2sd  Fireside 
hear  from  me  again.  Mrs.  N.  6.  J. 

Blanchardville,  Wis. 


About  Broxze  Turrets.— Observing  that 
more  or  less  mention  has  been  made  in  Farm  axi> 
Fireside  during  the  past  year  of  wild  turkeys 
and  the  like,  I  think  that  a  word  concerning 
Bronze  turkeys  will  not  he  out  of  place— the  more 
so  as  one  correspondent  spoke  of  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wild  species.  Truth  to  say,  the 
Bronze  turkey  is  in  most  respects  superior  to 
any  other  kind.  Being  hardier,  it  is  more  likely 
to  live  when  very  young,  and  when  once  grown  up 


it  is  beautiful  and  very  large.  The  same  amount 
of  food,  in  fact,  will  produce  in  it  as  much  as 
double  the  weight  possible  to  be  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  turkey.  For  example.  Mammoth  Bronze 
male  turkeys  have  been  reared  upon  farms  before 
now  which,  when  only  one  year  old,  weighed  forty 
pounds  and  over  apiece— a  weight  exceeding  that 
of  the  ordinary  kinds,  under  like  conditions,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
great  trouble  to  get  young  Bronze  turkeys  to 
weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
frequently  as  high  as  thirty-five  pounds  each,  by 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas,  in  which  case  they 
will  command  in  the  market  a  ready  sale  at  prices 
also  better  than  those  paid  for  the  smaller  vari- 
eties. The  most  essential  point,  remember,  is  to 
get  them  started  right.  A  turkey  generally  lays 
as  many  as  twenty-five  to  thirty  eggs  before 
she  thinks  of  incubating;  therefore,  the  first 
dozen  ought  to  be  removed  from  her  nest  and 
set  under  a  hen.  Why?  Because  this  leaves 
the  turkey  about  what  she  can  cover  and  hatch 
out  nicely.  Then  when  the  little  birds  are 
hatched,  each  of  them,  as  a  precaution  against 
vermin  and  the  like,  should  be  greased  with 
some  sweet  cream  on  the  top  of  its  head, 
down  its  throat  and  under  its  wings.  Xext,  a 
large,  roomy,  movable  coop  should  be  prepared,  in 
which  to  keep  the  mother  and  her  brood  until  the 
latter  has  grown  and  gained  strength,  for  if 
allowed  to  roam  at  large  with  them  she  is  liable 
to  wander  so  far  that  her  little  ones  will  be  worn 
out  and  unable  to  return  with  her.  And  on  what 
should  they  be  fed?  Why,  the  best  things  at  first 
are  hard-boiled  eggs  mixed  with  bread-crumbs. 
Soon  a  change  of  diet  is  necessary,  however,  and 
then  oatmeal  and  boiled  rice  should  be  given,  and 
later  on  wheat.  Young  onions,  if  chopped  fine, 
will  also  he  greatly  enjoyed,  and  as  these  are 
wholesome,  the  feeding  of  them,  where  practi- 
cable, should  never  be  neglected.  Still,  it  will  not 
do  to  overfeed  young  turkeys  (nor  old  ones,  either, 
for  that  matter),  since  this  might  prove  not  only  a 
drawback  to  their  growth,  but  even  in  reducing 
the  weight  previously  gained.  Furthermore,  the 
disarrangement  sustained  by  the  digestive  organs, 
in  their  being  overtaxed,  might  bring  on  some  one 
of  the  many  diseases  which  are  so  common  among 
poultry,  and  which,  if  once  firmly  established,  are 
very  hard  indeed  to  break  up  and  successfully 
eradicate.  Young  turkeys,  therefore,  should  be 
fed  regularly,  and  as  the  food  in  their  crops 
digests  very  quickly,  they  should  be  fed  quite 
often  and  not  too  much  at  a  time.  When  they  get 
old  enough  they  should  be  allowed  to  run  at  will, 
and  not  be  restricted,  except  that  they  should 
roost  indoors  at  night  and  not  be  left  out  in  any 
cold,  severe  storms.  The  time  of  the  winter  mar- 
kets once  beginning  to  draw  near,  however,  they 
should  for  several  days  prior  to  disposal  be 
deprived  of  their  daily  expeditions,  confined  in 
narrow  quarters,  and  there  fed  on  purely  fattening 
food;  in  other  words,  given  no  green  material 
whatever,  but  rather  an  abundance  of  corn,  wheat 
and  similar  flesh-producing  eatables,  care  being 
exercised  that  none  is  left  after  meals  to  sour  and 
spoil,  for  this  is  liable  to  take  away  the  birds' 
appetites,  and  then  next  to  nothing  can  be  done 
with  them.  Feed,  therefore,  regularly  and  often, 
and  to  help  fatten  them  give  them  more  or  less 
milk  to  drink.  Thus  dealt  with  the  flesh  produced 
will  be  more  tender  and  juicy  than  could  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  This  is  a  fact,  for 
even  the  flesh  of  an  old  gobbler,  if  only  fattened 
in  this  manner,  will  be  found  tender  and  juicy — 
nearly  as  much  so  as  that  of  young  birds.  If  you 
doubt  it.  just  make  the  experiment  some  time  for 
your  own  satisfaction.  F.  0.  S. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Peafowl.— M.  E..  Ottawa,  111.,  writes:  "At 
what  age  do  peafowls  begin  to  lay  and  hatch?" 

Reply:— Occasionally  when  they  are  two  years 
old.  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  the  third 
year  and  thereafter. 

White  Ply  month  Rock  Chicks.— E.S.  S., 
Elkhart,  Ind..  writes:  "Some  of  my  White  Ply- 
mouth Rock  chicks  are  nearly  dark;  does  it  indi- 
cate impurity?" 

Reply: — It  is  not  unusual  for  such  to  happen, 
and  is  regarded  more  as  a  desirable  indication 
than  otherwise,  showing  that  they  are  true  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  As  they  grow  they  gradually  be- 
come entirely  white. 

Legborns.-P.  E.  E.,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
writes:  "Can  the  combs  of  Leghorns  be  cut  off 
without  injury  or  impairing  their  laying  qual- 
ities?" 

Reply:— The  combs  may  be  removed  when 
they  are  three  months  old  by  using  a  sharp  knife 
and  anointing  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  It 
is  a  common  practice  with  pit-games.  Should 
flies  attack  the  birds,  anoint  with  a  mixture  of 
wood-tar  and  vaseline. 

Young-  Goslings.— A.  B.  W.,  Bowen.  111., 
writes:  "My  goslings  are  healthy  until  about 
three  weeks  old,  when  they  get  poor  and  begin  to 
die.  I  feed  them  on  raw  meal  and  water.  They  do 
not  get  wet." 

Reply:— Corn-meal  and  water  is  not  sufficient. 
Give  a  variety,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
cooked  potatoes  thickened  with  bran,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  animal  meat.  Scalded  finely  cut 
clover  or  geen  clover  or  grass  may  also  be  allowed. 
If  on  a  grass  plot  they  need  only  two  meals  a  day. 
Keep  them  dry  and  away  from  ponds  until  well 
feathered,  as  very  cold  water  will  chill  them. 

Feather-palling-.  —  C.  W..  Arthur,  Wis., 
writes:  "My  fowls  pluck  the  feathers  from  the 
under  part  of  the  neck,  and  no  doubt  eat  the 
feathers.  They  are  not  closely  confined  and  other- 
wise are  apparently  healthy." 

Reply:— It  is  an  acquired  vice,  one  hen  be- 
ginning and  teaching  the  others,  the  male  being 
usually  the  first  one  attacked.  There  is  no  remedy 
but  to  separate  them  or  to  smear  some  disagree- 
able substance  over  the  exposed  parts.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  kill  those  discovered  at  the  work,  as  a 
flock  addicted  to  the  vice  will  be  of  but  little  ser- 
vice. 


WEEDER 


SAVES 

MONEY 


$6.60. 


Because  it  makes 
crops  grow 
faster,  allows 
them  to  gu 
longer  with- 
out rain, kills 
weeds,  in 

creases  yield.  Saves  its  cost  in  a  day.  Go  over  winter 
wheat  n*el«is  in  spring,  sei  atching  the  plants,  and  you'll 
have  from  1-lOTo  1-4  more  Wheat.  As  good  results  from 
Corn.  Oats,  Potatoes.  Beans,  Peas.  Sugar  Beets,  Straw- 
berries, &c.,  where  used.  A  good  orchard  tool.  Many 
advantages  over  straight-frame  weeder.  More  easily 
rids  itself  of  trash  apt  to  gather  in  front.  Doesn't  miss 
spots  as  straight  frame  does  on  rough  soil.  Touches 
whole  surface.  Cultivates  plants  without  hurting 
roots,  because  of  pivoted,  turning  and  springing  teeth 
(patented).  Any  of  teeth  may  be  lifted  out  to  suit 
width  between  rows.  Small  horse  and  boy  can  handle 
it,  cleaning  20  acres  a  day.  Steel  shoe  in  front  makes  it 
easy  to  handle— doesn't  clog,  squeak  or  need  oil  as 
wheel  does.  Triangular  frame  adds  to  Weeder's 
strength.  Weight,  complete,  100  lbs.  Freight  30  cts.  to 
any  point  in  Mich.,  lnd.,Ohio:  £0  cts.  will  cover  charge 
to  most  other  places.  Special  price  of  tbla  Automatic 
Weeder  and  CultlTaior  $6.60.  cash,  with  order.  You  can 
sell  for  twice  that.  Refer  to  any  bank  or  business 
house  in  this  city  as  to  our  reliability.  Catalog  of 
Implements,  Vehicles,  &c,  free.  Write 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Why 

Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  saddle,  harness 
or  vehicle  j 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really  dolt?  Wesayyes.  Can  we  prove  It  without 
cost  to  you?  We  can.  How?  We  will  ship  yon  a  harness,  sad- 
dle, or  vehicle,  without  yon  sending  a  single  cent,  and  let  yon  look 
it  over  at  your  freight  house  and  if  yon  don't  find  we  have  glvea 
yon  the  biggest  bargain  yon  ever  saw  or  heard  of  return  the 
goods  to  us  at  our  expense.  We  give  with  each,  vehicle  a 
2- years  Iron-clad  guarantee  protecting  you  against  poor 
material  and  workmanship,  Our  vehicle  catalogue  describes  the 
largest  line  of  buggies,  road  wagons,  phaetons,  gurries* 
aprlng  and  farm  wagons,  carte*  harnesses  and  sad* 
dies  ever  shown  in  one  book.    It's  free*    S  end  for  It, 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  X  26  Chicago,  UI> 


CYCLONE 

FENCE  MACHINE 

Baild3  100  BODS  of  strongest  fences  day.  27  to  , 
60  inches  high.  7  to  12  cables.  [Easy  to  Build 
and  Cheap.]  Thousands  in  use.  Fence  material 
at  wholesale  prices.    Write  for  catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  HOLLY,  MICH. 

,,„„„.  f  Waokegan,  HI-.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
orancnei.  j  Toront()iCio  slelbourae.AustTilll. 


china!!?  BREEDERS 

f       can  secure  a  sample  pair  of  our 

1  iMm  OiLCi  H°£s 

i  ON  TIME,  and  agency  if  they  will 
j  write  at  once.  S  welshed  2806  lbs. 
I  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

J  101  Summit  Street,      Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  orlces  will  slfriirlse  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERS0LL,    252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn;  N.  Y. 


BEE  KEEPING 


—Its  pleasures 
and  profits  is 
the  theme  of 
that  excellent 

and  handsome  illustrated  magazine  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  a 
Book  on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies, 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,    MEDINA,  OHIO. 


000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet  which 
tightens  any  wire  fence,  hew  or  old. 
Grips  automatically  as  wire  is  wound  on. 
No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches  midway  of  the  fence. 
We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to  test  if  you  will  send  us  10 
cents  to  cover  postage  only.  Circulars  free. 
W.  H.  MASON  <fc   CO.,  Box  68,  Leesburjr,  Ohio. 


.   THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.    Tiie  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.   Circulars  FREE. 
CEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QDXXCY,  ILL. 


DON^T  TAKE  CHANCES! 

Bay  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It  before 
giving  It  a  trial.  When  you  try  a  machine 
you  will  know  whether  you  want  to  buy  it 
ornot.  We  sell  the  VOH  CULIN  INCUBA- 
TOR ON  TRIAL  Gtt  our  ^rge  ^ocue 
and  book  on  Incubation  and  Poultry  Helpi 
and  read  the  terms.  Sent  on  receipt  of  6c 

Von  CuliQ  Incubator  Co.,  21  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY? 

If  so  send  10c.  (silver)  and  have  your  name  put  in  the 
POULTRY  JIAJi'S  DIRECTORY.  It  goes  to  Publishers.  Breed- 
ers, Manufacturers  and  Dealers  EVERYWHERE.  They  want 
to  send  you  samples,  circulars,  catalogs,  etc.  You  can  keep 
posted  and  will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  invest- 
ment.    POCLTRYJIAX'S  DIRECTORY.  Dept.  12,  Oil  City,. Fa. 

A  FORTUNE  IIV  CABBAGES  

#250.00  crop  realized  from  one  pound  of 
VAN  NAMEN'S  EXCELSIOR  DUTCH  CABBAGE  SEED 

Late,  large,  ronnd,  solid,  snow  white,  packet  10  cts.:  ounce 
25  et*.;  i  lb.  75  cts.;  1  lb.  $2.50.  Earliest  Dutch  White  Cabbagf, 
packet  15  cts.;  onnce  35  cts.;  £  lb.  $1.00.  Excelsior  aiammoth 
Cauliflower,  packet 20  ets.;  ounce 50  cts.;  Jib.  Si. 75.  Testimonials. 
C.  H.  TOOSTEN,  Importer,  193  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 

BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

rnpci  It's  a beauty ;  oter  50  colored  plates.  Illus- 
inLLi  trates  and  describes  fine  Tnrkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  &.  eggs.  Finest 
Borer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  11,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Brabazon's  AM)  CATALOGUE 

It's  a  beauty.  Cuts  of  fowls  drawn  from 
life.  Price  of  fowls  and  eggs.  Also  S4 
years  in  the  poultry  yard.  Catalogue  and 
Bayers'  Guide  all  for  10c.  Finest  on  earth. 
J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Sr.,  GlenviewFarni,I>elaran,  Wis. 

BALL  BEARING  BONE  CUTTER 
runs  easier  than  any  cutter  made.  A  woman 
or  child  can  operate  it  if  necessary.    EndorsedWHSl  ~~ 
by  all  leading  poultry  authorities.    Formerly  V^g 
the  Premier,  now  the  ADA31.   Get  circulars  and 
prices  at  once,      yfm  J,  ADAM,  Joliel,  111. 


DON'T  SET  HENS  ^off^a 


ay. 

The  Nat'l  He.v  Lncl  batop.  beats  the  old 
plan  3  to  1.  100-Egg  Hatcher  $2.  Cheap  in 
price  but  a  mighty  money  maker.  Send  forcat'g 
telling  how  to  get  one  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.  B  5S,  Columbus  Sek 
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QUERIES 

READ  THIS  NOTICE 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  cbarge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mall  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Land  for  Onions. — 0.  L.  S.,  Beatrice.  Neb., 
writes :  "I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  has  heen  used 
for  a  hog-yard  for  two  years.  Is  it  suitable  for 
onions?  How  should  the  land  be  prepared?  I 
have  been  advised  by  some  to  plow  the  land  and 
by  others  to  only  cultivate  shallow  before  sowing 
seed." 

Reply  by  T.  Green'er: — I  see  no  reason  why 
the  land  should  not  be  in  excellent  condition  for 
raising  a  crop  of  onions.  By  all  means  plow  and 
get  the  surface  in  best  possible  condition  for  a 
seed-bed. 

Fertilizer  for  Watermelons. — A.  B.  C, 

Stewartstown,  Pa.,  writes:  "What  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  watermelons  and  muskmelons,  and 
how  much." 

Bepit.bt  T.  Gredter:— It  depends  on  soil 
conditions.  Stable  manure  is  usually  a  safe  thing 
if  not  applied  in  excessive  doses  for  watermelons. 
If  land  needs  an  additional  dressing,  any  of  the 
good'  brands  of  "vegetable  manures"  sent  out  by 
our  leading  fertilizer  houses  make  a  safe  applica- 
tion. Possibly  superphospate  alone  (dissolved 
South  Carolina  rock  or  bone)  will  give  good 
results.  Wood  ashes  are  also  all  right.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  uze  these  things  quite  liberally. 

Kerosene  Emulsion — Beets  for  Hens. — 
J.  S.  G.,  HcHouth,  Kan.,  writes:  "Please  give 
the  right  proportions  of  kerosene  and  soap  to 

keep  worms  off  cabbages.  What  kind  of  beets, 

fed  raw.  are  best  to  make  hens  lay?" 

Reply  by  T.  Grei>tsr  :— Make  an  emulsion  of 
two  gallons  of  kerosene-oil,  one  half  pound  of  soap 
(whale-oil  is  best)  and  one  gallon  of  rain-water. 
Take  one  part  of  this  jelly-like  mass  to  fifteen 
parts  of  water  and  apply  in  a  forceful  spray  to 
the  cabbages  so  as  to  reach  every  part  where 

worms  may  be  hidden.  Any  kind  of  beet  is 

good  to  make  hens  lay.  Small  ones,  like  Eclipse, 
Electric  and  other  early  table-beets,  are  usually 
more  solid  than  large  or  overgrown  ones.  Ordi- 
nary mangel  beets,  cut  fine  and  mixed  with  bran, 
etc.,  are  the  chief  ration  which  I  give  to  my 
hens.  . 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mall  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Qneries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Xell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Habitnal  Colic— G.  T.,  Lee,  N.  D.  A 
horse  that  is  suffering  from  habitual  colic,  or,  in 
other  words,  has  very  frequent  attacks  of  colic, 
will  sooner  or  later  die  of  that  disease,  and  there- 
fore is  dear  enough  at  any  price. 

Lost  a  Yearling.— E.  J.,  Maywood,  Xeb.  If 
your  yearling  was  a  heifer  or  a  steer,  the  fatal 
disease  undoubtedly  was  so-called  blackleg 
(symptomatic  anthrax).  Please  consult  answer 
given  under  the  heading,  "blackleg,"  in  Farm 
and  FntEsrDE  of  April  15th. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Foreign  Body  Pneu- 
monia.—P.  V.,  Hebbardsville,  Ohio.  Your  de- 
scription points  toward  foreign  body  (mechanical) 
pneumonia  as  the  cause  of  death.  May  be  that 
some  of  the  medicines  you  mention,  but  partic- 
ularly the  oil,  has  been  poured  into  the  lungs. 

Garget, — A.  W.  S.,  Cresco,  Ind.  Have  your 
cow 'milked  oftener,  three  or  even  four  times  a 
day  as  long  as  she  is  at  the  height  of  milk  pro- 
duction, and  once  every  two  hours  if  there  are 
lumps  of  coagulated  milk,  until  the  milk  is  normal 
again,  and  then  see  to  it  that  at  each  milking  all 
the  milk  is  milked  out,  and  you  will  have  no  more 
trouble. 

An  Old  Sore. — A.  W.  W.,  Oswego,  Kansas. 
What  you  describe  is  not  a  case  of  botriomycosis, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  veterinarian  made 
a  correct  diagnosis.  Let  him  treat  it.  and  give 
him  time;  such  old  sores  cannot  be  brought  to 
healing  over  night.  It  can  be  brought  to  healing, 
but  the  formation  of  an  ugly  and  permanent  horny 
scar  cannot  be  prevented,  and  that  is  probably 
what  he  meant. 

Diseased  When  Born.— C.  H.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Your  pigs  evidently  were  diseased  when 
born,  or,  in  other  words,  had  become  diseased 
during  their  fetal  existence.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  disease  cannot  be  determined  from  your 
description,  but  probably  could  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  a  carefully  performed  post-mortem 
examination.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  It  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  case  of  swlne-plague,  or  so-called 
hog-cholera. 


Paralysis  of  the  Badial  Jferve.— X.  R. 

P.,  Muddy.  Custer  county.  Mont.  Your  description 
indicates  paralysis  of  the  radial  nerve.  If  this 
diagnosis  is  correct,  the  horse,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  exempted  from  work,  will  get  well  in 
about  six  weeks  if  the  paralysis  is  incomplete, 
and  in  about  six  to  nine  months  if  the  same  is 
complete.  A  medicinal  treatment  is  unnecessary, 
but  good  care  and  voluntary  exercise  after  some 
improvement  has  taken  place  will  accelerate  the 
final  recovery. 

Heaves.— D.  E.  H.,  Lock  Spring,  Ind.  The 
term,  "heaves,"  does  not  signify  a  definite  dis- 
ease, because  various  morbid  changes  in  either 
the  respiratory  organs  or  in  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion, but  most  frequently  in  the  former,  can  be 
productive  of  that  condition  known  by  the  name 
of  heaves.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  chronic,  fever- 
less  and  incurable  difficulty  of  breathing.  Your 
horse  will  never  be  cured,  but  win  probably  show 
some  improvement  if  you  send  him  to  a  good 
pasture  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  grass. 

Periodical  Ophthalmia.— R.  H.  A.,  Rock- 
dale, Texas.  What  you  describe  is  evidently  a 
case  of  periodical  ophthalmia  (so-called  moon- 
blindness),  and  incurable.  As  a  rule  new  attacks 
will  make  their  appearance  until  the  eyesight  is 
destroyed.  In  many  cases  the  disease  remains 
limited  to  one  eye,  but  very  often,  as  is  the  case 
in  your  mare,  first  one  eye  will  be  attacked  and 
afterward  the  other,  and  the  attacks  will  recur  at 
irregular  periods  until  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  first 
of  one  and  then  of  the  other,  is  destroyed. 

Cystworms — Diarrhea  in  Calves.— T.  M. 
E.,  Atkinson,  Neb.  The  clusters  you  found 
on  the  intestines  of  your  hog  undoubtedly  are 
cystworms,  but  your  description  is  not  exact 
enough  to  determine  from  it  the  kind  or  species. 
It  may  have  been  the  species  known  as  Cysticer- 
cus  tenuicollis,  which  constitutes  the  larva  of  a 
tapeworm  occurring  in  dogs  and  wolves.  All  the 
various  cystworms  are  the  larvae  of  some  tape- 
worm. The  cysfworm  most  frequently  met  with 
in  hogs  is  Cysticercus  cellulosae,  the  larva  of 
Taenia  solium,  a  tapeworm  occurring  in  human 
beings;  but  this  cystworm  has  its  seat  in  the 
cellular  tissues,  between  the  muscular  fibers,  con- 
sequently the  one  you  found  must  be  another  one. 

 As  to  the  diarrhea  of  calves  consult  issue  of 

March  1st  and  answer  given  to  G.  M.  0..  Onida, 
S.  D.,  in  this  issue. 

Itching;  In  Mane  and  Tail.— G.  S..  Troy, 
Ind.  Itching  in  inane  and  tail  of  horses  may  have 
various  and  different  causes :  for  instance,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  single  hair,  caused  by  microscopic 
fungi,  the  presence  of  horse-lice,  or  if  chickens 
are  allowed  access  to  the  stable  or  to  roost  in  the 
same,  of  chicken-lice;  further,  accumulations  of 
epidermis  scales  and  dirt  in  mane  and  tail,  in  con- 
sequence of  neglected  glooming.  If  any  of  the 
three  last-named  causes  produces  the  itching  and 
the  tendency  to  rub.  the  remedy  consists  in  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  and  if  you  find  that  the 
hairs  present  an  abnormal  appearance  at  their 
roots,  and  show  a  great  tendency  to  break  Just 
above  the  skin,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude  that  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  hair  constitutes  the 
cause.  In  that  case  you  may  rub  in  at  the  roots 
of  the  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  first  a  little  gray 
mercurial  ointment,  then  next  day  wash  them 
clean  with  soap,  warm  water  and  a  good  brush, 
and  after  that  give  them  once  a  day  a  good  wash 
with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  in  water, 
until  all  the  rubbing  and  itching  ceases.' 

Diarrhea  in  Calves. — G.  M.  0.,  Onida,  S.D. 
Although  your  cows  may  not  be  subjected  to  all 
the  conditions  enumerated  in  the  issue  of  March 
1st,  which  rarely  happens  in  any  case,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  not  subjected  to  some  pro- 
ducing the  same  result;  namely,  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  milk  fed  to  or  sucked  by  the 
calves.  The  immmediate  cause  of  the  diarrhea 
of  calves,  at  any  rate  in  most  cases,  is  milk 
possessing  an  abnormal  tendency  to  fermentation, 
and  milk  overrich  in  nitrogenous  compounds. 
Such  milk  is  obtained  if,  for  instance,  cows, 
though  not  subject  to  any  of  the  conditions 
enumerated  March  1st,  are  kept  over  night  in  a 
corral,  are  milked  or  sucked  by  the  calves  and  let 
out  to  roam  at  large  at  their  will  bright  and  early 
in  the  morning,  and  then  come  home  and  are 
corralled  with  a  bag  full  of  overheated  milk  late 
in  the  evening,  when  calves,  having  been  shut  up 
all  day  and  have  become  very  hungry,  are  let 
loose  to  suck  the  cows,  and  in  a  short  time  fill 
themselves  up  with  all  the  overheated  milk  they 
can  stow  away.  In  such  a  case  the  milk  is  not 
only  overheated,  but  also  very  rich  in  nitrogenous 
compounds,  partially  even  composed  of  products 
of  waste,  because  as  soon  as  the  udder  becomes 
filled  an  absorption  of  the  fluid  constituents  of 
milk  will  begin  and  products  of  waste  will  be  de- 
posited. The  remedy  in  such  a  case  consists  in 
more  frequent  milking,  or  where  that  cannot  be 
done,  in  feeding  the  calves  during  the  day  and 
then  in  milking  out  at  least  half  ' of  the  milk  the 
cows  carry  home  in  their  udders  before  the  calves 
are  allowed  access.  There  are  some  other  possi- 
ble causes,  but  want  of  space  forbids  to  dwell  on 
every  remote  possibility.  If  more  frequent  milk- 
ing is  too  inconvenient,  the  only  remedy  would  be 
to  keep  only  such  cows  as  will  not  produce  any 
more  milk  than  the  calf  absolutely  requires— pure- 
bred Texans,  for  instance. 

Fistulas. — A.  W.  J.,  Florence,  Mont  The 
term  "fistula"  is  applied  to  any  deep, .  narrow, 
chronic  and  usually  more  or  less  callous  abscess, 
from  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  pus  and 
exudates  cannot  be  freely  and  fully  discharged, 
but  remain  within  at  some  part,  usually  the  bottom 
or  a  pocket  which  is  lower  than  the  external 
opening,  and  do  not  flow  off  until  the  whole  fistu- 
lous canal  becomes  filled  up  to  overflowing.  Pus 
and  exudates,  which  cannot  escape,  therefore 
constantly  irritate  and  permeate  the  walls  of  the 
abscess,  and  not  seldom  work  their  way  deeper 


down  into  the  tissues,  and  thereby  not  only  pre- 
vent a  healing  and  excite  the  walls  of  the  abscess 
to  an  increased  production  of  exudates  and  pus, 
but  also  constantly  increase  the  depth  and  the 
complications  of  the  fistulous  canal.  From  this 
will  proceed  that  the  first  and  most  indispensable 
thing  in  successfully  treating  a  fistula  must  be  to 
secure  a  free  and  perfect  discharge  of  every 
particle  of  pus  or  exudate  as  soon  as  it  is  pro- 
duced, either  by  spliting  open  the  whole  fistulous 
canal  clear  to  the  bottom  or  by  procuring  a  lower 
opening,  lower  than  the  deepest  recess  of  the 
fistula,  through  which  every  part  of  the  latter  can 
be  perfectly  dr  ained.  That  this  was  not  done  in 
your  cases  is  the  reason  why  your  veterinarian, 
in  spite  of  his  heroic  treatment,  did  not  succeed  in 
bringing  the  fistulas  of  your  horses  to  healing. 
If  a  lower  opening  is  made,  as  is  often  advisable 
in  fistulas  situated  on  the  withers,  I  have  found  it 
a  good  plan  to  draw  throught  the  whole  fistulous 
canal,  from  end  to  end,  a  small,  perforated  rubber 
tube  for  drainage,  and  then  to  inject  the  fluids 
applied  to  destroy  the  callous  walls  of  the  fistula 
and  to  disinfect  its  whole  interior  surface  through 
the  tube.  The  latter,  of  course,  must  be  kept 
open  and  clean,  and  its  use  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  until  the  callous  walls  of  the  fistula  have 
been  destroyed  and  until  the  inner  surface  has 
been  well  disinfected  and  in  every  respect  resem- 
bles a  fresh  wound.  As  soon  as  this  has  been 
accomplished  the  tube  can  be  withdrawn,  and 
then  a  simple  aseptic  treatment  and  strict  cleanli- 
ness will  effect  a  healing  within  a  few  days.  It  is 
impossible  to  confer  any  benefit  by  entering  into 
details,  because  no  two  fistulas  are  exactly  alike 
and  do  not  require  precisely  the  same  treatment. 
Therefore  I  advise  you  to  intrust  your  veterina- 
rian with  the  execution  of  these  general  direc- 
tions. I  will  yet  say  that  for  destroying  the  callous 
walls  of  the  fistulous  canal,  and  for  disinfecting 
the  same,  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  one  to  four,  injected  twice  a  day  for  a  few 
days  in  succession,  will  answer  in  nearly  every 
case.  Its  use  may  then  be  followed  by  a  weak 
solution  of  creolin  in  water,  just  antiseptic  enough 
to  prevent  a  reinfection.  At  any  rate  the  last 
injections  should  be  made  from  below  upward. 

Beponition   of  a  Prolapsus   of  tlie 

Fterus  in  a  Cow. — R.  P..  Union  Grove,  Mo. 
In  order  to  effect  a  successful  reponition  of  a  pro- 
lapsed uterus  the  operator  needs  three  or  four 
assistants,  and  must  complete  the  necessary  prep- 
arations before  he  attempts  to  effect  the  repo- 
nition. The  preparations  must  be  as  follows: 
1.  A  board  three  and  one  half  to  four  feet  long 
and  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  a  clean 
and  large  towel.  2.  A  bucketful  of  warm  water 
of  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  or  about  one 
hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  a  dipper.  3.  If 
the  cow  is  in  the  stable  and  lying  down,  several 
tightly  bound  bundles  of  straw  of  convenient 
size.  The  board  and  the  clean  towel  spread  over 
it  have  to  be  passed  beneath  the  prolapsed  uterus, 
and  this  clone,  two  assistants  have 'to  take  hold  of 
it.  one  at  each  end.  and  raise  the  uterus  to  the 
level  of  the:  vulva,  or  even  a  trifle  higher,  and  a 
third  assistant  has  to  pour  some  of  the  warm 
water  over  the  often  swelled,  congested  or  in- 
flamed and  not  seldom  brittle  uterus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  off  the  dirt  and  at  the  same  time 
making  the  tissues  softer  and  more  pliable.  Mean- 
while the  operator  peels  the  frequently  yet  adher- 
ing afterbirth  from  the  cotyledons,  and  this  done, 
gently  washes  and  manipulates  the  uterus  until  it 
is  perfectly  clean  and  sufficiently  pliable.  After 
this  has  been  accomplished,  a  fourth  assistant 
must  be  at  hand  with  the  bundles  of  straw,  and 
the  cow  is  urged  to  rise.  Then  as  soon  as  the 
cow  rises  upon-  her  hind  feet  the  straw  bundles 
are  shoved  under  the  hind  quarters  so  that  the 
cow  when  getting  down  again,  which,  as  a  rule, 
she  will  do  immediately  or  very  soon,  will  he  with 
her  hind  quarters  considerably  higher  than  with 
the  fore  quarters.  That  this  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage  will  not  need  any  explanation,  If  the 
cow  should  not  he  down  again,  but  remain  stand- 
ing with  her  hind  feet  between  the  bundles  of 
straw,  a  hole  may  be  dug  where  she  stands  with 
her  fore  feet.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  in- 
testines have  passed  into  the  prolapsed  uterus, 
which  would  make  futile  any  effort  of  a  reponi- 
tion. If  this  is  the  ease,  the  assistants  who  hold 
the  board  have  to  raise  it  a  little  higher  as  soon 
as  the  cow  is  in  a  proper  position,  and  then  a  little 
manipulation  of  the  operator  will  suffice  to  make 
the  intestines  slip  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  accomplished,  the  operator,  while  the  assis- 
tant who  has  the  warm  water  constantly  pours 
some  of  it  with  his  dipper  over  the  uterus  and  the 
hands  of  the  operator,  begins  his  work  with  both 
his  closed  hands— the  thumbs  between  palm  and 
fingers— to  work  in  first  those  parts  of  the  pro- 
lapsed uterus  which  have  come  out  last,  conse- 
quently at  the  border  of  the  vulva  with  one  hand 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  side,  or  with 
one  above  and  the  other  below,  as  may  be  deemed 
best,  but  always  on  opposite  sides,  until  not  more 
of  the  prolapsed  uterus  than,  say  of  the  size  of  a 
small  head,  is  protruding,  when  that  may  be 
pushed  in  from  the  center.  This  done,  the  arm  of 
the  operator  has  to  follow  inside,  and  then  the 
latter,  by  spreading  his  hand  and  by  gentle  manip- 
ulation, will  find  it  not  at  all  difficult  to  restore  the 
uterus  to  its  proper  position.  If  all  the  pre- 
liminary operations  are  well  attended  to,  the  opera- 
tion of  effecting  a  reponition  is  seldom  difficult. 
A  reponition.  however,  will  do  no  good  unless 
every  particle  of  the  afterbirth  has  been  carefully 
removed  and  the  whole  uterus  has  been  well 
cleaned  before  the  same  is  put  back  in  its  place, 
for  if  tbis  is  neglected  the  cow  will  work  until  it 
is  out  again.  If  one  bucketful  of  warm  water  Is 
not  enough  two  or  three  should  be  used.  After  a 
reponition  has  been  successfully  effected,  and  no 
mistakes  have  been  made,  the  cow  as  a  rule  will 
make  no  further  attempts  to  press  it  out  again, 
but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
her  standing  considerably  higher  behind  than  in 
front,  and  to  closely  watch  her  for  several  hours. 
Only  in  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a 
truss.  How  this  Is  done  I  will  describe  at  some 
future  time,  for  at  present  space  will  not  permit. 


COLOR  AND    FLAVOR  of  fruits,  size, 
quality  and  appearance  of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain,  are 
all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Nitrogen,  and  liberally  applied,  will 
improve  every  soil  and  increase  yield  and 
quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which  tell  how  to 
buy  anduse  fertilizers  with  greatest  economy  and  pro6t. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


BUY  THE  BEST 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you  should 
buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon. .  It  is  the  best 
because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the  best 
broad  tired  Electric  Wheels;  best  seasoned  white 
hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the  best 
seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear  hounds 
are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel, which  is  neater, 
stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than  wood.  Well 


Electric 


painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra  length  of 
reach  and  extra  long  standards  supplied  without 
additional  cost  when  requested.  This  wagon  is 
guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  anywhere.  Write 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Quincy,  Illinois, 
for  their  new  catalogue  which  fully  describes  this 
wagon,  their  famous  Electric  Wheels  and  Electric 
Feed  Cookers. 


What  is 
Your  Work? 


If  you  are  dissatisfied 
'  with  ■your  situation,  your  sal- 1 
-   ary,  your  chances  of  complete  w- 
success,  write  to  The  International  ^^SfciSsfl 
Correspondence    Schools,   Scrahton,  Pa., 
and  learn,  how  others  so  situated  are  getting 

[An  Education  by  Mai] 

Students  in  the  courses  of  Mechanical  or  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  Architecture,  or  any-of 
the  Civil  Engineering  Courses  are 
soon  qualified  for  salaried  draft- 
ing room  positions.   "Write  J 
for  pamphlets. 

The  International 
,  Correipondenre  $chooli,J 
Box  859 
Scr  n.nton, 
Pa, 
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P 
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BICYCLE 


By  Selling 

Baker's 
Teas,  Etc. ' 

150  lbs.  for  high- 
est grade  Bicycle 
(ladies'  or  gents') ; 
125  lbs.  for  second- 
grade  Bicycle ;  loo  lbs. 
for  Youths'  or  Maidens' 
Bievcle;  75  lbs.  for  Boys' 
or  Girls'  Bicycle  :  25  lbs.  for 
Mackintosh  or  Silver  Watch ; 
So  lbs.  for  Bookcase  or  Peek- 
a-Boo  Camera.  Expressprepaid> 
Write  for  particulars. 
W.  G.  BAKER    (Dept.  §7.) 
Springfield,  Mass. 


SOLD! 

_^  UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  TerrifPs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.   For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Co*  .Box  i,  Portland,  Mich. 


PURE  WATER 

by  using;  the 

I  X  L  Galvanized 

Steel  Chain  Pump 

Something  new.  Purifies  the 
water  in  wells  and  cisterns.  The 
best  pump  in  the  world.  Every- 
thing made  entirely  of  galvanized 
steel.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Will  not 
rust.  No  wood  to  rot,  accumu- 
late'filth,  warp,  or  fall  to  pieces.' 
Write  for  descriptive  circulars  to 

0.  P.  SCHRIVER  &  CO. 

SIS  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


^MANDO  GUITAR 

Something  new  for  music  loverB  !  Played  like 
a  Mandolin  but  shaped  like  a  Guitar.  Easily  . 
handled— quickly  learned.  Beautifully  and 
richly  toned.  Including  extra  6et  of  striDgs 
and  self-instructor  84.05.  Sent  C.  0.  D.  with 
privilege  of  examination  on  receipt  of  90  eta. 
If  full  amount  ie  sent  with  order  a  handsome 
SI. 50  case  will  be  sent  fi*e«  with  instrument. 
The  Union  Manufacturing-  and  Supply  Co. 
619  Main  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

2  Baby  Carriages  $2 

The  largest  line— the  best  quality  and 
latest  styles— at  factory  prices.  a°  Ageau. 
No  F»oey  Profluu  100  styles  to  select  tmm. 
Oar  big  illustrated  Catalogue  EKE*.. 
Send  a  postal  for  It  to-day.  Address 

B I  ume  &  Ar  rnstrongCo.  De«  t.  ss.Cuearo. 
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THB  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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I  SAVED  MY  LIFE 

I  kept  my  money  to  insure  me  ease ; 
I  saved  my  strength  for  length  of  days ; 

I  shunned  the  sad 

To  keep  me  glad 
And  won  some  heartless  praise. 

My  brother  perished  for  my  surplus  bread ; 
My  feeble  sister  fainted  by  the  way ; 

As  proud  I  strode 

Along  the  road, 
"I'm  safe,"  I  used  to  say. 

Money  has  not  secured  me  ease ; 
There  is  no  joy  in  length  of  days. 

Would  I  had  fed, 

Would  I  had  led 
The  weak  in  their  hard  ways! 
—Maria  A.  Marshall,  in  the  "Independent." 


THE  SECRET  OF  HAPPINESS 

Thomas  Jeffersox  once  wrote  the 
following  excellent  little  piece  of 
advice : 

"  Harmony  in  the  married  state  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  striven  for.  Xothing 
can  preserve  the  affections  uninterrupted 
but  firm  resolution  never  to  differ  in  will 
and  a  determination  in  each  to  consider  the 
love  of  the  other  of  more  value  than  any 
object  whatever  on  which  the  wish  had  been 
fixed.  How  light,  in  fact,  is  the  sacrifice  of 
any  other  wish  when  weighed  against  the 
affections  of  one  with  whom  we  are  to  pass 
our  whole  life.  And  no  opposition  in  a 
single  instance  will  hardly  in  itself  produce 
alienation,  yet  every  one  has  his  pouch  into 
which  all  these  little  oppositions  are  put,  and 
while  this  is  filling,  the  alienation  is  insen- 
sibly going  on,  and  when  filled  it  is  com- 
plete. It  would  puzzle  either  to  say  why, 
because  no  one  difference  of  opinion  has 
been  marked  enough  to  produce  to  a  serious 
effect  by  itself.  But  he  or  she  finds  his  or 
her  affections  wearied  out  by  a  constant 
stream  of  little  checks  and  obstacles. 

"Other  sources  of  discontent,  very  common 
indeed,  are  the  little  cross  purposes  of  hus- 
band and  wife  in  common  conversation  ;  a 
disposition  in  either  to  criticize  and  question 
whatever  the  other  says ;  a  desire  to  always 
demonstrate  and  make  him  feel  himself  in 
the  wrong,  especially  in  sympathy.  Nothing 
is  so  goading  on  the  part  of  either.  Much 
better,  therefore,  if  our  companion  views  a 
thing  in  a  light  different  from  what  we  do, 
to  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  his  view. 
What  is  the  use  of  rectifying  him  if  the 
thing  be  unimportant '?  And  if  important,  let 
it  pass  for  the  present  and  wait  for  a  softer 
moment  and  more  conciliatory  occasion  of 
revising  the  subject  together.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  many  persons  are  rendered  unhappy 
by  inattention  to  those  simple  rules  of  pru- 
dence." 

4. 

CELLARS  AND  HEALTH 

In  towns  and  in  the  country  alike  it  is  the 
dark  corners,  the  neglected  and  little-used 
places  in  a  house  which  most  frequently 
contribute  to  its  unhealthfulness,  and  in 
ways  which  are  the  more  insidious  because 
so  often  unsuspected.  In  this  respect  the 
cellars  of  many  houses  have  much  to  answer 
for,  for  as  a  rule  tehey  are  dark  and  damp, 
with  no  direct  rays  from  the  sun  to  kill  the 
gases  which  always  seek  these  low  levels, 
and  no  ventilation  to  disperse  them,  even 
where  the  cellars  themselves  are  not  made 
the  repositories  of  cast-off  rubbish  and  veg- 
etable refuse.  The  warning,  therefore,  can- 
not be  too  often  given  to  look  to  it  that  the 
cellar  is  not  neglected.  Its  ceiling  and  walls 
should  be  plastered  and  whitewashed  where 
possible,  to  keep  them  dry  and  clean,  and  the 
occupants  should  prevent  their  cellars  from 
becoming  places  where  rubbish  may  be  left. 
The  floors  should  be  well  paved  or  cemented 
to  keep  out  emanations  from  the  soil,  and, 
where  practicable,  they  should  be  ventilated 
by  keeping  open,  in  dry  weather,  windows 
or  doors  cummunicating  with  the  outside 
air.  They  act  slowly  but  none  the  less 
surely.  Frequently  they  are  not  noticed  at 
all,  although  damp  and  moldy  cellars  have 
undoubtedly  done  much  to  undermine  the 
health  of  many  families.  This  cellar  air, 
taken  up  through  the  rooms  of  a  house  grad- 
ually and  in  small  doses  at  a  time,  produces 
an  upward  current  every  time  the  cellar 
door  is  opened,  and  neglect  in  regard  to  this 
matter  is  sure  to  entail  serious  consequences, 
because  the  real  reason  is  so  often  over- 
looked. 


HONORING  ONE'S  PARENTS 

Because  you  have  been  a  little  better  ed- 
ucated than  were  your  father  and  mother, 
don't  imagine  that  you  know  it  all.  They 
may  have  more  native  intelligence  than  you, 
and  more  knowledge,  through  life's  hard  ex- 
periences, than  you  can  ever  possess.  At 
any  rate,  all  that  you  have  in  the  way  of 
learning  you  owe  to  their  self-denial  and  to 
their  determination  that  you  should  have 
better  opportunities  than  they  had.  Your 
ingratitude  is  made  glaringly  apparent 
when  you  address  them  in  terms  in  which 
your  scorn  of  what  you  consider  their  short- 
comings is  only  slightly  veiled.  And  when 
you  go  farther  and  refer  to  them  in  derog- 
atory terms  to  your  acquaintances  you  are  far 
from  being  a  gentleman. 

Xo  matter  how  lacking  in  worldly  polish 
your  parents  may  be,  they  are  deserving  of 
your  kind  consideration  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  The  human  diamond  in  the  rough 
is  still  a  diamond,  and  no  doubt  in  heaven 
will  shine  with  greater  luster  than  many  who 
have  dazzledby  their  false  brilliancy  on  earth. 

The  young  fellow  full  of  life  and  energy  is 
apt  to  be  hard  and  unfeeling,  and  he  needs 
the  constant  restraint  of  the  practices  of  his 
religion  to  make  him  humane.  When  he  is 
inclined  to  ignore  the  reverence  that  he  owes 
his  father,  let  him  not  forget  that  he  may 
one  day  be  a  father  himself,  and  before  he 
speaks  of  his  good  mother  as  the  "old  wom- 
an," let  him  realize  that  his  wife  may  one 
day  be  a  mother.  As  he  would  like  his  own 
son  to  be,  let  him  be  himself. 

■1 

THE  POWER  OF  LOVE 

There  are  but  two  words  that  we  need  to 
know,  "love"  and  "Christ,"  and  this  will 
make  our  way  for  us  to  all  the  blessedness 
of  eternity. 

About  seven  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
a  man  named  Gilbert'  Beeket,  who  in  his 
early  manhood  was  a  soldier  in  the  Cru- 
sades. He  was  taken  prisoner  and  became 
a  slave  of  a  Saracen  prince.  He  obtained 
the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  won  the 
love  of  his  daughter.  After  some  time  he 
effected  his  escape.  The  lady  with  her  lov- 
ing heart  followed  him.  She  knew  but  two 
words  of  the  English  language,  "London" 
and  "Gilbert,"  and  by  repeating  the  first  she 
obtained  a  passage  in  a  vessel,  arrived  in 
England,  and  found  her  trusting  way  to  the 
metropolis.  She  then  took  her  other  talis- 
man, and  went  from  street  to  street  pro- 
nouncing "Gilbert."  A  crowd  collected 
about  her  wherever  she  went,  asking  a 
thousand  questions,  and  to  all  she  had  but 
one  answer,  "Gilbert,  Gilbert."  She  found 
her  faith  in  it  sufficient.  Chance  or  the  de- 
termination to  go  through  every  street 
brought  her  at  last  to  the  one  in  which  he 
who  had  won  her  heart  in  slavery  was  liv- 
ing in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  crowd 
drew  the  family  to  the  window,  his  servant 
recognized  her,  and  Gilbert  Beeket  took  to 
his  arms  his  far-come  princess  with  her 
solitary  fond  word.  "Heaven"  and  "Christ" 
—the  one  will  take  us  to  the  world  of  bless- 
edness and  the  city  of  love,  and  the  other 
will  bring  us  to  the  throne.— C.  A.  Koenig. 

A  GOOD  PRAYER 

Wendell  Phillips  said:  "At  the  outset  of 
life  I  asked  God  that  whenever  a  thing  was 
wrong  it  might  have  no  power  of  temp- 
tation over  me,  and  that  whenever  a  thing 
was  right  it  might  take  no  courage  to  do  it. 
And  from  that  day  to  this,  whenever  I  have 
known  a  thing  to  be  wrong,  it  has  been  no 
temptation ;  and  whenever  I  have  known  a 
thing  to  be  right,  it  has  taken  no  courage  to 
do  it."  This  prayer  is  worthy  to  be  made 
by  ever  soul ;  for  such  a  prayer  is  the  secret 
of  all  integrity,  and  the  answer  to  it  is  in- 
tegrity itself. 

Do  not  despise,  either  in  manner  or  in 
fact,  any  human  being.  Learn  all  you  can 
from  every  one,  and  remember  that  your  own 
weak  points  are  just  as  weak  as  anybody's. 

And  above  all,  be  good-humored  and  keep 
your  temper.  Anger  is  weakness  of  fatuous 
folly.  And  don't  imitate  the  weaknesses  of 
great  men  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  they  are  the  causes  of  greatness.  A 
great  man  with  great  whiskers  is  a  great 
man  in  spite  of  great  whiskers.— From 
"Aphorisms  for  Young  Men." 


If  you  are  suffering  from  any  SKIN  DISEASE  or  IMPURE  BLOOD, 

SULPHUW1E 

will  cure  you,  quickly.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle 
express  prepaid. 

SULPHUMEis  dissolved  sulphur,  and 
will  cure  all  skin  diseases.  It  gives  the  benefits, 
at  your  home,  of  Sulphur  Springs-  For 
Rheumatism  and  Weak  Kidneys  it  is  par 
excellence. 

SULPHUME  SOAP  is  the  only  soap 
in  the  world  made  with  liquefied  sulphur. 
That  is  why  it  is  the  only  genuine  Sulphur 
Soap.  It  has  no  equal  for  the  toilet  and  the 
bath.  Price  per  box  (3  cakes)  75  cents,  express 
prepaid. 

A  trial  cake  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25  els. 

SKIN  BOOK  FREE 

Drop  a  postal  card  and  we'll  mail  you  our  Sulphume 
Book  —  in  it  you  will  find  solid  facts  about  the  care  of 
your  skin  and  blood. 

Your  druggist  can  procure  Sulphume  prepa- 
rations from  his  jobber,  without  extra  charge 
to  you. 

Sulphume  Company,  148  Marine  Bldg,  Chicago. 


"Mother,  where  are  the  little  red  spots  you 
had  on  your  face?" 

"Gone,  my  darling.  Sulphume  and  Sul- 
phume Soap  have  taken  them,  all  away. 


$16.50 


Arlington  No.  69. 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE ! ! 

Bettter  Wheels  at  Lower  Prices 
than  Ever  Before  Offered. 

1899  styles  shipped  C.  0.  D.,  subject  to  examination  to 
anyone,  anywhere.  In  lots  of  one  or  more.  Our  Arlington 
tfo.  69  is  a  high  grade,  honest  made  wheel,  a9  near  per- 
fection as  it  can  be  made  and  equal  to  others  sold  at  $25 
to  $35.  Equipped  with  a  first  class  tire,  two  piece  hanger, 
choice  of  handle  bars,  padded  saddle,  ball  bearing 
throughout,  first  class  in  every  respect ,  a  wheel  fit  for 
a  King  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  SI 6.50. 
A  one  year  written  guarantee  goes  with  it. 


If  You  Want  a  Good  Low  Priced  Wheel  Buy  the  "Brnnswick"  at  $14.50.  Otters  A  n  f?f| 
at  $12.50,  $11,  $10  all  good  wheels  and  everyone  a  bargain  and  stripped  as  low  as  f  hwU 

As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  to  the  First  National  Banfc  of  Chicago  or  any  Chicago  Banfe,  Express  Company 
and  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Reports.  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE,  explaining 
all  about  our  "No  Money  in  Advance  Plan."  Write  today  for  Special  Offer  and  testimonials. 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  162  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.    7    Chicago,  Ills. 


HORSE- 

HIGH^ss** 

PIG-TIGHT 


BULL-STRONG 


With  our  DUPLEX  Aotomatie 
Ball-Bearing  Machine,  you  can 
use  your  old  plain  and  barb 
wire,  making  100  styles,  and  50 
to  70  rods  a  day.  New  Wire  costs 

12  to  22c.  per  Rod 

Makes  the  best  fence  on  earth. 
We  send  Machines  on  trial. 
Were  Awarded  First  Premium  and 

Gold  Medal 

on  Machines,  Farm  and  Orna- 
mental Fence  at  Omaha  Ex- 
position- Plain,  Barbed  and 

Colled  Spring  Wire 

Farm  and  Ornamental  Fence 
to  the  farmer  at  wholesale 
prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Free  for  the  asking.  Address 

KITSELM AN  BROS. 
Box225  Ridgeville,  Ind 


Safety — Razors 

FREE 

Improved  simp  lex  mag- 
netic safety-razor  out- 
fits given  absolutely 
free.  Only  one  to  a  per- 
son. Every  razor  so  fine- 
ly adjusted  impossible 
to  cut  or  scratch  the 
face.  To  introduce  into 
every  home  our  Shav- 
ing &ComplexionSoap, 
which  beautifies,  leav- 
ing skin  smooth,  clear, 
&  delicately  perfumed 
afterashave.  Wegiveaboverazorsabeolutely free.  Send 
10  cts.  silver  or  stamps  for  sample  cake  soap,  &  we  will 
send  oneatonce  securely  boxed,  prepaid.  Razor  made  from 
finest  Sheffield  steel,  can  be  used  in  any  position  walking, 
riding  in  wagon  or  cars,  or  on  ship  in  storm  with  ease  « 
safety.no  more  effort  than  it  takes  to  comb  your  hair. 
"We  make  this  liberal  offer  knowing  you  wil  1  appreci- 
atethe  present.  Show  our  goods  &  it  willbethemeansof 
working  np  a  trade  in  half  the  time  that  we  could  by  the 
old  regular  way  of  advertising.  Home  Supply  Co.» 
815  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  1S-A,  New  York  City- 


Reversible 

LlNENE 


Collars  and 

Cuffs. 


Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
■  fine  cloth,  finished  in 
I  pure  starch,  and  ex- 
lactly  resemble  fash- 
lionable  linen  goods. 
I  Ho  Laundry  Work 
[When  soiled  discard. 
I  Ten  Collars  or  five 
1  pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
1  By  mail,  30cts.  Send 
6  cts.  in  stamps  for  sample  collar  or  pair 
of  cuffs.  Name  size  and  style. 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO.,  Dept. C  i  Boston,  Mass, 


MLRILIO    AHGELO  RAPHAEL 


RU6EHS      DAHT£  TAS5G 


if-©  fj  U 


DELIVERY  HAY  RAKE 

Means  "Quick  Haying  Quality  Prime." 

Leaves  hay  in  a  light,  loose  windrow,  where  it  is  cured 
by  the  action  of  the  air — not  bleached  by  the  sun;  hay 
retains  its  bright  green  color  and  all  the  essential  oils. 

It  turns  the  hay 
Completely. 


Too  can  begin  raking  quicker 

than  with  a  sulky  rake,  saves  -n*-  _   -  . 

the  use  of  a  tedder,  does  not    %j£  lt  »»tes  wi«  , 
gather  stubble,  manure  or  ra"  ana  e'«B- 

other  trash.  Seduces  the  cost  of  harvesting  a  crop 
of  hay.  More  about  this  and  the  Keystone  Hay 
Loader  in  our  FREE  circulars.  Write  for  them. 

KEYSTONE  MANFG.  CO.,   21  RIVER  ST.,  STERLING,  ILL 


50  Weekly  introducing  splendid  Gaslight  Burner  for  fcer- 
a  o=ene  lamps.  Sample  free.  Lather  Mfg.  Co. ,  L,  Cincinnati,  0. 


BICYCLES  *25 


5ame  Grade  as  Sold  for  $50.00. 
HIGH  GRADE  GUARANTEED. 

WE  WANT  TO  SELL 

DIRECT  TO  RIDER. 

We  ship  Wheels  anywhere 
on  approval. 

On  time  if  you  want  it. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

2ncTHand  Wheels,  $5  to  $15. 

Write  for  List.  Address 


Oscar  S.  Lear  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 


Pat'd  QUAKER  Folding  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet 

326,000  SOLD.    Every  home  should  have  one 

for  bathing  purposes.  It  opens  the  mill- 
ions of  pores,  forces  out  the  poisons 
which  cause  disease.  3Iakes  you  clean,  vigor- 
ous and  healthy.  Prevents  disease.  Provides 
Turkish,  hot-air  and  medicated  baths  at 
home,  3c.  each.  Beautifies  Complexiun.  Rec- 
ommended by  best  physicians.  Without 

drugs  it  cures  bad  colds,  rheumatism,  laerlppe, 
neuralgia,  obesity,  female  ills,  all  blood,  skin, 
nerve  and  kidney  troubles.  Guaranteed.  Our 
new  1900  style  has  a  door,  a  self-supporting  - 

frame,  best  material,  rubber-lined.  Folds 
small.  Weight  5  lbs.  Price,  complete.  P5.00. 
"Write  as.  Valuable  book,  etc.,  free.  A.GEXT8 
WANTED,  men  and  women,  5100.00  a  month  and  expense*. 
AddresB  G.   WORLD  MF'G.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 


ONE    INCH  "RTiACK 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPI 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.    Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Ke-painted,  Ee-threaded  and  couplings 
furnished.  Banging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
T"WO    CENTS    Per  Foot. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  merchandise  for. 

HOME,  FARM  and  FIELD — from 

Slieriffe'  and  Receivers'  Hales. 

Eoofing,  Plumbing  Material.Hardware.Clothing, 
Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes.  Tools,  Machinery. 
Ac,  &c,  &c,  o.X  HALF  JfMICB. 

ChicagoHouscWrecWngCo.W3c5^ig>0n.8ta- 


THE  ROCKER  WASHER 

WARRANTED  to 

do  the  family  wash- 
ing 100  PIECES  IN  AN 
HOUR-  No  need  for 
washboard ;  no  wear 
on  clothing.  W.rite 
for  special  prices  and 
description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO/ 

Clinton  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Liberal  inducements  to  live 
agents.  , 

THE  STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE ! 


DO  YOU  WANT  THAT  KIND? 
BULL-STRONG  AND  CH1CKEN-TICHT. 

It  don't  cost  any  more  than  the  weaker  ones.  We 
sell  it  to  the  farmer  at  wholesale  and  save  him 
the  Dealer'9  Profit.  It's  a  big  item  to  you. 
Write  us  a  postal  card  for  free  Catalogue. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1 8,         Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


BUSY  WIFE 


Should  use  a 
,BUSY  BEE  WASHER 

100  pieces  in  one  hour  and 
'    >  hard  work  done.  That's 
athe  record.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive 
sale.  Write  for  terms. 
Lake  E rle  Mfg.  Go.  1 1 6  E.  1 3th  St6S Erie, Pa. 
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I  HOUSEHOLD 

S 

PLEASURE  OF  FARM  LIFE 


A lady  of  middle  age  once  said  to  me, 
"When  I  began  my  married  life  we 
were  in  debt  for  our  home,  and  I  was 
determined  to  do  my  part  toward 
securing  an  independence.  I  can  look  back 
now  and  see  myself  like  the  man  with  the 
muck-rake  in  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  There 
was  no  time  for  reading  nor  social  enjoy- 
ment. I  never  looked  up  or  around  me,  but 
kept  digging  away  year  after  year,  thinking 
when  we  were  out  of  debt  and  had  ever ything ' 
comfortable  about  us  I  would  then  enjoy 
myself.  When  that  time  came  1  was  so  used 
to  digging  that  I  kept  it  up,  in  order  to 
have  something  with  which  to  set  the  chil- 
dren up. 

"How  we  cheat  ourselves!"  she  said, 
sadly.  "My  children  grew  up  without  the 
care  and  companionship  that  would  have 
been  far  better  for  them  than  the  paltry 
dollars  hoarded  for  them.  Mother  and 
father  have  slipped  away  into  the  beyond 
where  no  word  or  deed  of  mine  can  comfort 
them.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  scattered, 
and  I  am  growing  old  alone.  I  did  not 
appreciate  the  opportunities  for  loving  com- 
panionship with  them,  and  now  they  have 
passed.  I  had  no  time  for  the  social  func- 
tions of  life,  and  now  I  am  unable  to  enjoy 
them  as  I  might  have  done  if  I  had  cultivated 
the  social  affections  of  my  nature." 

This  was  an  intelligent  woman,  who  might 
have  been  a  power  for  good  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  instead  had  deteriorated  into  a 
common  drudge,  unable  to  rise  to  her  her- 
itage of  womanhood  and  take  her  place 
gracefully  in  the  sphere  their  property  and 
station  placed  them  in.  We  see  it  in  far  too 
many  homes,  this  treadmill  life  that  drives 
from  four  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night. 
Xo  time  for  the  companionship  of  great 
minds  in  their  writings,  to  keep  up  with  the 
best  thought  of  the  present  day.  The  chil- 
dren, hungry  for  enjoyment  and  develop- 
ment, with  no  appreciation  of  the  dollar-and- 
cent  view  of  life,  are  bound  to  the  wheel  and 
their  young  lives  dwarfted,  or  else  they  are 
driven  away  from  the  farm  to  the  far  less 
safe  and  independent  life  of  the  city. 

This  kind  of  life  does  not  pay,  even 
financially.  The  intelligent  man  who  keeps 
up  with  the  times  prospers  better  than  the 
one  who  plods  in  ignorance  of  the  best  ways 
of  managing.  The  man  who  reads  and 
thinks  can  work  better  than  the  plodder,  who 
ages  sooner  and  whose  shriveled  life  goes 
out  before  its  time.  It  is  the  monotony  of 
farm  life  that  brings  ill  health  and  often- 
times insanity.  It  need  not  be  monotonous. 
A  farmer's  family  are  brought  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  natural  life  than  any  other  class. 

I  hope  the  garden  this  spring  will  bring 
every  girl  and  woman  out  of  the  house  into 
the  morning  air,  redolent  with  the  perfume 
of  spring  blossoms,  vibrating  with  music, 
instinc  t  with  health  and  happiness ;  or  into 
the  dewy  eve.  where  you  can  behold  some  of 
the  glorious  sky  pictures  that  flash  and  glow 
and  melt  and  change  from  glory  to  glory  until 
the  tears  come  for  want  of  better  expression. 
Then  hoe  away  until  the  last  gleam  fades 
and  the  clear  white  light  reminds  you  of  the 
city  where  there  is  no  need  of  the  sun,  for 
"He  is  the  light  thereof."  Then  as  the 
evening  star  winks  at  his  brethren  who 
begin  to  peep  out,  faintly  at  first  and  then 
with  brighter  twinkles,  clean  off  your  hoe 
or  rise  from  your  weeding,  where  the  body 
may  bow  and  the  spirit  worship,  and  go  to 
your  bed  a  better,  happier  and  more  con- 
tented woman. 

If  such  be  the  result,  and  it  may  be  for 
each  of  us,  the  uplifting  and  inspiration 
gained  by  your  direct  contact  with  nature 
will  cause  you  to  never  again  deny  yourself 
of  the  grand  privilege  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  her  in  her  mysterious  work 
of  germination  and  growth,  teaching  the 
blessed  lesson  of  a  resurrection  into  new 
life  for  us  and  the  one  that  encourages  us 
in  our  endeavors,  that  it  is  "first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
You  will  grow  up  to  appreciate  the  beauties 
all  about  you,  and  to  look  up  to  the  All 
Father  who  so  lavishly  crowns  the  farmer's 
life  with  beauty  and  blessing.  The  farm 
home  will  become  the  dearest  place  on  earth 
to  you  and  your  children,  and  your  lives 
will  broaden  and  deepen  year  by  year  in  a 
true  and  wholesome  development. 

S.  Naomi  Wolcott. 


MONEY-MAKING  SCHEMES 

Such  a  wail  as  was  sent  up  from  the  heart, 
apparently,  of  a  Chicago  citizen  just  a  short 
time  ago,  just  because  he  found  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  anywhere  in  that  city 
such  a  thing  .as  a  loaf  of  "mother's  kind  of 
salt-rising  bread." 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  at  once,  "What 
an  opportunity  this  for  some  woman,  and,  in 
fact,  for  many  women  in  a  city  of  Chicago's 
great  size."  For  this  same  citizen  voiced 
the  regret  of  the  hearts  of  a  great  number 
of  other  men,  he  declared.  And  to  think, 
"no  place  where  old-fashioned  salt-rising 
bread  could  be  procured."  There  is  appar- 
ently a  little  fortune  in  the  enterprise  for 
enterprising  women  of  cities,  and  doubtless 
a  neat  little  income  for  other  women  who 
live  in  smaller  places.  If  all  detested  the 
taste,  and  worse  yet,  the  smell  of  salt-rising 
bread,  as  does  the  writer  of  these  sugges- 
tions, the  demand  would  not  be  great.  But 
the  majority  of  men  love  salt-rising  bread 
with  the  characteristic  love  of  men  for 
"mother's  cookery"  in  general.  If,  then, 
they  like  this  bread,  and  will  have  it  if 
obtainable,  why  shall  not  women  who  must 
labor  in  public  places  cater  to  this  taste, 
and  thus  create  a  demand,  and  thus  fill  their 
empty  coffers  ? 

"Raising  eggs"  for  market  is  another 
thing  that  I  am  surprised  about,  inasmuch 
as  so  very  few  comparatively  are  engaged 
in  this  truly  lucrative  undertaking.  This 
side  of  the  question  appeals  particularly  to 
farm  wives  and  daughters.  It  is  a  subject  so 
thoroughly  discussed  through  the  columns 
of  all  agricultural  publications  and  through 
the  numberless  poultry  journals  that  it 
seems  slightly  out  of  place  to  make  parti- 
cular mention  of  it  here.  But  the  hue  and 
cry  throughout  the  Lenten  season,  in  the 
cities,  because  of  a  lack  of  eggs  and  "the 
hens  going  on  a  strike,"  makes  the  subject  a 
most  pertinent  one  for  consideration  by 
women  and  girls  who  wish  to  remain  at 
home  on  the  farm  and  make  a^  goodly  little 
income  for  themselves.  Eggs  reached  one 
dollar  a  dozen,  and  remained  there  for  some 
days  at  Chicago.  At  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
sixty  cents  a  dozen  was  paid ;  nor  was  the 
supply  in  any  measure  adequate  to  the 
demand.  During  this  time  one  enterprising 
woman  gave  her  fowls  especial  care,  bitter 
as  the  weather  and  disagreeable  as  it  was 
for  her  to  be  "plowing  through  snow  and 
cold,"  as  she  said,  and  she  netted  from  her 
work  in  a  very  few  days  money  enough  to 
pay  for  a  "pen"  of  beautiful  pure-bred  fowls 
for  which  she  had  been  longing  "this  many 
a  day."   She  had  money  left  in  her  purse 


beside,  for  she  gathered  a  large  number  of 
eggs  every  day  and  received  the  "extreme 
demand  in  prices"  for  them.  Why,  there 
are  ways  enough  to  make  dollars  if  women 
will  but  turn  their  attention  to  the  ways 
in  an  earnest  and  businesslike  way. 

And  "if  I  were  you,"  girls,  I'd  raise  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries,  strawberries  and 
raspberries  and  other  small  fruits.  If  I 
could  not  attend  to  all  of  them  I'd  at  least 
attend  to  one  or  more  of  them,  and  make  a 
business  of  it.  One  man  and  his  wife,  who 
live  on  a  far  Western  farm,  sold  over  $50 
worth  of  gooseberries  one  season.  Currants 
are  always  in  demand.  And  the  nicer  they 
are  the  greater  the  demand  and  the  better 
the  price  they  will  bring.  A  couple  of  dozen 
of  currant-bushes  will  not  be  beyond  the 


securing,  and  any  girl  can  take  care  of  them 
entirely  alone.  With  a  hoe  good  and  often 
cultivation  can  be  given  them,  and  of  rich 
fertilizing  materials  the  farm  always  affords 
a  plenty.  The  girl  who  looks  to  ways  and 
means  and  who  plans  to  make  the  most  of 
all  that  comes  her  way  will,  in  currant  cul- 
ture, ask  that  she  be  allowed  the  wash- 
water  on  wash-days,  that  she  may  give  her 
bushes  a  good  wetting  down  with  it  in  the 
evening.  How  they  will  respond  to  the 
treatment,  too !  In  the  fall  or  early  winter 
she  will  mulch  her  bushes  well.  For  insect 
destruction  she  will  use  helebore,  dusting 
it  upon  her  bushes,  or  spraying  them  with 
the  helebore  mixed  in  water.  And  when 
currant-picking  time  comes,  after  her  bushes 
have  grown  into  bearing,  she  will  wish  to 
know  how  to  protect  herself  against  the  dis- 
comforts attendant  upon  the  burrowing  into 
the  skin  of  the  body  of  the  red  parasites 
that  are  more  or  less  numerous  at  fruiting- 
time. 

These  torments  are  very  minute,  but  they 
cause  any  amount  of  discomfort  by  creating 
an  intense  itching  and  the  raising  of  great 
red  blotches  very  like  unto  "hives."  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  band  about  the  body  there 
they  locate  and  bury  themselves  in  the  skin. 
To  prevent  this  trouble  keep  one  suit  of 
clothing  for  currant-picking.  Currant-time 
is  always  sununer-time,  of  course,  and  so  far 
as  need  is  concerned,  a  very  few  garments 
will  suffice.  One  is  usually  alone  and  hid- 
den when  picking  the  fruit,  so  that  a  calico 
dress  and  skirt,  old  slippers  and  hosiery  are 
sufficient  until  the  currants  are  picked  for 
the  day.  Have  ready  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  to  plunge  the  garment  into  as  soon  as 
removed.  Take  an  immediate  bath,  using  a 
little  soda  in  the  water.  Or  better,  wash 
with  soap  and  water,  and  then  dampen  the 
body  about  the  waist-line,  around  the  arm- 
pits and  about  the  limbs  with  soda-water. 
This  tends  to  kill  whatever  of  the  little 
pests  that  may  have  burrowed  into  the  skin 
before  the  fruit-picking  was  finished.  Put 
on  clean  clothes,  never  putting  on  the  "busi- 
ness suit"  (?)  again  until  it  has  been  scalded 
and  dried.  This  method  has  been  followed 
out  with  the  very  best  of  results,  whereas 
those  who  took  no  such  precaution  were 
irritated  nearly  to  death  by  the  itching  and 
burning  caused  by  these  minute  depredators. 

Strawberry  culture  has  been  too  often 
dwelt  upon  to  need  further  urging  as  a  busi- 
ness for  farm  girls  to  pursue  as  a  means  of 
purse  and  wardrobe  replenishing.  But 
small  fruits  and  poultry-raising  go  hand  in 
hand,  as  it  were,  if  one  will  have  it  so.  And 
it  maybe  made  a  very"  profitable  combination 
business  for  any  one  who  takes  hold  of  it 
determinedly  and  not  half-heartedly. 

These  are  early  spring-time  suggestions  for 
money-making.  Of  other  lines  of  money- 
making  for  women  I  will  write  of  in  another 
letter.  Lyxx  Laxglois. 


DURABLE  AS  WELL  AS  PRETTY 

How  to  provide  a  supply  of  carvers'-cloths, 
tray-cloths,  centerpieces  and  doilies  for 
every-day  use  that  are  at  once  pretty,  inex- 
pensive and  durable  is  a  question  that  puz- 
zles many  a  thrifty  housewife. 

Xo  simple  finish  for  these  accessories  is 
at  once  so  dainty  and  pretty  as  hemstitches, 
but  it  is  an  ornamentation  that  one  pays 
dearly  for,  as  every  thread  drawn  from  the 
linen  lessens  its  durability,  and  long  before 
the  center  has  worn  out  it  has  parted  com- 
pany with  the  hem. 

A  plain  hem  ornamented  on  the  right  side 
with  a  line  of  feather,  briar  or  some  other 
kind  of  fancy  stitch  wrought  in  delicate 
colored  embroidery-silk  is  exceptionally 
decorative  for  a  small  amount  of  work ;  but 
alas!  neither  Asiatic  nor  any  other  kind  of 
silk  can  endure  the  general  family  washing— 
and  the  housewives  are  few  who  can  shoul- 
der the  burden  of  a  special  one. 

A  decoration  not  so  quickly  made  as  either 
of  the  above,  but  one  that  has  all  the  good 
qualities  of  both  and  none  of  their  defects, 
is  fine  linen  crochet  or  knit  lace  and  inser- 
tion, especially  where  one  or  both  of  them 
are  applied  by  buttonhole-stitching  each 
side  of  the  insertion  and  the  top  of  the  lace 
down  to  the  linen,  and  afterwards  cutting 
the  latter  away  from  the  back. 

The  most  effective  insertion  is  one  which 
greatly  resembles  elaborate  drawn-work, 
and  consists  of  a  continuous  line  or  spaced 
clusters  of  fine  linen  crochet  medallions, 
blocks,  clover-leaf  or  other  prettily  shaped 
sections  placed  with  their  center  exactly  on 
a  line  with  the  top  of  the  hem,  and  secured 
as  abtfve.  This  applique  crochet  gives  fine 
scope  to  one's  ingenuity,  as  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  different  pretty  shapes  for 
sections  or  the  manner  of  their  arrangement. 

Linen  fringe  knotted  into  a  narrow  crochet 
heading  is  another  popular  finish  for  center- 


pieces, and  deserves  to  be,  for  it  is  at  once 
graceful  and  durable. 

The  most  inexpensive  material  for  these 
ornamental  pieces,  and  one  far  handsomer 
than  would  seem  from  reading,  is  remnants 
of  fine  piece  table  damask,  which  can  be 
picked  up  for  almost  a  song  at  the  clearance 
sales  of  these  textiles.  The  body  pattern  is, 
of  course,  most  effective,  but  surprisingly 
pretty  centerpieces  and  tray-cloths  can  be 
made  of  two  oblong  sections,  or  from  square 
ones  cut  from  the  border,  neatly  hemmed  all 
around,  and  then  joined  together  with  nar- 
row crochet  insertion  overhanded  tb  the 
hems.  The  outer  edges  may  or  may  not  be 
finished  with  lace  to  match.  The  border 
strips  also  make  pretty  doilies  either  finished 
with  lace  or  buttonhole-stitched  scallops. 

For  a  centerpiece  or  doilies  of  plain  linen 
a  hand-made  hem  with  a  line  of  French 
knots  or  dots  in  raised  satin-stich,  evenly 
spaced  over  the  stitching  on  the  right  side, 
is  a  dainty  finish.  Still  another  effective  fin- 
ish is — but  I  desist,  embroidery  opens  up  too 
large  a  field.      Kathekixe  B.  Johnson. 


CROSS-STITCH 

The  revival  of  this  old-time  fancy-work 
brings  many  new  lines  of  fancy-work  in  its 
trail.  The  combination  of  several  shades  in- 
one  piece  of  work  is  always  pleasing. 

The  pattern  illustrated  can  be  used  for 
different  purposes.  As  a  book-cover  it  -  is 
very  convenient,  but  by  using  either  coarser 
or  finer  canvass  it  can  be  utilized  for  pin- 


cushions,  sofa-pillow,  piano-stool  or  foot- 
rest,  and  as  it  is  always  durable  it  does  not 
seem  a  waste  of  time.  It  can  be  done  in 
either  shades  of  wool  or  silk.  Use  green 
and  brown  together,  or  red  and  gray,  or  only 
the  different  shades  of  one  color.  There  is 
something  about  the  old-fashioned  things 
that  always  give  a  quaint,  home-like  appear- 
ance to  a  home.  B.  K. 
4. 

SHIRTWAISTS 

Last  year  when  Christie  Irving  said  shirt- 
waists had  come  to  stay  I  wondered  what 
she  would  say  could  she  see  this  season's 
display. 

In  an  up-town  window  were  hung  side  by- 
side  great  bargains  in  winter  shirt-waists, 
while  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  sheer 
muslins,  novelties  in  thin  materials,  were 
there  in  countless  varieties. 

Stripes,  plaids  and  spots  in  the  piques, 
ginghams  and  percales,  collars  of  the  same 
material,  having  slightly  rounded  corners, 
black  satin  string  tie  in  the  pique,  insertion 
two  strips  lengthwise.  A  little  blouse  effect 
is  seen,  although  most  of  the  thinner  ones 
are  snug  at  belt.  A  pretty  effect  and  a  little 
change  from  last  year  are  the  combining  of 
two  kinds  of  materials,  such  as  a  light  blue 
French  gingham  having  a  round  yoke  of 
white  tucked  goods  in  front,  all  blue  in  the 
back,  also  blue  meeting  the  white  yoke, 
white  cuffs  and  collar.  Another  having  yoke 
of  insertion  just  where  the  yoke  joins  the 
body,  a  frill  of  lace.  Others  in  percale,  hav- 
ing a  bosom  made  crosswise  of  the  goods, 
collar  and  cuffs,  likewise  white  shirt- 
waists, will  be  quite  the  thing  this  season. 
These  are  made  from  pique  and  long  cloth. 
The  latter  will  be  found  most  satisfactory  in 
the  laundering.  One  I  saw  had  three  tucks, 
then  insertion,  then  four  tucks,  a  round 
yoke.  Finely  tucked  black  stocks  are  worn 
with  this,  a  yard  and  a  quarter  winding 
around  the  neck  ;  twist  no  ends,  just  tuck  the 
ends  under  and  fasten  with  the  new  pins 
called  neck-clasps.  The  sleeves  in  shirt- 
waists are  tighter,  scarcely  a  gather  at  cuff, 
the  old-fashioned  cuff-button  taking  the  place 
of  the  link.  Pretty  muslin  ones  for  dressy 
occasions  were  all  lace,  and  ribbons  to  match 
in  color  the  flowers  or  vine  in  the  muslin. 

BtL.i.E  King. 
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DEY  MISS  DEY  MAMMY  SO 

De  li'l  chillun  los'  de  way— 

Dey  dunno  whar  ter  go ; 
Dey  des  a-cryin'  night  en  day — 

Dey  miss  dey  mammy  so!  . 

We  takes  en  tucks  dem  up  in  bed, 

En  coax  en  pet  dem  some ; 
But  still  at  night,  en  in  de  light, 

Dey  ax:  "Is  mammy  come?" 

Dat's  des  de  word  fum  day  to  day— 
.  A-waitin'  at  de  do'. 
Dey  dunno  dat  she's  gone  ter  stay 
En  never  come  no  mo'. 

En  we— we  des  ain't  got  de  will 

Ter  tell  dem  whar  she  gone, 
Kase  dese  po'  eyes  is  'bleeg  ter  fill 

Wen  dey's  a-takin'  on. 

Hit's  des  de  same  by  night  en  day— 

Dey  dunno  whar  ter  go, 
Po'  li'l  lambs!  dey  los'  de  way— 

Dey  miss  dey  mammy  so! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 


A  LETTER 

Ladies  who,  in  the  way  of  being  help- 
ful to  eaoh  other  through  the  columns 
of  Farm  axd  Fireside,  seem  to 
form  a  sisterhood,  I  seek  admittance, 
somewhat  timidly,  I  assure  you,  feeling  my 
"mite"  of  help  to  be  so  small.  But  being 
the  wife  of  a  farmer,  my  heart  goes  out  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  greedily  devour  every 
line  intended  to  benefit  the  farmer's  wife, 
making  her  work  lighter,  her  home  brighter 
and  more  pleasant  and  above  all  what  is 
elevating  to  the  mind  of  woman. 

,  Too  many  of  our  city  friends  think  the 
•women  of  the  "country"  have  little  care 
aside  from  those  of  drudgery. 

Sometimes  I  would  like  to  sermonize  on 
this  very  subject,  but  again  I  think  if  they 
could  have  a  peep  into  the  home  life  of 
many  of  our  country  people  they  would 
actually  envy  us.  The  great  trouble  is,  as 
with  a  great  many  things,  misjudged;  they 
set  up  as  an  example  some  one  far  below  the 
average,  to  say  nothing  of  our  best  people, 
and  point  him  or  her  out  as  "from  the 
country."  Then  on  seeing  the  better  class, 
express  surprise  to  learn  they  are  "from  the 
country,"  as  though  we  in  the  country  had 
no  rights  or  advantages  enjoyed  by  them- 
selves, or  surprised  that  good  use  had  been 
made  of  such. 

True,  we  have  not  all  their  advantages ; 
neither  have  they  ours.  How  many  of  us 
stop  to  think  of  this  when  we  wish  to 
exchange  places  with  them.  We  can  have 
the  best  thing  that  is  in  the  make-up  of  the 
best  and  noblest  of  women — a  good,  pure 
heart ;  and  acting  according  to  its  dictates  is 
the  safest  guide  for  those  who,  desirous  of 
elevating  the  mind,  do  not  quite  know  which 
way  to  turn,  so  to  speak. 

With  this  let  the  manner  be  strictly  orig- 
inal, which  to  me  is  one  of  the  chief  charms 
of  either  man  or  woman,  from  city  or 
country.  To  do  as  another  does,  or  say 
something  we  have  heard  others  say,  simply 
because  we  admire  them  or  their  sayings,  is 
only  assuming  another's  personality,  and 
soon  it  will  be  discovered  we  have  none  of 
our  own. 

Let  us  encourage  religion,  education,  and 
help  each  other  in  our  homes  to  think  of 
something  that  will  be  beneficial,  that  will 
elevate  the  mind.  Let  us  read  the  best 
books,  study  them,  apply  them  so  far  as 
can  be  to  our  own  individual  lives. 

A  neighborhood  library  would  be  nice. 
Form  a  membership ;  if  not  more  than  twenty, 
that  many  dollars  would  buy  twenty  or  more 
books, which,  added  to  yearly,  would  be  some- 
thing in  which  the  vicinity  might  well  take 
pride  and  interest.  Let  some  one  near  the 
center  take  care  of  the  books,  having  certain 
afternoons  for  distribution  and  not  allow- 
ing the  books  out  for  more  than  a  certain 
length  of  time.  If  they  are,  subject  the  per- 
son having  one  too  long  to  a  fine.  I  mention 
the  library,  knowing  it  to  be  so  nice  in 
town,  because  I  once  wanted  to  "exchange 
places"  with  some  friends.  Am  glad,  how- 
ever, to  be  home  again  on  the  farm. 

My  letter  is  getting  long,  but  to  the  woman 
who  has  no  help,  doing  all  her  sewing, 
housework,  etc.,  let  me  say,  if  just  now  you 
are  not  busy,  try  doing  some  of  that  summer 
sewing.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
house  in  the  way  of  new  goods  to  make. 
Well,  maybe  there  is  a  dress  to  be  made  over, 
or  wrappers  or  summer  gowns  in  which  a 
change  is  needed,  that  are  put  away  till  sum- 
mev  ?  Remember,  some  warm  day  you  will 
need  them. 

I  know  wrhereof  I  speak.  Last  summer  I 
was  so  far  behind  with  my  sewing,  having 
been  sick  the  winter  before,  and  the  lesson 
was  useful  to  me.  This  winter  I  am  making 
up  all  there  is  in  the  way  of  plain  things  in 
the  house.  When  summer  comes  my  best 
dress  will  not  be  slighted  in  order  to  do 


plainer  sewing,  and  it  will  be  so  nice  to 
know  such  things  are  ready  when  needed. 

Hoping  that  my  application  for  member- 
ship to  your  circle  will  not  be  rejected,  I 
close,  promising  that  in  the  future  my  letters 
will  not  be  so  long  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  one  of  you.  E.  S. 

4. 

SPIDER-WEB  AND  TREFOIL  LACE 

Abbreviations.— Ch,  chain;  tr,  treble; 
st,  stitch,  and  s  e,  single  crochet. 
Ch82. 

First  row— 1  tr  in  fourth  st  from  needle, 
2  tr  in  next  2  st,  ch  3,  miss  3  st,  6  tr  in  next 
6  st,  ch  3,  miss  3  st,  3  tr  in  next  3  st ;  (ch  5, 
miss  4  st,  2  d  c  in  next  st)  six  times ;  ch  (j,  miss 
5  st,  6  tr  in  next  6  st,  ch  6,  miss  5  st,  dc  in 
next ;  (4  knot  st,  d  c  in  fifth  st  from  last  d  c) 
four  times;  ch  6,  miss  5  st,  6  tr  in  next  6  st. 

Second  row— Ch  8,  4  tr  in  first  four  st  of  8 
ch,  2  tr  on  2  tr,  ch  2,  miss  2  tr,  2  tr  on  next 
2  tr,  4  tr  under  6  ch,  1  knot  st,  s  c  in  first  knot 
between  2  knot  st ;  (2  knot  st,  s  c  in  next  knot) 
three  times ;  1  knot  st,  4  tr  under  6  eh  ;  2  tr 
on  2  tr,  ch  2,  miss  2  tr,  2  tr  on  next  2  tr,  4  tr 
under  5  ch ;  (ch  5,  2  d  o  under  next  5  eh)  six 
times ;  ch  3,  *  3  tr  on  3  tr,  ch  3,  6  tr  on  6  tr, 
eh  3,  3  tr  on  3  tr  *.    The  directions  between 

*  *  are  the  same  in  every  row,  so  to  save 
space  it  will  be  called  "heading." 

Third  row— Heading ;  (ch  5, 2  d  c  under  next 
5  ch)  five  times ;  ch  5,  2  tr  under  next  5  eh, 

*  4  tr  on  4  tr,  ch  5,  d  c  under  2  ch,  ch  5,  miss 
2  tr,  4  tr  on  4  tr,  *  2  tr  under  knot  st ;  1  knot 
st,  s  c  in  first  knot  between  2  knot  st  (2  knot 
st,  s  c  in  next  knot)  twice ;  1  knot  st,  2  tr  un- 
der next  knot  st ;  repeat  from  *  to  *  then  2 
tr  in  loop  at  end. 

Fourth  row— Ch  6,  2  tr  in  first  2  st  of  6  ch, 

*  4  tr  on  4  tr ;  (ch  5,  d  c  under  5  ch)  twice ;  eh  5, 
miss  2  tr,  4  tr  on  4  tr,  *  2  tr  under  knot  st,  1 
knot  st,  s  c  in  first  knot,  2  knot  st,  s  c  in  next 
knot,  1  knot  st,  2  tr  under  next  knot  st ;  re- 
peat from  *  to  *,  then  2  tr  under  5  ch ;  (ch  5, 
2  dc  under  next  5  ch)  five  times ;  ch  3,  head- 
ing. 

Fifth  row— Heading ;  (ch  5,  2  d  c  under  5  ch) 
three  times ;  ch  5,  2  tr  under  5  ch,  *  4  tr  on  4 
tr,  ch  5,  de  under  5  ch,  ch  3,  tr  in  center  st  of 
next  5  ch,  ch  3,  tr  in  same  st,  ch  3,  d  c  under 
next  5  ch,  ch  5,  miss  2  tr,  4  tr  on  4  tr,  *  2  tr 
under  knot  st,  1  knot  st,  s  c  in  next  knot  st 
between  2  knot  st,  1  knot  st,  2  tr  under  knot 
st ;  repeat  from  *  to  then  2  tr  in  loop  at  the 
end. 

Sixth  row— Ch  6,  2  tr  in  first  2  st  of  6  ch, 

*  4  tr  on  4  tr,  ch  5,  d  c  under  5  eh,  ch  5,  d  c  be- 
tween 2  tr,  eh  7,  d  c  in  sixth  st  from  needle ; 
(ch  5,  d  e  in  same  st  with  last  d  c)  twice ;  this 
forms  three  loops ;  into  each  loop  work  1  d  c,  J 
tr,  7  tr,  h  tr,  1  d  c ;  1  d  c  on  remainder  of  7  ch, 
d  c  between  2  tr  of  previous  row,  ch  5,  d  c 
under  5  ch,  miss  2  tr,  4  tr  on  4  tr,  *  1  tr  under 
knot  st,  1  tr  under  next  knot  st.  Eepeat 
from  *  to  *,  then  2  tr  under  next  5  ch ;  (ch  5, 
2  d  c  under  5  ch)  four  times ;  ch  3,  heading. 

Seventh  row— Heading ;  (ch  5,  2  d  c  under 
5  ch)  three  times ;  ch  5,  2  tr  under  next  5  eh,  4 
tr  on  4  tr,  *  ch  5,  d  e  under  5  ch,  ch  3,  d  c  in 
center  tr  of  first  leaf  of  trefoil;  (ch  6,  d  c  in 


d  c  under  next  5  eh,  ch  5,  2  tr  under  next 
5  ch,  4  tr  on  4  tr,  *  1  knot  st,  d  c  between 
next  2  tr,  1  knot  st,  4  tr  on  last  4  tr ;  repeat 
from  *  to  *.  . 

Tenth  row— Ch  3,  miss  2  tr,  4  tr  on  4  tr,  * 
2  tr  under  5  ch ;  (ch  5,  d  c  under  5  ch)  twice  ; 
ch  5,  2  tr  under  5  eh,  4  tr  on  4  tr,  *  1  knot  st, 
miss  tr,  s  e  in  top  of  next  tr,  2  knot  st.  s  c  in 
top  of  first  tr  of  next  6  tr,  1  knot  st,  miss  tr, 

4  tr  on  4  tr ;  repeat  from  *  to  * ;  (ch  5,  2  d  c 
under  5  ch)  six  times ;  ch  3,  heading. 

Eleventh  row— Heading ;  (ch  5,  2  d  c  under 

5  ch)  five  times ;  ch  5,  miss  2  tr,  *  4  tr  on  4  tr, 
2  tr  under  5  ch,  ch  5,  d  c  under  5  ch,  eh  5,  2  tr 


center  of  next  leaf)  twice ;  ch  3,  miss  5  ch, 
d  c  under  next  5  ch,  ch  5,  miss  2  tr,  *  6  tr  on 
6  tr,  then  repeat  from  *  to  *,  4  tr  on  4  tr,  2  tr 
in  loop  at  end. 

Eighth  row— Ch  3,  miss  2  tr,  4  tr  on  4  tr,  * 
2  tr  under  5  ch,  ch  5,  d  c  over  d  e  in  leaf,  eh 
5,  d  c  under  next  5  ch,  ch  3,  tr  in  center  leaf, 
ch  3,  tr  in  same  place,  eh  3,  d  c  under  5  ch, 
ch  5,  d  e  on  d  e  in  next  leaf,  eh  5,  2  tr  under 
next  5  ch,  *  6  tr  on  6  tr.  Repeat  from  *  to  *, 
then  4  tr  on  4  tr ;  (ch  5,  2  d  c  under  5  ch)  four 
times ;  ch  3,  heading. 

Ninth  row — Heading ;  (ch  5,  2  d  c  under  next 
5  ch)  four  times ;  ch  5,  miss  2  tr.  4  tr  on  4  tr, 
*  2  tr  under  next  5  ch,  ch,  d  c  under  5  ch, 
ch  5,  d  c  between  2  tr  of  previous  row,  eh  5, 


under  5  ch,  4  tr  on  4  tr,  *  1  knot  st,  miss  1  tr, 
s  c  in  next,  2  knot  st,  s  c  in  first  knot,  2  knot 
st,  s  c  in  first  tr,  1  knot  st,  miss  tr ;  repeat 
from  *  to  *. 

Twelfth  row— Ch  3,  miss  2  tr,  *  4  tr  on  4  tr, 
2  tr  under  5  eh,  ch  2,  2  tr  under  5  ch,  4  tr  on 
4  tr,  *  1  knot  st,  miss  tr  s  c  in  top  of  next; 
(2  knot  st,  s  e  in  next  hnot)  twice ;  2  knot  s  e 
in  first  tr,  1  knot  st,  miss  tr;  repeat  from 
*  to  * ;  (ch  5,  2  d  c  under  5  ch)  six  times ;  eh  3, 
heading. 

Thirteenth  row— Heading;  (ch  5,  2  d  c 
under  5  ch)  six  times ;  *  ch  6,  miss  4  tr,  2  tr 
on  2  tr,  2  tr  under  2  ch,  2  tr  on  2  tr,  *  ch  6, 
miss  3  tr,  s  c  in  top  of  next ;  (2  knot  st,  in  next 
knot  between  2  knot  st)  four  times ;  repeat 
from  *  to  *.    Begin  again  at  second  row. 

Edge. — Ch  7,  s  c  in  loop  at  end  of  every 
second  row ;  repeat  length  of  lace ;  under 
each  of  the  ch  of  6  work  2  d  e,  ch  3,  2  d  c, 
ch  3,  2  d  c,  ch  3,  2  d  c ;  this  makes  3  picots  on 
the  edge  of  every  little  scallop,  excepting 
the  ch  at  the  point  where  there  should  be  5 
picots  made ;  and  in  the  depth  between  the 
points  make  the  d  c  under  a  tr,  as  there  is 
no  loop  there.  Maey  E.  Bt/exs. 

MONEY  FOR  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  women  want 
money,  and  it  is  equally  true' that  if  the 
farmer's  wife  gets  any  she  must,  like  her 
fowls,  scratch  for  it.  Therefore,  she  cannot 
do  better  than  turn  her  time  and  attention 
to  turkey-raising.  It  is  now  time  for  those 
desirous  of  making  money  in  1899  to  get 
ready.  One  gobbler  and  four  to  six  hens 
will  be  sufficient  to  start  on.  The  proper 
way  to  secure  the  eggs  is  to  drive  the  fowls 
every  morning  into  the  stable  or  some  old 
building,  and  keep  them  penned  up  until 
they  lay.  After  a  few  times  they  get  use  to 
being  penned  up,  and  are  no  trouble. 

The  eggs  should  be  set  under  chicken-hens, 
and  about  twelve  in  number.  When  the  tur- 
key-hens want  to  sit,  confine  them  a  few  days 
and  they  will  then  go  on  laying.  Arrange 
to  have  the  first  young  turkeys  come  off  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  best 
plan  is  when  you  take  them  off  to  have  an 
outhouse  that  you  can  shut  up,  and  keep 
them  there  until  they  learn  the  cluck  of  the 
hen.  Scatter  hay  over  the  floor  t^>  prevent 
cramp  in  the  legs,  and  put  in  eac'i  little 
mouth  a  pinch  of  black  pepper ;  this  will  keep 
them  from  having  diarrhea,  a  disease  that 
they  are  very  subject  to.  Feed  very  spar- 
ingly a  custard  made  of  milk  and  eggs  sea- 
soned with  pepper  three  times  a  day.  Some 
feed  hard-boiled  eggs,  but  the  custard  is 
mnch  better,  which  is  both  food  and  drink. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  them  water  the 
first  week. 

If  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm  make  a 
pen  outdoors  of  slats  wide  enough  apart  to 
permit  the  young  turkeys  to  go  in  and  out ;  in- 
side have  a  box  for  them  to  roost  in.  Do  not 
let  them  out  in  the  morning  while  the  grass 
is  wet  with  dew.  Keep  them  this  way  for 
two  weeks,  still  feeding  the  custard,  with 
bread-crumbs  added,  and  then  turn  out  and 
drive  away  from  the  house.  They  will  be 
more  healthy  if  not  allowed  to  hang  around 
the  yard,  but  be  sure  that  they  have  their 
supper  and  are  securely  fastened  up  at  night. 
After  a  month  or  six  weeks  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  feed  at  all.  only  in  the  evening 
as  an  inducement  to  come  home. 

Go  on  all  through  the  summer,  and  set 
every  egg  as  late  as  August.  The  late  ones 
make  good  turkeys  to  raise  from  next  year 
if  not  large  enough  to  sell.  Do  not  permit 
the  turkeys  to  get  in  the  habit  of  roosting 


away  from  home.  Notice  every  night  if  they 
are  in  their  proper  place,  and  if  not,  immedi- 
ately go  in  search ;  whole  flocks  have  been 
lost  by  getting  careless  in  looking  them  up. 

The  farmer's  wife  who  considers  this 
method  so  much  trouble  must  remember  that 
"there  are  no  gains  without  pains,"  and  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  she  depends  on  her 
husband,  as  he  has  nothing  to  give  her  after 
the  interest,  taxes  and  numerous  bills  are 
paid,  or  envious  of  her  sisters,  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  necessary  pains  to  insure  suc- 
cess, if  they  have  the  means  to  take  a  little 
trip,  or  get  new  books  for  next  winter's 
reading  and  the  wherewith  to  purchase 
Christmas  presents  for  their  friends. 

Ann ie  W.  Lee. 

•4. 

CLOSETS 

The  houses  of  the  present  day  are  much 
more  convenient,  in  many  respects,  than 
those  built  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  but 
especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  closets. 
At  that  time  very  few  houses  had  any 
closets,  though  some  of  the  larger  ones  had 
one  small  dark  closet  called  a  "clothes- 
press."  A  roomy  closet  opening  out  of  each 
sleeping-room  was  an  unheard-of  thing. 
Then  when  some  thought  began  to  be  given 
to  the  matter  of  closets  not  much  space  was 
given  to  them ;  little  dark  cupboards  beside 
the  chimney  were  called  closets.  Now 
architects  plan  for  roomy  closets  and  many 
of  them,  in  country  houses  especially.  Most 
closets  now  have  a  window  in  them  for 
light  and  ventilation,  and  we  wonder  how 
people  ever  lived  without  these  conveniences. 

Besides  the  clothes-closets  opening  out  of 
the  chambers  there  should  be  a  light,  roomy 
linen-closet  opening  out  of  the  upper  hall. 
This  should  be  fitted  with  drawers  for  sheets, 
pillow-slips,  table-linen,  etc.  Shelves  for 
other  articles  of  bedding  and  a  wardrobe 
may  also  be  in  here,  where  winter  coats  can 
be  put  away  for  the  summer.  Another  con- 
venient closet  is  one  opening  out  of  the  front 
hall  on  the  first  floor,  in  which  hats,  coats, 
etc.,  that  are  in  daily  use  may  be  kept. 

I  lately  saw  a  closet  in  a  new  house  which 
seemed  to  me  the  perfection  of  convenience. 
The  hooks  for  hanging  garments  were  on 
the  under  side  of  shelves  placed  a  convenient 
height  from  the  floor.  On  one  side  of 
the  closet  was  a  tier  of  shelves,  and  each 
space  between  them  was  fitted  with  a  door 
hinged  at  the  bottom  and  opening  down. 
These  shelves  were  long  enough  to  hold  a 
dress-skirt  folded  and  laid  at  full  length, 
and  would  each  hold  a  skirt  and  waist  of  a 
dress.  The  door  was  the  entire  length  of 
the  shelf,  and  when  opened  the  whole 
interior  of  one  shelf  was  exposed;  when 
the  door  was  closed  all  dust  was  excluded. 
A  square  window  was  above  the  shelf  on 
one  side  of  the  closet,  which  was  hinged, 
and  could  be  opened  for  ventilation. 

Maida  McL. 

4. 

DOILY  IN  LACE  BRAID 

The  materials  required  are  two  yards  of 
lace  braid,  one  ball  of  1000  linen  thread  and 
fine  linen  the  size  of  the  doily.  Baste  all  upon 
your  cambric  pattern,  the  linen  being  cut 
away  entirely  to  the  last  row  of  braid,  which 
makes  the  fringe.   These  are  very  pretty. 

Table-coveb.— This  is  of  white  corded 
silk  lined  with  old  rose  taffeta,  three  fourths 
of  a  yard  being  used.  The  bars  are  of  light 
green  couched  with  white ;  the  wheels  are 


outlined  in  dark  green.  Alternate  the 
centers  of  the  wheels,  using  white  outlined 
in  the  old  rose  in  one  and  the  reverse  in  the 
next.  The  points  which  come  in  below  out- 
line in  white,  making  also  a  cat-stitch  with 
an  extra  thread  run  through  it.  The  centers 
of  the  wheels  are  done  in  very  close  satin- 
stitch,  the  small  ring  coming  in  between 
being  done  in  French  knots,  using  both 
colors.  Finish  with  a  tiny  green  cord  upon 
the  edge.  Belle  Kixg. 
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THE  ATTRACTIVE  DINING-ROOM 

By  all  means,  since  so  much  time  is  to 
be  spent  in  the  dining-room,  and  since 
its  general  appearance  is  of  such  con- 
sequence, choose  a  light,  airy,  cheer- 
ful room.  Cheerfulness  -will  he  its  life, 
whether  it  be  in  the  faces  of  those  who  dine 
or  in  the  aspect  of  the  room  itself.  How  this 
one  quality,  so  simple,  yet  so  desirable,  will 
drive  clouds  from  troubled  brows  and  sorrow 
from  sad  hearts ! 

The  furniture  of  the  room  must,  of  course, 
accord  with  the  means  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house ;  but  even  she  of  small  resources  will 
be  able  to  afford  some  pretty,  light  paper- 
ing ipale  blue  tints  are  desirable)  and  a  floor 
stained  with  a  suitable  dark  color  or  covered 
with  durable  matting. 

A  small  sideboard,  table,  chairs  and  china- 
press  would  make  a  creditable  furnishing. 
Decorate  the  walls  with  landscape  drawings, 
pictures  of  fruits,  flowers  and  game. 
Almost  any  pretty  picture,  except  portraits, 
would  be  in  good  taste.  In  many  cases  home 
talent  will  be  able  to  produce  suitable 
etchings  and  drawings,  so  that  the  supply 
need  be  by  no  means  meager.  A  judicious 
selection  will  produce  a  result  refining  and 
elevating. 

A  pretty  motto  for  the  dining-room  might 
be  selected,  to  be  painted  on  silk  and  framed 
with  a  narrow  white  or  gilt  frame,  with  a 
glass.  A  very  appropriate  one  would  be 
"Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a 
merry  feast."  "Great  welcome"  is  one  secret 
of  the  successful  entertainer. 

But  the  table  is  truly  the  central  figure 
of  the  dining-room.  These  are  the  days  of 
"beautiful  tableware  at  low  figures,"  and 
the  family  must  be  in  straitened  circum- 
stances indeed  who  cannot  afford  a  good 
quality  of  table-linen  and  pretty  china  and 
glass.  The  arrangement  and  appearance  of 
the  table  itself  is  of  paramount  importance. 
It  matters  little  how  simple  the  meal  if  it 
be  faultlessly  served  and  presided  over  by  a 
gracious  hostess.  Brown  bread  and  butter, 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  dish  of  fruit  will  present 
quite  a  tempting  appearance  if  the  table- 
linen  be  spotless,  the  china  delicate  and 
dainty,  and  the  silver  and  glassware  in  per- 
fect order. 

And  just  here  a  remark  in  regard  to  a 
more  simple  diet  for  American  people  is 
opportune.  We  would  all  be  "healthier, 
wealthier  and  wiser"  if  our  fare  were  of  a 
simpler  nature.  Americans  eat  too  much; 
their  dishes  are  too  rich,  too  various  and  too 
costly ;  their  preparation  consumes  too  much 
of  the  housewife's  time,  and  the  digestive 
organs  are  so  injured  that  finally  even  simple 
diet  cannot  be  relished.  This  is  a  line  in 
which  wide  reforms  may  be  introduced, 
whose  benefits  would  be  untold  to  American 
citizens  in  general. 

But  to  return  to  the  dining-room.  The 
"meal-time"  must  be  the  hour  when  all  cares 
and  worries  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  In 
many  families  it  is  the  only  hour  at  which 
all  are  assembled.  Do  not  hurry.  We  are 
hurrying  through  life  at  far  too  rapid  a  rate 
anyhow.  Take  time  to  eat,  and  eat  slowly. 
Make  the  conversation  of  the  breakfast  or 
tea  table  a  true  "feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul."  It  is  the  opportunity  of  the  day  for 
social  intercourse  and  improvement,  and 
while  ministering  to  the  physical  needs  do 
not  neglect  the  even  more  important  duty  of 
feeding  the  mental  and  moral  natures. 

Emily  H.  Watsox. 


HOW  CHILDREN  CAN  HELP  IN  THE  FAMILY 

If  a  mother  has  to  do  her  own  work  and 
spend  much  of  her  time  in  the  kitchen  she 
makes  a  great  mistake  in  not  requiring  the 
children  to  help  her. 

"My  children  seem  so  loth  to  help  me,  and 
are  indifferent  to  my  requests  when  I  beg 
them  to  do  so,"  said  a  young  mother,  eom- 
plainingly. 

The  dear  children  are  naturally  fond  of 
sport  and  play,  but  they  should  be  taught 
early  that  life  is  not  all  play  and  that  certain 
duties  were  expected  of  them.  I  never  saw 
a  child  that  was  happy  who  was  allowed  to 
choose  the  bent  of  his  own  way  and  to  play 
all  the  time.  They  get  selfish  and  restless 
and  discontented.  It's  marvelous  how  much 
children  can  do  and  learn.  A  little  girl 
eleven  years  old,  whose  mother  is  a  widow, 
has  her  own  duster  for  dusting,  and  keeps  a 
piece  of  chamois  for  polishing  the  furniture, 
■which  she  does  every  Saturday  morning.  She 
also  has  her  own  things  for  cleaning  her 
mother's  silver.  I  found  her  with  a  few  heir- 
looms of  mother's  and  grandmother's  of  price- 
less value  that  they  would  not  have  intrusted 
to  a  servant,  but  this  bright  little  daughter 
was  as  careful  as  her  mother  with  the  silver, 
and  told  me  how  she  kept  it  so  bright.  In- 
stead of  rubbing  with  prepared  chalk  by  the 


hour,  she  cleaned  them  as  effectively  in  half 
that  time.  She  first  washed  them  in  a  basin 
of  hot  water,  and  added  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
washing-powder,  and  after  it  had  dissolved 
she  washed  each  piece  separately,  and  while 
hot  she  quickly  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
chamois-skin.  This  cleaned  them  beautifully, 
and  she  said  that  if  cared  for  in  this  way  the 
plated  ware  would  look  as  bright  as  solid 
silver.   It  is  better  than  soap. 

Little  Grace  was  as  busy  all  Saturday 
morning  as  her  mother,  and  what  she  did 
was  done  well.  She  made  up  her  own  little 
bed,  her  brother's  also,  and  dusted  the  rooms 
carefully  after  her  mother  had  swept.  Her 
mother  did  not  require  much  of  her  on  school- 
days, yet  she  had  certain  duties,  and  per- 
formed them  with  cheerful  spirit.  The 
young  son,  fourteen,  made  the  fires,  brought 
up  the  coal,  split  the  kindling,  kept  up  the 
fires  when  at  home,  feed  the  chickens,  and 
swept  off  his  mother's  pavements  before 
breakfast,  for  they  lived  in  town.  The  mother 
tried  to  have  a  complete  holiday  for  the 
children  Saturday  afternoon,  letting  them 
do  what  they  chose.  When  the  children 
came  home  from  school  every  day  they  each 
knew  their  duties,  and  before  commencing 
their  studying  performed  them. 

Xext  door,  or  across  the  street,  lived  an- 
other widowed  mother,  frail  as  a  flower,  but 
she  arose  and  made  her  fifteen-year-old  son's 
fire,  beside  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
when  able,  got  breakfast  and  called  the  three 
children  (two  daughters)  in  time  to  dress  for 
breakfast.  If  the  coffee  did  not  suit  the  son 
and  heir  he  found  fault ;  he  looked  over  his 
lessons  and  brushed  his  clothes  faultlessly 
and  went  to  school,  leaving  his  mother  to 
bring  up  the  coal  from  the  coal-house.  She 
did  not  require  anything  of  him,  never  had, 
and  now  he  rebelled  against  doing  any  such 
drudgery.  She  made  an  idol  of  him  when 
he  was  small,  as  the  only  boy,  and  shielded 
him;  now  he  is  intensely  selfish  and  will 
not  do.  She  has  to  sew  and  is  hard  pressed 
for  means.  One  of  the  girls  is  like  the 
son;  the  other  will  assist  her  mother,  and 
always  would,  not  because  the  mother  re- 
quired it,  but  the  child  loved  her  frail  mother 
and  would  do  for  her.  A  mother  is  laying 
up  a  store  of  unhappiness  for  the  son  she 
waits  upon  in  this  way,  for  his  wife  may 
have  been  reared  in  a  different  school  and  will 
not  get  up  and  make  his  fires  and  bring  up 
the  coal,  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  hire  it 
done.  I  have  a  contempt  for  a  boy  that  old 
who  will  let  his  mother  or  sister  do  such 
work  for  him.  Bequire  your  children  to 
help  you ;  they  will  love  you  better  for  it. 

Arxi  Ja^e. 


HOW  TO  HAVE  DRY  PATHS 

While  it  is  a  good  idea  always  to  have  the 
walks  about  farm-houses  convenient  and 
attractive,  the  one  great  essential  point  lies 
in  obtaining  those  which  will  be  firm  and 
dry  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  is.  Indeed,  a  solid,  clean 
path  is  not  only  a  pleasure  to  walk  upon, 
but  it  prevents  less  mud  and  dirt  of  various 
kinds  from  being  tracked  into  the  house, 
saving  the  patience  of  the  housekeeper. 

Hence  the  reason  for  my  presenting  the 
plan  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  which 
shows  how  a  very  neat  and  permanent  walk 
may  be  made.  First,  a  shallow  trench  is  dug 
the  desired  width  of  the  path,  and  the  bottom 
filled   with   round   stones.   Smaller  ones 


having  been  placed  on  these,  two  strips  of 
board  are  arranged  at  either  side,  nailed  to- 
gether, as  can  be  seen,  and  over  the  whole 
sufficient  gravel  is  shoveled  to  "round  up" 
the  path.  In  this  way  the  outer  edge  of  the 
walk  is  kept  straight  and  true  and  the  cen- 
ter free  from  grass,  the  horizontal  board  at 
the  bottom  excluding  much  which  would 
otherwise  grow  in  under  the  upright  board. 
Provided  coal-tar  could  be  mixed  with  the 
top  layer  of  gravel,  it  would  cause  it  to 
harden  down  and  become  like  pavement, 
and  once  hardened  the  smell  of  the  tar 
would  almost  entirely  disappear. 

Fred  0.  Sibley. 


OUR  PILGRIMAGE 

Groping  blindly  from  day  to  day. 
Stumbling  o'er  pebbles  that  lie  in  the  way ; 
Bruised  and  faint,  strength  almost  gone, 
Impelled  by  hope  to  wander  on. 
We  find,  at  last,  the  smooth,  safe  road 
That  leads  up  to  the  throne  of  God. 
—Prudence  Prlin,  In  Good  Housekeeping. 


Last  season  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company  of  Chicago  built 
and  sold  189,760  machines.  This  kind  of  expansion  dwarfs  everf  other 
achievement  American  history  records  in  favor  of  the  well  being  of  the 
farmers.     Buy  McCormick  machines  and  you  will  get  your  money's  worth 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Fire,  Wind,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof. 
CHEAP  A>T»  DURABLE. 

REDUCES  THE  COST  OF  INSURANCE 

We  will  not  make  the  statement  others  do,  that  our  roof- 
ing is."  THE  BEST  EAETH,"  for  we  fcnow  yon  have 
been  deceived  on  such  statements  and  will  not  believe  us. 

"Write  us  for  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet,  which  gives 
plain  illustrations  and  tells  you  all  about  it  in  plain  words. 
Carefully  examine  booklet,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  your 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  what  you  want.  After 
trying  it.  will  then  leave  it  to  you  as  to  whether  it  is 
"  THE  BEST  OX  EARTH."  we  believe  in  letting  our 
roofing  talk  for  itself,  as  any  good  article  should.  All  we 
ask  of  you  is,  give  our  roofing  and  prices  fair  considera- 
tion, then  use  your  own  judgment. 
GEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Box  27,  Anderson,  End. 


FREE!  FREE!! 


Any  one  can  earn  this  Beauti» 
ful  Gold  Plated  Hunting  Case 
Stem  Winder  Watch,  Charm 
and  Chain  (guaranteed)  a  per- 
fect timekeeper,  by  selling  our 
INCANDESCENT  LAMP 
WICKS.   They  can  be  sold  in  a 
few  hours.  They  are  practically 
Indestructible.   No  trimming ; 
no  smoke ;  no  smell. 
OUR  GRAND  90-DAY  OFFER: 
Send  tout  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you 
20  wicks",  post-paid :  you  sell  them  at  5c.  each  and  re- 
mit us  jl  and  we  will  mail  to  your  address,  free,  a 
Beautiful  Gold  Plated  Watch  Chain  and  Charm. 

Incandescent  Wick  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

REDUCED  TO  $3.SO 

To  place  oor  new  Improved  THERMAL 
VAPOR  BATH  CABINET  in  everr  home,  we 

send  them  complete  for  30  days,  with  al- 
cohol stove,  directions,  formulas,  to  any 
address,  upon  receipt  of  £3.50  each. 
Head-steaming  attachment,  75c.  extra. 

Order  to-day.  Onrs  the  best  Cabinet  made. 
Rubber-lined.  Latest  improvements.  Cores 
without  drugs  a  hard  cold  with  one  bath, 
rheumatism,  laerippe,  female  troubles,  all 
blood,  skin,  kidney  and  nervous  diseases. 
Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refun- 
ded. "We're  responsible.  Ship  promptly. 

_ook  FREE.    Special  Wholesale  Prices  to  Agents. 
Address  TOLEDO  BATH  CABEVET  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 


CO  7fl  fas  this  Beautiful  Oat 
$  d  i  /  U  Sideboard  i~o.  24S,  two 
small  drawer 9  with  quartered  Oak  ve- 
neexed  fronts,  carved  top  and  doors. 
Braaa  trimminga.  One  drawer  lined. 
French  Bevel  Mirror  26x16  in.  A 
Yery  Attractive  Sideboard 
_.,  at  a  low  price. 
„JCT  1  AQ  CH  b'-vsihi;  CleanableRe- 
$0i0U  frleerator  No.  309.  Size 


£5il9jn,  43in.hi?h.  Made  of  hardwood, 
it  has*  Fksi Cisctxatios  of  ft-rx,cold,  v 
EST  xra.    No  Owes.  Well  made  aad  nicely  finished,  bronze  trimmings,  air 
tight  lock.    Fnllv  Guaranteed.   Seitd  for  catalogue  of  furniture  and  bicyclffl. 
We  shin  ON  APPROVAL  and  refund  money  if  goods  are  not  as  described. 
31.  h.  STAFFORD  &  BROS.,  18-26  Tan  Bnren  St.,  Chicago. 

DA3Y°s  FREE  TR.AU 

buy  direct  from  factory.  Save 
:=|.asents  larpe  profits.  No  monevin 
;|§i  advance.  WARRANTED  10  YE\RS. 

ie^  $45  Arlington  JIachlne  for  §14.50 

$35  Arlington  JIachlne  for  $12.50 

Olher  Machines  $8.00,  $9.25  and  $11.50 
in  attachments  free,  over  100.000  in 
I  use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
I  Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
-  ^  J    CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 

158-164  W.  VanBurenSt.,  B-7  Cbicagro.Ill. 

S5  S30  3000  BICYCLES 

Tw  Everyone  a  Bargain.  * 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

2d  Hand— good  *s  any  for  serrioe.  $5  lo  «12. 
New'99ModeU  *12-50  to  #30.  None 
hisrher. We  guarantee  to  save  j 00  monej.targwt 
\  Tarletj  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  cm  quoted. 
I  Erery  customer  satisfied.  Snipped  subject  to  examln- 
\V  fyJI  »tion  and  apcrotal.  No  money  in  adraace.  A  few 
tood  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  list  and  partic- 
ulars address  the  old  reliable  cicle  bouse. 
BROWN-LEWIS  CO.,  (B  >")  '293  IT  abash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


IDEAL  Steam  Cooker 

Cooks  a  whole  meal  over  I  barner,  on 
ga»olinetoitt<jas  or  common  cook  stove. 

Reduces  Fuel  Bills  One-Half. 

.Makes  tough  moats  tender. 

Preventssteatu  and  odors.  Whistle 
blows  when  cooker  needs  more  wa- 
ter. Burning  or  scorching  impos- 
sible. It  is  also  a  perfect  in  ilk 
sterilizer.   Amenta  wanted. 

TULEDO  COOKER  CO.,  Box  9i,  Toledo,  O. 


IS  THE  BEST  FORAGE  PLANT. 


3  ^5  It  furnishes  sricerxlerit  food  from 

HLj^  iLA  B      B     Slay  to  December.  Xo  equal  for 
■^^^mH      md  Slimmer  a:_i  autumn  slfEllK 
FOOD.    Equally  good  for  cattle,  calves  and 
pigs.  Beats  clover  and  alfalfa  by  scientific  test. 

Grows  20  to  40  Tons  Green  Feed  to  Acre 

— no  green  food  approaches  it  for  fattening.  Salzer's 
Dwarf  Essex,  best.  100  lbs.  $7.00;  10  lbs.  81 ;  15  to  99  lbs. 
8  cents  per  lb. ;  for  less  than  100  lbs.  add  25  cts.  cartage  i  - 
sent  by  freight.  Send  5  cents  for  pamphlet  on  Rape. 
Seed  Dep.  Amer'n  Sheep  Breeder,  124  Michigan  St  Chica^ 


Boys  &  Girls 

"We  are  giving  away  watches,  cameras,  solid  gold  a 
rings,  sporting  goods,  musical  instruments  &  many  *  * 
other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel- 
ling 18  packages  of  Roy  al  English  Ink  Powder  at  10c each. 
Every  package  makes  50c  worth  of  fine  ink.  M*e  askno  money — 
send  yonr  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  you  IS  pack- 
ages with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  yon  sei ;  tje 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  us  and  seleetyourpreni. : 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  We  trust  you.  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.    "Write  for  the  outfit  today.    Address  all  orders  to 

Imperial  Ink  Concern,  62  Adams  St.  Oak  Park,  III* 

GOOD  CIDER 

Clear,  Pure,  Long  Keeping  Cider,  A 

and  more  of  it  from  the  am^ll  amount 
of  apples  can  only  be  secured  by  i 

A  HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

Made  in  various  sizes,  hand  and 
power.    The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  world's  fair.  Catalo 
and  price  list  sent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  Press  Hfe.  Co 
6  Main  St,    Jit.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  America, 
including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental,  Shade 
and  Forest  Trees,  Tret 
Seed,  Etc. 

R.    DOU&LAS'   8  OAS, 
Wankeean,  111. 


Don't  Pay  High  Prices 


TO  YOUR  DEALER. 

Yon  can  bay  tne 


I  Advance  Fence 


direct  from  us  at  wholesale  prices.  It's  a  first-class 
fence  In  every  way.    Write  for  circulars  and  price*. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  3X05  Old  St.,  Peoria.  UL 

WE  ARE  GIVING  AWAY  TO 

GIRLS  and  BO  IS  Watches, 
ameras,  Jewelry  and  Sporting 
Goods  for  selling  Excelsior 
Bluing.  Send  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you 
18  packages  and  premium  list 
postpaid.  You  sell  at  loc.  per 
pkg.,  oelect  premium,  forward 
money  and  receive  prize  by  re- 
tummail.   Excelsior  Bluing  Co- 

sept,  r.  st.  cHio&c-a 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 


is  a  perfect  device  for  h"M 
ingthe  hat  ontheheait  w  u  fl- 
out a  pin,  no  mattei  Low- 
hard  the  wind  Mows. 
Just  the  thing  for  cyclists.  Id  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 
old.  Price  25  cents,  hy  mall.  Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  Station  N,  CHICAGO. 

Good  Fence  Cheap. 

1   u  can  make  a  better 
for  less  money  with  this  * 

Hoosier  Boy  Fence  Machine 

_  on  can  get  in  any  other  vay. 
It  I*  simple,  practical,  fust  and 
durable.  Any  sue  mesh  yoo 
want.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted 
En-rrwhere.  For  terms,  prk&s 
etc.,  write  at  once  to 

P.  C.  JACOBS,  Sole  Mister. 
Box         Irviafftoo,  Ind. 

8IPYPIF  PRFF  OR  CASH  TO  ANY  ONE 
■  i   n  u  i_  distributing  my  soaps. etc. 

[  I  trust  yon.  F.  Parker,  277  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  DEAD-SEA  APPLE 

By  Virna  Woods 

Author  of  "The  Amazous,"  "A  Modern  Magdalene,"  "Jason  Hildreth's  Identity," 
"An  Elusive  Lover,"  etc. 


Chapter  VIII. 

■he  specialist  came  on  the 
noon  train  the  next  day. 
Bland,  who  knew  him  only 
by  reputation,  recognized 
him.  as  he  alighted  at  the 
depot,  by  his  quick,  deci- 
sive movements  and  the 
case  of  medicines  in  his 
hand.  As  he  stepped  up 
and  pronounced  his  name 
interrogatively  the  new- 
comer nodded  and  asked 
at  once  for  his  patient. 
Bland  led  the  way  across  the  street,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  doctor  was  bending  over  Veva, 
who  had  not  roused  from  her  apathetic  state. 

When  he  had  examined  her  he  turned  to  Mrs. 
Parker  and  Bland,  with  the  quick  movement 
characteristic  of  him. 

"It  is  a  functional  trouble  of  the  heart,"  he 
said.  "This  attack  was  probably  brought  on  by 
some  great  excitement.  It  is  essential  that  she 
should  have  absolute  quiet  and  freedom  from 
excitement  or  anxiety  of  any  kind." 

He  set  out  the  medicines  he  had  brought  with 
him  to  supply  the  pharmaceutical  defects  of 
Lupine  Springs,  and  gave  minute  directions  for 
her  care.   It  was  not  until  they  were  in  Bland's 
own  room  and  the  latter  had  handed  him  a  pile 
of  gold  coins,  so  much  in  excess  of  his  usual  fee  as 
to  cause  him  to  glance  up  with  keen  surprise,  ihat 
he  made  an  inquiry  that  had  been  more  than  once 
on  his  lips. 
"What  is  the  patient  to  you?"  he  said. 
Bland  flushed,  and  hesitated  to  reply. 
"It  is  not  from  curiosity  that  I  ask,"  said  the 
doctor,  impatiently.   "Is  she  your  sister,  or  your 
wife,  or 'your  fiancee?" 

"She  is  nothing  to  me,"  said  Bland,  unsteadily, 
"except  that  I— love  her." 

"I  suspected  as  much,"  said  the  doctor.  "Have 
you  told  her  so?" 

"I  wrote  to  her  from  San  Francisco,"  said 
Bland,  uneasily,  "and  told  her  I  was  going  away." 

The  doctor's  eyes  flashed  scornfully  over  the 
white,  set  face  before  him.  But  to  his  surprise, 
Bland  returned  the  look  steadily. 

"It  Is"  not  possible,"  he  said,  "that  I  should 
marry  her,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  go  away.  But 
when  her  sister  wrote  me  that  she  was  sick.  I 
could  not  leave  without  assuring  myself  that  she 
received  proper  care." 

"You  say  you  cannot  marry  her?"  said  the 
doctor,  sternly.  "Is  there  a  legal  obstacle  to  your 
union?" 

"No,"  said  Bland,  without  hesitation;  "there 
is  not." 

•Then,"  continued  his  interlocutor,  "I  have  but 
one  thing  to  say  to  you:  Marry  her,  and  she  will 
recover ;  continue  your'  present  course,  and  I  will 
not  answer  for  the  consequences." 

He  turned  to  go,  but  stopped  at  a  question 
from  Bland. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  will  come  again  if  you 
want  me.  Telegraph  to  me  at  any  time.  But  I 
warn  you  again,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  case  is  in  your  hands,  not  mine." 

With  these  words  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  when  the  doctor  had 
returned  to  the  city  that  Bland  locked  himself  in 
his  room  and  sat  down  to  look  the  situation  in  the 
face. 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  silent,  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  the 
shadow  of  his  thoughts  lay  across  his  face. 

"Is  it  true,"  he  muttered  at  last,  "that  the  soul 
can  be  innocent  and  the  body  guilty?  If  so,  the 
penalty  has  been  misapplied,  for  my  body  has 
escaped  and  my  soul  suffered." 

He  rose  impatiently,  and  began  to  pace  back  _ 
and  forth  across  the  room.  Through  the  open 
window  the  spring  breeze  blew  warm  and  fresh, 
just  stirring  the  muslin  curtains  and  the  leaves 
of  the  ferns  on  the  sill ;  and  somewhere  in  the 
trees  outside  he  heard  the  lilting  of  a  bird.  His 
thoughts  turned  to  Veva.  tenderly  and  reverently, 
and  he  bowed  his  head  on  his  breast. 

"How  can  I  let  her  die?"  he  groaned.  "How 
could  I  live  with  the  burden  of  that  also  on  my 
mind?  And  how  could  it  hurt  her  if  shenever 
knew?  Of  course,  there  is  the  danger  of  dis- 
covery, but  it  is  a  chance  against  the  certainty  of 
death.  Oh,  Veva,  Veva,  how  can  I  stand  by  and 
let  you  die?" 

A  light  tap  disturbed  him,  and  opening  the 
door,  he  saw  Mrs.  Parker  standing  in  the  hall. 

"Can  you  sit  with  Veva  awhile?"  she  said.  "I 
want  to  prepare  the  bouillon  the  doctor  ordered." 

A  swift  change  had  come  over  his  face.  The 
agonized  uncertainty  was  gone,  and  in  its  place 
was  the  firmness  of  a  fixed  resolve. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  sit  with  her." 

"The  medicine  for  her  heart  is  on  the  table," 
said  Mrs.  Parker.  "You  know  how  to  give  it  if 
she  should  have  an  attack— a  teaspoonf  ul  in  water 
every  fifteen  minutes." 

"Yes.  I  know,"  he  replied,  as  he  passed  her  in 
the  hall  and  went  to  Veva's  room.  He  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  pushed  open  the  door  and 
went  in. 

Veva  looked  .  up,  and  her  pale  face  slowly 
flushed.  As  he  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down 


by  the  bed  she  turned  to  him  with  a  troubled, 
questioning  gaze.  He  took  her  hand  and  held  it 
between  his  own. 

"What  is  it,  Veva?"  he  asked,  gently,  bending 
over  her. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  the  troubled  question 
still  in  her  eyes.  Then  she  spoke : 

"When  are  you  going  away?" 

He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  ten- 
derly. Then  as  she  lay  gazing  in  his  eyes  he 
leaned  over  her  and  with  gentle  fingers  stroked 
back  the  curly  strands  of  dark  hair  from  her 
forehead. 

"Dearest  Veva,"  he  whispered,  "I  shall  never 
leave  you." 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  grew  luminous  and  a 
transfiguring  joy  passed  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
across  her  face;  then  she  lifted  her  arms,  and 
laying  them  about  his  neck,  drew  his  face  down 
till  their  lips  met. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Mrs.  Parker  came  up 
with  a  bowl  of  bouillon,  she  found  Bland  sitting 
by  the  bed,  holding  the  girl's  hand,  while  Veva 
herself  lay  in  quiet  slumber  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips. 

"You  must  be  a  magician,"  said  Mrs.  Parker, 
in  happy  wonderment.  "I  have  not  seen  her  look 
so  natural  since  she  was  taken  sick." 

"She  has  promised  to  be  my  wife,"  he  said, 
simply,  as  he  returned  her  gaze. 


Chapter  IX. 
Spring  passed  into  summer  in  insensible  grada- 
tions that  changed  the  green  of  the  hills  to  a 
golden  brown,  and  softened  the  pine-clad  slopes 
and  the  purple  outlines  of  the  mountains  with  a 
shimmering  haze.  In  the  hollow  of  the  hills  lay 
the  little  town,  wrapped  in  a  slumberous  warmtn, 


lifted  to  no  one  the  curtain  that  hung  over  his 
past.  Even  Mrs.  Leonard,  indefatigable  as  she 
had  been  in  her  visits  to  the  hotel,  and  her  ques- 
tions and  observations  when  there,  and  faithful 
as  her  husband  had  proved  in  the  examination  of 
the  post-marks  of  the  mail,  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess herself  baffled  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
And  yet  the  courteous  stranger  did  not  seek  to 
conceal  his  past,  but  only  to  maintain  a  dignified 
reserve  that  his  interlocutor  found  it  impossible 
to  break  through.  Mrs.  Parker,  indeed,  felt 
vaguely  troubled;  but  she  would  not  question 
Veva,  fearing  that  her  uneasiness  might  be  com- 
municated to  the  girl.  Not  for  the  world  would 
she  have  disturbed  her  sister's  happiness— the 
happiness  that  was  forever-denied  to  herself. 

"He  must  be  good,"  she  comforted  herself,  "or 
he  would  not  be  so  thoughtful  and  so  kind  to  Veva. 
And  he  is  rich.  The  dear  child  can  have  every- 
thing she  needs  so  much  more  than  I  could  ever 
have  given  her.    Best  of  all,  she  will  have  love." 

She  looked  out  through  the  open  door  and  saw 
the  old  man  at  the  forge,  his  figure  bent,  his  long, 
white  beard  sweeping  his  breast.  A  feeling  of 
repugnance,  that  years  and  constant  association 
had  softened,  quivered  anew  through  the  sensi- 
tive fibers  of  her  being.  She  turned  away  with 
the  sense  of  being  bound  with  chains.  At  that 
moment  the  thought  that  Veva,  for  whom  she  had 
made  the  sacrifice,  would  go  away  and  leave  her 
to  her  fate  was  bitter  in  her  heart.  But  she  ban- 
ished the  feeling,  ashamed  of  her  momentary 
weakness,  and  glad  that  her  sister  was  to  meet  a 
happier  destiny. 

It  was  one  evening,  when  the  -silence  and  the 
moonlight  wrapped  the  hills  about  them  in  lonely 
grandeur,  that  Veva  and  her  lover  sat  together  on 
the  long  veranda  and  talked  in  low  voices  of  their 
future.  It  was  nearly  two  hours  since  the  evening 
train  had  come  in,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  there 
was  any  one  in  the  village  out  of  bed  but  them- 
selves. It  was,  therefore,  without  danger  of  de- 
tection that  their  hands  were  locked  together  and 
the  girl's  head  lay  on  the  man's  breast. 

Her  face,  even  in  the  moonlight,  was  flushed 
with  a  faint  rose  like  the  delicate  fluted  lips  of  a 
shell,  and  her  cheeks  were  rounded  with  the  soft 
curves  of  youth  and  health.  Since  the  time  that 
Theodore  Bland  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  she 
had  suffered  no  illness,  but  day  by  day  had  grown 
stronger  and  more  beautiful. 

Time  passed  swiftly  withplanning  for  the  future 


Crossing  the  room,  she  sat  down  by  the  bed 


stirred  only  to  the  simulated  activity  of  lounging 
spectators  at  the  depot  and  in  the  doorways  to 
greet  the  incoming  and  outgoing  trains  and  watch 
the  departure  of  the  clumsy  stage,  the  yellow 
coach  and  the  four  sober  horses  half  concealed  in 
a  cloud  of  dust. 

During  these  happy  days  Veva  and  her  lover 
seemed  never  to  be  apart.  Painting,'  singing, 
reading  and  walking  occupied  their  time  as  be- 
fore ;  but  the  invisible  bars  that  had  separated 
them  were  down,  and  they  seemed  to  anticipate 
each  other's  thoughts. 

Veva  had  finished  the  "Cradle  Song,"  and  it 
hung  in  Bland's  room.  She  had  reproduced  the 
colors  of  the  original  after  her  lover's  description, 
and  he  declared  that  it  was  better  than  the 
brown-carbon  photograph  be  had  ordered  for  her 
from  Europe.  At  his  suggestion,  she  was  work- 
ing on  a  Sistine  Madonna,  much  larger  than  the 
engraving  on  the  book.  Already  he  was  planning 
that  when  she  was  his  wife  he  would  take  her  to 
Paris  after  their  bridal  tour  and  give  her  the  ad- 
vantages-of  the  best  art  training.  With  this  end 
in  view  he  had  added  French  to  her  studies,  and 
they  conned  their  lessons  in  the  fragrant  pine- 
groves,  lingering  over  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
aimer  till  Veva  laughingly  chided  her  lover  for 
the  delay.  Meantime  he  was  directing  the  efforts 
in  art  as  best  he  could,  with  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  she  would  yet  give  something  to  the 
world. 

In  the  evenings,  surrounded  by  the  wondrous, 
dream-like  beauty  of  the  hills,  they  turned  to 
music,  and  their  voices  blended  together  with  the 
sound  of  the  guitar.  He  had  found  among  his 
books  some  Italian  folk-songs  set  to  simple 
music,  and  while  she  played  he  sang  to  her,  or 
they  took  alternate  parts  in  some  pleasant  love- 
song  of  Tuscany  or  Venice. 

Thus  the  days  passed,  and  while  the  village 
wondered  and  talked,  the  stranger  in  their  midst 


and  preparations  for  the  wedding,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  August.  Mrs.  Parker  and  Veva  had 
spent  several  days  in  Sacramento  among  the 
shops  and  with  the  dressmakers,  and  for  a  week 
or  more  after  their  return  packages  had  followed 
them  on  every  mail  and  express. 

Bland  had  proposed  to  take  b:s  bride  to  Europe, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  the  day  of  the  wedding,  and  the  next 
morning  take  a  steamer  to  Calcutta.  Veva  had 
demurred  a  little  at  the.  route,  as  she  wanted  to 
see  the  great  Eastern  cities  of  her  own  country 
before  going  abroad,  but  Bland,  who  usually 
yielded  to  her  slightest  caprice,  did  not  seem  to 
notice  the  protest. 

After  an  engagement  of  several  weeks  the  girl 
still  knew  as  little  of  her  lover!s.  history  as  on  the 
day  he  first  came  to  Lupine  Springs.  She  had 
ventured  on  one  or  two  .occasions  to  question 
him,  but  he  had  always  evaded  direct  replies. 
His  silence  troubled  her  a  little ;  not  because  she 
lacked  faith  in  him,  but  because  she  believed  he 
feared  to  share  with  her  some  burden  of  great 
sorrow.  That  he  was  deeply  unhappy  at  times 
she  knew ;  and  it  was  the  desire  to  comfort  him 
that  led  her  to  seek  once  more  the  confidence  he 
withheld. 

"Won't  you  tell  me,  Theodore,"  she  said,  "now 
that  I  am  to  be  your  wife  so  soon—" 

He  stopped  her  lips  with  a  kiss,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  forgot  -the  words  she  had  meant  to 
speak.  Then 'she  withdrew  herself  gently  but 
firmly  from  his  embrace,  and  laying  her  hand  on 
his  shoulders,  iooked  straight  in  his  eyes. 

"I  am  not  a  child,  Theodore,"  she  said,  "that 
you  should  be  afraid  to  trouble  me  with  any  sor- 
row of  your  own.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  your  life."  ■ 

His  face  whitened  in  the  moonlight,  and  he 
turned  his  eyes  away  to  the  glimmering  hill- 
slopes.  "  '  "-"  ";  .  .  . 


"Tell  me  something  of  your  home,"  she  per- 
sisted, "and  your  relatives  and  friends." 

•  Dear  little  Veva."  he  said,  gently,  "I  have 
no  home  but  with  you.  I  have  no  relatives  and  no 
friends.  I  was  alone  in  the  world  till  I  found 
you." 

"Now,  Theodore."  she  said,  with  a  shade  of 
impatience,  "I  shall  be  tempted  to  call  you  Topsy 
if  you  indulge  in  any  more  such  fairy-tales." 

"Can  you  not  trust  me,"  he  said,  driven  to  the 
wall,  "and  not  force  me  to  speak  of  something 
that  is  very  painful  to  me?" 

"Ah,  dear,"  she  said,  sadly,  "it  is  you  who  will 
not  trust  me ;  for  you  will  not  share  your  trouble 
with  me." 

"Joy  only  should  be  shared,"  he  answered; 
"trouble  should  be  borne  alone.  Otherwise  is  love 
nothing  but  selfishness." 

"But  it  is  the  instinct  of  love  to  give  comfort  in 
trouble,"  she  replied,  "and  trouble  shared  is 
easier  to  bear." 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  fairy-tale,  Veva,  since  you 
accuse  me  of  indulging  in  the  practice."  he  said, 
again  drawing  her  into  his  arms,  "and  see  if  you 
can  interpret  it." 

She  made  no  response,  and  he  went  on.  As  he 
spoke  his  fingers  threaded  caressingly  the  soft 
hair  that  lay  against  his  breast. 

"There  was  once  a  beautiful  maiden  whose 
name  was  Psyche.  There  was  also  a  youth 
named  Cupid,  who  wooed  her  in  the  soft  Hellenic 
nights,  and  whom  she  loved  and  wedded.  Then 
was  she  happy,  save  for  a  fatal  wish  to  see  her 
husband,  who  had  warned  her  that  should  she  do 
so  he  would  be  forced  to  leave  her.  But  the 
curiosity  of  her  sex—" 

At  this  point  the  narrative  was  interrupted  by  a 
gentle  shake  administered  by  Veva.  as  well  as 
she  could  accomplish  it  under  the  disadvantages 
of  her  position,  and  a  murmured  exclamation  of 
"saucy  bov  " 

"The  curiosity  of  her  sex,"  Bland  calmly  went 
on,  "impelled  her  to  disregard  his  warning  and  to 
venture  one  night  to  look  at  him  in  his  sleep. 
But  a  drop  of  oil  fell  on  him  from  the  lamp  she 
held  in  her  hand,  and  he  awoke.  In  her  terror 
she  dropped  the  lamp,  the  light  was  extinguished, 
and  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  as  he  warned 
her  that  he  would  do." 

Veva  had  drawn  herself  away,  and  sat  looking 
at  him  with  troubled  disapproval. 

"I  cannot  interpret  your  fable,"  she  said.  "It 
is  not  possible  that  anything  I  could  learn  of 
your  past  would  separate  me  from  you.  But  you 
did  not  finish  your  tale.  Psyche  went  to  Hades 
and  recovered  her  love ;  and  so  would  I  go  alone 
to  the  ends  of  the  world  "to  find  you*" 

Perhaps  he  had  said  more  than  he  intended,  for 
he  spoke  again  hastily,  leaning  over  and  seizing 
her  clasped  hands  in  his. 

"You  must  trust  me,"  he  said,  "for  my  pa*t 
must  remain  to  you  a  sealed  book.  I  can  only 
swear  to  you  that  I  am  free  to  marry  you,  ami 
that  I  have  never  consciously  done  anything  of 
which  a  man  should  be  ashamed." 

She  was  a  woman,  and  in  love ;  her  faith  did  not 
desert  her.  She  turned  to  him,  her  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears. 

"I  will  ask  you  nothing  more,"  she  said.  "I  will 
know  only  that  you  are  my  Theodore,  my  'gift  of 
God.'  " 

So .  they  sat  jn  the  moonlight,  their  hearts 
stirred  vaguely  with  the  glory  of  the  hills,  beyond 
whose  fir-crowned  summits  the  distant  snow- 
peaks  lifted  their  white  hoods  against  the  deep 
blue  sky.  The  familiar  depot  with  its  deserted 
little  platform,  and  the  unpainted  freight-sheds 
stretching  between  the  railroad  and  the  street; 
the  house-roofs  glimmering  among  the  trees;  the 
shining  track  curving  away  into  the  forest  of 
pines;  all. the  commonplace  aspect  of  the  little 
town  was  softened  and  etheralized  by  the  double 
spell  of  moonlight  and  of  love.  It  seemed  to  Veva 
that  all  her  life  had  been  but  the  preface  to  this 
chapter  of  her  history.  She  felt  her  lover's  heart 
throb  against  her  cheek,  and  in  one  moment  of 
ecstasy  she  seemed  to  live  an  eternity  of  Joy. 
There  were  no  words  needed  in  the  silence ;  the 
moments  passed  by,  unnoted  now,  but  counted 
one  by  one  in  retrospect  as  a  miser  counts  his 
gold. 

When  at  last  he  had  left  her  with  a  kiss  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  had  shut  himself  in  his 
room,  he  sat  down  by  the  window  and  gazed  ab- 
stractedly out  on  the  moon-flooded  hills.  His 
face  was  drawn  and  W'hite;  his  eyes  burned  with 
a.strange  fire. 

"God  knows  I  would  have  spared  her  if  I 
could,"  he  said,  "but  I  could  not  let  her  die.  And 
now— I  cannot  give  her  up.  It  would  kill  her 
and  make  the  world  desolate  for  me.  And  why 
should  I  make  the  sacrifice?  Why  may  I  not  be 
permitted  to  make  the  future  an  atonement  for 
the  past?  I  will  take  her  away  and  give  her 
happiness  and  health.  She  shall  never  know- 
but  God!  if  I  should  dream  the  dream  again." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  groaned. 

Late  into  the  night  he  sat  at  his  desk  writing 
and  rewriting  many  sheets  of  manuscript,  cast- 
ing some  aside  and  copying  others  in  a  moroccf>- 
bound  book.  At  last  he  locked  the  book  away  in  a 
drawer,  and  tearing  the  discarded  papers  into 
bits,  threw  them  into  the  grate  and  carefully 
burned  them. 

Meantime  Veva  lay  awake,  the  moonlight 
glimmering  on  her  pillow  and  lying  in  a  luminous 
stream  across  her  face.  She  remembered  every 
word  her  lover  had  spoken  to  her,  every  caress 
he  had  given  her  during  the  day ;  she  lived  over 
her  happiness,  conscious  of  the  flushing  of  her 
cheeks  and  the  shining  of  her  eyes.  He  had 
kissed  her  hand :  she  looked  at  it  in  the  moon- 
light, then  laid  it  to  her  lips.  When  at  last  she 
slept  it  was  but  to  weave  into  dreams  the  golden 
threads  of  her  waking  hours:  and  in  her  happy 
fancies  no  shadow  of  approaching  evil  fell  across 
her  path. 
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Chapter  X. 

In  a  lodging-house  in  south  San  Francisco  a 
woman  sat  by  an  upper  window,  looking  out 
wearily  on  the  monotonous  row  of  tall  houses 
with  shuttered  bay-windows  across  the  street. 
On  the  sidewalk  below  several  unkempt  children 
were  playing;  trucks  and  delivery-wagons  rattled 
over  the  cobblestones,  and  a  horse-car  plodded 
its  slow  way  to  the  ferry. 

The  woman  sighed  and  crumpled  nervously  the 
coarse  JTottingham  curtain  she  held  in  her  hand. 

She  was  thin  and  dark,  with  sharp  features  and 
short-sighted  eyes.  She  was  not  yet  thirty,  but 
the  lines  and  the  care-worn  expression  oL  her  face 
added  at  least  five  years  to  her  age.  Her  dress 
was  a  season  behind  the  fashion,  and  showed 
signs  of  wear  at  elbows  and  seams;  but  over  its 
worn  folds  hung  a  fine  gold  watch-chain  with 
jeweled  pendants.  Her  hair  was  drawn  into  a 
smooth  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  curled 
in  an  even  fringe  across  the  forehead.  She  could 
never  have  been  pretty,  but  now  was  undeniably 
faded  and  plain. 

"Ellie!"  a  feeble  voice  called  from  within  the 
room. 

The  woman  arose,  and  crossing  the  room,  sat 
down  by  the  bed.  The  patient  lifted  himself  on 
his  elbow  and  looked  at  her  pityingly.  Their  re- 
lationship was  unmistakably  that  of  father  and 
daughter.  He  had  the  same  dark  skin,  sharp 
features  and  myopic  eyes,  the  complexion  dead- 
ened and  the  outlines  of  the  face  accentuated  by 
illness.  His  black  hair  was  sprinkled  with  gray, 
but  above  his  forehead  was  a  single  lock  of  white. 

"Ellie,"  he  went  on.  "it  is  too  bad.  I  might 
have  made  a  fortune  for  you  if  the  cursed  boom 
hadn't  burst  just  when  I  had  put  all  my  money 
in  it." 

"^sever  mind,  papa,"  she  said,  soothingly,  "it 
doesn't  matter." 

"And  then  when  I  had  tracked  him,"  he  con- 
tinued, unheeding  the  interruption,  "to  think  he 
should  have  slipped  from  my  hands  like  this.  And 
he  is  rich.  The  bursting  of  the  bubble  didn't  hurt 
him.  He  hnd  been  smart  enough  to  put  his 
money  in  United  States  bonds  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco banks.  If  I  could  only  have  laid  my  hands 
on  him  I  would  have  rung  something  from  him 
for  you." 

"Papa,  papa."  the  daughter  protested,  bitterly, 
"you  know  it  isn't  the  money  I  want!" 

"Iso,  of  course  not."  said  the  father,  sarcastic- 
ally. "You're  only  a  woman,  and  women  are  fools. 
I  dare  say  you'd  forgive  him  the  past  for  a  kiss. 
But  his  kisses  and  money  are  not  for  you.  I'll 
warrant  there  are  pretty  girls  that  get  plenty  of 
both." 

The  woman  covered  her  face  with  her  hand. 

"And  to  think,"  the  speaker  went  on,  "he  was 
within  reach  of  my  hand  when  that  unlucky 
fall—" 

He  interrupted  himself  with  a  groan. 

"There,  you  have  wrenched  your  back,  papa." 
said  the  daughter.  "Lie  down  and  don't  excite 
yourself." 

"And  see  you  poor  and  suffering,  yes,  suffer- 
ing," he  went  on,  fiercely,  "while  that  rascal  is 
rolling  in  wealth?  If  I  had  money  to  set  a  detec- 
tive on  his  track—"  i 

"Hush!"  said  the  woman,  almost  sternly.  "I 
would  never  consent  to  it.  I  drove  him  away 
with  my  foolish,  bitter  tongue,  and  now  that  I  am 
poor  I  will  not  seek  him  out." 

"■Well,  I  will  seek  him  out  when  I  get  up  from 
this  confounded  bed!  ~SVho  would  ever  have 
thought  that  we  would  have  come  to  this?"  He 
glanced  scornfully  around  the  cheaply  furnished 
room,  with  its  gaudy  carpet  and  haircloth  chairs. 
"I  was  a  fool  to  come  out  here  in  the  first  place. 
Bat  I  was  on  the  right  track,"  he  added,  com- 
placently. "That  newspaper  personal  did  the 
business.  A  man  can't  get  rich  and  conceal  his 
identity.  He's  too  much  talked  about." 

"And  you  still  feel  sure—"  began  the  daughter. 

"Didn't  I  see  him  with  my  own  eyes?"  asked 
the  man,  impatiently. 

"Yes,  but  how  do  you  know  he  was  the  man 
who  passed  under  the  name  of  Raymond?" 

"Good  circumstantial  evidence,"  returned  her 
father.  "Didn't  he  run  away  from  me  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  didn't  he  arrange  his  business  here 
so  that  he  could  leave  the  city  for  an  indefinite 
period?  I  tell  you,  he  is  in  hiding  some  place  in 
the  interior,  if  he  has  not  shipped  to  Australia  or 
the  Sandwich  Islands  by  this  time.  He  would 
hardly  have  the  temerity  to  go  East." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  tap  at 
the  door.   It  was  the  doctor. 

"You're  not  so  well,"  he  said,  sharply,  looking 
at  the  patient.  "You  have  been  restless  and  ex- 
cited. Positive  quiet  is  essential  to  your  recov- 
ery." 

"How  can  I  lie  here  quietly,"  exclaimed  the 
sick  man,  "when  so  much  depends  upon  my 
getting  up?  My  money,  my  daughter—" 

"My  ducats  and  my  daughter,"  laughed  the 
doctor.  "I  did  not  think  you  were  such  a  Shylock 
as  to  put  the  money  first." 

"It  is  for  her  sake,"  protested  the  patient. 
"Why  else  should  I  want  money?" 

The  doctor,  who  did  not  have  a  large  practice, 
had  seated  himself  for  a  chat.  There  was  one 
bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and  his  patient ; 
they  had  both  lost  heavily  in  the  collapse  of  the 
Los  Angeles  boom. 

"Dr.  Blank  was  telling  me  the  other  day,"  he 
observed,  "a  bit  of  medical  romance." 

The  speaker  was  fond  of  mentioning  Dr.  Blank 
in  a  personal  way ;  it  gave  a  sort  of  eclat  to  his 
professional  position. 

"It  seems,"  he  went  on,  "that  the  hero  sent  for 
him  some  time  ago  to  go  up  to  Lupine  Springs  to 
attend  a  case,  and  intimated  that  money  was  no 
consideration.  The  doctor  went  and  found  a 
beautiful  girl  suffering  from  heart-disease.  He 
suspected  that  she  was  in  love  with  his  patron, 
and  taxed  him  with  it.  The  man  admitted  that 


he  loved  her,  but  said  he  could  not  marry  her. 
The  doctor  then  told  him  the  truth— that  the  mar- 
riage was  probably  the  only  thing  that  would 
save  the  girl's  life.  He  pocketed  his  fee — a 
princely  one — and  came  away  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  be  sent  for  if  needed. 
Contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  was  not  sum- 
moned again.  A  few  days  ago,  as  he  was  going 
through  to  Minerville,  he  stopped  off  to  inquire 
about  his  patient.  He  found  the  girl  in  blooming 
health,  and  preparations  for  the  wedding  in 
rapid  progress.  He  related  it  to  me  as  a  singular 
circumstance  that  a  man  of  wealth  should  have 
immured  himself  so  long  in  Lupine  Springs,  and 
should  first  have  rejected  and  then  followed  his 
advice  about  the  girl.  If  you  were  a  novelist  now. 
you  might  occupy  your  leisure  in  filling  out  the 
details  of  the  story." 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  the  sick  man,  springing 
up  suddenly,  and  falling  back  with  a  moan  of  pain, 
"a  detective  might  do  it  better  than  a  novelist." 

"■yThat  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
startled  out  of  professional  protest. 

"I  mean  that  I  would  give  five  thousand  dollars 
if .  I  hadn't  sunk  it  in  the  boom,"  responded  the 
patient,  "to  look  that  man  in  the  face." 

The  woman  turned  white;  the  hands  that 
smoothed  the  sick  man's  pillows  trembled.  The 
doctor  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  nervously.  "My  father 
jumps  at  conclusions.  He  thinks  perhaps  your 
hero  may  be— some  one  that  we  have  known." 

"  And  you?"  queried  the  doctor. 

"It  would  be  a  chance  in  a  thousand,"  she 
answered,  steadily. 

But  when  the  doctor  had  gone  she  sank  back  in 
her  chair,  again  trembling  and  pale. 

"Give  me  my  purse,  Ellie,"  said  her  father. 

She  took  it  from  the  trunk  and  handed  it  to 
him.  Again  and  again  he  counted  its  diminished 
contents. 

"Ellie,"  he  said  at  last,  "go  down  and  ask  the 
landlady's  son  to  come  up.  He  has  lost  his  clerk- 
ship, and  he  will  be  glad  of  something  to  do.  And 
hand  me  that  picture  you  wear  in  your  watch." 

"Father,"  she  protested,  "you  have  not  the 
money  to  spare.  And  I  don't  want  to  give  up  the 
picture,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

"Fool!"  he  cried,  angrily.  "Do  you  want  him 
to  marry  the  girl?"  ■ 

She  flushed  and  then  whitened  to  a  deathly 
pallor.  She  took  out  her  watch  without  a  word, 
and  drawing  the  picture  from  the  case,  handed 
it  to  her  father.  Then  she  opened  the  door 
quietly,  and  passed  out  of  the  room. 

[  to  be  co>T:rsrED  ] 


THE  GRAVE  OF  LAFAYETTE 

Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  Americans  who 
yearly  go  to  Paris  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few 
ever  visit  the  last  resting-place  of  Lafayette.  It 
lies  far  from  the  haunts  of  American  pleasure- 
seekers  who  frequent  the  Champs  Elysees,  the 
splendid  shops,  the  opera-houses  and  theaters,  or 
even  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  Luxemburg, 
or  the  many  ancient  historic  buildings  raised  by 
the  genius  of  man. 

One  spring  day  a  trip  of  about  four  miles  car- 
ried us  over  to  the  Place  du  Trone.  Xear  by,  in 
the  Eue  Picpus,  we  came  to  the  gray  old  walls  of 
the  Convent  of  Les  Dames  du  Sacre  Coeur.  The 
mild-eyed,  gray-haired  sister  who  answered  the 
bell  consigned  us  at  once  to  the  one  man  allowed 
about  the  place— a  white-haired,  courteous  gar- 
dener. He  hailed  us  with  joy  when  he  found  we 
were  Americans,  who  had  come  far  to  see  the 
grave  of  Lafayette— America's  beloved  friend  and 
ally  in  revolution. 

"Helas!  mesdames,"  sighed  the  old  man.  "No 
hands  but  mine  have  tended  these  flowers,  and 
but  few  Americans  of  late  years  have  come  to  pay 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  great  hero,  La- 
fayette. You  come,  too,  on  an  important  day  for 
us.  Five  of  our  sisters  leave  to-day  for  South 
America.  They  go  to  teach  young  girls  there." 

It  was  strange  to  think  of  women  who,  as  he 
told  us.  had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
convent  since  they  entered  it  over  twenty  years 
before,  taking  the  long,  varied  journey  to  Brazil. 

He  led  us  through  a  quaint  old  garden  with 
high  walls  shutting  it  in  from  the  street  and 
neighboring  open  lots. 

"No  hands  but  mine  have  tended  these  plants 
for  over  thirty  years."  Lovingly  the  old  gardener 
waved  his  hand  toward  the  close-clipped  tallies, 
the  trellises  covered  with  grape-vines,  the  lux- 
uriant flowering  shrubs  and  gay  flowers. 

At  the  end  of  the  garden,  loved  by  the  quiet  nuns, 
he  unlocked  a  gate.  In  a  small  private  cemetery, 
where  repose  the  remains  of  members  of  the  noble 
families  of  De  Noallies,  De  Grammont,  De  Mon- 
taigne and  others,  we  found  the  grave  of  La- 
fayette. A  modest  tablet  marks  the  spot.  Birds 
sang  in  the  trees  close  by ;  the  roar  and  bustle  of 
the  beautiful,  great  city  was  hushed  in  this  se- 
cluded spot.  In  a  smaller  inclosure  lie  the  bones 
of  aristocratic  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  who 
perished  in  the  Place  du  Trone.  so  near  it.  It 
saddened  us  to  see  how  forgotten  Lafayette's 
burial-place  appeared  to  be  by  his  own  country- 
men, whom  he  served  with  such  royal  and  true 
patriotism  during  the  troublous,  dreadful  times  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  to  the  end  of  his  event- 
ful life.  But  though  we  neglect  his  grave,  his 
name  and  memory  are  cherished  and  loved  by  all 
true-hearted  Americans.  For  the  youth  who 
came  across  the  Atlantic  to  aid  our  fathers  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  England,  and  found  on  this  con- 
tinent a  republic  such  as  he  dreamed  of  and  hoped 
to  see  France,  stands  next  to  Washington  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people.  America  has  never  forgot- 
ten, and  never  will  forget  how  he  impaired  his 
fortune  and  periled  his  life  to  make  us  free. 
Twenty-four  towns  they  have  named  for  La- 
fayette. 


CHINA'S  CURIOUS  CUSTOMS 

The  Russians  have  been  making  something  of  a 
study  of  Chinese  manners  and  etiquette,  and  their 
periodicals  are  reporting  what  has  been  learned. 
The  latest  number  of  "Russkii  Viestnik"  says  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Celestials  consider  Euro- 
peans barbarians  when  they  see  continually  what 
they  consider  bad  manners  and  breaches  of  et- 
iquette on  the  part  of  white  men.  The  proper 
thing  according  to  the  Chinese  notion,  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  European  idea.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  Chinese  welcomes  a  visitor  to  his 
house,  he  does  not  remove  his  hat,  if  he  happens 
to  have  it  on.  He  puts  his  hat  on  if  he  is  caught 
without  it.  The  seat  of  honor  at  the  table  is  at 
the  left  of  the  host.  It  would  be  considered  an 
offense  if  the  guest  inquired  about  the  health  of 
the  hostess  or,  still  worse,  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  presented  to  her.  A  Chinese  takes  offense  if 
told  that  he  looks  younger  than  he  is.  The  older 
the  man  the  more  he  is  respected,  independently 
of  his  qualities,  and,  therefore,  a  Chinese  wishes 
to  appear  older  than  he  really  is.  He  willingly 
forgives  many  offenses,  but  should  any  one  happen 
to  tread  on  his  foot  he  will  refuse  to  accept  the 
most  humble  apologies.  When  a  son  dies  in  a 
Chinese  family  the  bereaved  father  considers  it 
proper  to  show  strangers  a  smiling  countenance, 
no  matter  what  his  sufferings  may  be. 

The  Russian  newspaper  asserts  that  there  is  a 
minister  of  etiquette  in  China  known  as  Li-pu. 
Ancient  books  on  manners  are  accepted  by  him 
as  authority.  The  books  include  two  hundred 
volumes.  Some  of  the  rules  are  Draconian  in  their 
severity.  A  Chinese  cannot  even  build  a  house 
according  to  his  taste.  No  matter  how  rich  he  is, 
it  is  not  proper  for  him  to  build  a  finer  or  a  higher 
house  than  that  of  his  neighbor  if  the  latter  hap- 
pens to  be  of  superior  rank  socially.  In  Chinese 
etiquette  there  are  eight  varieties  of  the  bow. 
Ignorance  of  Chinese  ideas  of  propriety  with  re- 
gard to  the  bow  has  often  caused  embarrassment. 

A  Chinese,  displeased  with  his  situation,  will 
not  tell  his  employer  the  real  reason  for  resigning, 
but  will  give  poor  health  or  the  death  of  a  relative 
as  a  pretext  for  leaving.  Such  things  have  led 
many  persons  to  regard  the  Chinese  as  insincere, 
but  this  does  them  injustice.  They  are  also  con- 
sidered to  be  cold,  unemotional  and  indifferent 
to  the  sufferings  of  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  appearance  of  stolidity  is  only  a  specimen 
of  the  wonderful  self-control  and  the  iron  force  of 
character  with  which  this  race  Is  endowed. 


CONDENSE  IF  YOU  WOULD  HAVE  WEIGHT 

"Would  a  pound  of  feathers  fall  to  the  ground 
as  quickly  as  a  pound  of  lead?"  was  the  ques- 
tion that  was  asked  a  class  of  which  Gail  Hamil- 
ton was  a  member.  "Yes,  if  the  feathers  were 
rolled  just  as  tightly,"  replied  the  future  author. 
Roll  your  arguments  "tightly"  that  they  may  have 
weight. 

The  leaden  bullet  is  more  fatal  than  when  mul- 
tiplied into  shot.  If  you  want  to  do  substantial 
work,  concentrate ;  and  if  you  want  to  give  others 
the  benefit  of  your  work,  condense. 

"Genuine  good  taste,"  says  Fenelon,  "consists 
in  saying  much  in  a  few  words,  in  choosing  among 
our  thoughts,  in  having  order  and  arrangement  in 
what  we  say,  and  in  speaking  with  composure." 

"If  you  would  be  pungent,"  says  Southey,  "be 
brief;  for  it  is  with  words  as  with  sunbeams— the 
more  they  are  condensed  the  deeper  they  burn." 

"When  one  has  no  design  but  to  speak  plain 
truth,"  says  Steele,  "he  may  say  a  great  deal  in  a 
very  narrow  compass." 

The  fame  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece 
rested  largely  upon  a  single  sentence  by  each  of 
only  two  or  three  words. 

"The  wisdom  of  nations  lies  in  their  proverbs." 

"Have  something  to  say,"  says  Tryon  Edwards, 
"say  it,  and  stop  when  you've  done." 

Gems  are  not  reckoned  by  gross  weight.  The 
common  air  we  beat  aside  with  our  breath,  com- 
pressed, has  the  force  of  gunpowder,  and  will  rend 
the  solid  rock.  A  gentle  stream  of  persuasiveness 
may  flow  through  the  mind,  and  leave  no  sediment : 
let  it  come  at  a  blow,  as  a  cataract,  and  it  sweeps 
all  before  it.  Mere  words  are  cheap  and  plenty 
enough;  but  ideas  that  rouse  and  set  multitudes 
thinking  come  as  gold  from  the  mine.  Begin  very 
near  where  you  mean  to  leave  off.  Brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  merit.— Success. 


PREVALENCE  OF  ENGLISH 

At  the  recent  postal  congress  attention  was 
directed  to  the  fact  that  two  thirds  of  all  the 
letters  which  pass  through  the  post-offices  of  the 
world  are  written  by  and  sent  to  people  who  use 
the  English  language.  There  are  500,000,000  per- 
sons speaking  colloquially  one  or  the  other.of  the 
chief  modern  languages,  and  of  these  about  one 
fourth  speak  English,  90.000.000  Russian,  75,000,000 
German,  55.000.000  French,  45.000,000  Spanish, 
35.000.000  Italian  and  12,000,000  Portuguese.  The 
remainder  speak  Hungarian,  Dutch,  Polish, 
Flemish.  Bohemian.  Gaelic,  Roumanian,  Swedish, 
Finnish  and  Danish.  Thus,  while  one  quarter  of 
those  who  make  use  of  the  postal  departments 
of  civilized  governments  speak  English,  as  their 
native  tongue,  two  thirds  of  those  who  correspond 
do  so  in  the  English  language.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  share  of  the  commercial 
business  of  the  world  is  done  in  English,  even 
among  those  who  do  not  speak  it  as  their  native 
tongue.  There  are,  for  instance,  more  than  20,000 
post-offices  in  India,  the  business  of  which  in 
letters  and  papers  aggregates  more  than  300,000,000 
parcels  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  business 
of  these  offices  is  done  chiefly  in  English,  though 
of  India's  total  population,  which  is  nearly  300,- 
000.000.  fewer  than  300,000  persons  either  speak  or 
understand  English. 


The  Great  Huxley 


What  Huxley,  the  Great  English  Scientist, 
Considered  the  Best  Start  in  Life 

The  great  English  scientist,  Huxley,  said  the 
best  start  in  life  is  a  sound  >  stomach.  Weak 
;  stomachs  fail  to  digest  food  properly  because  they 
!  lack  the  proper  quantity  of  digestive  acids  (lactic 
J  and  hydrochloric)  and  peptogenic  products;  the 
most  sensible  remedy  in  all  eases  of  indigestion 
I  is  to  take  after  each  meal  one  or  two  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  because  they  supply  in  a  pleas- 
ant, harmless  form  all  the  elements  that  weak 
stomachs  lack. 

The  regular  use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
will  cure  every  form  of  stomach  trouble  except 
cancer  of  the  stomach. 

They  increase  flesh,  insure  pure  blood,  strong 
nerves,  a  bright  eye  and  clear  complexion,  be- 
cause all  these  result  only  from  wholesome  food 
well  digested. 

Nearly  all  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  at  50  cents  full-sized  package. 

Send  for  Free  book  on  Stomach  Troubles  to 
F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

DYES  FOR  RAG  CARPETS 


DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  THE 
SUN  CANNOT  FADE 


They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing  for  the 
'  Least  Money 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack- 
age dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have 
the  brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  will  always 
give  satisfaction. 

£y  Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
come  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request. — TV  ells,  Eich- 
aebsos  &  Co.,  Burlington,  "S  t. 


$1.99 


BECOMING  TO  ANY  FACE 

For  This  Latest  Parisian 
Pattern  Hat  Worth  $4-00 

We  make  this  SPECIAL  OFFER  to 

interest  you  in  onr  FREE  CAT- 
ALOGUE of  Fashionable  wearing 
apparel. 

On  receipt  of  £1.99.  we  will  send 
yon  this  NEW  STYLE,  round  crown 
short  "back  sailor  Hat,  in 
either  white,  black,  brown, 
navy  or  green,  having  satin 
straw  rim,  and  mohair 
braid  crown,  tastefully 
trimmed   with  imported 
silk  Russian  violets,  any 
color,  frosted  foliage,  silk 
taffeta  ribbon,  cut  steel 
eabashon,  jeweled  rhine- 
stone  stick  pins,  and  bandeau 
violets  and  ribbon  to  harmonize. 
If  no  express  office  near,  add  35 
cents  extra  for  mailing. 

WE  WANT  LADY  AGENTS 
to  take  orders  for  Capes,  Jackets. 
Dress  Skirts,  Millinery,  Mackin- 
toshes, Muslin  Underwear; 
fact,  everything  pertaining  to  women's  wear.  Send  21 
cents  for  AGESTS  OUTFIT  containing  cloth  samples, 
stylish  illustrations,  and  complete  instructions. 

STEWART  &  CO.,  50-52  Fifth  Ave,  CHICAGO. 


■  gpp  Our  Special  BICYCLE  Catalogue 

rKtt  handsomely  UlustratediSent  to  anyone  on 
I  request.  Our  wheels  are  known  through- 

out the  world  -  Speed  -  Strength  -  Safety.  The  legiti- 
mate product  of  a  responsible  factory.  >"0  JOB  LOT ! 
NO  DEPARTMENT  STOBE  GOODS!— 
We  are  leaders  in  high-grade  and  low  prices. 

MORGAN  &  WRIGHT  tires .  Seamless 

tubing.  Finest  tool  steel  bearings.  Beautiful  enamel. 

d  Faubcr  One-Piece  Crank  Hanger 

G  The  best  on  earth.  We  want  live  agents  in  eTery  town. 
Z  BLUME  &  ARMSTRONG  CO.,  Dept.  99,  CHICAGO. 


Your  picture  enlarged  free* 

Send  no  money,  just  your  photo  or 
of  some  one  dear  to  you,  we  will  en- 
large it  and  send  it  to  you  prepaid. 
Write  your  name  and  address  on  Dack 
of  photo  and  enclose  ten  two  cent 
stamps.  Address 

Tbe  Cleveland  Electric  Light  Enlargiof 
Co.  Cleveland,  0.     Dept.  A. 

Established  1890  (Incorporated-) 

t^BABY  CARRIAGES  h 

here  to  anyone  at  Wholesale  Prices.  NO  JlONfct' 
IX  A0VA.VCE.6uy  from  factory,  save  dealers  profits 
$1S  Carriages  for  $9.  I  $5.00  Carriages  for  $2.50 
$12  '»  "  $6.  I  i;0-CARTSfromS2.50up. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  nndfreightoffer. 

CASH  BUYERS*  DION, 
164  West  VanBuren  Street,  B-3       Chicago,  Ills. 

BINDER  TWINE 

CAN  SATE  TOr  MONEY  

FARMERS  WANTED  AS  AGENTS. 

AUGUST  POST,  -   MOULTON,  IOWA. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

10"  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  52-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

FREE  SPRAY  PUMP&cTw^.?iri? 

you  mean  business  and  want  agency  send  25c.  We  will 
send  a  complete  pump  that  will  do  the  work  of  a  f  w 
spray.   P.  F.  PUMP  CO.,  B  919, Westbrook.  Maine. 

$100  a  Month  ggSs 

useful  household  necessities.  For  samples  and  terms  ad- 
dress WHITE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  55,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

FOB  1899.  60  Sample  Style* 

i\D  LIST  OF  IM  PEKHICH  ARTiO.ES 
7&1E.  H^T£SFI£LD  PtTB.  CO..  CADIZ, OBIO 
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TRIED 

Tired  to-night,  oh,  love,  I  am  so  tired, 
I've  longed  for  you  all  day  and  missed  you  so. 

Oh,  let  me  rest  with  your  loved  arms  around  me, 
And  sing  to  me  as  in  the  long  ago. 

I  have  not  heard  you  sing  for  many  days,  love, 
.  Tour  life  and  mine  have  been  so  filled  with  care ; 
But  we  will  rest  to-night  and  live  In  fancy 
The  happy  hours  when  life  seemed  long  and  fair. 

Oh,  love,  I  closed  my  eyes  while  you  were  singing. 
And  all  my  weariness  had  passed  away ; 

I  saw  the  dark  locks  on  your  boy  brow  straying, 
Just  as  they  were  that  long,  dead,  summer  day. 

The  day  you  told  me  of  your  boyish  fancy* 

I  felt  it  all,  and  yet  it  seems  so  long. 
You  stooped  and  stole  your  first  sweet,  bashful  kisses, 
■  And  said  our  life  would  be  one  happy  song. 

Ah,  love,  we  were  so  free  then,  and  so  happy, 

The  past,  the  future  held  for  us  no  care ; 
How  little  did  <ve  know  the  price  of  living, 
'And  what  for  love's  own  sake  we  each  must  bear. 

But,,dearlI  would  not  give  one  day,  one  hour  . 

Like  this,  of  precious  rest  in  love  so  tried, 
For  years  of  what  I  fancied  gleams  of  heaven 

When  first  you  claimed  and  clasped  me  as  your 
bride. 

The  very  weariness  I  feel  to-night,  love, 
From  years  of  toll  with  thee  will  not  compare 

In  happiness  with  that  gay,  light  existence 
Of  nursing  vanity  and  shirking  care. 

I  praise  the  one  who  trained  my  heart  in  bearing 
The  weight,  the  weariness  of  human  woe, 

Who  gave  the  priceless  balm  of  your  devotion, 
And  taught  my  simple  heart  to  love  you  so. 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 


THE  CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Humanity  now  recognizes  that  there  is  a  social 
as  Veil  as  a  parental  responsibility  toward  child- 
life.  Societies  for  the  dependent  children  are  of 
three  general  classes— wayward,  defective  and 
merely  unfortunate ;  that  is,  those  who  are  de- 
prived by  death  or  wrongdoing  or  incompetency 
of  parents  of  their  natural  home  care.  The  way- 
ward are  cared  for  mostly  in  public  institutions, 
either  reform  schools,  industrial  schools,  so  called, 
or  departments  of  the  prison  system.  The  defec- 
tive are  now  cared  for  in  special  institutions  suited 
to v  their."  .varying  needs,  as  deaf-mute  schools, 
schools  for  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
crippled. 

In  proportion  as  a  child  is  abnormal  it  needs 
care  in  some-  specialized  institution,  particularly 
designed  in  both  discipline  and  instruction  for  the 
condition  of  that  child;  and  in  proportion  as  a 
child  is  normal  in  faculty  and  power,  any  sort  of 
institution  is  unsuited  to  its  nature,  and  nothing 
but  a  h'ome— a  real,  private  home — will  give  it  the 
character-development  it  needs. 

There  are  a  few  plain  reasons  why  institutional 
care  for  noi-mal  or  nearly  normal  children  must 
always,  even  when  it  is  at  its  best,  fail  to  do  for 
the  child  what  is  needed  in  order  to  fit  it  for  life 
and  life's  demands: 

1.  The  institution  cannot  teach  the  ways  of  the 
world,  because  its  ways  are  quite  contrary  to 
those  of  the  outside  world,  being  arranged  arti- 
ficially for  special  and  not  general  ends  of  life. 

2.  The  institution  cannot  teach  independence  of 
character  or  strength  of  will,  both  so  much  de- 
manded in  later  life,  because  the  institution  is  and 
must  be  a  routine-making  machine,  in  which  the 
individual  is  caught  and  held,  and  in  which  there 
may  be  rebellion  or  sweet  resignation  or  even  a 
blind  happiness  in  being  directed  in  every  motion, 
but  in  which  there  can  be  no  conscious  choice  and 
no  struggle  to  obey  self-made  rules  of  conduct. 

3.  The  institution  prevents  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  affectional  nature.  No  matron  of  a 
"Home."  spelled  with  a  big  "H,"  can  love  her 
forty  children  in  care  as  she  could  love  four  or 
one ;  and  no  child  who  is  a  part  of  a  family  of  from 
one  to  two  hundred  children  can  be  conscious  of 
personal  relations,  as  if  he  were  a  part  of  a  private 
family  with  its  close  ties  and  freer  movement  of 
attraction. 

The  "placing-out"  system  is  bound,  for  these 
and  other  reasons,  to  take  the  place  of  institu- 
tional care  in  the  case  of  normal  or  nearly  normal 
children.  And  there  are  those  at  work  now  trying 
to  determine  how  a  bad  boy  can  be  dealt  with 
helpfully  in  a  private  home,  after  he  lias  spent  a 
short  preliminary  term  in  a  small  reform  school, 
and  while  still  under  pupilage  by  the  state  for 
wayward  conduct.  And  there  are  also  those  who 
are  trying  to  determine  how  "dull"  and  deficient 
a  child  may  be  safely  and  stimulatingly  dealt  with 
in  a  private  home,  away  from  the  depressing  influ- 
ences of  those  less  normal  than  itself, 

Meanwhile,  the  babies  who  used  to  die  off  like 
butterflies  in  institutions  are  now  saved  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  states  by  being  boarded  out, 
one  baby  to  one  foster-mother,  so  that  the  death- 
rate  of  dependent  children  in  Massachusetts  kas 
lowered  until  it  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of 
babies  in  their  own  homes.  Meanwhile,  also,  the 
tendency  to  place  the  older  and  average  child-life 
under  the  natural  conditions  of  normal  family  life 
grows  stronger  in  all  the  states  of  our  country. 

Two  elements  must  enter  into  the  placing-out 
system,  however,  to  make  it.safe  and  useful  in  the 
care  of  dependent  children ;  two  elements,  with- 
out which  that  system  is  subject  to  even  greater 
dangers  and  abuses  than  institutional  care. 
These  elements  are,  "first,  the  capacity  to  board 
out  as  well  as  place  children  in  free  homes.  There 
are  never  enough  good  free  homes  for  little  chil- 
dren unable  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  family, 
and  the  free  homes  must,  therefore,  be  largely 
supplemented  with  boarding-places.  To  board  a 
child  out,  however,  is  not  more  expensive  than  to 
care  for  it  in  an  institution,  when  once  the  system 
is  rightly  and  thoroughly  established. 


The  second  essential  element  in  the  placing-out 
system  is  thorough,  constant,  well  organized  and 
and  therefore  paid  supervision  of  all  foster-homes 
and  of  all  the  children  placed  or  boarded  out  in 
those  foster-homes.  Without  this  investigation 
and  supervision  there  is  no  limit  to  the  abuse  and 
degradation  of  childhood,  which  can  and  does 
follow  upon  placing  a  defenseless  child  in  the 
absolute  power  of  some  grown  person  who  may 
choose  to  apply  for  its  custody.  Many  a.  girl 
placed  out  in  a  farmer's  family,  without  sufficient 
investigation  of  the  family  conditions,  has  been 
the  victim  of  some  "hired  man's"  evil  passion,  or 
the  coarse  and  hateful  tyranny  of  some  termagant 
woman.  '  Many  a  boy  has  been  sent  to  a  distant 
spot,  away  from  any  possible  friendly  interference, 
to  be  overworked;  whipped  and  kept  from  school, 
until  his  life-chances  were  ruined.  If  we  cannot 
have  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  most  constant  and 
thorough  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  placed- 
out  wai'ds  of  the  state  and  of  society,  let  us  keep 
all  unfortunate  children  massed  in  institutions, 
where  at  least  no  gross  cruelty  or  immorality 
could  be  long  concealed.  There  is  no  such 
alternative,  however,  and  there  are  shining  ex- 
amples of  how  best  to  care  for  these  little  ones, 
whom  an  unkind  fate  has  deprived  of  natural 
nourishing  by  their  own  parents. 

"If  I  can't  have  a  truly  home,  I  want  another 
truly  home,"  said  one  little  child,  who  wistfully 
begged  the  kind  woman  visitor  to  "take  her  for 
her  little  girl."  This  should  be  the  motto  of 
enlightened  charity  in  dealing  with  the  wards  of 
the  state  and  of  society:  If  not  the  "truly  home" 
of  nature,  then  the  "truly  home"  of  wise  and 
loving  transplanting.— The  Woman's  Journal. 


THE  CARVING-KNIFE'S  EDGE 

"If  you  can't  have  tender  beef,  the  next  best 
thing  is  a  sharp  knife,"  said  a  chop-house  pro- 
prietor, "and  a  sharp  knife  and  poor  beef  are 
much  better  than  the  best  beef  and  a  dull  knife. 
,  I  know'  that  from  years  of  experience." 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of  car- 
ving-knives, and  the  veteran  said  that  "carvers'" 
were  harder  to  keep  in  order  than  the  ordinary 
table-knives,  because  the  one  who  carves  does 
not  make  use  of  the  steel  as  much  as  he  should. 

"It  may  be  an  acid  in  the  beef,  or  it  may  be  the 
moisture,  or  the  heat,  or  all  three,"  said  the  ex- 
pert, "but there  is  something  about  hot  roast  beef 
that  takes  the  edge  off  a  knife  and  makes  it  rip 
where  it  should  cut,  and  the  fact  that  the  knife  is 
not  affected  that  way  by  mutton  or  ham  makes  me 
think  that  the  dullness  is  a  result  of  the  action  of 
beef  ingredients  on  the  blade." 

This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  proprietor,  who 
said:  "I  have  handled  carving-knives  as  a  man- 
ufacturer and  at  my  table  for  many  years,  and  I 
know  that  the  best  knives  will  not  cut  properly 
when  used  on-  hot  roast  beef  unless  the  steel  is 
used  after  every  few  cuts.  The  best  way  is  to 
use  the  steel  after  every  cut.  The  steel  need  not 
be  rough,  as  some  people  imagine ;  in  fact,  a 
well-worn  steel  is  better  than  one  with  a  rough 
surface,  and  a  few  passes  over  it  with  the  knife 
produces  a  good  edge.  The  man  who  rubs  and 
manipulates  a  carving-knife  for  Ave  minutes 
against  a  steel  before  he  begins  to  carve,  and 
thinks  that  now  he  has  it  all  right  and  may  send 
the  steel  away,  makes  a  great  mistake.  He  should 
keep  the  steel  handy,  and  pass  the  knife  over  it 
lightly  a  few  times  after  every  cut  or  two.  And 
even  then  he  will  accomplish  nothing  unless  he 
knows  how  to  use  the  two  instruments.  A  carver 
must  be  held  at  an  angle  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
degrees  on  the  steel.  One  must  be  careful  to  have 
the  angle  the  same  on  both  sides,  otherwise  the 
knife  will  be  made  dull  instead  of  sharp!  The 
knife  should  be  drawn  on  the  steel  from  heel  to 
point  against  the  edge,  and  the  pressure  should  be 
very  light." 

Cutlers  have  certain  rules  for  sharpening  razors, 
pocket-knives,  etc.,  as  well  as  carving-knives.  A 
razor  must  be  laid  flat  on  the  hone,  because  it  is 
hollow-ground  and  requires  a  fine  edge.  But- a 
poekef>knife  requires  a  stiff  edge,  and  the  moment 
you  lay  it  flat  on  a  stone,  so  as  to  touch  the  pol- 
ished side,  you  injure  the  edge.  It  must  be  held 
at  an  angle  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees,  and 
have  an  edge  similar  to  a  chisel. 


HORSESHOES 

In  Japan  most  of  the  horses  are  shod  with  straw. 
Even  the  clumsiest  of  cart-horses  wear  straw 
shoes,  which,  in  their  cases,  are  tied  around  the 
ankle  with  straw  rope  and  are  made  of  the  ordi- 
nary rice-straw,  braided  so  as  to  form  a  sole  for  the 
foot  about  half  an  inch  thick.  These  soles  cost 
about  a  halfpenny  a  pair.  In  Iceland  horses  are 
shod  with  sheep's  horn.  In  discussing  this  sub- 
ject a  writer  in  "The  Horseshoer's  Journal"  says: 
."In  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Oxus  the  antlers  of 
the  mountain  deer  are  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  shoes  being  fastened  with  horn  pins.  In  the 
Soudan  the  horses  are  shod  with  socks  made  of 
camel's  skin.  In  Australia  horseshoes  are  made 
of  cowhide.  A  German  not  long  ago  invented  a 
horseshoe  of  paper,  prepared  by  saturating  with 
oil,  turpentine  and  other  ingredients.  Thin  layers 
of  such  paper  are  glued  to  the  hoof  till  the  requis- 
ite thickness  is  attained,  and  the  shoes  thus  made 
are  durable  and  impenetrable  by  moisture." 


In  certain  parts  of  the  world  some  species 
of  locusts  are  eaten,  and  are  considered  a  del- 
icacy. The  Arabs  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco 
boil  them.  The  Bedouins  roast  them  a  little, 
then  dry  them  in. the  sun,  and  pack  them  into 
large  sacks,  with;  salt..  Other,  inhabitants  of.  the 
eastern  countries,  when  bread  is  scarce,  pulverize 
them  and  make  a  sort  of  bread  of  them. 


HAVE  YOU  WEAK  LUNGS? 

Every  Sufferer  from  Lung  Weakness,  Consumption, 
Asthma,  Catarrh  or  Bronchitis 
Can  Be  Cured 


Complete 
Free  course  of 

Treatrnertf 
Consisting 
Four  Preparations 


Nearly  everybody  you  meet  will  regard 
it  ae  a  kind  of  insult  to  be  asked  if  tbey 
bave  weak  lungs.  All  seem  to  bave  a 
solid  faith  in  the  soundness  of  their  own 
breathing  machine.  In  cases  of  trouble 
they  will  admit  there  is  a  "  heavy  cold," 
"a  touch  of  bronchitis,"  or  even  "a 
spell  of  asthma,"  but  as  to  weak  or  un- 
sound lungs,  never i  NEVER.  Even  the 
poor  consumptive,  who  scarcely  speaks 
without  coughing,  whose  cheeks  are 
wasted,  hollow  and  bear  the  hectic  flush 
of  doom,  will  assure  you  with  glistening 
eyes  that  his  cold  is  on  the  mend  and 
he  will  be  all  right  when  the  weather 
changes. 

It  is  simply  terrible  to  think  bow  far 
we  may  be  guilty  by  our  indifference  to. 
the  lung  troubles  of  those  near  and  dear 
to  us.  It  is  also  a  sad  thought  that  .we 
may  hug  a  delusion  as  to  our  own  health 
that  we  only  get  rid  of  when  life  itself 
must  pay  the  forfeit. 

Nobody  can  afford  to  think  lightly  of 
lung  troubles.  Nobody  can  afford  to  be 
mistaken  about  their  possible  dangers. 
Nobody  can  afford  to  neglect  them,  or 
"let  them  wear  out,"  or  "get  better  in 
the  spring,"  or  any  other  tomfoolery  that 
leads  only  to  wreck  and  ruin.  Lung 
troubles  don't  move  backward.  Weak 
lungs  don't  grow  strong  by  themselves— 
you  must  heal  them  and  strengthen 
them,  and  rid  them  of  the  very  earliest 
germs  of  disease,  or  you  are  simply  com- 
mitting a  form  of  suicide.   Either  you 


must  cure  your  lung  troubles  or  THEY 
WILL  KILL  YOU.  That's  the  whole 
situation  in  a  nutshell. 

Never  was  there  a  cure  for  lung  trou- 
bles equal  to  the  newly-discovered  Dr. 
Slocum  treatment.  This  forms  a  system 
of  Four  Remedies  that  are  used  simul- 
taneously and  supplement  each  other's 
curative  action.  It  cures  weak  lungs, 
bronchitis,  asthma,  coughs,  consumption 
and  every  other  ailment  of  the  pulmo- 
nary region.  It  destroys  every  germ  that 
can  affect  the  respiratory  system,  and 
even  in  advanced  stages  of  lung  trouble 
positively  arrests  the  tubercular  growth, 
while  it  also  builds  up  the  patient  so 
that  his  system  is  enabled  to  throw  off 
scrofula,  rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  other 
wasting  diseases. 

Thousands  of  cured  cases  already  prove 
these  claims.  Thousands  of  grateful 
people  bless  the  discovery. 

The  Doctor  wants  everybody  to  know 
the  surprising  merits  of  his  system.  He 
has  arranged  to  give  a  free  treatment 
(Four  Preparations)  to  all  sufferers.  Full 
instructions  for  use  accompany  each 
treatment. 

WRITE  TO  THE  DOCTOR 

Write  at  once  to  Dr.  T.  A.  Slocum 
Laboratories,  96  and  98  Pine  Street,  New 
York  City,  giving  full  express  and  post- 
office  address,  and  mention  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

Delay  only  makes  your  trouble  worse. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

•  Mrs.L.Lanier.Mar 
*tin,Tenn. , writes:" 
"Itreduoednrj  -weight  2  I  lt>».  inl5a»yi 
without  any  unpleasant  effeots  whateTer."  Purely 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water.  Any 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense . 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage* ,  etc . 
Hall  Chemical  Co.    B  Box  St.Louis,  Mo. 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 
_  tlon,  pain,  danger  or 
detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured ;  book 
Hree  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


MUST   UAUC  AGENTS  AT  ONCE  to  sell  Sn-h 

IflUOl     rl.MVC  Xoolui  and  Door   Holder..  Sample 

Sash  Lock  free  for  two-cent  stamp.  Immense  ;  better  than 
weights ;  burglar  proof .  *10adoy.  Write  quick.  Ad- 
dress  BBOHARD  A  CO.,  Dept.  45,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bend  So.  ftamp  for  Sample  Book  of  an  tna 
FINEST  A  LATEST  Btylea  in  Berried  Idge,  m 
Bidden  Name,  Bilk  Fringe.  Envelope _and   :  / 


.  Calling  Carde  for  18W.  TE3,  GENUINE  CARDS,  NOT 
I  TRASH.  CStOH  CARD  C0„  AH  Columbia,  Ohio, 


Klr;™^  POSTAGE  STAMPS 

Used  or  unused. -loose  or  Ln  collections.  Send  and  will 
make  offer.   tOLoim.vx  stamp  co.,  hartford,  ct. 


SOLE  AND.  HEEL  "PR0TE("1'0RS 'i»,™'i'«»di"i:>i"^ 

■  -  .      ^      lerVe  Shoes  rears.    Rub"ber  and  Metal 

combined;  light,  elastic,  noiseless,  invisible;  attached  by  anrone.  never 
comes  off;  fits  any  shoe.  Eiclusive  territory ;  J10.00  daily.  Outfit,  samples, 
terms,  etc.,  10  cents.   BRADLEY  CROSS  CO.,  765  0,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Enlarged  Veins 

The  danger  ot  Hemorrhage,  Ulcers, 
etc.,  Pain  and  Swelling  immediately 
overcome  by  wearing  our 

"SEAMLESS  HEEL" 

Elastic 
Stockings. 

Send  direct  to  our  factory  for  price 
catalogue,  directions  for  self  meas- 
urement, etc.t  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

All  goods  made  to  special  measure. 
CURTIS  &  SPINDELL  CO. 
1  Market  St.,  Lynn,  Maes. 


Patented 


(Sample  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Hi  3d  en  Name 
Cards,  Lore  Carls,  Scrap  Pictures,  Games,  Pu»-  - 
lies,  Album  Verses,  Tbc  Star  Puiile,  13  Puiils, 
I  and  Agents  Sampl*  Album  of  our  latest  Cards.  Send  a  Set. 
1  stamp  for  postage.  BAJTXEB  CARP  CO.,  CADIZ.  OHIO. 


WPP  Send  to  EDGAR  TATE  &  COMPANY, 
b»  Em  IW  245  Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  m..-t 
profitably  Interesting  little  Book  on  Inventions  ever  written. 


t  W  *Vw  ^  *AI  S  H  C  f  1 T  S  n  I  ECatwnolesale.  Sena 
I  J  IflT  lwrtU  I  flULXd  forcatalog. Agents 
*  \k    ililflaili     71 — r'-1  COl'LTEK OPIICAL CO.  Chltago, 111. 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  fora  FREE 
package*  let  itspeak  foritself.  Postage 5c. 
DR.  .S.  PERKEY,   Chicago,  Ills. 


&GENTS 


TO  SELL  WAPHIKO  MACHINES  AUD  OTHEH  NOVBL- 
TIBtl.   ^OWKTHING  NSW,    fXCLCSIYg  TERRITOBV. 

caiatiL  washing  machine  co..  coLtTMeca^oaio 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Sample  FEEE. 
Or.  F.  E.  tfay.BloomiligtoB/lLl. 
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Free— A  Wonderful  Shrub- — Cures  Kidney  and 
Bladder  Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys 
and  Bladder  cause  Bright's 
Disease,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Pain  in  the  Back, 
^Bladder  Disorders,  dim- 
1  cult  or  too  frequent  pass- 
ing 'water,  Dropsy,  etc. 
For  these  diseases  a  Posi- 
tive Specific  Cure  is  found 
in  a  new  botanical  discov- 
ery, the  wonderful  Kava- 
Kava  Shrub,  called  by 
botanists,  the  piper  mettiy- 
\sticum,  from  the  Ganges 
I  River,  East  India.  It  has 
the  extraordinary  record 
of  1.200  hospital  cures  in 
30  davs.  It  acts  directly 
■on  the  Kidneys,  and  cures 
by  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric 
Acid,  Lithates,  etc.,  which  cause  the  disease. 

Rev.  John  H.  Watson  testifies  in  the  New  York 
World,  that  it  saved  him  from  the  edge  of  the  grave 
when  dying  of  Kidney  disease,  and  terrible  suffer- 
ing when  passing  water.  Mr.  Calvin  G.  Bliss, 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  testifies  to  his  cure  of 
long  standing  Rheumatism.  Mr.  Jos.  Whitten,  of 
Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  writes  of 
his  cure  of  Dropsy  and  swelling  ot  the  feet,  Kid- 
ney disorder  and  Urinary  difficulty.  Many 
ladies,  including  Mrs.  C.  C.  Fowler,  Loektown,  N. 
J.,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Tharp,  llontclair,  Ind.,  also 
testify  to  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  Kidney 
and  allied  disorders  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this 
Great  Discovery  for  yourself,  we  'will  send 
you  one  Large  Case  by  mail  FREE  only  asking 
that  when  cared  yourself  you  will  recommend 
it  to  Others.  It  is  a  Sure  Specific  and  cannot  fail. 
Address,  The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company, 
No.  409  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  Calf  in  G.  Blist. 


ELGIN  WATCH 

Ladies  or  Gents  size,  stem  wind  and  set. 

WARRANTED  20  YEARS. 

\  Elgin  made  movement  in  a  14  k.  Gold 
^Sggff^tS^s^w    plate  hunting  case,  elegantly  en- 
Jfw  j^^^^E^^S^^^^^s  graved.    Fit  for  a  king.    No  better 
watch  made  than  an  Elgin. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated- 
Speeial  Offer  for  the  next  60 
i  days,  send  us  your  full  name 
land  address  and  we  will  send 
ilthis  watch  by  express  C.  0.  D. 
I/with  privilege  of  examination, 
rlf  found  satisfactory  pay  the 
agent  our  special  price,  $5.49 
and  express  charges.   A  guar- 
antee and  beautiful  chain  and 
r  charm  sent  free  with  every  watch 
Write  at  once  as  this  may  not 
;ar  again.  Address, 
fill.  9FG.  *  I2PORTI5Q  CO.,  334  Dearborn  Si^BlGl  .Chieago 


RUPTURE.  

aIdrday!*L  CURED! 
Patented  Improvements,  com* 
fort,  safety.  »w  full  illustrated 
Book,  telling  all  about  Rup- 
ture, sent  free,  securely  sealed. 
G.  V,  HOUSE  MFG.  CO., 
744  Broadway,  Xew  York. 


(Mention  Faem  asd  Fireside  -when  writing.) 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a  luxuriant  growth* 
Never  Fails  to  Bestore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Touthful  Color. 
Curea  ecalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggigta__ 


jfe  jHfcfc         ■%  A  Send  uayotir  address 

ftJMT  ■  A  llgktf  Vllffi  and  we  will  show  vou 
%    K  Q  Uflff  WEI  I  V  how  to  make  $3  a  day 

•JjHL^P  •  absolutely        ;  vre 

Tr^BiJ^ furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fu  lly ;  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  S3  for  every  day's  work ,  absolutely  sure ;  write  at  once. 
ROYAL  HAJiL'FAI Tl'RING  CO.    Box  6S3,    DETROIT,  3UCB. 


ladies; 


Make  Big  Wages 
-AT  HOME — 

and  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  my 
work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particnlarsto  all  sending 
2c.Btamp.  MRS.  A.  H.  WIGGDiS,  Box  20  Bsnton  Harbor, Mich. 

19  Gem 

Photoa  for 

 1Sc,12  2i3 

for  155c,  123x4  40c,  others  50c,  60c,  75o 
dox.  Finest  quality,  ivory  finish,  heavy 
,  returned  uninjured.   Tintypes  copied. 
ScanipPhoto3l6for25c.  PhotoBut- 
"    Dept.  IV,  Buffalo,  K.Y. 


PHOTOS 

mounts]  fancy  border.  Send  your  Photo 
Sample  &  m,  Cata.  2c;  4  fine  samples  i( 
tens  25c,  35o&  60c  SUNBEAJI  PHOTO  CO 


CORNS 


ONE  CENT 


removed  with  "Positive" 
Corn  Cure.     Never  re- 
turn. No  acid,  no  cutting, 
— — — — ^—  no  pain.   Bv  Mail,  25  cts. 
Medicated  Rubber  Co.,  SO  Hoe  Ulk.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in 
10  to  20  days.  No  pay  till 
cured.  Dr.  J.  L..  Stephens, 
Dept.  L,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Poor 
Baby  I 


You  hear  those  words  so 
often.  Baby  comes  into  a 
world  full  of  trouble,  often 
handicapped  at  the  very  start 
by  being  deprived  of  its  moth' 
er's  breast.  Sometimes  poor 
baby  suffers  for  months  with 
stomach  troubles  before  mam3 
ma  knows  about  the  "David- 
son's Health  Nipple."  Colic 
makes  a  good  many  "  bottle 
babies"  cry  all  the  time  they 
are  awake,  and  nine  times  In 
ten,  it's  caused  by  the  nipple, 
because  it  either  collapses  in 
feeding  and  baby  sucks  wind, 
or  it  can't  be  kept  clean  and 
sweet,  and  then  baby  is  poi- 
soned with  fermented  food.  The  "nipple 
with  a  collar  "  will  prevent  most  of  baby's 
stomach  troubles,  and  nasty  medicine  won't 
have  to  be  given  for  relief.  If  you  would  like 
to  know  how  to  keep  baby  well,  fat,  and  happy, 
send  for  Vol.  XII. 

"  MOTHER'S  FREE  LIBRARY  "  |  2  cents' postage.  \ 
DAVIDSON  RUBBER  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  will  send  a  sample  of  the  "Davidson 
Health  Nipple  "  for  two  cents  postage.  116-4 
All  dealers  sell  Davidson's  Family  Rubber  Goods. 


PUZZLED 

It's  funny  that  my  pa  can  do 

So  many  things  I  can't — 
At  least,  I  don't  when  he's  aroun', 

Because  he  sez  I  sha'n't. 
So  I'm  a-savin'  up  a  lot 

To  do  when  I'm  a  man. 
'Twould  'commodate  me,  too,  if  he 

Would  tell  when  he  began. 

V 

There's  "bout  a  hundred  words,  all  worse 

Than  "darn  it!"  or  "I  bet!" 
Pa  sez  'em,  but  I  can't.   I  guess 

I  am  too  young  as  yet. 
Ah'  pa  smokes  big  cigars ;  I  can't. 

One  day  he  caught  me  in 
The  woodshed  with  a  cigarette 

An'  walloped  me  like  sin. 

Las'  night  when  ma  wuz  snugglin'  me 

She  asked  me  what  I'll  do 
When  I'm  a  man ;  an'  then  I  'splained 

The  things  I've  told  to  you. 
An'  she  said:  "Dearie,  don't  be  like 

Majority  of  men — " 
But  if  I  can't  when  I  am  big, 

Please  say  when  can  I,  then? 

—Edwin  L.  Sabin,  in  Puck. 


A  BOY'S  ESSAY  ON  HORNETS 

A hornet  is  the  smartest  bug  that  flies  any- 
where. He  comes  when  he  pleases,  and 
he  goes  when  he  gets  ready.  One  way  a 
hornet  shows  his  smartness  is  by  attend- 
ing to  his  own  business,  and  making 
everybody  who  interferes  with  him  wish  they  had 
done  the  same  thing. 

When  a  hornet  stings  a  fellow  he  knows  it,  and 
never  stops  talking  about  it  as  long  as  his  friends 
will  listen  to  him.  One  day  a  hornet  stung  my  pa 
(my  pa  is  a  preacher)  on  the  nose,  and  he  did  not 
do  any  pastoral  visiting  for  a  month  without  talk- 
ing about  that  hornet. 

Another  way  a  hornet  shows  his  smartness  is 
by  not  procrastinating.  If  he  has  any  business 
with  you  he  will  attend  to  it  at  once,  and  then 
leaves  you  to  think  it  over  to  yourself.  He  don't 
do  like  the  mosquito,  who  comes  fooling  around 
for  half  an  hour  singing  "cousin,  cousin,"  and 
when  he  has  bled  you  all  he  can,  dash  away,  yel- 
ling, "jS"o  kin."  A  hornet  never  bleeds  you;  but 
if  he  sticks  you,  you  will  go  off  on  a  swell. 

I  don't  know  anything  more  about  hornets,  only 
that  Josh  Billings  says :  "A  hornet  is  an  inflam- 
ible  (Josh  was  a  poor  speller)  buzzer,  sudden  in 
his  impreshuns,  and  rather  hasty  in  his  conclu- 
sions, or  end." 


SO  FRENCHY,  YOU  KNOW 

An  elaborately  gowned  woman  with  an  accent 
as  conspicuously  District  of  Columbia  as  her  bon- 
net was  Parisian  was  looking  over  the  new  books 
in  a  famous  book-shop  down  on  the  avenue  the 
other  day.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  friend  with 
a  similar  accent  and  a  similar  species  of  bonnet. 
One  book  seemed  to  touch  her  fancy. 

"What  is  the  price  of  this  book?"  said  she  to 
the  salesman. 

"Two  dollars,"  he  replied. 

"Two  dollars !"  repeated  the  elaborately  gowned 
lady  with  an  air  of  being  really  puzzled,  don't  you 
know.  "Two  dollars!  Won't  you  tell  me  how 
many  francs  that  is?  I've  been  so  used  to  the 
French  money  I  really  can't  remember  how  much 
it  is.  Is  it  eight  or  ten  francs?" 

But  then,  you  know,  we  Americans  are  so  adapt- 
able. She  had  been  abroad  six  months.— Wash- 
ington Star. 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  HAVE  DONE 

"You  see,  my  daughter  Harriet  is  married  to 
one  o'  these  homeypath  doctors,  and  my  daughter 
Kate  to  an  allypath,"  said  a  perplexed  old  lady. 
"If  I  call  in  the  homeypath,  my  allypath  son-in- 
law  an'  his  wife  git  mad ;  an'  if  I  call  in  my  ally- 
path  son-in-law,  my  homeypath  son-in-law  an'  his 
wife  git  mad ;  an'  if  I  go  ahead  an'  git  well  with- 
out either  o'  'em,  then  they'll  both  be  mad ;  an'  I 
don't  see  but  I'd  better  die  outright." 


THE  MOTHER'S  'OLOGIES 

A  girl  who  had  been  very  clever  at  college  came 
home  the  other  day,  and  said  to  her  mother: 

"Mother,  I've  graduated;  but  now  I  must  inform 
myself  in  psychology,  philology,  bibli— " 

"Just  wait  a  minute,"  said  the  mother.  "I  have 
arranged  for  you  a  thorough  course  in  roastology. 
boilology,  stitchology,  darnology,  patchology  and 
general  domesticology.  Now  get  on  your  apron 
and  pluck  that  chicken." 


A  CURE  FOR  VANITY 

Jinkers— "That  man  is  the  most  insufferable 
lump  of  conceit  that  ever  trod  the  earth.  I  wish 
he  could  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Winkers— "You  do?  Why?" 

Jinkers— "The  newspapers  would  make  him 
sick  of  himself."— New  York  Weekly. 


A  LUCID  PARAGRAPH 

There  was  trouble  of  some  kind  reported  the 
other  night,  and  the  editor  told  the  new  reporter 
to  go  over  and  get  the  details.  He  got  them,  as 
may  be  seen  from  his  account  of  the  affair,  which 
is  as  follows:  "A  man  killed  a  dog  belonging  to 
another  man.  The  son  of  the  man  whose  dog  was 
killed  proceeded  to  whip  the  man  who  killed  the 
dog  of  the  man  he  was  the  son  of.  The  man  who 
was  the  son  of  the  man  whose  dog  was  killed  was 
arrested  on  complaint  of  the  man  who  was  as- 
saulted by  the  son  of  the  man  whose  dog  the  man 
who  was  assaulted  had  killed." 


SHE  KNEW 

Cyclist  (to  sleepy  villager)— "Are  you  a  native 
of  this  village?" 
Villager — 'Am  I  what?" 
Cyclist— "Are  you  a  native  of  this  village?" 
Villager— "Hey?" 

Cyclist— "I  asked  if  you  were  a  native,  of  this 
place." 

Mrs.  Villager  (appearing  at  the  door,  acridly)— 
•  "Ain't  you  got  no  sense,  Jim?  He  means  wuz  ye 
livin'  here  when  yer  wuz  born,  or  wuz  ye  born  be- 
fore ye  begun  livin'  here.   Now,  answer  'im." 


MORE  DRESSED  UP 

Dorothy's  father  had  decided  to  buy  a  horse,  and 
had  brought  two  home  to  try.  One  of  them  had 
broad  bands  of  white  hair  on  the  front  legs,  just 
above  the  hoofs. 

"Oh,  dear!"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  mournfully, 
when  this  one  was  returned  to  its  owner,  "I  don't 
see  why  papa  didn't  buy  the  one  with  cuffs  on." 


THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION 

Mama— "Well,  Gracie  dear,  whom  did  you  see 
at  Sunday-school?" 

Gracie— "Oh,  everybody,  mama,  but  Jesus,  and 
they  said  he  was  out  calling." 

The  song  they  sang  was,  "Jesus  is  calling,  call- 
ing to-day." 


THE  COW'S  GRIEF 

Lady  (to  milkman)— "How  is  it  that  your  milk 
is  so  poor  and  thin?" 

Milkman— "Why,  mum,  the  cow  'as  just  lost  'er 
calf,  an'  she  shed  a  few  tears  in  the  pail  afore  I 
could  prevent  her."— Tid-Bits. 


DRUGS  GONE  WRONG 

"Johnny,  did  you  take  your  cough  medicine 
regularly  in  school,  as  I  told  you?" 

"No'm;  Johnny  Budds  liked  it,  an'  he  gimme 
an  apple  fer  it." 

4 

LITTLE  BITS 

A  man  at  a  hotel  fell  the  whole  length  of  a  flight 
of  stairs.  Servants  rushed  to  pick  him  up.  They 
asked  him  if  he  was  hurt.  "No,"  he  replied, 
"not  at  all.  I'm  used  to  coming  down  that  way. 
I'm  a  life-insurance  agent." 

"I  want  to  ask  one  more  question,"  said  little 
Frank,  as  he  was  being  put  to  bed. 

"Well,"  acquiesced  the  tired  mama. 

"When  holes  come  in  stockings,  what  becomes  of 
the  piece  of  stocking  that  was  there  before  the 
hole  came?" 

Mr.  Spriggins  (gently)— "My  dear,  a  Washington 
man  was  shot  by  a  burglar,  and  his  life  was  saved 
by  a  button  which  the  bullet  struck." 

Mrs.Spriggins— "Well,  what  of  it?" 

Mr.  Spriggins(meekly)— "Nothing;  only  the  but- 
ton must  have  been  on."— New  York  Weekly. 

The  other  day,  as  two  friends  were  talking  to- 
gether in  the  street,  a  donkey  began  to  bray  and 
wheeze  and  cough  in  a  distressing  manner. 

"What  a  cold  that  donkey  has,"  said  one  of  the 
men.  "And  by  the  way,  that  puts  me  in  mind- 
how  is  your  cough?"— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Postal-clerk— "This  letter  is  over  weight,  ma'am. 
You'll  have  to  put  another  stamp  on  it." 

Woman— "I  think  the  government  is  just  too 
mean  for  anything.  I  know  I've  mailed  hundreds 
of  letters  that  weren't  anywhere  near  full  weight, 
so  I  think  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  let  this  one  go 
through." 

Doctor  (to  Gilbert,  aged  four)— "Put  your  tongue 
out,  dear." 

Little  Gilbert  protruded  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

Doctor— "No.  no ;  put  it  right  out." 

The  little  fellow  shook  his  head  weakly  and  the 
tears  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

"I  can't,  doctor;  it's  fastened  onto  me." 

In  a  well-known  college  in  the  United  States  an 
old  negro  called  Tim  had  waited  on  the  students 
for  many  years.  He  was  not  without  his  peccadil- 
loes in  the  way  of  petty  larceny,  and  caught  trip- 
ping on  one  occasion  by  one  of  his  employers  he 
was  gently  reproved.  "Ah,  old  fellow,  you  are 
bound  for  the  devil!  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
sir.  when  you  get  down  in  his  regions?" 

"I  dunno.  Mars  Ed,"  answered  Tim,  "dountenl 
jes  keep  on  waitin'  on  de  students  I" 


Put  Your 
Finger  on 
Your  Pulse 


You  feel  the  blood  rushing 
along. 

But  what  kind  of  blood? 
That  is  the  question. 

Is  it  pure  blood  or  impure 
blood? 

If  the  blood  is  impure  then 
you  are  weak  and  languid ; 
your  appetite  is  poor  and  your 
digestion  is  weak.  You  can- 
not sleep  well  and  the  morn- 
ing finds  you  unprepared  for 
the  work  of  the  day.  Your 
cheeks  are  pale  and  your  com- 
plexion is  sallow.  You  are 
troubled  with  pimples,  boils, 
or  some  eruption  of  the  skin. 
Why  not  purify  your  blood  ?  , 


♦ 


will  do  it.  Take  it  a  few  days 
and  then  put  your. finger  on 
your  pulse  again.  You  can 
feel  the  difference.  It  is 
stronger  and  your  circulation 
better.  Send  for  our  book  on 
Impure  Blood. 

If  you  are  bilious,  take 
Ayer's  Pills.  They  greatly 
aid  the  Sarsaparilla.  They 
cure  constipation  also. 

Writs  to  our  Doctor*. 

Write  them  freely  all  the  particulars 
in  your  case.  You  Wil  receive  a 
prompt  reply,  without  -^ost. 

Address,  DE.  J.  C.  AYEE, 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Cut  about  half  size . 


Dollar 
Watch. 


A  Workingman's  Watch, 
made  to  stand  hard  usage, 
wear  well  and  keep  perfect 
time.  It  is  better  for  out- 
door use  than  a  high-priced 
watch,  because  its  mechan- 
ism is  not  as  delicate,  and 
it  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of 
order. 

The  Eagle  is  a  handsome, 
full  nickeled,  well  made 
time-piece,  warranted  one 
year.     Sent  post-paid  for 

one  dollar.     Your  money 

back  if  you're  not  satisfied. 
•  - ^— — - ~ —~ —~ ~ ~~ ~— -— 

J.  A.  Foster  Company, 

Incorporated  $375,000  Capital. 

22-28  Dorrance  St,,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Any  Initial  Desired 


10c. 


This  is  a  fine  SOLID 
GOLD   plated  initial 
ring,  enameled  in  black 
Uaround  the  initial  and  Is 
fuUy  -worth  $1.00.  We  shall 
I  give  away  6,000  of  these  to  advertise  our  business. 
1  Seed  10  cents  to  pax  postatre  and  packing.  Smd  sizt.i 
CCRTIN  JEWELRY  CO.,  Attleboro.  Mass.  " 


FENCE 


Machine  *1.50  Prepaid.  All  Ieqx.  40 
Rous  a  Day.  Circulars  free.  Agents  Wanted. 
IUBBOW  FEM'E  UACUUiE  CO.,  White  iUU,  111. 


May  1,  1899 
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MISCELLANY 

"Is  there  any  difference  between  'sick'  and 
'ill?'  " 

"Why,  it's  just  like  this:  the  man  who  gets  sick 
sends  for  a  doctor,  while  the  man  who  becomes 
ill  summons  a  physician." 

4 

Common-sense  will  tell  you  to  avoid  experi- 
ments with  a  dangerous  cold.  You  ought  to  take 
the  well-known  remedy— Jayne's  Expectorant. 


Anthracite  coal,  which,  except  the  diamond, 
the  purest  form  of  carbon  known,  was  first  used 
by  a  Connecticut  blacksmith  named  Gore,  in  1768, 
and  as  a  domestic  fuel  by  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1808. 


FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19-95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  has  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  S19.95. 
The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24 
and  30  inch  wheels  with  4  inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 

A. 

It  has  been  computed  by  geographers  that  if  the 
sea  were  emptied  of  its  waters  and  all  the  rivers 
of  the  earth  were  to  pour  their  present  floods  into 
the  vacant  space,  allowing  nothing  for  evapora- 
tion, 40,000  years  would  be  required  to  bring  the 
water  of  the  ocean  up  to  its  present  level. 

4. 

RAILROAD  PALACES 

The  new  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  built 
specially  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  recently  put 
in  service  on  their  famous  fast  trains  between 
Chicago,  Colorado,  Utah,  California  and  Oregon 
points,  are  the  finest  ever  turned  out. 

Throughout  the  interior  the  drapings,  wood- 
work and  decorations  are  in  the  most  artistic 
style,  and  the  conveniences  vastly  superior  to 
anything  ever  seen  before. 

Thas»  ears  are  attached  to  the  Union  Pacific 
fast  trains,  which  make  quicker  time  to  all  West- 
ern points  than  trains  of  any  other  lines. 

For  time  tables  or  any  information  apply  to 
your  local  agent,  who  can  sell  you  a  ticket  via  the 
Union  Pacific,  or  address  A.  G.  Shearman,  Gen. 
Agt.  Pass.  Dep't,  U.  P.  K.  E.  Co.,  Room  36,  Carew 
Bldg,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Few  of  us  but  remember  seeing  our  nurses  tie 
knots  in  their  bandanas  to  help  them  remember 
things.  It  seems,  that,  this  custom  had  its  origin 
in  China  thousands  of  years  ago.  Before  writing 
was  invented  in  that  country,  which  did  not  hap- 
pen until  3000  B.  C,  memorable  and  important 
events  were  recorded  by  long  knotted  cords.  The 
most  ancient  history  of  China  is  still  preserved  as 
told  by  these  knots. 

4. 

THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN 

Is  paying  rent  for  a  poor  farm.  Now  is  the  time 
to  secure  a  good  farm  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  iu  Marinette 
County.  Wisconsin,  where  the  crops  are  of  the 
best,  work  plenty,  fine  markets,  excellent  climate, 
pure  soft  water,  land  sold  cheap  and  on  long  time. 
Why  rent  a  farm  when  you  can  buy  one  for  less 
than  you  pay  for  rent?  Address  C.  E.  Rollins, 
Land  Agent,  161  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  a  man  is 
three  pounds  eight  ounces;  of  a  woman,  two 
pounds  four  ounces.  The  woman's  brain  begins 
to  decline  in  weight  after  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
man's  not  till  ten  years  later.  Apcording  to  high 
authorities,  the  nerves,  with  their  branches  and 
minute  ramifications  connecting  with  the  brain, 
exceed  10,000,000  in  number. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  necessity. 


Onr  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  fufl 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and- veg- 
etable crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation', and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Hot  Biscuits  for  Breakfast 

are  best  when  madewith  Wyandotte  Baking  Soda.  This  soda  makes  lighter, 
fluffier  and  daintier  biscuits  than  any  other  baking  soda  made.  It  is  also  the  easi- 
est and  most  economical  leavening  power  to  use  in  baking.  If  you  have  plenty 
of  sour  milk  you  should  always  use 

Wyandotte  Baking  Soda 

A  package  of  Wyandotte  Baking  Soda  costs  five  cents,  and  it  is  the  largest  five- 
cent  package  ever  sold.  You  can  get  it  at  your  grocer's.  If  not,  write  for  a  free 
coupon  which  will  entitle  you  to  a  full-size  package  free. 


WYANDOTTE  WASHING  SODA 

is  the  soda  that  cleans  without  hurting  the  clothes.   A  pound-and-a-half  package  costs  five  cents— the  largest 
age  ever  sold  for  five  cents.   A  coupon  good  on  your  grocer  for  one  five-cent  package,  free,  sent  on 
request  in  return  for  the  name  of  your  grocer. 

BELL  STARCH 

is  a  better  starch  for  less  money  than  you  have  ever  bought.    It  stiffens 
the  clothes,  gives  a  rich  gloss  and  doesn't  stick  to  the  iron.   It  can  be 
prepared  w  ithout  boiling,  simply  by  adding  boiling  water.  A  five-cent 
package  weighs  eight  ounces;  a  ten-cent  package  weighs  a  pound. 
They  are  bigger  packages  of  better  starch  for  less  money  than  vou 
ever  bought  before.    Send  us  the  name  of  your  grocer  and  get  a 
FREE  COUPON  for  a  five-cent  package. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Box  E,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


pack- 
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WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT  FERTILIZERS 

We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman's  expenses  and  agent's  profit.  "Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


AT  0JUR  PRESENT  PRICES 

You  can  .  buy  the  best  of  goods  ▼ 
at  what  ordinarily  you  pay  for  A 
the  poor  kind.  But  owing  to  the  a 
great  prosperity  this  country  is  ▼ 
now  enjoying,  all  values  are  daily  A 
advancing— buy  now  and  .take  a 
advantage  of  the  hard-time  prices.  ▼ 
Our  Clothing  Catalogue  tells  A 
about  made-to-your-measure suits,  a 
guaranteed  to  fit,  as  low  as  £5.75,  ▼ 
as  high  as  $i$.oo.  Free  Cloth  A 
Samples.  We  pay  expressage  I 
on  clothing.  y 
'  Convincing  proofs  are  given  you  A 
in  our  Big  General  Catalogue  that  a 
we  can  save  you  money,  no  mat-  ▼ 
ter  where  you  live,  on  Furniture,  A 
Mattings,  Bedding,  Crockery,  Sit-  X 
verware,  Sewing  Machines,  ▼ 
A  Clocks,  Upholstery  Goods,  Baby 

♦ Refrigerators,  Pictures,  Mir- 
rors, Tin  Ware,  Stoves,  etc. 
Q  .  We  issue,  a  16  color  Litho- 

♦ graphed    Catalogue  which, 
shows  Carpets,  Rugs,  Portieres 
^  and  Lace  Curtains  in  their  nat- 

♦ ural  colors.    We  pay  freight, 
sew  Carpets  free  and  furnish 
&  wadded  lining  free.  / 

♦ We  cannot  save  you  money 
if  you  don1t  give  us  a  chance. 
^  Which  catalogue  do  you  want? 
a  Address  this  ay, 
▼JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Ma.,  Dept.3l2  ▼ 


ery,  S 
Machines, 
Carriages,  ^ 

♦ 


Our  New 
Steel  Frame 


CORN 
PLANTER 


Do 

You 

Own 


with  FERTILIZER 
ATTACHMENT.  For 

simplicity,  neat- 
ness strength  and  durability  cannot  be  equalled. 
We  also  manufacture  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Cultiva- 
tors, Grain  Drills,  Threshers,  Ensmes,  and  all 
kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  reli- 
able dealers.  Don't  be  deceived.  Insist  upon 
having  our  goods.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 
HENCH   &   DROMCOLD,    YORK,  PA. 

I_,et  us  send  you  a  little 
book  FREE  showing  how 
to  protect  your  Sheep  from 
Dog-s  by  using-  our  HERO 
9  SHEEP  COLLAR.  The  cost  is 
fe llGGp :  trifling,  and  it  always  does 
the  work.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card 
will  get  the  book. 

WELLINGTON  MFG-  CO.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

$60  Sewing  Machines  for  $18. 

We  sell  every  reliable  Sewing,  Machine 
'  made.    We  employ  Co  agent3,  pay  no 
commissions,  which  enables  us  to  save 
yoc  from  $25  to  $40  on  any  Sewing  Ma- 
chine you  may  select.  All  machines  brand 
new.  guaranteed  latest  improved,  with  all 
attachments,  and  warranted  for  10  years. 
(Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refund- 
^ed.)   Our  illustrated  catalogue  gives  fall 
particulars,  and  will  be  mailed  free. 
Address:  J.  N  .  HOOK  &.  CO., 

1361  Central  Ave.         Cincinnati,  O- 


WALL  PAPER  , 

Send  for  tree  sample  book  of 
beautiful  designs  direct  from  man- 
ufacturers and  save  25  per  cent. 

.  Agents  Wanted. 
KAYSSR  ALLMAN, 
1214;12iG  3Urket  St.,  FhiU^  Pa. 


m$l,000INGOLDts 


GIVE 


PRIZES 


For  the  purpose  of  advertising'  the  wonderful  curative 
and  disease  preventive  qualities  of  the  Vapo  Medicator. 
Everybody,  has.  an  honest  chance  to  "win  good  gold 
coin.    Costs  nothing  to  try.    Send  for  particulars. 
VAPO  MEDIC ATOR .CO.,       -       BOSTON,  MASS. 

NEEDING  ASSISTANCE  in 

the  reparation  of  debates,  es- 
says, etc.,  address  Am.  Col.  Agency,  171  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


PERSONS 


HENCH  &  DROMGOIiD>S 

FORCE  FEED 

BRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 

P%  n  IB    B  Positively  the 

UKBLta  1  neatest,  lightest, 
and  strongest  grain 
drill  on  the  market. 
Many  points  of  su- 
periority; it  is 
geared  from  the  cen- 
tre.Quantityof  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  be 
changed  while 
in  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Fully 
guaranteed.  "  Posi- 
tively accurate  in  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  C  irmlars  free.  Address 
HENCH  &  lfilOMU OLX>«  Mfr>s%  York,  Pa- 


SILVER- 
PLATED 


NUT-PIC 


These  silver-plated  nut-picks  sell  in  jewelry-stores  for 
50  cents  a  set  and  upward,  but  by  contracting  with  ihe 
manufacturers  for  an  enormous  number  of  sets  we  bo  hi 
them  at  a  price  which  enables  us  to  make  the  very  libera! 
offer  below.  The  reduced  illustration  shows  the  set  in  fco.x. 

tj 

These    s  i  1  v  e  r-p  1  a  t  e  d 
nut-picks  are  five  inches s 
long,  made  of  fine  steeL, 
and  silver-plated.  They 
have  handsomely  turned 
handles,  and  are  one  of 
the  most  popular  styles. 
Every  family  needs  a  set 
of  nut-picks. 

Each  set  of  these  silver- 
plated  nut-picks  comes  in 
a  cloth-lined  box  which 
measures  5^  inches  long, 
3  inches  wide  and  %  of 
an  inch  thick.  They  make 
a  handsome  as  well  as  a 
useful  present. 

t£^*  d& 


Has 


♦ 
♦ 

s 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

J  (  fThen  this  offer  in  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club.) 

t      Postage  paid  by  as.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

♦  ♦  »  ♦  ♦  »«  »♦»♦♦♦♦»♦«»♦  »»♦»♦♦♦»  »♦»♦♦»♦»♦♦  ♦  ♦  »  o  »♦  »♦»■»♦■» 


Premium  No.  125 

This  Set  of  Six  Silver-plated  Nut-picks  Given 
FREE  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year  and  this  Set  of  Six  Silver^ 
plated  Nut-picks  for  50  cents  


FREE 


50  Cents 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  WHITEWASHING 

Well  wash  the  ceiling  by  wetting  it 
twice  -with  water,  laying  on  as 
much  as  can  well  be  floated  on, 
then  rub  the  old  color  up  with  a 
stumpy  brush,  and  wipe  off  with  a  large 
sponge.  When  this  is  done,  stop  all  cracks 
■with  whiting  and  plaster  of  Paris.  When 
dry,  claricole  with  size  and  a  little  of  the 
whitewash.  If  very  much  stained,  when 
this  is  dry  paint  those  parts  with  turps, 
color,  and  if  necessary  claricole  again.  To 
make  the  whitewash,  take  a  dozen  pounds  of 
whiting  (in  large  balls),  break  them  up  in  a 
pail,  and  cover  with  water  to  soak.  During 
this  time  melt  over  a  slow  fire  four  pounds 
of  common  size,  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  palette-knife  or  small  trowel,  rub  up  fine 
about  a  dessert-spoonful  of  blue-black  with 
water  to  a  fine  paste ;  then  pour  the  water 
off  the  top  of  the  whiting,  and  with  a  stick 
stir  in  the  black ;  when  well  mixed  stir  in 
the  melted  size,  and  strain.  When  cold  it 
is  fit  for  use.  If  the  jelly  is  too  stiff  for 
use,  beat  it  well  up  and  add  a  little 
cold  water.  Commence  whitewashing  over 
the  window  and  so  work  from  the  light ;  lay 
off  the  work  into  that  done,  and  not  all  in 
one  direction,  as  in  painting.  Distemper 
color  of  any  tint  may  be  made  by  using  any 
other  color  instead  of  the  blue-black— as 
ocher,  chrome,  Dutch  pink,  raw  sienna  for 
yellows  and  buff;  Venetian  red,  burnt 
sienna,  Indian  red  or  purple  brown  for  reds ; 
celestial  blue,  ultramarine,  indigo  for  blues ; 
red  and  blue  for  purple,  gray  or  lavender ; 
red  lead  and  chrome  for  orange ;  Brunswick 
green  for  greens.— The  Decorator's  Gazette. 

a. 

STREET-RAILWAY  DATA 

A  street-railway  journal  gives  some  amus- 
ing data  on  the  greatness  and  possibilities 
of  the  electric  railway.  It  is  shown  that 
every  day  the  street-ears  in  the  United  States 
carry  as  many  passengers  as  there  are  in- 
habitants in  Greater  Xew  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  To  purchase  the 
street-railways  would  take  all  of  the  $525,- 
500,000  of  gold,  the  8120,000,000  of  silver,  the 
8400,000,000  of  certificates,  the  8225,000,000  of 
national-bank  notes,  and  the  $250,000,000 
of  United  States  treasury  notes  in  circula- 
tion. If  the  street-railways  were  to  be  sold 
the  sum  realized  would  easily  pay  the  debt 
of  the  United  States.  The  street-railways 
carry  every  year  not  less  than  2,660,000,000 
passengers,  as  against  the  535,000,000  carried 
annually  on  the  182,000  miles  of  steam  roads 
in  the  States.  The  average  electric  car 
travels  120  miles  a  day ;  each  of  its  wheels 
makes  84,500  revolutions,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year  passes  over  8,000,000  rail-joints. 
Yet  with  all  this  constant  wear  and  oppor- 
tunity for  accident  and  breakage,  a  passenger 
is  as  safe  on  a  trolley-ear  as  in  the  retirement 
of  his  own  home.  Only  one  in  23,000,000 
passengers  is  killed,  and  only  one  in  800,000 
is  injured  in  any  way.  A  statistician 
who  delights  in  curious  problems  has  been 
calculating  that  if  a  man  were  to  spend  his 
time  on  the  stre  et-cars  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  present  a  'damage  claim  against  the 
company,  he  w  ould  have  to  travel  one  hour 
a  day  for  thirty-one  years,  and  spend  §1,130 
in  ear-fare,  bei.ore  he  would  be  hurt.  Before 
his  time  for  heing  killed  would  come  he 
would  be  a  patriarch  of  five  and  a  half 
centuries,  having  been  continually  on  the 
ears,  night  a  nd  day. 

THE  AGE  OF  AN  OYSTER 

.  He  who  wisihes  may  find  out  the  exact  age 
of  an  oyster,  though  he  has  not  the  telltale 
evidence  in  t<;eth.  The  lines  in  the  groove  of 
the  hinge  of  the  shell  tell  the  whole  story, 
each  line  rep  resenting  a  year.  An  oyster  is  of 
age  at  four  y  ears ;  that  is,  he  is  old  enough  to 
vote,  take  c.tre  of  a  family  and  go  to  market. 
Going  to  market  is  a  disastrous  undertaking 
for  a  four-y  ear-old  oyster  if  particularly  pal- 
atable. By  this  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
after  an  ouster  has  passed  the  four-layer 
period  and  .'has  five,  six  or  even  ten  wrinkles 
on  his  shell  he  is  a  back  number.  Indeed, 
there  are  records  of  oysters  being  eaten  just 
after  celebrating  their  thirtieth  birthday, 
and  in  most  cases  they  formed  a  delicious 
meal.  Thirty  is  an  unusual  age  for  an  oyster 
to  attain.,  because  few  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  1  .ve  so  long.  If  left  to  enjoy  life  in 
his  own  way,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
oyster  would  become  an  octogenarian  or 
even  a  centenarian. 

Captain  Cochran  on  his  last  trip  to  Fulton 
market  brought  in  an  oyster  found  on  his 
beds  that  is  believed  to  be  at  least  thirty-five 
years  old.— -Fishing  Gazette. 


SOME  BIG  COUNTIES 

Between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the 
Atlantic  there  are  a  dozen  counties  that  con- 
tain more  than  5,000  square  miles.  One  of 
these  is  Aroostook,  the  northeastern  county 
of  Maine,  which  has  an  area  of  6,800  square 
miles,  but  little  less  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Wales,  and  forty-two  times  that  of  the 
Republic  of  Andorra.  Another  is  Dade 
county,  Florida,  in  which  are  the  Florida 
Everglades.  This  has  an  area  of  5,600  square 
miles,  which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Cherry  county,  Nebraska.  In  the  state  of 
Minnesota  we  find  three  counties,  Beltrami, 
Itasca  and  St.  Louis,  each  of  which  covers 
more  than  5,000  square  miles.  St.  Louis 
county  contains  the  city  of  Duluth,  which 
has  more  than  35,000  inhabitants.  In  Idaho 
we  have  two  counties,  Idaho  and  Bingham, 
which  cover  an  area  of  more  than  10,000 
square  miles  each.  Pecos  and  El  Paso 
counties  in  Texas  contain  16,000  square 
miles.  Arapahoe  county,  Colorado,  has  5,250 
square  miles,  a  part  of  which  is  made  up  of 
the  area  covered  by  the  city  of  Denver.  Routt 
county  covers  6,000  square  miles.  In  Oregon 
are  six  counties,  in  Washington  three,  in 
Nevada  seven,  and  in  California  seven  that 
have  each  more  than  5,000  square  miles.  The 
largest  county  in  the  United  States  is  San 
Bernardino,  east  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
It  covers  21,000  square  miles,  an  area  5,000 
miles  larger  than  that  of  New  Jersey,  Del- 
aware, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  com- 
bined, or  half  the  area  of  the  state  of  New 
York.— Harper's  Young  People. 


A  HUGE  UMBRELLA 

One  of  the  latest  plans  submitted  to  the 
exhibition  commissioners  is  that  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  colossal  umbrella.  The  ingeni- 
ous person  who  proposes  this  so-called  clou 
is  a  lime.  Percha  Giverne,  who  keeps  a  walk- 
ing-stick and  gingham  emporium  in  the  Rue 
de  Turbigo.  Her  exhibition  umbrella,  or 
parasol,  as  she  terms  it,  is  intended  as  a 
shelter  for  persons  unable  to  find  room  in 
the  cafes  of  the  universal  fair  during  a 
shower  of  rain  or  in  bad  weather  generallj". 
The  handle  of  the  gigantic  gingham  would 
be  a  hollow  metal  column,  with  landings 
and  cafes  thereon,  and  also  theaters  or 
music-halls.  On  the  top,  over  the  covering 
or  urhbrella  proper,  which  would  be  gar- 
nished with  colored  lamps,  Mme.  Percha 
Giverne  suggests  that  a  cupola  containing  a 
restaurant  should  be  put.  She  also  proposes 
that  the  cupola  in  question  should  revolve, 
thus  allowing  people,  while  eating  their 
luncheons  or  dinners,  to  get  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  exhibition. 
There  is,  of  course,  to  be  no  climbing  in 
this  umbrella  tower,  as  lifts  could  be  ar- 
ranged something  after  the  Eiffel  plan.  The 
commissioners  have  been  so  interested  in 
the  colossal  umbrella  project  that  they  have 
sent  it  for  examination  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  admission  of  private 
plans,  who  will  have  to  see  if  the  thing  can 
be  carried  out  as  a  practical  scheme,  and  if 
sufficent  space  can  be  afforded  for  it  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars. 

THE  BANK  CLERK  WAS  ANSWERED 

An  old  Pennsylvania  farmer  recently  came 
into  possession  of  a  cheek  for  8200.  He  had 
little  experience  with  checks,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  could  not  muster  up  the  courage  to 
have  it  cashed.  Finally,  while  on  a  trip  to 
Philadelphia,  he  summoned  up  nerve  enough, 
and  strolling  into  the  bank,  presented  the 
cheek. 

The  teller  glanced  at  it  hastily,  and  then, 
after  the  fashion  of  his  kind,  brusquely 
asked:  < 

"What  denomination?" 

"Lutheran,  gol  durn  it!  But  what's  that 
got  tew  do  with  it  ?"  as  brusquely  replied  the 
old  farmer,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
bank  official  and  bystanders.— Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

A  GLUE  CEMENT 

This  is  unrivaled  for  cementing  paper, 
cloth,  leather,  earthenware,  wood,  etc.  Soak 
one  pound  of  whitefish  glue  for  four  hours 
in  thirty  fluid  ounces  of  cold  water ;  turn 
into  a  glue-pot  and  slowly  stir  in  four  ounces 
of  dry  white  lead  previously  mixed  in  two 
fluid  ounces  of  hot  water.  Place  the  glue- 
pot  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes ;  then  allow 
the  contents  to  cool  to  about  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  This  temperature  achieved, 
stir  in  vigorously  four  fluid  ounces  of  ninety- 
per-cent  alcohol,  and  the  cement  is  complete. 
It  will  dry  very  rapidly  when  applied  to  any 
material,  is  nonelastic  and  extremely  hard. 
Should  it  be  required  pliable,  add  from  two 
to  four  ounces  of  glycerin. 


AFTERNOON 
OFF 

Tied  down  to 
housework,  to 
the  scrubbing 
br  ush  and 
bucket,  to  the 
dish  pan  and 
housecloth,  is 
the  condition 

of  the  woman  who  still  uses  soap  in 
her  cleaning.  On  the  other  hand 
the  woman  who  uses  Gold  Dust 

has  her  work  all  done  by  noon,        WAchSnrt  Pn»*A/rlof» 
does  as  she  pleases  in  the  after-         TTCI»lllliy  IUtVUcI 

noon.  With  Gold  Dust  she  does  her  cleaning  with  half  the  effort, 
in  half  the  time  and  at  half  the  cost  as  with  soap  or  any  other 
cleanser.    For  greatest  economy  buy  our  large  package. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY    Chicago   StLou*   New  York  Boston 


Send  no 
Money. 


$17,95  BUYS  THE  BICYCLE  &  GAS  LAMP 


Wonder  Offer.  Just  Think— A  Beautiful  HIeh  Grade '99 
Model  $40  Bicycle  and  a  Fine  Highly 
Nickeled  $3.50  6as  Lamp  for  $17.95. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  ii  you  live  within  400  mile, 
of  Chicago,  but  send  this 
adv.,  state  if  Ladies'  or  Gents'  is  desired,  and  we'll 
send  this  our  >t»i»  Model  HCKO.N"  Bleyeleby 
express  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination;  when  it 
arrives  examine  it  critically  and  if  found  just  as 
represented,  the  grandest  bicycle  value  on  earth  and 
fully  equal  to  others*  S«>5  and  *40  bicycles* 
then  pay  the  express  agent  our  apeclal  price 
$17.95  and  expressage.  Pay  nothing  if  nnsatie- 
^_  factory.  If  you  live  over  400  miles  from  Chicago  send 
$1.00  deposit  and  we'll  ship  it  C.O.D.  for  $16.95  on 

____  _  _.   .  above  conditions. 

OUR  HURON  Bicycle  at  $17.95  is  wonderful  value,  a  rare  bargain,  and  Is  Ingured  for  one  year  by 
,,„  ,,  mi*  written  Binding  Guarantee.    It's  made  by  the  best  expert  bicycle  builders 

that  money  can  employ  from  strictly  first-class  material,  beautifully  finished  and  is  equal  to  any  $35.00 
bicycle  ever  built.  It  has  every  improvement,  all  the  good  points  and 
no  defects.  Made  from  \%  in.  best  cold  drawn  steel  tubing  with  latest 
Arch  Crown  Fork;  2}i  in.  drop  in  hanger;  fine  highly  nickeled  crank* 
with  6>£  in.  throw;  large  handsome  detachable  sprockets; 
genuine  Westley  hubs;  best  elm  wood  rims;  full  ball-bearing* 

    with  ball-retainers;  our  own  guaranteed  tires;  strictly  dust-' 

proof.  Take  your  ehoiee  of  Men's  22  or  24  in. ;  Ladies'  20  or  22  in.  Frame.  Any  style  handlebar 
68  to  96  Gear;  Black,  Green  or  Maroon  colors.    Complete  Set  of  Tool*  Free. 

MORGAN  &  WRIfiHT  TIRFS  fitted  for  $2.00  extra,  or  $19.95  in  all.   When  ordering  state  if  th« 

l»unUHI1«  Iftniuni    unco  Morgan  &  Wright  or  our  regular  tire  is  wanted.  <  

A  $3  50  fiA*5  LAMP  FREE  with  every  bicycle.  No  extra  charge.   The  Lamp  Is  Free.   Burns  Acetylene  gas 
*~  generated  from  carbide  which  all  druggists  sell.   Gives  a  light  20  times  brighter  than  any 

oil  lamp;  made  irom  solid  brass,  highlv  nickeled.  This  beautiful  $3.50  Gas  Lamp  is  free  with  every  order.  Don't  delay, 
order  today.  THE  I_OTTIS  Z.  VEHON  CO.,  155-15?  W.  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  IU. 


FINE  '99  BICYCLES 

$9.00  up. 

Write  for  Bis  Free  Catalog- 


Don't  Pay  Three  Profits 

If  you  are  going  to  pay  for  a  carriage  why  not  pay  the  least  you 
can  for  the  best  vehicle  ?  Get  all  you  can  in  material  and  workman- 
1  ship— pay  as  little  as  you  can  for  handling  and  "extras." 
I      Tou  save  the  jobber's  commission  and  the  retailer's  profit  when 
you  buy  direct  from  the  factory.   You  pay  the  cost  of  mating  with 
one  moderate  profit  added.   "We  are  not  agents,  but  manufacturers 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  phaetons,  wagons,  harness  and  horse 
accessories.   Everything  guaranteed.   "With  our  illustrated  catalogue 
you  can  order  easily  and  safely.  If  what  you  order  does  not  suit,  send 
it  back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.    First,  get  the  catalogue.  You  are  welcome  to  copy. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


FREE 


RING  BRACELET 

BOYS,  GIRLS  and  LADIES,  send  us  your  full  address 
and  we  will  mail  you  at  once  12  packages  of  our  FRA- 
GRAxnT  PERFUME  (in  sachet  form),  to  sell  among 
friends  at  10  cents  each.  When  sold,  remit  us  the  money,  and  we  will  forward 
you  postpaid,  for  your  trouble,  three  elegant  presents,  viz :   A  handsome, 
old  or  silver  plated  CHAIN  BRACELET  (with  lock  and  key),  also  a  beautiful  EN- 
GRAVED GOLD  SHELL  BAND  RING,  together  with  a  handsome  brilliant  imitation 
DIAMOND  SC^RF  PIN.  providing  you  sell  Perfume  and  make  returns  within  30  days. 
Order  12  packages  at  once,  an<__address  PERF CBE  CO.,  Drawer  1,  BRID6EWATER,  CO-ifi. 


«  «  Only  Rheumatic 
Cure  in  the  World 
Guaranteed  to  Cure 
or  Money  Refunded. 


$1.00  a  bottle, 
3  bottles  $2.50 
with  Guarantee. 


Rheumatic 

Gout  cur£ 

Annual  Free  Distribution  of  100,000 
Bottles  During  April  and 
May  Only 

THE  GREAT  PHYSICIAN'S  GIFT  TO  SUFFERERS 


Dr.  Swift.  America's  famous  physician,  in  re- 
sponse to  thousands  of  requests  from  rheumatic 
sufferers  all  over  the  country,  has  decided  to 
inaugurate  an  annual  free  distribution  of  his 
world-famed  Rheumatic  and  Gout  Cure  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May  of  each  year,  thus 
enabling  every  one  to  get  started  on  the  road  to 
speedy  recovery. 

Last  year  at  this  time  Dr.  Swift  gave  away 
thousands  of  bottles,  hut  the  free  supply  gave  out 
early  and  many  were  disappointed  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  set,  therefore  he  takes  this 
method  of  stating  that  the  present  100.000  bottles 
will  doubtless  be  exhausted  before  the  close  of 
May,  and  therefore  all  rheumatic  sufferers  should 
write  without  delay. 

Each  bottle  contains  enough  medicine  to  cure 
all  recent  cases,  or  cases  that  have  not  become  so 
deep-seated  as  to  require  regular  treatment. 

Over  3,000  physicians  are  to-day  using  Dr. 


Swift's  formula  in  regular  practice  in  the  worst 
cases,  because  it  cures  97  times  in  100. 

Thousands  have  been  cured  in  every  state  from 
rheumatism  and  gout  in  all  forms,  and  it  is  to-day 
a  well-established  fact  in  medical  circles  that  the 
Swift  system  of  treatment  is  the  only  true  one  and 
the  only  one  which  is  or  can  be  guaranteed  to 
cure  or  money  refunded. 

The  "Chicago  Medical  Times"  says  Dr.  Swift's 
discovery  "is  astonishing  practitioners  every- 
where, for  the  reported  cures  are  astonishing  to  a 
degree." 

To  all  who  will  write  Dr.  Swift,  Swift  Building. 
New  York  City,  inclosing  10  cents  in  stamps  to 
pay  postage  and  packing,  free  bottles  will  be  sent, 
if  applied  for  before  the  100,000  bottles  are  ex- 
hausted. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  this  quantity  be 
increased  or  the  time  limit  extended. 
Book  about  rheumatism  free. 
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THE  FARM  AINO  FlRESIOUe 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  will  send  any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  this  paper  one  year,  for  40  CENTS 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club. J 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady- 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Bach.  ' 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  In 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BKEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EX.TRA  on  skirt,  tea-ggtcn  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  7623.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust. 


No.  7635.— Lad il.-  'S?il,*e',Jacket.  io  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  im-hes  bust. 


No.  6459.— Ladies'  and  misses'  Sunbonnets. 
The  two  patterns  for  10  cents.  Cut  In  two 
sizes— Misses'  and  Ladies'. 


No.  7639— Ladies' Bos-plaited  No.  7616.-Ladies'  Tr/OKED  or 

Shirt-waist.  10  cents.  B,  CoE°B?,SHiR,T0-WAI1sTn  }°\ 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  sl2e3>  32>  34>  3*'  38  and  40  lncnes 
bust. 


bust. 


No.  7632.— Ladies'  Six-sored  Skirt 
U  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7614.— Ladies'  Waist,  with  Draped 
"Vest.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7453—Ladies'  Three-piece  Skirt.  11c. 
Sizes,  22,  -24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7605.— Boys'  kilt  Costume. 
10  cents.    Sizes,  2  and  4  years. 


No.  7641.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  "bust. 
No.  7632.— Ladies'  Six-gored  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist 


No.  7630.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7628.— Child's  Apron.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  i  and  6  years. 


No.  7631.— Child's' Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  6  months,  L  2.and  4  yearst . 


No.  7626.— Child's  Dress.   10  cents. 
Sizesffijoonths-,  1,  2  and  i  years/  • 


No.  7610.— Ladies'  Waist,  with  Circuxa  b 
Bertha.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No-  7607.— Ladies'  Skirt.   11  cents. 
'  "Sizes,  22,  24,26,  28-and  30  Inches  waist. 


No.  7508.— Ladies'  Wrapper.  11c. 
.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36, 48 .and  40  inches  bust. 
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ALL  ABOUT 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Why  the  improved  and  patent  protected  "Alpha"  disc 
machines  are  as  much  superior  to  the  older  types  of  separators 
first  made  by  the  De  Laval  Company  and  now  by  several 
imitators  as  are  such  older  pattern  machines  to  gravity  setting. 

Send  for  new  March,  1899  De  Laval  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


General  offices: 
74  cortlandt  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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$15.90  BUYS  THE  MACHINE  AND  CHAIR. 


A  Rare  Bargain.  An  Elegant  H igh  Grade,  Latest  Improved  $35 
Sewing  Machine  and  a  Beautiful  Chair  to  match  Tor  £15.90> 

SEND  NO  MONEY  ifyoulivewithin  *°°miIesof  ChicaS°' but  sendthi! 

Ariv  *n<*  we'll  ship  this  oar  latest  Improved 
Clayton  High  Arm  7-Oruwer  Sewing  Machine  by  freight  C.O.D. 
subject  to  examination.  When  it  arrives  examine  it  critically  and  if  found 
just  as  represented,  nn  unparalleled  bargain  and  the  handsomest 
machine  yon  ever  saw,  then  pay  the  agent  our  special  price,  015.94)  and 
freight  charges,  tf.ke  it  home  and  give  it  three  months'  trial.  If 
unsatisfactory'  in  any  respect  return  it  any  time  within  three  months  and 
we'll  instantly  refund  your  money.  If  you  live  over  400  miles  from 
Chicago  send  #1.00  deposit  and  we'll  ship  on  above  conditions. 

>THE  CLAYTON  at  *15-90  is  beyond  compare.   It  s  bu 

,  expert  sewing  —  —   

machine   mechanics,     possesses  the 


good  points  and  improvements  of  all 
high  grade  machines  with  no  defects, 
and  is  adapted  to  sew  the  lightest  or 
heaviest  cloths.  A  written  '40  year 
gnamntee    Rent   with  eneh 
machine.     Hade    with  piano 
polished  solid  antique  oak  cabinet, 
latest  '99  skeleton  frame,  beautiful 
bent  cover,  adjustable  ballbearing 
treadle,  positive   foremotion  drop 


SEWING  MACHINES 

$8.50  up. 
ALL  MAKES. 

Write  for  Ble  Free 
Catalogue* 


For  Correct  Lists 
FLOWERS  BELOW 

TheWomans  Home  Journal 

Established  in  1876  and  one  of  the  best  FAMILT  MAGAZLVES  in  the  English  language,  has  recently 
been  removed  to  Boston,  the  literary  center  of  America,  where  it  will  hereafter  be  published  gTeatly  improved 
in  every  respect.  In  order  to  attract  attention  at  once,  we  have  devised  this  contest.  Below  are  given  the 
names  of  EIGHT  POPULAR  FLOWERS,  the  letters  of  each  being  changed  from  their  regular  order. 
CA-N"  YOC  SAME  THE  FLOWERS?   HERE  THEY  ARE: 

1    .tCnlps  S    PppoT  5    Goldman  ?    Sepa  Etwe« 

3  Baste  4  Tsnap  6   Ghimorn  Goryl  8  TJns  Wolfer 

EVERYBODY  IS  GUARANTEED  A  PRIZE 

Who  Succeeds  in  Naming  Four  or  More  Flowers  Correctly 

t~>i—>!»  Mr-fiK  /*  di-m-1  the  contestant  naming  the  Entire  List  of  Eight  4H"^E/~>  i~\f~~\ 
I^fcliVlfciJVltStitC  Flowers  correctly  will  receive  tJ|)^OU.UU 


The  contestant  sending  nearest  the  full  correct  list  will  receive  S50.00:  the  next  nearest,  £25.00;  the  nest 
nearest,  gis.oo.  All  others  who  name  correctly  at  least  four  flowers  WILL  RECEIVE  A  HAMJSOME 
PRIZE.  If  two  or  more  contestants  tie  for  any  of  the  larger  prizes,  the  prizes  will  be  EQUALLY  DIVIDED. 
There  is  only  one  condition,  the  same  to  all  who  enter,  of  which  you  will  be  promptly  notified  by  mail,  if 
successful.  DO  SOT  SESD  MOSEY  WITH  YOUR  ANSWER. 

HOW  THE  AWARDS  ARE  TO  BE  MADE 

As  soon  as  possible  after  your  answer  can  be  reached  after  its  receipt  by  us,  it  will  be  given  in  charge  of 
the  Awarders  for  examination  as  to  its  correctness.  Then  you  will  receive  direct  from  the  Awarders  their 
report  in  a  Sealed  Envelope-  Could  Anything  be  Fairer  f  Send  in  your  list  at  once,  together  with  a  plainly 
written,  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope,  and  win  one  of  these  Fine  Prizes-  Contest  closes  July  4th. 
"Write  your  name  and  full  address  very  plainly. 


THE  W0MANS  HOME  JOURNAL, 


Room  49,  Sturtevant  Bldg-. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


feed,   highly  nickeled 

I  drawer  pulls,  the  best  and  most  scientific  high  arm  head  made*  latest  needle  bar,  adjustable 
\  presser  foot,  self-threading  perfect  tension  shuttls,  adjustable  bearings,  nearly  noiseless  shuttle  carrier 
■  latest  improved  tension  liberator,  loose  wheel,  new  patent  automatic  bobbin  winder,  patent  dress  guard, 
3S  attachments  free  with  which  you  can  do  any  known  kind  of  plain  and  fancy  work.  Oar  free 
instruction  boob  tells  how  to  do  it. 

BEAUTIFUL  $4.50  CHAIR  FREE  with  each  machine.  There*s  positively  no  extra  charge.  The  price  of  the 
.  machine  is  $15.90;  the  chair  Is  free*    It's  a  work  of  art  and  an  ornament 

to  any  home.  Furniture  dealers'  bargain  price  is  $4.50  forthe  same  chair.  Made  from  choice  selected  quartered  oak  to  match 
machine,  piano  polished,  beautifully  om^yj-yt^.  best  band  made  cane  seat.  The  chair  Is  free  with  every  order.  It's  a 
wonder  offer.  THE  LOOS  Z.  VEHON'  CO.,  155*15?  Vt\  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  DOWH 

Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us  with  81.00  and  we 
will  send  you  this  HIGH  GRADE  1899  MODEL 
$50.00  VICTJNA  BICY- 
CLE by  express,  C.  O.  D.. 
ect  to  examination.  Ex- 
amine it  at  your  express 
office  and  ifyou  find  it  a 
genuine  1699  model  HIGH 
GRADE  $50.00  VICUNAt 
the  grandest  bargain  yen 
ever  eaworheardof  androu 
are  convinced  It  Is  worth 
$10.  00  to  $15.00  more  than 
any  wheel  advertised  by 
other  houses  op  to  $25.00, 
pay  your  express  agent 
the  balance.  $14.95 
and  express  charges. 

THE  VICUNA 

IS  COVERED  BY  A  BI5D- 
ISO  GTABAIfTES.  Frame 
Is  22  or  2i  inch,  made 

from  best  seamless  tubing,  finest  two-piece  Den  tea  hanger,  finest  fall  ball  bearings.  Mason  arch  crown,  enameled  black, 
ereen  or  maroon,  highly  nickel  finished.  Delhi  padded  saddle,  up  or  down  torn  handle  bars,  best  Doyle  pedals,  HIGH 
GRADE  GUARANTEED  REGAL  PSEUSAT1C  TIRES,  fine  leather  bag,  complete  with  all  tools  and  repair  outfit, 
ORDER  TODAY.    T0t  CA33IAEB  350. 00  EVERY M05TH  SELLTSG  THESE  WHEELS  AT  825.00. 
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CATALOGUE  FEEE. 

For  SI.OO 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

we  furnish  a  Gas  Laaip,  the  exact  same  lamp  as  is  now  being  widely  advertised  as  a  premium, 
with  a  bicycle  as  a  REGULAR  $4.00  ACETYLENE  GAS  LA3P,  bat  we  do  not  guarantee  or  recommend  It* 


£ 

a 


No.  717 — Canopy -Top  Surrey,  with  double  fen- 
ders. Price,  complete,  with  curtains  all  around,  storm 
apron,  sunshade,  lamps  and  pole  or  shafts,  $68 ;  just 
as  good  as  sells  for  $100. 


PROFIT  FOR  MAKER  ONLY. 

We  manufacture  170  styles  of  vehicles  and65  styles  of  harness  and 
sen  them  to  you  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  In 
fact,  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  In 
the  world  selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  When  you  buy  on 
this  plan  you  pay  only  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer. 

No  traveling  expenses,  no  losses,  no  agent's  commission  and 
no  dealer's  profits. 

We  Have  Ho  Agents, 

preferring  to  deal  with  you  direct.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  we  can  reach 
you  and  save  you  money.  We  ship  our 
vehicles  and  harness  anywhere  for  ex- 
amination and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

We.  Manufacture  Everything 

we  sell, 


and  we  can  assure  you  of  good  quality 
from  beginning  to  end ;  good  wood  work, 


No.  ISO— Double  I 
hftmp«gfr  with  nickel 
mlngs.  Complete  with  col- 
lars and  hitch  straps,  $20.  As 
good  as  sells  for  $30. 


good  iron  and  steel,  good  paint  and  varnish,  good  finish,  good  trimmings,  fine  style 
and  the  largest  selection  In  the  land.    Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  FBLE. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manfg*  Go*  akha^Ttot^umi 

f  S4.95  buys  a  Man's  All  Wool  Suit 

of  Rich  Blue  Serge,  warranted  Best  Fast  Color,  Guaranteed 
equal  in  quality,  style  and  looks  to  others'  best  S  10  Suits. 

TUC  M  AT  FR I A  I  13  ^ali'6  Best  All-wool  Serge,  famous  everywhere  for  its  perfect  weave,  soft  feel 
IMC  1TI  H  I  L  n  I  HL         ricfc,  tie^p  blue  color.  The  cloth  was  woven  by  America's  best  woolen  mill,  from  fine 
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Pulverizing  Harrow  i 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER.  jj 

For  all  soils  and  all  'work.  Crushes,  cuts.  jj 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels.  Cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron — practically  in- 
destructible. Cheapest  riding  harrow  and 
best  pulverizer  on  earth.  Sizes  3  to  13%  feet 

6  Ell?  AH  TDfAl   To  be  returned  at  my  eipensa  ij 

uCnl    UN    In  lit  L  if  not .  entirely  satisfactory.  J 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  j] 

Minneapolis,  Louisville,  San  Francisco  and  other  points.  ij 
Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.t 

Irlillington,  N.  J.,  or  Chicago,  111.  p 

■££££££££££££££££3-££££3!3!£3!3!ffi1 

!! 


PIANOS  or  ORGANS 

One  Years  Trial 

All  freight  paid  by  us  if  not  satisfactory 

OVER  50  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 


FREE 


^kmj .... 


picked  wool  yarn,  dyed  by  a  new  process  and  cannot  fade. 

year  around  wear;  is  firmly  woven,  will  positively  not  fade  or  wear  shiny,  and  will  wear  lite  leather 


It  is  medium  weight  and  suitable  for 
. .  md  will  wear  lite  leather.  It's  exact- 
ly the  same  cloth  used  in  the  serge  suits  that  retail  everywhere  for  $10.00.  Re- 
member we  will  sell  only  1800  suits  at  $4.95 — after  they're  gone  the  price  will  be 
$9.00.    Don't  delay,  but  order  today  before  they  are  all  gone. 
TVDTDT  CHIT  TAIt  ft  DC  will  mate  the  suit  in  the  latest  sack  style  to  fit 
CAT  Cm  OUII    IHILUnp  perfect;  line  it  with  Holman's  celebrated  far- 
mer satin,  pipe  it  with  Skinner's  AAA  satin,  pad  it  extra  well,  use  best  grade  of  can- 
vass, and  sew  every  seam  with  pure  silk  and  linen  thread. 

OrUn  Ufj  MflNFY  ^ut  seD(*  tD's  ad?"  w*th  your  ne*Snt>  weight,  chest,  waist  

OCnjU  l»w  rflUPlEf  crotch  measure.  We'llsendthe  suit  by  express  C.O.D.  and  allow  you  to  exam' 
Ine  and  try  It  on  before  yon  pay  one  cent.  If  found  exactly  as  represented,  the  greatest  bargain  on  earth 
and  worth  double  our  price,  then  pay  ezp.  agent  $4.95  and  expressage  and  take  the  suit.  Pay  nothing  if  unsatisfactory. 
Illf  CCI  I  iQflf.  CIIITC  AT  $A  for  advertising  purposes.  After  they  are  gone  the  price  goes  back 
SELL  IQUU  QUI  IP  Ml  ^tiaJ^tQnft-T,ftm»,0  flt  $4.95  after  1800  are  sold.  Order 
Quick  or  they'll  be  gone.  Don't  suss  this  wonder  chance.  THE  LOUIS  2.  TEHoS  CO.  13*  VT,  Jaeluon  SU  Chicago, 111* 


WE  MAKE 

other  suits  from 
96.95  to  SI3.96. 
Write  for  free 

samples  of  cloth. 


J!  o  money  in  advance.  Safe  delivery  at  your  depot  insured.  Instal-  . 
ments.   Easy  payments.   Our  new  1899  Catalogue  shows  it  all.   Send  for  £ 

ih^laVou°ho'ftogSua  Handsome  Premium  Free.  1 

Don't  buy  elsewhere  Prpmilim  RnnL  Organs  from  £25.00  I 
until  you  have  seen  our  riciiuuni  uuurv.  Up.  Pianos  from  4? 
8155.00  up.  Our  new  1899  Coupon  entitles  you  to  deduct  S10.00  from  the  a 
price  of  any  Oigan,  or  $20.00  from  any  Piano.   We  give  more  for  the 

money  than  any  Company  in  the  World.    You  can  prove 
it  by  sending  a  postal  card  for  the  largest  and  best  Catalogue  . 
in  the  world.   Our  Motto  :  (  • 

LARGE  SALES,  SMALL  PROFITS.  $ 

You  may  not  buy  from  us,  but  get  our  Catalogue.  It  will 
at  least  make  other  companies  come  down  to  our  prices.  We 
can  save  you  money  and  we  are  prepared  to  prove  it.  Our 
factorv,  with  its  enormous  capacity,  enables  us  to  sell  you  a 
high-grade  instrument  at  a  figure  much  below  that  of  any 
other  company  in  the  world.  ^  ) 

Incorporated  for  Fifty  Years.  We  Lead,  Others  Follow.    ^  | 

Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Company  i  > 

BOX  628    WASHINGTON,  N.  J.  i  » 


BUCKEYE 


HILLSIDE  °r  axlet" 
CULTIVATOR 


SAW=MILL  MACHINERY 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

The  celebrated  "  DeLoaeh "  Patent  Variable  Friction 
Feed  Saw-mllls  are  recognized  as  the  standard  in  mechan- 
ical skill.  Prices  from  8160.00  up.  Four  Horse  Power  war- 
ranted to  cut  2,000  feet  or  lumber  per  day. 

Send  for  large  catalogue  of  Suw-mlU«,  Shlngle-mill*. 
Planers,  Grlndlng.mlllft,  Ballln£>presaeft.  Water-wheeU, 

etc-  DeLOACH  NULL,  MFO.  CO., 

800  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 


MAN'S  i5TEEL  PICKET  FENCE 


A  Rare  Combination 


OF  BEAUTY 

AND  UTILITY. 

Combines  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  a  first-class  fence,  and 
beautifies  the  lawn  and  surroundings,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  property.  Takes  up  little  space,  harbors  no  weeds  and  i  s  At  rone  and 
durable.  It  greatly  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  Public  Grounds,  Parks, 
School  Lawns,  Church  Enclosures.  Cemetery  Lots,  etc.  Cheaper  than  a 
a;ood  wood  Picket  Fence^ — La.i.  Indefinitely.  Looks  best  and  is  best 
with  our  ornamental  steel  posts.  Catalogue,  circulars,  etc.,  FREE.  Address 
HARTMAN  MFO.  CO.  Box  S3.  Ellwood  City,  Pa.  or  R.13,  309  Broadway  N.Y.  City. 


_  Equipped  * 
_  with 


Most  wheel 
cultivators 
slide  In  hillside 
cultivation  and 
the  operator 
has  great  trou- 
ble to  keep  the 
wheels  off  the 
rows. 

We  have 

overcome 

all  this 

difficulty 
by  the  construction 
of  this 

Hillside 
Cultivator 


Spring:  Teeth 
Instead  of  Shovels 
if  desired. 

More  about  this 
machine  and  our 
Buckeye  Grain 
Drills.  Com- 
bined 
Grain 
and  Fer- 
tilizer 
Drills, 

Broadcast  Seeders, 
Hay  Rakes,  Cider 
Mills,  etc.,  in  our 
circulars  and  illus- 
trated catalogue.  They 
will  be  SENT  FREE. 
Better  write  for 

them  at  once. 


The  operator  can  adjust  the  wheel  at 
■uch  an  angle  as  to  gather  the  space 
lost  by  the  constant  tendency  to  slide. 


P.  P.  MAST 


17  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 
Branch  House,  Philadelphia. 


LARKIH  SOAPS 


AND  PREMIUMS-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkln  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 

Thelarkln  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkln  St,,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Our  Offer  Fully  Explained  Id  Farm  and  Fireside,  April  15th. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS', 

Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Pric  es.  30  per  cent,  saved.  s^*aB^RTX  ¥ 

kGuuranteed  two  years.  Write  at  once  for  new  beautifully  Illustrated  2t  0| 
f  page  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  In  larga  variety,  from  a  $10  cart  to \ 
—   the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from  .. ■ 
"A"  Grade.  844   everystate.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fair  and  Atlanta  Exposition.  * 
Wrlteto-day.   Catalogue  Freo.   ALLIANCE  CABBIA0E  00.,  213  East  Court  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 
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WOMEN'S  WORK  AND  PLACE 
IN  EUROPEAN  LIFE 


M 


BY  EDWARD  A.  STEIXER 

■ax y  thousands  of  American  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  will  at  least 
begin  to  read  this  article.  I  can  see 
them  by  their  firesides,  in  comfor- 
table rocking-chairs,  some  of  them  sur- 
rounded by  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  all  of 
them  by  its  comforts. 

Granting  that  both  are  missing,  that  some 
farmer's  wife  has  snatched  a  minute  from 
her  too  busy  day,  and  is  turning  these  leaves 
by  the  nickering  light  of  a  poor  lamp,  and 
can  scarce  read  them  because  there  are  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  grave  anxiety  in  her  heart, 
and  weariness  in  her  limbs.  Perhaps  she 
feels  the  pinching  pangs  of  poverty,  or  may- 
be some  storm-cloud  is  hanging  over  the  do- 
mestic horizon  and  she  feels  how  hard  is  the 
lot  of  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter.  Such  a 
one  I  want  to  take  on  a  trip  among  the 
women  of  her  class  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, and  I  am  sure  she  will  come  back 
praying  the  prayer  of  the  Jewish  woman,  "I 
thank  thee,  0  Lord  God!  that  thou  hast 
made  me  what  I  am !" 

Come  with  me,  then,  to  Russia,  and  as  you 
see  your  sister  in  her  coarse  linen  garb,  fem- 
inine-like you  ask,  "What  is  that?"  pointing 
to  a  sort  of  handle  just  near  her  waist-line. 
That  is  called  the  "okuo,"  and  is  espeeially 
made  that  the  husband  may  conveniently 
take  hold  of  his  wife  and  give  her  a  graceful 
whipping.  In  fact,  she  expects  her  beating 
as  regularly  as  you  do  your  bonnet,  with 
this  slight  difference— that  she  does  not  have 
to  coax  as  much  for  it.  If  you  wait  with  me 
till  Sunday,  when  the  inns  are  full  of  peas- 
ants and  the  peasants  are  full  of  "palenka," 
you  will  see  a  brave  little  woman  come  to  the 
door  of  the  drinking-place,  and  with  timid 
voice  ask  her  liege  lord  to  come  home  to  his 
bake-oven  and  his  cabbage  soup,  and  the 
reply  she  will  receive  is  unprintable,  and  the 
beating  she  gets,  if  she  persists  in  her  invi- 
tation, is  unmerciful. 

Among  the  southern  Slavs  the  girl  is  so 
much  stock  in  trade  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  She  invariably  does  all  the  hardest 
work.  She  drives  the  donkeys  to  market; 
she  helps  to  pull  the  plow  by  the  side  of  the 
donkey,  while  the  stupid  ass  of  a  husband  is 
driving  them  both.  As  you  look  at  these  poor, 
haggard,  broken-down,  toothless  women 
you  would  like  to  jump  into  the  field,  kick 
the  brute  of  a  husband,  hitch  him  to  the  plow 
and  make  him  pull.   My  dear  sisters,  that 


might  work  in  America,  but  it  is  not  the 
European  plan. 

The  proverbs  current  among  the  peasants 
will  prove  the  position  a  woman  occupies 
among  the  Slavs  better  than  the  report  of 
any  traveler,  no  matter  how  trustworthy  he 
may  be.  I  have  translated  a  few  of  them 
for  you.   Here  they  are  : 

"Beat  your  wife  and  your  horse  if  you 
want  them  to  obey  you." 

"Swing  your  cane  against  a  dog,  but  beat 
with  it  your  daughter." 

"The  wine  is  to  drink,  a  woman  to  be 
beaten." 

"Hit  the  wife  and  the  snake  in  the  head." 
That  you  may  see  how  these  things  look 
in  Slavic  I  will  give  one  in  the  original. 

"Ko  zenu  ne  bije  onj  covjek  nye."  (He 
who  does  not  beat  his  wife  is  no  man.) 

A  son  asks  his  father,  "What  must  I  get 
before  I  marry?"  The  answer  is,  "For  your 
wife  a  rod,  for  your  children  a  switch." 

Tou  ask  an  old  man,  "What  is  the  best 
tool  you  have  used  in  your  life?"  He 
answers,  "A  rod.  As  a  boy  I  used  it  against 
dogs,  as  a  man  against  my  wife,  and  now  it 
is  my  third  foot." 

The  only  person  in  a  Russian  village  who 
treats  his  wife  well  is  the  priest,  and  that 
not  because  he  is  so  good,  but  because  he  is 
permitted  t  o 
marry  but 
once,  and  if  he 
should  hasten 
his  wife's 
death  by  such 
erueltie s  he 
would  have 
to  remain  a 
faithful  wid- 
ower during 
the  rest  of  his 
e arth  1  y  pil- 
grimage. 

In  public  at 
least  no  hus- 
band sheds 
any  tears  for 
his  wife,  the 
outward  sign 
of  mourning 
being  a  piece 
of  crape  worn 
around  his 
arm,  and  that 
disappears  as  soon  as  he  marries  another 
wife,  which  often  occurs  in  two  months  after 
he  has  buried  his  first  one. 

A  woman  asks  her  husband  in  our  hearing, 
"Do  you  love  me  better  now  after  I  have 
borne  you  so  many  beautiful 
children  or  did  you  love  me 
better  before  ?"  To  which  he 
ungallantly  replies,  "I  would 
have  loved  you  best  if  I  had 
not  married  you  at  all." 

As  a  lovely  maiden  full  of 
grace  and  beauty  she  has 
given  herself  to  the  lad ;  she 
mothered  his  children ;  she 
did  all  of  the  domestic  and 
much  of  the  field  work.  Her 
beauty  fades  in  a  summer's 
night,  her  eyes  are  without 
luster,  her  cheeks  are  sunken, 
she  walks  bent  and  crooked, 
and  the  husband  no  more 
recognizes  her;  she  has 
grown  a  burden  to  him.  When 
she  dies  he  says,  "Twice  in 
his  life  is  a  man  happy ;  once 
when  he  marries  his  wife,  and 
again  when  he  buries  her." 
Millions  of  Slavic  women  live 
lives  little  short  of  slavery, 


scarcely  as  well  off  as  their 
Mohammedan  sisters,  who  do 
not  work,  but  are  like  birds  in 
a  golden  cage,  not  seldom  do- 
ing some  pecking,  for  the 
Turkish  husband,  contrary  to 
our  notion,  is  the  most  hen- 
pecked husband  in  the  world. 
Henpecked  not  by  one,  but 
often  by  half  a  dozen  of  them. 
Don't  you  pity  him  ? 

Let  us  go  into  Austria.  Here 
even  among  the  refined  classes 
the  position  of  a  woman  is  but 
little  short  of  that  of  a  ser- 
vant. She  blackens  her  hus- 
band's boots  should  they  have 
no  servant;  she  carries  the 
baggage  and  the  baby,  while 
he  walks  twirling  his  cane. 
The  woman's  place,  he  often 
says,  is  at  home  with  the  chil- 
dren, while  he  carouses  till 
midnight.  Tou  can  see  girls 
scarcely  out  of  their  teens 
working  on  the  tallest  buildings,  carrying 
brick  and  mortar  for  about  twenty  cents  a 
day. 

Digging  ditches,  wheeling  and  carrying 
heavy  loads,  breaking  stones  on  the  road, 

making  brick 
— all  this  work 
you  may  see 
performed  by 
women,  and 
the  highways 
are  full  of 
them,  with  a 
heavy  basket 
ontheir  backs. 
They  are  not 
u  n  h  a  p  p  y ; 
they  sing  at 
their  task; 
they  do  weep 
when  beaten 
by  their  hus- 
bands or  lov- 
ers, but  only 
because  it 
hurts. 

In  refined 
society  the 
man  at  the  ta- 
ble is  always 
helped  first,  he  receives  the  choicest  bits, 
and  is  as  much  spoiled  as  his  sister  is  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Girls  in  Austria 
seldom  marry  without  bringing  a  large  sum 
of  monej"  to  their  husbands.  Their  coffers 
have  to  be  full  of  the  finest  linens,  they  have 
to  furnish  the  house,  and  the  husband 
usually  starts  his  business  on  the  money  his 
wife  brings  him.  This  is  true  more  or  less 
of  all  the  continental  countries,  and  mar- 
riage on  the  European  plan  is  no  failure — for 
the  man.  You  miss  being  helped  into  and 
out  of  the  car  or  carriage,  unless  you  have 
bribed  the  conductor  or  coachman  into  po- 
liteness. No  Austrian  or  even  German  hus- 
band will  admit  that  his  wife  is  his  equal 
intellectually,  and  usually  she  is  not.  The 
reciprocal  relation  which  usually  exists  in 
America  is  practically  unknown  among  cer- 
tain classes,  and  a  woman  is  either  a  toy  or 
a  tool,  according  to  her  age  or  her  beauty. 
The  peace  which  is  the  chief  charm  of  many 
of  our  homes  is  often  absent,  and  as  a  Vien- 
nese lady  told  me,  "We  quarrel  as  regularly 
as  we  say  'Amen'  to  our  prayers." 

I  would  not  have  you  think,  though,  that 
there  are  not  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  happy  homes ;  there  are,  but  I 
think  that  in  nearly  every  one  of  them  the 
wife  is  subordinate  to  her  husband,  and 


accepts  this  fact  with  good  grace,  and  gener- 
ally speaking,  feels  herself  happy,  because, 
poor  thing,  she  doesn't  know  any  better. 
Should  you  and  I  be  visiting  over  there,  say 
in  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  in  country  or  city,  and 
if  I  should  be  as  attentive  to  you  as  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman  is  supposed  to  be  to  a  lady,  I 
should  find  myself  ridiculed  at  every  step, 
and  you,  my  dear  lady,  would  carry  your  own 
packages  to  the  station,  unless  you  would  hire 
somebody  to  do  it  for  you.  If  I  should  forget 
anything,  as  I  usually  do,  you  would  trot 
back  and  fetch  it  for  me,  and  you  would  take 
a  back  seat  generally  unless  you  were  reputed 
to  be  very  rich  or  you  were  very  young  and 
beautiful.  You  would  be  astonished  how 
much  attention  you  would  receive  then,  and 
you  would  be  shocked  at  the  easy  morals  of 
the  men  and  their  unguarded  speech.  Should 
you  have  a  strain  of  good  blue  Puritanic 
blood  in  you,  you  would  have  a  dozen  fits 
(using  figurative  language)  in  an  hour,  and 
the  men  would  all  vote  you  decidedly 
prudish.  I  venture  to  say,  my  dear  lady, 
that  after  six  months,  especially  if  we  have 
traveled  among  farmers  and  toilers,  you 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  return  to  the  par- 
adise of  women — "America."  Coming  home 
you  will  vow  that  you  will  keep  yourself 
worthy  of  the  high  place  you  occupy ;  you 
will  jealously  watch  over  the  purity  of  your 
home ;  you  will  try  to  be  more  and  more  a  true 
helpmeet  to  your  husband ;  you  will  fret  less 
and  less  if  things  are  not  just  exactly  as  they 
ought  to  be ;  you  will  rejoice  even  in  hard- 
ships and  tribulations,  and  you  will  cherish 
more  and  more  your  Puritan  faith  which  has 
given  you  the  exalted  place  you  occupy.  You 
will  try  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  your  true 
usefulness ;  you  will  be  heroic,  and  thus  com- 
pel men  to  respect  you,  not  only  because  you 
are  a  woman,  but  because  you  are  a  great 
woman,  brave,  intelligent,  faithful,  and  last 
but  not  least,  beautiful.  Being  great,  you 
will  be  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
great  men ;  you  will  not  waste  your  strength 
on  trifles,  but  you  will  use  it  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  life.  Upon  this  generation  of  women 
rests  the  obligation  to  perpetuate  the  place 
woman  occupies  in  human  society. 

If  you  become  weak,  morally  and  intellec- 
tually, good  men  will  pity  you,  and  bad  men 
will  despise  you.  Man  has  no  respect  for  a 
>  mere  female ;  he  does,  and  his  nature  compels 
him  to  respect  a  true  woman.  No  man  wor- 
ships a  dressmaker's  form  or  a  chatterbox 
or  even  a  machine,  no  matter  how  useful  or 
ornamental ;  he  does  worship  a  true  woman. 
I  have,  I  think,  carefully  studied  the  women 
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IS  A  recent  address  at  New  York  on  "Our 
Trade  and  Commerce"  Senator  'William 
P.  Frye,  of  Maine,  said,  in  part :  "While  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  our  commercial 
foes ;  while  just  now  they  fear  us  more  than 
ever  before,  and,  as  China  witnesses,  are 
lining  up  to  stop  our  advance,  we  have 
abundant  cause  for  courage  and  hope.  The 
unexpected  has  happened,  increasing  our 
confidence  in  the  future  tenfold.  Humanity 
and  a  decent  self-respect  forced  us  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  The  con- 
flict was  short,  sharp  and  decisive.  In  a 
few  months  that  proud  kingdom  became 
a  suppliant  for  peace.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  President  to  settle  its 
terms ;  a  treaty  was  signed,  has  been  ratified 
and  proclaimed.  Under  its  terms  Cuba  is 
commercially  ours,  for  while  we  refused  to 
accept  sovereignty  there,  and  intend  to  yield 
all  claim  to  authority  whenever  a  stable 
government  is  formed,  that  government  will 
owe  its  life  to  us ;  its  people  cannot  fail  to 
remember  that  their  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion, from  exacting,  and  most  burdensome 
taxation,  from  hunger  and  starvation,  is  a 
gift  from  us.  Gratitude  and  contiguity  will 
surely  give  us  the  trade.  When  peace  abides 
there,  and  good  government  assures  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property,  commerce  will 
enormously  increase.  Porto  Rico  is  ours, 
and  its  trade  will  be. 


"But  more  promising  than  the  acquirement 
of  many  such  islands  is  the  acquisition  by 
us  under  the  terms  of  the  same  treaty  of 
the  Philippine  archipelago,  undoubtedly  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  unexplored  land 
under  the  sun.  For  three  hundred  years 
under  Spanish  dominion,  more  oppressive 
and  cruel  than  known  elsewhere  in  the 
world;  treated  as  a  mere  sponge  to  be 
squeezed  by  the  hand  of  the  oppressor ;  bur- 
dened by  taxation  the  most  ingenious  and 
intolerable ;  without  railroads  or  highways ; 
without  any  labor-saving  machinery  ;  a  third 
of  its  product  rotting  on  the  ground  for. 
want  of  transportation  to  the  sea;  its  rev- 
enues plundered  by  Spanish  officials;  yet  in 
1897,  with  rebellion  rife,  according  to  United 
States  Commissioner  Harden,  the  exports 
were  341,342,000,  the  imports  817,343,000; 
balance  in  favor,  $23,999,000. 


Give  the  islands  a  good  government,  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property,  an  advancing 
civilization,  increasing  intelligence,  fair 
wages,  honest  collection  of  revenues,  rail- 
roads and  highways,  improved  agricultural 
implements,  cable  communication  with  our 
country  and  telegraphic  lines  between  them, 
and  who  doubts  that  commerce  will  in  a  few 
years  be  quadrupled?  The  bulk  of  it  will 
be  ours,  even  with  the  open  door,  for  we 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  England,  Ger- 
many and  France  in  distance  and  in  freight 
rates.  Under  present  conditions  these  rates 
have  been,  since  1877,  from  Manila  to  the 
United  States  a  little  less  on  the  average 
than  one  half  those  from  Manila  to  England, 
and  ten  per  cent  less  from  our  country  to 
Manila  than  from  England.  The  islands  are 
marvelously  rich  and  productive,  and  not 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  tillable  land 
under  cultivation.  ... 

"But  the  value  to  us  of  the  domestic  trade 
of  these  possessions  is  insignificant  com- 
pared to  that  regarded  from  a  commercial- 
strategic  point  of  view.  They  front  the 
entire  China  sea,  are  only  two  days'  sail 
from  Hongkong;  they  introduce  us  to  the 
Orient  with  its  700,000,000  or  800,000,000  of 
people,  with  imports  now  exceeding  $1,500,- 
000,000  annually,  which  advancing  civiliza- 
tion will  double  in  a  few  years.  They  give 
us  for  the  first  time  a  tremendous  moral 
force,  a  most  potent  voice  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  open  door  in  China.  Who  can 
estimate  the  value  in  the  future  of  such  a 
commanding  position  to  our  foreign  com- 
merce? 

"Are  we  to  fold  our  hands,  and  allow  this 
harvest  to  be  gathered  by  our  rivals  ?  We 
have  treaties  with  China  guaranteeing  to  us 
commercial  rights  and  privileges  equal  to 
those  of  the  most  favored  nations.  Are  we 
to  sit  silently  by  and  see  our  treaty  rights 
invaded,  the  doors  closed  against  us  ?  The 
nations  of  the  earth  are  to-day  near  neigh- 
bors. They  all  heard  the  thunder  of  Dewey's 
guns,  and  recognized  this  republic  for  the 
first  time  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world.  Are  we  alone  of  these  all  to 
ignore  the  stupendous  fact  ? 


"What  shall  we  do  with  the  Philippine 
islands  ?  Restore  them  to  Spain  ?  Not  one 
even  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  reform  leaders,  by 
whom,  according  to  the  press,  the  name  of 
President  McKinley  was  hissed  and  that 
of  Aguinaldo  cheered  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Boston,  proposes  this.  Shall  we  forthwith 
surrender  the  sovereignty  to  a  native  gov- 
ernment? There  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in 
the  world  who  has  familiarized  himself  with 
the  conditions ;  there  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  with  experience  there,  from 
Admiral  Dewey  down ;  there  is  not  an  inves- 
tigator of  the  islands  and  their  peoples ; 
there  is  not  a  writer  who  instructs  us  from 
personal  observation,  who  does  not  declare 
their  unfitness  for  government.  There  was 
not  a  witness  before  our  Paris  commission 
who  did  not  unhesitatingly  assert  it. 


"How  could  any  one  expect  them  to  be  fit  ? 
What  model  has  been  given  them  to  copy, 
what  experience  to  follow?  They  have 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  only  to  study  the 
most  despotic  government  the  world  ever 
saw.  Turn  the  sovereignty  over  to  them, 
anarchy  follows,  tribal  wars  ensue,  and  their 
condition  will  be  worse  than  even  under 
Spanish  dominion.  Or,  what  is  more  likely, 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  protect  their  sub- 
jects, or  on  pretense  to  do  so,  would  seize 
the  islands,  and  very  likely  fight  each  other 
over  the  spoils.  Should  we  follow  the  advice 
of  the  statesmen  who  have  likened  Agui- 
naldo to  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry 
and  Lafayette,  and  yield  the  control  to  him  ? 
Even  he  has  dropped  all  pretense  of  devotion 
to  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  to 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  looks 
only  to  the  exercise  of  a  despotic  power. 
His  crown,  if  he  were  permitted  to  assume 
it,  would  be  an  uneasy  one,  for  every  island 
would  furnish  a  chieftain  claimant. 

"We  might  sell  the  islands,  and  reimburse 
ourselves  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 

"We  might  sail  awai  and  leave  them  to 
chaos,  shifting  from  our  broad  shoulders  all 
responsibility  to  God  and  man;  but  would 
God  and  man  hold  us  blameless? 


"What  shall  we  do  with  the  Philippines? 
In  my  judgment  there  will  be  no  uncertain 
sound  in  the  answer  of  our  people.  They 
have  been  acquired  honestly,  and  in  their 
acquirement  we  have  dealt  generously  with 
Spain.  We  will  hold  them  as  our  own,  for 
the  good  of  the  peoples  who  inhabit  them, 


and  for  the  immense  advantage,  commer- 
cially, they  promise  us.  "We  will  give  them  a 
good  government,  relief  from  burdensome 
taxation,  ample  security  in  all  their  civil  and 
religious  rights.  We  will  build  highways, 
construct  railroads,  erect  school-houses  and 
churches.  We  will  allow  them  to  participate 
in  government  so  far  and  so  fast  as  we  may 
find  them  capable.  We  will  give  employ- 
ment to  labor  and  good  wages  to  the  laborer. 
"We  will  arouse  in  them  an  ambition  to 
become  good  citizens,  competent  to  manage 
their  own  local  affairs  and  interests.  "We 
will  make  it  possible  for  them,  some  time  in 
the  future,  to  form  a  stable  republican  gov- 
ernment, capable  of  making  treaties,  enforc- 
ing their  rights  under  them,  and  observing 
their  obligations.  Then  we,  alone  being  the 
judges  of  their  competency,  will  surrender 
to  them  the  sovereignty,  reserving  to  our- 
selves the  naval  and  coaling  stations  neces- 
sary for  our  commerce  and  its  protection. 
In  the  meantime  we  will  not  restore  a  rod  to 
Spain  or  sell  a  rod  to  any  nation  of  the 
earth ;  nor  will  we  permit  our  supreme  au- 
thority to  be  diminished  or  questioned  by 
any  power  within  or  without  the  islands. 


"Such  utterances  as  these  may  subject  me 
to  the  charge  of  being  an  expansionist.  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  indictment,  and  find  my- 
self in  most  exalted  company. 

"In  1803,  when  our  area  was  only  a  little 
over  800,000  square  miles,  the  Louisiana 
territory  was  annexed.  .  .  .  What  an 
outcry  the  anti-expansionists  raised!  Sen- 
ator White,  of  Delaware,  declared  'it  would 
prove  the  greatest  curse  that  could  befall 
us ;'  Representative  Griswold,  of  Connect- 
icut, 'It  will  prove  the  subversion  of  our 
Union.'  A  voice  of  Massachusetts  was  heard, 
as  now.  Josiah  Quincy,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  admit  Louisiana  as  a  state,  speak- 
ing of  the  purchase  of  the  territory,  said : 
'H  this  bill  passes  the  bonds  of  the  L'nion 
are  virtually  dissolved.  The  Constitution 
never  was  and  never  can  be  strained  to  lap 
over  all  the  wilderness  of  the  West.  It  was 
never  intended  to  form  a  covering  for  Mis- 
souri and  the  Red  river  country.  Attempt 
to  stretch  it  over  these  and  it  will  be  rent 
asunder.  Tou  have  no  authority  to  throw 
the  rights  and  liberties  and  prosperity  of 
this  people  into  hotchpot  with  the  wild  men 
of  Missouri,  nor  with  the  mixed  race  of 
Anglo-Gallo- Americans  who  bask  on  the 
sands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
bill  if  it  passes  is  a  death-blow  to  the  Con- 
stitution.' 

"But  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  evil 
we  kept  right  on  extending ;  in  1819  added 
Florida;  Texas  in  1S45;  New  Mexico  and 
California  in  1S48;  Alaska  in  1867,  until  we 
have  increased  our  original  800,000  square 
miles  to  over  2,800,000,  and  our  Constitution 
survives,  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
lives,  and  our  Union  is  more  powerfully 
cemented  than  ever.  I  am  encouraged  and 
strengthened  in  my  faith  that  the  republic 
will  survive  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rioo  and  the  Philippines,  and  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  by  us  commercially 
will  compensate  us  a  hundredfold  for  all  the 
cost,  while  the  war  waged  for  humanity's 
sake  will,  if  we  are  faithful,  lay  up  for  the 
republic  treasures  in  heaven." 

>»  >  t  «< 

AN  idea  of  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  in  the  'Wild  West'  in  a  genera- 
tion may  be  gained  from  a  few  simple  data 
regarding  two  states,  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  have  been  carved  out  of  the  territory 
believed  by  our  fathers  to  be  a  sandy,  track- 
less waste,"  says  the  "Globe-Democrat." 

"These  two  states  were  settled  at  the  time 
of  the  rush  to  California ;  Kansas  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  state  in  1861 ;  Nebraska  came  in 
six  years  later.  In  1850  the  land  now  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  was  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
valueless ;  the  white  population  consisted  of 
a  half-dozen  small  and  widely  separated  set- 
tlements, the  people  of  which  were  con- 
stantly on  the  guard  against  hostile  Indians. 
Forty  years  passed  away,  and  the  change  in 
the  meantime  was  more  wonderful  than  that 
produced  by  Aladdin's  magic  lamp.  The 
Aladdin  story  represents  a  palace  as  built  in 
a  night,  but  in  the  wild  West  states  grew 
in  a  generation. 

"In  1850  the  population  of  Kansas  was 
practically  nil ;  in  1890  it  was  1,427,096,  while 
that  of  Nebraska  from  nothing  had  become 
1,058,910.  The  worthless  Kansas  land  had 
acquired  in  forty  years  a  valuation  of  $244,- 
000,000,  while  the  products  in  the  census 
year  amounted  in  value  to  $52,240,361.  In 
Nebraska,  also,  the  desert  had  blossomed  as 
a  rose,  for  the  valuation  of  real  property  had 
in  four  decades  advanced  from  zero  to  $96,- 


000,000,  with  an  annual  output  of  $37,708,914. 
In  Kansas  the  personal  property  was  valued 
at  8100,000,000;  in  Nebraska  at  S64,000,000; 
the  factories  and  workshops  of  the  former 
state  had  an  annual  product  of  S30,790,212, 
of  the  latter  $12,627,336.  -All  this  wealth  is 
the  labor  of  a  single  generation.  Where 
yesterday  roamed  the  buffalo,  to-day  stands 
the  city ;  where  yesterday  the  hunter  found 
precarious  subsistence,  to-day  the  farmer 
produces  not  only  an  abundance  for  himself, 
but  an  immense  surplus  for  others. 

"In  quite  another  direction  the  formerly 
worthless  wild  West  has  produced  enormous 
wealth.  The  Forty-niners  who  in  caravans 
wearily  traversed  by  slow  and  painful  stages 
the  passes  of  the  forbidding  mountain  ranges 
which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
great  American  plateau  little  suspected  that 
they  were  treading  beneath  their  feet  ledges 
which  in  time  would  rival  the  placers  of 
California  in  the  value  of  their  precious 
metals.  Eight  years  after  the  great  discov- 
ery at  Suffers'  Mill  the  discoveries  at  Pike's 
Peak  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  the  result- 
ing excitement  among  would-be  fortune- 
hunters  in  the  United  States  again  went  to 
fever-heat.  Since  the  production  of  precious 
metals  began-in  Colorado  that  state  has  con- 
tributed to  the  world's  supply  of  gold  and 
silver  over  $300,000,000.  Other  portions  of 
the  wild  "West  have  been  productive  even  to 
a  greater  degree.  The  gold  and  silver  out- 
put of  California  has  exceeded  $1,300,000,000 ; 
the  sage-bush  plains  of  Nevada,  formerly 
the  bed  of  an  inland  ocean,  have  yielded 
$560,000,000;  the  crags  of  Montana  have 
given  up  8400,000,000;  Idaho  has  contributed 
8160,000,000;  Arizona  has  furnished  over 
880,000,000;  South  Dakota,  850,000,000,  and 
other  states  and  territories  have  vied  with 
several  of  these  in  the  amounts  they  have 
contributed  to  the  world's  stock  of  precious 
metals." 

>»  i  t  «< 

The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Whistle— 
Aguinaldo's  American  supporters— like 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  in  the  civil 
war,  keep  up  a  fire  in  the  rear,  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  attempt  to  stir  up 
sedition  and  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  at 
the  front. 

The  soldiers  at  the  front  seem  to  under- 
stand the  Philippine  question  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  verbose  "aunties"  at  home. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Topeka  "Capital"  Brig- 
adier-General Funston  says : 

"I  am  afraid  that  some  people  at  home  will 
lie  awake  nights  worrying  about  the  ethics 
of  this  war,  thinking  that  our  enemy  is 
fighting  for  the  right  of  self-government, 
etc.  The  word  'independence'  which  these 
people  roll  over  their  tongues  so  glibly  is  to 
them  a  word,  and  not  much  more. 

"It  means  simply  with  them  license  to 
raise  hell,  and  if  they  got  control  they  would 
raise  a  fine  crop  of  it.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  a  certain  number  of  educated  leaders- 
educated,  however,  about  the  same  way  a 
parrot  is. 

"They  are,  as  a  rule,  an  illiterate,  semi- 
savage  people,  who  are  waging  war  not 
against  tyranny,  but  against  Anglo-Saxon 
order  and  decency.  Their  whole  conduct 
during  the  several  months  preceding  the 
outbreak  was  one  of  insufferable  arrogance 
and  egotism.  They  were  swollen  up  by  the 
fact  that  our  people  made  too  much  of  them 
at  first.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  Uncle  Sam 
will  apply  the  chastening-rod  good,  hard  and 
plenty,  and  lay  it  on  until  they  come  into 
the  reservation  and  promise  to  be  good 
'Injuns.' " 

>»  >  <  «< 

The  latest  monthly  statement  of  the 
Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows 
that  the  exports  of  manufactures  in  March 
far  surpassed  all  previous  records,  being 
over  S36,000,000,  or  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  in  excess  of  any  preceding  month. 
During  five  months  of  1898  the  exports  of 
manufactures  averaged  $1,000,000  for  each 
business  day ;  in  March,  1899,  they  averaged 
$1,400,000  for  each  business  day.  And  for 
the  first  time  the  exports  of  manufactures 
formed  more  than  one  third  of  the  total 
exports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and 
imports  of  manufactures  in  the  nine  months 
ending  with  March  in  each  year  from  1893 
to  1899: 

Nine  months  end-  , — Manufactures — v 
ing  March  31.  Exports.  Imports. 

1893    $113,974,419  $278,999,274 

1894   138,794,837  184,329,2->o 

1895   132,405,784  226,844,753 

1896   163,187,926  267,933,191 

1897   200,008,688  202,651,752 

1898   208,788,036  175,505,496 

1899    242,883,645  194,226,595 
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Recently  I  had  the  proof  that 
Some  Lessons    .        ,     .  ,     .       , . 

honesty  is  the  best  policy 

in  Politics  even  jn  politics.  Our  town 
board  (of  which  I  am  a  member)  had  ap- 
pointed for  supervisor,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  one  of 
those  straight-forward,  honest,  old-fashioned 
farmers  who  would  not  move  an  inch  from 
what  they  believe  to  be  right  for  love  nor 
money.  Being  of  the  minority  party  in  the 
board  of  supervisors,  he  must  be  expected 
to  have  a  hard  stand  anyway  in  taking  care 
of  his  town's  interests.  I  was  afraid  at 
first  that  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
schemes  of  professional  politicians,  and  the 
scorn  in  which  he  held  all  political  trickery, 
would  not  help  the  town  much  when  it  came 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  assessments.  I 
soon  learned,  however,  that  his  evident 
honesty  made  him  friends  even  among  his 
political  opponents  right  along.  The  latter 
went  out  of  their  way  even  to  favor  him, 
and  the  town  did  not  have  to  suffer.  It  was 
to  me  a  pleasing  lesson. 


There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  ignore  party  lines  when  it 
comes  to  the  election  of  candidates  for 
local  offices.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
seems  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity  to  vote 
for  a  man  to  be  supervisor  or  town  clerk 
or  village  president  simply  because  he 
happens  to  be  a  democrat  or  a  republican, 
as  the  ease  may  be.  It  is  just  as  foolish  to 
do  that  as  it  would  be  to  trade  with  a 
groeeryman  or  hardware-dealer  for  the 
same  reason.  We  always  go  to  the  store 
where  we  think  we  get  the  best  goods  or  the 
most  for  the  least  money,  and  we  do  not 
particularly  care  to  know  to  what  political 
party  the  owner  belongs.  Why  should  we 
apply  a  different  principal  in  the  selection 
of  a  town  or  village  clerk?  What  the 
townspeople  are  after  is  good  service.  The 
man  who  can  be  expected  to  give  it  is  the 
man  who  deserves  the  office,  no  matter 
whether  he  be  a  democrat,  a  republican  or  a 
prohibitionist. 

*  *  * 

I  go  further  than  that.  Even  the  party 
caucuses,  I  believe,  are  justified  in  ignoring 
party  lines.  If  the  other  party  has  a  man 
conspicuously  fit  for  a  local  office,  and  bet- 
ter than  any  man  in  my  own  party,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  advocate  his  nomination  or 
indorsement  in  the  caucus  of  my  own  party, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  old 
party  fossils.  The  name  of  a  really  good 
man  is  no  disgrace  to  any  ticket.  That  of  a 
scoundrel  is,  even  if  he  belongs  to  the  party. 
In  other  words,  party  affiliation  is  no  offset 
for  lack  of  character  or  personal  worth. 
And  when  it  comes  to  the  ejection,  I  will 
vote  as  I  please  anyway.  I  do  not  feel 
bound  by  the  action  of  any  caucus,  and 
surely  I  set  my  own  judgment  and  conviction 
above  the  dictates  of  the  party.  Any  other 
course  seems  to  me  childish  in  the  extreme. 
In  fact,  party  is  nothing  to 
me.  I  see  in  the  party  only 
a  means  to  a  certain  end. 
This  end  is  good  government 
in  the  nation,  in  the  state, 
in  the  county,  town  or  village, 
as  the  case  may  be.  If  I  can 
hope  to  secure  it  through  my 
party  I  go  with  my  party. 
When  I  have  no  such  hope 
I  am  not  with  the  party,  or 
rather  the  party  is  not  with 
me.  In  short,  I  believe  in  be- 
ing a  man  and  an  American 
first  and  a  party  follower 
afterward.  If  this  means  "be- 
traying the  party,"  let  the 
party  make  the  most  of  it. 
I  owe  no  loyalty  to  any  party 
that  is  not  loyal  to  the  great 
principles  which  I  want  my 
party  to  represent— and  one 
of  these  great  principles  is 
the  nomination  of  fit  men,  in  fact,  the  best 
men  for  public  office.  Call  these  sentiments 
"mugwumpish"  if  you  wish,  to  me  they 
seem  founded  on  good  common  sense. 


North  Carolina  experiment  station  (already 
mentioned  in  last  issue)  attributes  the  free- 
dom of  the  fowls  on  the  station  grounds 
from  disease  to  the  following  precautions : 

1.  All  grown  fowls  are  watered  in  strictly 
clean  vessels  twice  a  day  in  winter  and 
three  times  a  day  in  summer  months,  being 
very  careful  that  in  summer  all  such  vessels 
are  placed  in  the  shade.  Young  fowls  are 
watered  five  times  daily. 

2.  War  is  waged  on  vermin  continually. 

3.  Good,  wholesome,  sound  food  is  always 
given,  and  at  regular  hours. 

4.  Coarse  lime,  gravel  or  grit  and  charcoal 
are  continually  before  all  fowls.  Oyster- 
shells  are  also  occasionally  supplied,  but  the 
latter  are  not  considered  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

5.  All  houses  are  cleaned  and  floors  limed 
once  a  week  in  winter  and  two  or  three 
times  in  summer. 

6.  No  food  is  left  lying  around  to  sour,  and 
care  is  taken  to  feed  only  as  much  as  will  be 
eaten  promptly. 

7.  All  fowl-houses  have  perfectly  tight 
roofs,  and  the  north,  east  and  west  sides 
are  closed  so  as  to  avoid  drafts.  Fronts  are 
covered  with  wire  netting. 


All  these  are  good  and  sensible  precau- 
tions. Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  cleanliness  and  absolute  freshness  of  the 
drinking-water  and  vessels.  I  am  ditching 
and  tiling  my  yard  around  barn  and  hen- 
house for  the  very  purpose  of  disposing  per- 
manently of  the  surface-water  which  gathers 
up  in  puddles  here  and  there  in  low  spots 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  often  remains 
to  become  putrid  before  it  finally  evaporates. 
I  also  disposed  of  my  flock  of  Pekin  ducks, 
which  used  to  be  clabbering  in  these  puddles 
and  made  a  bad  matter  worse.  Hens,  like 
cows,  seem  to  be  bound  to  drink  (by  pref- 
erence) out  of  stagnant  pools,  even  where 
they  have  free  access  to  clean  water.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  leave  no  chance  for 
poultry  to  drink  out  of  such  pools,  whether 
they  contain  simply  rain-water  or  manure- 
water  in  the  barn-yard.  I  believe  that  fresh 
manure-water — the  liquid  that  has  just 
soaked  through  a  heap  of  fresh  manure — is 
less  dangerous  to  the  health  of  fowls  than 
the  green,  slimy  water  as  we  find  it  in  many 
stagnant  pools.  If  there  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  stagnant  pool  where  hens  can 
get  at  it,  I  would  pour  a  quantity  of  kerosene- 
oil  upon  the  water,  both  to  kill  infection  and 
to  make  the  water  unpalatable  for  the  hens. 


Ringing-  Grape-vines 


At  one  time  the  prac- 
tice of  "ringing" 
grape-vines,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
fruit  earlier  and  the  bunches  larger,  threat- 
ened to  become  quite  popular.  I  myself  once 
entertained  high  hopes  of  great  results 
from  the  practice,  but  some  trials  convinced 


Keeping  Fowls 


Whoever  has  some  expe- 
rience in  keeping  poultry 
in  Health  fcnows  tnat  trying  to  cure 
a  sick  fowl  is  an  unthankful  task.  Our 
short-cut  cure  usually  is  with  an  ax.  The 
safest  thing  to  do  always  is  to  try  to  close 
every  avenue  through  which  disease  might 
enter  into  the  yard.   The  bulletin  of  the 


me  that  the  gain  was  not  fully  what  was 
promised  or  expected.  The  disadvantages 
nearly  offset  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
operation.  The  New  York  state  experiment 
station,  at  Geneva,  in  a  bulletin  on  the  sub- 
ject just  received  by  me,  gives  the  following 
summing  up  of  the  results:  "The  exper- 
iments tend  to  show  that  ringing  will  mature 
grapes  of  some  varieties  earlier,  and  will 
make  larger  and  more  compact  bunches,  but 
the  amount  of  difference  will  vary  with  the 
variety,  season,  condition  of  foliage,  cul- 
tural care  and  quantity  of  fruit  allowed  to 
mature  on  the  vine.   The  quality  of  finely 


flavored  grapes  is  liable  to  be  lowered;  but 
this  may  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by 
trimming  ringed  vines  so  but  little  new 
growth  forms.  With  careful  management 
the  vitality  of  the  vines  need  not  be  serious- 
ly impaired.  The  question  of  desirability 
of  ringing  and  profit  therefrom  is  one  which 
each  grower  must  decide  for  himself."  I 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
have  only  a  few  vines  leave  on  far  too  much 
wood,  and  that  they  can,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  secure  earlier  and  better  fruit  by  proper 
pruning.  A  few  trials  in  ringing,  however, 
will  at  least  prove  interesting.  The  opera- 
tion consists  of  the  removal  of  a  band  or 
ring  of  bark  about  an  inch  wide  on  the 
branch  to  be  treated.  It  can  be  done  with 
an  ordinary  pocket-knife  or  with  tools  spec- 
ially devised  for  the  purpose.  The  bulletin 
in  question  shows  two  such  tools. 

T.  Greiner. 

4. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

B.  M.,   Michigan,  writes: 
The  Farm  Day  ^  wag  bom  and  raiged  in 

the  city,  and  after  leaving  school  worked 
in  a  factory  four  years.  I  worked  ten  hours 
a  day,  beginning  promptly  on  the  minute, 
and  stopping  when  the  whistled  sounded. 
I  didnot  like  the  work,  so  went  on  my  uncle's 
farm  a  year  and  learned  the  business,  then 
hired  to  a  farmer  for  $20  a  month.  I  am 
called  up  at  four  o'clock,  get  one  and  a  quar- 
ter hours  at  noon,  then  work  as  long  as  I 
can  see,  and  have  supper  at  eight  to  eight- 
thirty  at  night.  I  think  I  am  being  imposed 
on  and  work  too  mahy  hours.  What  do 
you  think?  How  many  hours  is  a  legal 
day  on  the  farm,  anyway?" 

When  I  was  a  hired  man  I  sometimes 
worked  fifteen  to  seventeen  hours  in  a  day 
during  haying  and  harvest ;  and  I  worked 
for  one  farmer  who  "put  me  through"  thir- 
teen hours  a  day  regularly.  I  worked  for 
other  farmers  who  made  it  a  rule  to  begin 
work  in  the  field  at  six  and  continue  steadily 
until  eleven,  then  begin  again  at  one  and 
keep  moving  till  six.  This  was  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  they  declared  that  it  was  all  either 
team  or  man  could  stand.  I  noticed  that 
these  ten-hour  men  were  all  successful 
farmers,  but  it  was  plain  that  most  of  their 
success  came  through  being  systematic,  not 
alone  in  work-hours,  but  in  the  management 
of  their  farms. 

*  *  * 

I  know  a  few  men  who  belongto  the  "late- 
and-early"  class  who  have  made  money,  but 
it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  comfort  and 
health.  I  know  other  "late-and-early"  men 
who  have  worked  like  slaves  all  their  lives 
and  to-day  are  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey. 
Their  failure  to  accumulate  wealth  was  not 
through  laboring  long  hours  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end,  but  through  lack  of  system- 
through  poor  management.  I  am  well  satis- 
fied that  no  man  who  works  like  a  slave  can 
think  clearly  and  plan  intelligently.  Con- 
tinual hard  muscular  labor  makes  a  man's 
brain  sluggish  and  renders  him  incapable  of 
clear  thinking  and  skillful  managing. 


Neither  man  nor  animal  can  stand  it  to 
work  steadily  for  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day.  The  animal  loses  all  life  and  spirit, 
and  the  man  becomes  dull,  stupid  and  care- 
less, and  their  work  is  done  in  a  bungling, 
slovenly  manner,  while  they  learn  to  shirk 
at  every  favorable  opportunity.  There  are 
times,  short  spells,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
push  things  and  to  work  long  hours,  as,  for 
instance,  in  haying,  harvest  and  seeding, 
when  stormy  weather  has  delayed  work,  or 
when  frost  threatens,  and  at  such  times  all 
hands  should  be,  and  usually  are,  willing  to 
whoop  things  up  early  and  late  for  a  few 
days.  It  is  not  these  short  spells  of  hard 
work  and  long  hours  that  wear  out  men 
and  boys  and  disgust  them  with  farm  life, 
but  that  everlasting  grind  of  long,  long  days 
and  unending  work. 


Many  farmers  appear  to  think  that  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  work  from  day- 
break till  dark  in  order  to  make  a  living. 
There  is  no  such  necessity  unless  a  man  is 
trying  to  farm  more  land  than  he  can. 
Scratching  over  a  large  area  is  not  farming, 
and  manyvare  beginning  to  find  that  out. 
Many  are  learning  that  it  is  far  better  to 
thoroughly  till,  thoroughly  care  for,  a  small 
tract  than  to  make  slaves  of  themselves  and 
ruin  their  health  by  never-ending  driving 
and  drudging  on  a  large  one.  A  good  ques- 
tion for  a  man  to  ask  himself  is,  "Am  I 
working  to  live  or  living  to  work  ?"  If  one 
is  working  to  live  he  should  not  work 
his  muscles  so  continuously  as  to  render  his 
brain  dull,  sluggish,  lifeless.  A  clear,  active 
brain  is  needed  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in 
any  other  vocation.   It  is  the  farmer's  best 


friend  and  will  enable  him  to  make  a  success 
where  "horny  hands"  alone  would  fail  mis- 
erably. 

*  *  » 

B.  M.  asks  about  a  "legal  day"  on  the 
farm.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing.  Farm-work  is  governed  largely  by 
the  weather,  and  if  we  can  work  but  four 
hours  to-day  we  should  be  willing  to  work 
twelve  to-morrow  if  the  soil  is  in  just  the 
right  condition  for  tilling.  A  farmer  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  change  his  customs 
and  methods  to  please  a  hired  man,  but  the 
man  can,  when  he  hires  to  him,  have  a  full 
understanding  about  the  number  of  hours 
he  shall  work.  Some  farmers  hire  men  as 
carpenters  do.  If  a  storm  stops  work  out- 
side and  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  indoors 
the  man  loses  his  time.  If  he  works  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day  the  extra  time  is  counted 
and  he  is  paid  for  it.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
arrangement  for  both  parties.  At  the  end 
of  a  term  of  six  months  the  man  will  find, 
if  he  is  working  for  an  intelligent  farmer, 
that  he  has  about  six  full  months  to  his 
credit.  In  bad  weather  the  man  will  care 
for  his  team  and  attend  to  such  other  small 
chores  as  he  does  other  days,  while  the 
farmer,  knowing  that  the  man's  wages  have 
stopped,  will  not  care  how  he  spends  the 
rest  of  the  day. 


Fruit  Hot 
Winter-killed 


After  the  terrible  cold 
weather  we  had  in  Febru- 
ary, the  wiseacres  and 
calamity  prophets  declared  that  all  the  fruit 
in  this  locality  was  destroyed,  together  with 
most  of  the  trees.  I  was  satisfied  that  they 
knew  no  more  about  it  than  I  did,  and  I 
could  not  say  yea  or  nay.  In  looking  over 
the  trees  on  my  place  yesterday  (April  21st)  I 
note :  Apples— Ben  Davis,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig,  Gano,  Maiden's  Blush,  Early  Harvest 
and  all  other  varieties  sound  in  limb  and 
twig  and  full  of  buds.  Pears — Kieffer, 
Howell  and  all  other  varieties  on  the  place 
all  right  and  fairly  covered  with  buds. 
Plums — Burbank,  Satsuma,  Abundance,  Blue 
Damson,  Pottawattamie  and  others  all  right 
and  mostly  in  full  bloom.  Cherries — Early 
Richmond,  Montmorency,  Wragg,  etc.,  sound 
and  covered  with  buds.  Currants,  gooseber- 
ries and  raspberries  all  right  and  promising 
a  fine  crop.  The  calamity  prophets  missed 
their  guess  on  everything  except  peaches, 
and  while  the  trees  are  injured  but  little  the 
fruit-buds  are  slaughtered.  I  would  rather 
lose  the  peach  crop  a  dozen  years  than  the 
apple  crop  one.  Last  year  we  had  no  apples 
(I  would  have  had  some  if  I  had  sprayed  the 
trees  thoroughly  just  as  the  blossoms  fell) 
and  it  makes  me  feel  good  to  see  the  promise 
of  a  great  crop  this  season.  We  miss  apples, 
apple  sauce  and  apple  pies  more  than  any 
other  "fruit."  Last  fall  the  Kieffer  pears 
helped  temper  the  loss  to  some  extent,  but 
when  winter  came  on  we  were  apple-hungry 
and  had  to  remain  so. 


The  Garden 


Just  at  this  time  the  garden  is 
apt  to  be  neglected  because  of 
press  of  other  work.  If  one  has  a  good  hand- 
cultivator  he  can  go  out  after  breakfast  and 
do  about  all  the  heavy  work  in  an  hour.  He 
can  destroy  every  weed  between  the  rows 
and  close  to  the  plants  and  leave  little  else 
to  be  done.  One  can,  if  the  vegetables  are 
planted  in  long  rows,  hoe  a  large  garden  in 
an  hour  with  one  of  these  handy  little 
machines,  and  if  it  is  done  about  once  a 
week  the  slower  hand-work  can  be  done  at 
odd  moments  and  one  can  have  a  clean 
garden  all  the  season.  As  I  look  out  of  the 
window  and  see  the  fine  promise  of  first- 
class  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  peas,  cabbage, 
etc.,  and  an  abundance  of  them,  I  wonder 
how  a  farmer  can  have  the  soul  to  go  without 
such  things  when  he  can  so  easily  have  them, 
and  lots  of  them,  with  very  little  effort. 
Don't  let  us  neglect  these  little  dime  things 
while  we  are  grabbing  after  the  dollar 
things  ;  there  is  comfort,  health,  life,  in  them. 

Fred  Grundy. 

i. 

Pure  Food.— Secretary  Wilson  says: 
"The  entire  question  of  pure-food  legisla- 
tion hinges  on  the  point:  does  the  seller 
offer  to  the  buyer  a  compound  which  is  not 
what  he  represents  it  to  be  ?  It  would  seem 
a  very  fair  proposition  that  what  is  sold 
upon  the  market  should  be  what  the  vender 
represents  it  to  be.  If  you  find  a  man  op- 
posed to  pure-food  legislation  you  will  find 
a  man  who  is  interested  in  either  one  of  two 
things  ;  he  is  trying  to  make  people  pay  more 
for  his  product  than  they  would  if  they 
knew  what  it  contained  and  how  it  was 
made,  or  he  is  putting  something  into  it 
which  is  hurtful  and  which  he  wants  to  con- 
ceal from  their  knowledge.  What  is  sold 
upon  the  market  should  be  what  it  is  rep- 
resented to  be  to  the  buyer.  Anything  short 
of  this  is  dishonesty."  G.  E.  M. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Sweet  Potatoes  is  the  Xoeth.— 
There  is  only  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  sweet  potatoes  grown  north 
of  the  Ohio  river,  hut  more  could  he 
profitahly  grown  if  the  nature  of  the  crop 
and  its  proper  culture  were  hetter  under- 
stood. A  sandy  soil  is  not  necessary  to  this 
crop,  and  no  poorer  site  can  he  chosen  than 
the  rich  sandy  strips  of  land  on  the  hanks 
of  streams  so  often  selected  hy  farmers  for 
growing  the  home  supply.  This  rich,  loose 
soil  makes  a  hig  growth  of  vines.but  it  rarely 
gives  a  good  yield  of  well-shaped  roots.  A 
gravelly  or  stony  hillside  facing  the  east  or 
south,  and  having  a  solid  subsoil,  is  prefer- 
ahle.  It  is  in  such  soil  as  this  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  hushels  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
grown  near  Marietta,  Ohio.  These  growers 
do  not  plant  in  the  alluvial  sandy  soil  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Muskingum  river,  hut  go  hack 
to  the  rolling  and  gravelly  second  hottoms. 
The  ground  is  plowed  shallow,  the  idea  be- 
ing  that  a  hard  suhsoil  is  needed  to  check 
the  tendency  of  the  roots  to  grow  long  and 
string}-.  The  few  inches  of  loose  soil  at  the 
surface  is  thrown  into  ridges  running  slight- 
ly down  hill,  so  that  the  water  from  rains 
may  easily  escape.  The  sweet  potato  wants 
a  iarge  amount  of  heat,  and  does  not  want  a 
large  amount  of  moisture.  The  gravelly  soil, 
thrown  into  ridges,  warms  up  early.  The 
roots  of  the  plant  soon  strike  the  hard  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ridge,  and  then  thicken 
rapidly  in  the  heat.  Such  land  does  not  grow 
as  large  vines  as  the  rich  hottom-land,  but  it 
develops  the  roots,  and  these  are  the  crop 

wanted. 
,  *  *  * 

A  rotation  with  clover  is  not  desirahle. 
The  clover  loosens  the  soil  too  deep.  Unless 
disease  germs  get  into  the  soil  it  is  best  to 
use  the  same  land  each  year  for  sweets,  keep- 
ing up  fertility  with  light  applications  of 
rotted  manure.  Heavy  manuring  is  not  best. 
Shallow  plowing,  thorough  fining  of  the  soil 
before  ridging  and  reasonably  late  setting  of 
the  plants  are  essential.  The  ridges  should 
be  made  some  days  before  the  setting,  in 
order  that  moisture  may  rise,  and  the  plants 
should  not  go  out  of  the  hotbeds  until  the 
cold  May  rains  are  past.  Otherwise  disease 
will  probably  cripple  them.  The  plants 
should  be  hardened  in  the  bed,  being  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  noonday  and  the  cold  of  night 
and  left  without  water  a  few  days  before 
time  of  setting,  a  thorough  watering  being 
given  before  the  plants  are  drawn.  Prob- 
ably the  twentieth  of  May  is  about  the  right 
date  in  the  North  for  setting  plants  in  the 
field,  early  varieties  for  home  use  being  set 
earlier.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  set  only 
early  varieties  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  both 
for  home  use  and  for  market.  We  have  no 
variety  equal  to  the  Jersey,  yellow  or  red, 
for  use  after  frost  comes.  The  coarse  and 
tasteless  summer  varieties  will  not  sell  when 
the  Jerseys  come  into  market.  A  fair  qual- 
ity of  Jerseys  can  be  grown  in  the  North, 
and  are  in  demand  in  late  fall — any  time 
after  frost  until  spring.  The  digging  may 
be  done  with  a  big  plow,  and  if  the  potatoes 
are  wanted  for  the  fall  market  they  should 
be  left  on  the  ground  for  two  or  three  hours 
to  dry,  then  gathered  without  bruising  and 
stored  on  the  earth  floor  of  a  warm  shed.  If 
put  not  more  than  a  foot  deep,  and  covered 
on  cold  nights,  they  will  keep  until  quite  cold 
weather.  Winter  storage  requires  a  differ- 
ent method  of  handling. 


Cantaloups  fob  Home  Use.— No  one 
has  a  better  right  to  the  delicacies  that  may 
be  produced  upon  the  farm  than  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  Among  these  delicacies 
nothing  gives  larger  returns  upon  the  invest- 
ment of  labor  than  cantaloups.  They 
should  be  in  such  abundance  for  months  that 
they  may  be  served  on  the  table  three  times 
a  day,  and  only  a  small  plot  of  ground  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  by  the  average  fam- 
ily. A  rich  sandy  loam  is  best,  but  nearly 
any  kind  of  soil  may  be  made  to  produce 
melons  for  the  family.  Plow  the  ground 
deep,  work  it  fine,  and  if  it  is  not  already 
rich,  manure  in  the  hills  after  checking  the 
ground  with  furrows  six  or  seven  feet  apart. 
Use  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  and  work  it 
well  into  the  soil.  Plant  at  various  times 
from  the  first  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June, 
using  plenty  of  seed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
bunch  the  seed  somewhat  on  one  side  of  a 
hill,  and  then  plant  more  seed  in  the  same 
hill  ten  days  later.  The  second  planting  will 
attract  the  striped  bettle,  if  it  come  unno- 


ticed and  make  an  onslaught  before  protec- 
tion is  given  the  plant.  When  the  older 
plants  are  safely  in  the  rough  leaf  the  young- 
er plants  may  be  cut  out.  Some  gardenersuse 
netting  as  a  protection  from  insects,  and  this 
is  the  safe  method,  but  in  a  home  patch  the 
farmer  can  protect  his  plants  with  a  mixture 
of  ashes  and  fertilizer  and  by  hand-picking. 
Ashes  should  be  sifted  upon  and  around  the 
plants  twice  a  week  when  dew  is  on  them .  A 
little  work  early  in  the  morning,  watching  for 
and  destroying  any  striped  beetles  or  squash- 
bugs,  insures  freedom  from  these  pests 
wherever  ashes  are  used  freely,  as  the  grit 
of  the  ashes  will  repel  all  except  the  most 
persistent.  As  to  varieties  tastes  differ, 
and  I  know  little  about  the  novelties  for  city 
markets.  For  home  use  I  like'  the  Early 
Hackensack  and  the  Netted  Gem.  These 
are  good  enough.  Grow  an  abundant  supply 
and  eat  them  fresh  with  good  bread  and 
butter. 

*  *  # 

Pop-cobx. — A  few  years  ago  the  price  of 
pop-corn  went  so  high  that  there  was  much 
inquiry  about  varieties  and  method  of  hand- 
ling the  crop.  Latterly  prices  have  ruled  too 
low  to  arouse  much  interest.  There  is  an 
annual  demand  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
bushels  by  seedsmen  and  -manufacturers  of 
pop-corn  balls,  but  this  is  kept  pretty  well 
supplied.  Manufacturers  want  a  white  vari- 
ety, and  the  rice  always  sells  well,  hut  it  is 
my  experience  that  it  is  not  as  good  a  pro- 
ducer as  some  other  varieties.  The  market 
demands  corn  one  year  old,  and  the  producer 
must  prepare  to  house  it  over  one  season. 
There  must  he  no  snfell  of  mice  upon  it. 
"Whenever  the  price  runs  above  two  cents  a 
pound  the  crop  can  be  made  quite  profitable. 
It  is  easily  raised,  the  only  difficulty  being 
in  the  first  cultivation,  on  account  of  the 
spindling  nature  of  the  plants.  The  husking 
is  costly.  While  I  cannot  recommend  pop- 
corn as  a  money  crop,  although  a  few  pro- 
ducers are  growing  a  large  acreage  every 
year,  yet  every  farmer's  boy  should  plant  a 
patch  for  home  use,  and  May  is  the  month 
to  plant.  David. 


SORGHUM  AS  A  FORAGE-PLANT 

No  better  illustration  of  the  need  of  the 
adaptation  of  crops  to  special  localities  is 
afforded  than  the  one  given  by  the  plucky, 
energetic  farmers  in  southern  and  south- 
western Kansas.  No  sooner  was  the  dis- 
covery made  that  both  corn  and  wheat  were 
uncertain  crops  on  account  of  eaTly  and 
midsummer  periods  of  protracted  drought 
than  the  effort  was  made  to  grow  more  of 
the  drought-resisting  grain  and  forage- 
plants.  The  efforts  made  were  successful, 
and  to-day  sorghum  and  Kafir  corn  are 
acknowledged  to  he  the  most  profitable  for- 
age and  grain  crops  in  the  locality  indicated. 

The  great  benefit  as  well  as  the  large 
profits  realized  from  the  cheap  and  certain 
forage  crops  now  secured  by  planting  the 
best  syrup  and  sugar  producing  varieties  of 
sorghum  is  rapidly  solving  the  question 
of  how  to  make  farming  a  sure  success.  The 
importance  of  growing  a  crop  that  can  be 
produced  in  abundance  in  either  wet  or  dry 
years  can  hardly  he  overrated.  Kansas 
farmers  are  learning  each  year  something 
new  in  the  way  of  growing  and  using  sor- 
ghum. The  present  method  of  seeding  is  to 
harrow  the  surface  finely,  use  a  press-drill, 
and  put  in  two  and  one  half  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre/  as  too  little  seed  makes  the 
stalks  too  coarse.  The  height  when  har- 
vested should  not  be  over  four  and  one  half 
feet,  and  the  size  of  the  stalks  at  the  ground 
should  not  be  larger  than  a  lead-pencil,  or 
five  sixteenths  of  an  inch.  In  Kansas  the 
harvesting  is  done  with  a  self-binder.  The 
bundles  are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  sun  two 
days,  and  then  they  are  put  in  a  shock  and 
not  capped,  but  allowed  to  stand  sixty  days 
before  being  stacked  for  winter  use.  Sor- 
ghum hay  is  most  extensively  used  during 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter  months.  In 
Kansas  it  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  a 
year  or  more.  All  kinds  of  stock  will  eat 
sorghum  fodder  more  readily  than  they  will 
corn  fodder,  and  there  is  much  less  waste  in 
feeding. 

Sorghum  is  used  to  great  advantage  as 
summer  pasturage  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
and  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  grazing 
by  both  hogs  and  sheep.  The  best  varieties 
for  this  purpose  are  the  Early  Amber,  Fol- 
ger's  Early,  the  Colman,  Kansas  Orange  or 
Denton  or  other  sweet  sorghums.  Folger's 
Early  is  a  very  rapid-growing  variety.  Hogs 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  field  until  the  plant 
attains  a  height  of  several  inches.  During 
this  time  the  hogs  can  be  turned  into  the 
rye-field,  which  affords  good  pasture  until 
May. 

In  many  eases  where  the  seed  is  drilled  in 
early  in  April  the  first  crop  is  often  cut  for 


hay  or  is  daily  fed  to  stock.  The  second 
growth  is  soon  ready  to  be  pastured  off  until 
August,  when  the  land  can  be  seeded  to 
wheat  or  winter  rye.  Large  fields  can  be 
subdivided  so  as  to  afford  a  succession 
for  either  pasturage  or  soiling  purposes. 
No  more  danger  will  result  from  feeding 
sorghum  than  clover  if  the  stock  is  not 
allowed  to  have  too  much  of  it  at  first. 
After  the  animals  have  been  fed  in  morning 
they  may  he  turned  on  the  sorghum  for  a 
short  time  each  day  until  they  will  no  longer 
gorge  themselves  with  it.  Little  or  no  risk 
will  he  taken  if  at  first  the  cattle  and  other 
stock  are  only  turned  in  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  leaves  of  the  sorghum 
have  no  moisture  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  the  feeding  value  of  sorghum 
as  compared  with  com,  scientific  investiga- 
tions show  that  both  seed  and  stalk  are  equal 
to  corn,  and  in  some  respects  superior. 
Fresh  sorghum,  cut  from  blooming-time  to 
the  "dough"  stage,  will  contain  to  each  ton  of 
forage  about  S7  pounds  of  digestible  cellu- 
lose, 226  pounds  of  digestible  extract  matter, 
24  pounds  of  digestible  fat,  14  pounds  of 
digestible  protein  and  1,453  pounds  of  water. 
This  compares  very  favorably  with  similar 
estimates  for  fodder-corn,  and  shows  that 
while  sorghum  may  be  somewhat  below 
corn  in  muscle-making  elements,  it  is  richer 
in  the  fat-forming  ones,  and  hence  is  an 
excellent  food  for  preparing  animals  for 
the  market.  This,  taken  together  with  the 
heavy  yields  of  forage  obtained  from  the 
sorghum  and  its  well-known  drought-resist- 
ing qualities,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain and  most  profitable  crops  yet  introduced 
for  feeding  purposes.  W.  M.  K. 


RAPE  CULTURE 

The  Dwarf  Essex  rape-plant  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  addition  that  has  been 
made  to  our  list  of  forage-plants  within  the 
last  hundred  years.  When  I  first  wrote 
concerning  it,  in  the  American  agricultural 
press  in  1891,  I  said  the  day  would  come  in 
the  United  States  when  10,000,000  sheep  and 
lambs  would  be  fattened  on  rape  annually 
in  this  country.  The  fulfillment  of  this  pre- 
diction is  assuredly  near  at  hand. 

This  plant  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  good 
land,  but  it  grows  best  of  all  on  muck  and 
swamp  soils.  Poor  sands  and  stiff  clays  are 
least  adapted  to  its  culture.  Good  corn-land 
will  answer  very  well,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  average  prairie  soils.  It  may  be  sown 
any  time  after  the  opening  of  spring  and 
before  the  advent  of  autumn,  providing 
there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  land  to 
sprout  the  seed,  but  it  is  more  common  to 
sow  after  May  1st  than  earlier.  This  plant 
can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  any  state  in 
the  Union  during  some  portion  of  the  year, 
as  it  usually  reaches  its  growth  in  from 
eight  to  ten  weeks  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. But  it  is  better  adapted  to  cool  and 
moist  climates  than  to  those  that  are  hot 
and  dry. 

It  may  be  sown  as  a  catch-crop  or  as  the 
sole  crop  grown.  Two  crops  may  be  sown 
in  one  year  on  the  same  piece  of  land.  It 
may  be  made  to  follow  winter  r ye,  pastured, 
or  cut  when  mature ;  and  it  may  in  many 
instances  be  made  to  follow  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, the  first  cutting  of  clover,  strawberries 
and  garden  truck,  and  unless  on  stiff  soils, 
it  may  be  sown  along  with  grain  to  provide 
autumn  pasture  after  the  grain  is  cut.  It 
may  be  sown  alone  or  in  combination  with 
such  plants  as  rye,  corn  and  sorghum,  but 
it  is  usually  preferable  to  sow  it  alone, 
except  when  it  is  seeded  to  clover.  On 
prairie  soils  clover  sown  along  with  rape 
will  make  a  good  stand.  The  pasturing  will 
help  rather  than  hurt  the  clover. 

This  plant  is  sown  broadcast  and  without 
cultivation,  or  it  is  sown  in  drills,  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  inches  apart,  and  culti- 
vated like  corn.  On  stiff  soils  it  should  be 
sown  in  rows.  On  the  rich  soils  of  the 
prairie  it  will  grow  very  well  when  broad- 
casted. The  rows  may  be  on  the  level  or 
raised.  The  plants  are  not  usually  thinned. 
The  cultivation  in  rows  is  the  same  as  for 
rutabagas  or  mangels,  except  that  the  plants 
are  not  thinned.  When  sown  alone  and  as 
the  sole  crop  the  land  should  be  cleaned  by 
harrowing  occasionally  on  the  upturned  sur- 
face from  the  opening  of  spring  until  the 
seed  is  sown.  When  this  process  is  followed 
up  by  cultivation  in  rows  rape  becomes  a 
most  excellent  cleaning  crop.  Two  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre  is  ample  when  sown  in 
rows.  Usually  half  that  much  will  suffice. 
Three  to  five  pounds  will  answer  when  sown 
broadcast.  Any  method  may  be  adopted  in 
sowing  broadcast  that  will  answer  when 
sowing  clover-seed.  It  is  usual  to  follow 
with  one  stroke  of  the  harrow.  When  sown 
with  grain  on  prairie  soils  rape-seed  is 


mixed  with  the  grain  at  the  time  of  sowing 
the  grain.  The  plants  remain  diminutive 
until  the  grain  is  cut.  In  good  seasons,  and 
especially  on  prairie  soils,  they  soon  make 
much  growth.  From  one  to  two  pounds  of 
seed  are  sown  with  the  grain.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  thus  sown  on  the  prairie  every 
year. 

In  the  East,  and  indeed  on  all  soils  low  in 
fertility,  rape  ground  should  he  enriched 
before  sowing  the  seed.  It  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  piling  on  farm-yard  manure.  It 
responds  nicely  to  applications  of  phosphates 
and  superphosphates  put  in  at  the  same 
time  as  the  seed.  But  usually  there  is  fer- 
tility enough  in  the  black  soils  of  the  prairie 
to  grow  good  crops. 

Bape  must  be  pastured  with  caution  when 
animals  are  first  put  upon  it.  There  is  dan- 
ger from  bloating,  and  when  it  is  wet  there 
is  more  danger.  It  is  excellent  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  either  as  pasture  or 
as  soiling  food,  hut  will  taint  the  milk  of 
dairy-cows  unless  fed  with  caution.  It  is 
more  commonly  grown  to  provide  pasture 
for  sheep  and  swine.        Thomas  Shaw. 

University  of  Minnesota. 


BAG-HOLDERS 

The  old  proverb,  "Make  your  head  save 
your  heels,"  might  well  be  extended  to  in- 
clude fingers  where  grain-bags  are  still  held 
by  hand,  as  they  very  generally  are.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  farm  convenience  so  easy  to 
make  that  will  save  so  much  lifting  and  so 
many  tired  hands  and  fingers  as  bag-holders. 
Here  are  several  based  upon  the  one  prin- 
ciple. 

The  stationary  one  illustrated  in  Figs.  1 
and  2  is  made  as  follows :  Take  a  piece  of 
flat  iron  rod  about  six  feet  long,  one  inch 


wide  and  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  thick,  with 
some  spring  to  it. 
Bend  it  till  it  takes 
the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  with  the  short 
end  A  below  the 
long  one  and  sprung 
downward  from  it, 
so  as  to  leave  a 
hand's  breadth  be- 
tween the  two  parts 
that  would  other- 
wise touch.  Cut  several  notches  naif  an  inch 
deep  and  slightly  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide  on  the  lower  side  of  the  short  end 
so  that  they  will  fit  down  over  the-  long  end. 
Then  at  a  point  B,  six  or  eight  inches  from 
where  the  two  ends  cross,  give  the  long  end 
a  twist  and  a  bend  downward,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  In  the  long  end  bore  some  holes  for 
screws,  and  fasten  the  now  complete  bag- 
holder  to  a  post,  the  side  of  the  granary  or 
to  any  other  convenient  object  where  the 
grain  is  to  be  handled. 

When  a  bag  is  to  be  filled,  slip  the  mouth 
around  the  iron  circle  previously  held  hy 
the  last  notch  from  the  end  A.  Engage  the 
cloth  with  the  four  short,  blunt  spikes  C,  C, 
C,  C,  that  should  be  added  to  prevent  slip- 
ping. Loosen  the  end  A,  and  let  another 
notch  engage  with  the  end  B.  It  takes  but 
a  moment  to  put  on  or  take  off  the  bag, 
which  is  held  firmly. 

The  same  holder  may  be  made  portable  in 
two  ways ;  first,  by  the  use  of  brackets  such 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  These  may  be  screwed  to 
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any  convenient  object  in  any  place  desired, 
the  end  B  being  slipped  in  and  taken  out  at 
will.  The  second  may  be  made  of  a  piece 
of  gas  or  other  iron  pipe  securely  screwed 
to  a  plank,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  end-piece 
B  being  slipped  in  the  top.  The  advantage 
of  this  latter  arrangement  is  that  the  bag- 
holder  may  be  taken  anywhere  upon  the 
farm,  even  to  the  field  when  necessary. 

One  thing  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
making  these  bag-holders  is  that  they  must 
not  be  so  high  above  the  ground  that  the 
hag  will  be  suspended.  The  bottom  of 
the  sack  must  rest  upon  the  ground,  else  the 
weight  and  the  jar  will  tear  the  screw-s  loose 
in  a  short  time.  The  holder  is  for  keeping 
the  mouth  of  the  sack  open,  not  for  lifting 
it  also.  M.  G.  Kains. 
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Pole  and  Bush  Limas.— Says  the 
"Farm  Journal:"  "Raise bushlimas — 
poles  are  a  nuisance."  Perhaps  poles 
are  a  nuisance.  I  believe  they  are, 
although  I  do  not  have  any,  and  consequent- 
ly cannot  use  them.  I  have  raised  the  bush 
limas"  for  a  time,  and  if  I  cared  to  raise  the 
small  limas  with  their  small  pods  and  small 
beans  at  all  I  probably  would  raise  the  bush 
form  of  it  (Henderson's  bush  lima,  or  rather 
bush  sieva).  This  is  very  productive,  and 
the  crop  is  easily  grown.  By  planting  in 
succession  one  can  have  a  continuous  supply 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  But  for  me  the 
larger  bush  limas,  like  Burpee's  and  Dreer's, 
are  not  as  productive  and  long  in  bearing  as 
I  would  wish.  For  that  reason  I  plant  now 
only  the  running  sorts  of  large  limas,  es- 
pecially the  Extra  Early  Jersey,  King  of  the 
Garden  and  Dreer's.  In  place  of  poles  I 
use  my  post,  wire  and  twine  combination 
trellis,  and  it  is  as  satisfactory  in  results 
as  ever. 

*  *  * 

Value  of  the  Toad.— What  queer  calcu- 
lations people  will  sometimes  indulge  in! 
Here  is  one  taken  from  one  of  my  exchanges : 
"One  toad  saves  $20  a  year  to  the  farmer,  and 
this  helps  one  to  determine  his  worth,  for  if 
he  attends  strictly  to  business  during  his 
fifteen  years  of  life  the  toad's  value  must  of 
necessity  be  §300."  Possibly  a  toad  may  be 
able  to  save  us  $20  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  use  one  as  night- 
watchman  in  my  hotbeds  or  cold  frames,  and 
it  may  save  me  a  dollar  or  two  in  plants. 
But  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  would  be  glad  of 
the  chance  to  sell  every  toad  off  the  place  at 
a  dollar  apiece,  and  think  I  could  then 
make  more  clear  money  in  farming  than  I 
usually  do.  We  have  hundreds  and  possibly 
thousands  of  the  little  animals. 


Thickness  ofPlanting.— There  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  amount 
of  our  common  garden  seeds  to  sow  to  a  given, 
length  of  row.  In  one  sense  this  is  no  more 
than  can  be  expected,  since  in  many  instances 
we  can  give  no  rules  that  will  apply  to  all 
conditions.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  size  of 
individual  lots  of  seed,  as  also  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  certain  vegetables  are 
grown,  determine  largely  the  question  of 
how  thickly  the  seed  should  be  planted.  The 
best  rule,  in  all  cases,  is  to  use  ordinary  com- 
mon sense.  Even  if  we  sow  with  a  garden- 
drill  we  cannot  wholly  go  by  the  directions 
printed  on  the  regulating  slide.  We  may, 
for  instance,  set  the  regulator  as  marked  for 
"onions,"  and  yet  the  seed,  being  rather 
smaller  than  usual,  will  run  out  far  too  fast ; 
or  the  onions  being  intended  to  be  pulled  up 
green  or  for  pickling-onions  or  sets,  the  seed 
will  not  run  out  a  quarter  fast  enough.  Iu 
sowing  celery,  beet,  carrot,  cabbage,  radish, 
lettuce,  turnip,  and  similar  seeds  in  drills  in 
open  ground  most  people  use  far  too  much 
seed.  The  consequences  are  that  the  plants 
stand  far  too  thickly,  and  unless  promptly 
thinned,  with  a  good  deal  of  labor,  will  not 
do  as  well  as  where  proper  room  is  allowed 
them. 

I  am  frequently  asked  how  thickly  peas 
and  beans  should  be  sown  in  drills.  The 
directions  given  in  our  garden  books,  and  in 
seed  catalogues,  too,  vary  quite  a  little,  and 
are  based  largely  on  guesswrork.  Seedsmen 
usually  fix  the  amount  of  peas  at  one  quart  of 
seed  to  75  to  300  feet  of  row.  I  have  usually 
tried  to  plant  not  less  than  150  feet  of  row 
with  that  quantity  of  seed.  The  first  early 
(smooth)  varieties  have  smaller  seeds,  but 
can  be  planted  more  thickly  in  the  row  than 
the  larger  wrinkled  sorts,  so  that  I  think  a 
quart  of  seed  might  go  as  far  in  one  ease  as 
in  the  other.  Interesting  in  this  respect  are 
the  experiments  made  recently  by  the  New 
Jersey  experiment  station  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  question  of  most  profitable 
quantity  of  seed  to  a  given  row.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  quotation  from  its  latest  report: 
"The  dw  arf  sorts  planted  at  the  rate  of  one 
quart  to  178  feet  of  row  have  given  the  larg- 
est yields.  (This  was  the  thickest  of  the 
plantings.)  The  same  is  true  with  the  taller 
varieties— the  thickest  planted,  one  quart  to 
238  feet,  has  given  the  largest  yields.  In 
every  case  there  is  a  greater  yield  to  the  plant 
and  a  larger  plant-growth  in  the  thinnest 
plantings,  also  an  earlier  maturity,  but  for 
the  space  occupied  the  thickest  plantings 
have  given  the  largest  yield.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  any  difference  in  size  of 
pods  between  the  different  lots.  I  think  I 
shall  stick  to  my  old  thickness  of  planting, 
about  150  feet  to  the  quart  of  seed  for  dwarf 


sorts,  unless  I  plant  wrinkled  peas  on  rich 
ground,  when  I  should  prefer  to  sow  a  trifle 
more  thinly.  I  seldom  grow  any  of  the  taller 
varieties.  If  I  did  I  would  try  to  make  a 
quart  go  over  200  to  300  feet  of  row,  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  With  a  little  prac- 
tise in  sowing  such  seeds  by  hand  one  can 
easily  learn  how  to  regulate  the  desired  quan- 
tity of  seed. 

*  *  * 

In  regards  to  bush  beans  the  station  peo- 
ple come  to  the  following  conclusions: 
"Seedsmen  usually  recommend  the  use  of 
one  quart  of  seed  to  100  feet  of  drill.  With 
the  average  varieties  that  would  mean  about 
eighteen  plants  to  each  foot.  In  my  test  two 
varieties  were  grown— a  green  and  a  yellow 
podded  sort.  Five  thicknesses  of  plantings 
were  used.  Plants  at  the  rate  of  six  to  each 
foot  have  given  the  largest  percentage  of 
their  total  yield  in  their  first  pickings.  In 
yield  and  weight  to  the  plant  there  is  a  reg- 
ular decrease,  two  plants  to  the  foot  giving 
the  largest  yields  and  greater  weight,  while 
ten  to  the  foot  give  the  lowest  yields  and 
weights.  Considering  the  yields  for  the  space 
occupied,  with  one  exception  (yield  at  six  to 
the  foot)  there  is  a  regular  increase  from  the 
thinnest  to  the  thickest  planting.  One  quart 
of  seed,  then,  in  162  feet  of  drill  has  given  the 
largest  yield.  There  was  a  tendency  in  the 
thicker  plantings  toward  smaller  pods.  The 
vines  were  more  spindling  and  general  devel- 
opment was  reduced  in  the  thickest  plant- 
ings." In  a  general  wray,  therefore,  I  might 
say  that  with  both  peas  and  beans  a  quart  of 
seed  will  plant  150  feet  of  row,  but  that  good 
judgment  should  be  exercised.  If  we  vary 
much  from  this  distance  it  will  be  safer  to 
plant  less  seed  than  more. 

*  *  * 

Drainage  foe  the  Yard.— I  am  just 
now  putting  in  some  extra  tile-drains  between 
dwelling  and  barn.  The  cistern  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  barn  has  been  overflowing  every 
spring  and  during  every  heavy  rain  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  No  drain  had  been  pro- 
vided for  this,  and  in  consequence  a  large 
portion  of  the  yard  was  more  or  less  water- 
soaked  except  in  dry  weather.  Every  little 
rain  left  pools  of  standing  and  often  stinking 
water  in  the  yard  for  days,  and  sometimes 
for  weeks.  I  believe  that  this  state  of  affairs 
was  wholly  responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  large 
portion  of  my  fowls,  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  by  cholera.  The  whole  work  of 
laying  the  yard  completely  dry  only  takes 
about  two  hundred  tiles  and  the  labor  of 
one  man  a  couple  of  days.  Had  it  been  done 
years  ago  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  ditching 
would  probably  have  been  saved  in  chickens 
alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  increased  comfort 
and  convenience  in  passing  back  and  forth 
between  house  and  barn.  I  have  been  us- 
ing the  barn  cistern  for  watering  my  green- 
house crops,  and  I  wondered  why  it  was 
more  liquid  manure  than  clear  rain-water. 
In  draining  off  the  overflow  I  find  that  there 
is  a  big  pond  of  that  water  all  under  the  barn 
and  connected  with  the  cistern.  I  expect  to 
have  less  water  from  that  cistern  hereafter, 
and  perhaps  less  thrift  in  my  plants  (they 
did  wonderfully  well  while  watered  with  that 
rich  cistern-water),  but  I  shall  be  the  gainer 
in  other  respects.  I  do  not  want  any  stag- 
nant pools  near  house  and  barn  any  more  if 
I  can  help  it,  and  am  going  to  begin  raising 
chickens  again.  T.  Greineb. 

A  FORMIDABLE  GARDEN  PEST 

Probably  of  the  garden  pests  no  plant 
covers  more  area  than  the  common  pusley,  or 
purslane.  Though  it  is  now  a  bad  pest,  yet 
its  introduction  into  the  United  States— for 
it  is  a  foreigner — was  for  use  as  a  garden 
plant,  while  its  near  relative  is  used  as  a 
flowering  plant. 

According  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Dewey,  this  plant 
was  cultivated  for  greens  in  Massachusetts 
as  early  as  1672.  Early  in 
this  present  century  it  was 
taken  westward  into  Mich- 
igan for  use  as  a  pot-herb, 
and  since  then  has  repro- 
duced so  rapidly  that  it  is 
now  a  very  bad  pest.  In 
the  old  world  it  is  even 
now  used  very  widely  for 
greens,  as  a  medicinal  plant 
and  as  an  excellent  feed  for 
hogs. 

This  plant  is  found  in 

,  x.  Showing  cover 

nearly  every  garden,  where  just  opening  to 

it   clings   closely  to  the  allow  seeds  to  es- 

ground,  sending  out  its  sev-  cape- 

eral  branches  which  bear  a  great  number 

of  small  yellow  blossoms.    It  has  a  very 

succulent  stem  and  leaf,   and  is  easily 

pulled.    If  attended  to  promptly  it  is  very 

easily  controlled,  but  if  allowed  to  fruit 

it  spreads  very  rapidly.    From  this  small 

yellow  blossom  is  formed  a  very  pecu- 


Pyxis  of  Pusley 
(Gray) 


liar  seed-chest,  known  technically  as  a  pyxis, 
a  small  cup  with  a  detachable  top  which 
opens  when  the  seeds  are  ripe  and  allows 
them  to  scatter.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  a  large  plant  of  pusley  will  produce  as 
many  as  three  million  seeds  in  one  season, 
and  when  one  stops  to  consider  what  a  crop 
this  may  mean  for  the  next  year,  even  though 
only  twenty-five  per  cent  grows,  the  result 
is  startling,  in  fact,  it' would  seem  almost 
useless  to  combat  so  formidable  a  foe. 

However,  the  means  of  exterminating  it 
are  very  simple.  Thorough  cultivation  will 
keep  the  weed  entirely  within  bounds  if  not 
destroy  it  entirely.  Often  it  is  found  grow- 
ing in  a  rubbish  heap  where  cultivation  is 
not  maintained ;  if  so,  it  should  be  pulled  be- 
fore forming  seed,  and  given  to  the  hogs  or 
thrown  on  the  ground  roots  up  and  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  thoroughly  overcome  by 
the  hot  sun.  A  little  care  in  pulling  or  cut- 
ting off  before  seeds  are  formed  will  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good,  and  as  it  demands 
some  form  of  cultivation  to  get  rid  of  it,  who 
will  say  that  weeds  are  not  of  some  use  after 
all?  Gity  L.  Stewaet. 

WINTER  MUSKMELON 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
sent  to  Russia,  Siberia  and  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan a  special  agent,  Professor  Hansen, 
who  procured  a  large  amount  of  seeds  of 
different  species  and  varieties,  for  trial  in 
the  United  States.  Among  them  were  a 
number  of  untried  kinds  of  melons,  and  the 
results  of  some  of  the  tests  made  with  these 
are  proving  very  interesting.  The  depart- 
ment has  received  a  specimen  of  what  may 
be  called  a  winter  muskmelon,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  remarkable  production.  It 
grows  very  much  like  any  other  melon,  but 
when  frost  comes  in  the  fall  it  is  -found  to 
be  yet  hard  and  unedible,  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  pronounced  worthless  by  a  number* 
of  growers  to  whom  seed  was  sent  for  trial ; 
but  one  grower  in  semi-arid  Utah,  who  has 
been  for  some  years  experimenting  along 
the  lines  of  "winter"  melons,  recognized  it 
at  once,  and  instead  of  allowing  it  to  freeze 
and  rot  on  the  vines,  carefully  stored  the 
melons  in  his  cellar  to  ripen  up.  A  specimen 
of  this  melon  weighing  seventeen  pounds 
was  sent  to  Secretary  Wilson  in  February, 
having  just  arrived  at  a  ripe  and  edible 
stage.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  fruit. 
The  body  of  the  rind  is  a  light  yellow, 
streaked  with  green,  and  the  specimen  much 
resembled  a  small  rattlesnake  watermelon. 
The  meat  proved  to  be  very  solid  and  thick 
and  edible  almost  to  the  rind,  and  the  flavor 
very  spicy  and  delicious. 

Fortunately,  in  addition  to  the  seeds  saved 
by  the  Utah  grower  the  department  has  a 
few  seeds  left  over  of  this  variety,  and  as 
melon-seeds  do  not  deteriorate  with  age,  they 
will  be  distributed  for  further  trial  this  year 
among  the  semi-arid  states  and  where  irriga- 
tion methods  are  practised. 

Luscious  ripe  cantaloups  in  midwinter 
are  something  of  an  innovation  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  seems  probable  that  they  will 
become  a  feature  of  American  fruit,  as  well 
as  have  winter  tomatoes  or  Christmas  straw- 
berries from  Florida. 

Guy  E.  Mitchell. 

OUR  TWO  BEST  WINTER  APPLES 

A  reader  of  the  Faem  and  Fieeside,  who 
reports  himself  as  a  teacher,  asks  which  two 
of  the  winter  apples  are  the  best  to  be  planted 
for  market  purposes.  The  question  cannot 
be  answered  without  reservation.  In  this 
section  (western  New  York)  I  should  select 
without  hesitation  the  Baldwin  and  the 
Northern  Spy.  This  choice  would  stand  good 
along  the  line  eastward  as  far  as  Maine. 
Maine  is  peculiarly  a  Baldwin  state,  where 
it  grows  to  perfection.  I  believe  that  the 
Spy  is  in  absolute  perfection  in  western  New 
York.  In  Michigan,  if  I  were  to  select  two 
apples,  I  might  prefer  the  Yellow  Belleflower 
and  Roxbury  Russet  if  my  soil  were  sandy. 
Upon  the  clay  soil  I  should  probably  revert 
to  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy.  In  Ohio, 
Grimes'  Golden  might  easily  rank  as  one  of 
the  best.  In  southeastern  New  York  I  should 
certainly  include  Newtown  Pippin,  but  this 
choice  omits  everywhere  the  unrivaled 
Spitzenburg.  Wherever  this  apple  can  be 
successfully  grown  it  should  stand  in  the 
front  rank.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
have  one  new  apple  which  will  rival  both 
Baldwin  and  Spy,  if  it  does  not  displace  the 
Baldwin.  I  refer  to  Sutton  Beauty.  This 
is  a  comparatively  new  apple,  but  has  been 
tested  sufficiently  to  prove  that  it  is  an  enor- 
mous bearer,  with  a  tendency  to  resist  insect 
and  fungoid  attacks.  The  fruit  is  large,  with 
yellow  and  crimson  distributed  much  like  a 
well-ripened  Baldwin.  The  tree  is  a  good 
grower,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  gener- 
ally held  to  be  better  than  the  Baldwin.  It 


certainly  averages  much  better  than  the 
Baldwins  which  reach  our  city  markets.  It 
is  quite  as  good  a  keeper  as  the  Baldwin,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  coming  export  apple.  In 
addition  to  these  we  have  Dudley's  Winter, 
which  is  a  seedling  of  the  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, and  very  much  resembles  that  apple 
both  iu  quality  and  appearance.  It  is  not 
quite  so  sour,  and  is  a  very  good  keeper.  The 
tree  is  reported  to  be  very  hardy,  able  to 
resist  the  coldest  climate.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  Duchess.  For  Pennsylvania 
I  would  select  a  different  list,  and  probably 
in  all  cases  would  include  the  New  York 
Imperial,  which  is  a  very  large,  red,  juicy 
apple,  and  a  splendid  keeper.  Ben  Davis 
will  hold  its  own,  especially  in  the  more 
southern  part  of  the  apple  belt.  Ultimately, 
however,  it  will  be  discarded,  because  its 
quality  is  hardly  good  for  cooking,  and  very 
poor  for  eating.  There  still  remains  the 
King  of  Tompkins  County  for  certain  local- 
ities, especially  western  New  York.  It  is  as 
a  rule  a  scattered  bearer  and  the  wood  is 
not  tough  and  enduring.  I  have  omitted  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  is  a  first-class 
standard  throughout  the  whole  apple  belt. 
In  all  cases  it  should  rank  close  after  the 
Baldwin  and  Spy ;  and  in  some  eases  it  will 
be  preferred  to  either  of  these  as  a  profitable 
orchard  variety.  Meanwhile  the  old-fash- 
ioned Seek-No-Further  has  great  claims  upon 
us  as  a  sure  bearer  of  a  clean,  smooth, 
shapely  fruit,  of  fine  size,  rarely  running 
small  or  defective.  The  quality  of  this  apple 
is  generally  prime  for  dessert;  and  it  ranks 
well  in  market,  because  it  is  a  good  shipper 
and  a  good  keeper.  Of  the  sweet  apples  there 
is  no  better  shipper  and  keeper,  as  there  is 
no  better  bearer  than  the  old  Belleflower, 
which  was  popular  in  Connecticut  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  A  new  apple  of  the  very 
highest  rank  in  quality  is  the  Mcintosh  Red. 
This  is  a  seedling  of  the  Snow%  or  Fameuse, 
and  is  equal  to  that  variety  in  quality.  This 
is  as  good  an  answer  as  I  can  give  to  the  in- 
quirer. If  compelled  to  select  two  apples, 
which  on  the  whole  are  most  profitable  to 
place  in  the  New  York  or  Boston  market,  I 
should  say  Northern  Spy  and  Baldwin,  with 
a  probability  that  Sutton  Beauty  will  soon 
outrank  the  Baldwin.        E.  P.  Powell. 


NEW  FRUITS 

Many  of  our  best  varieties  of  fruits  and 
plants  are  the  outcome  of  careful  and  ex- 
ceedingly laborious  work  and  experimenta- 
tion by  scientific  and  systematic  methods. 
Few  men,  probably,  have  done  and  are  now 
doing  more  for  the  fruit  world  than  Mr. 
Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California. 
In  the  origination  of  his  remarkable  hybrid 
blackberries  and  raspberries  he  employed 
no  less  than  thirty-seven  species  of  the  genus 
Rubus,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  wrorld. 
His  "Japanese  Golden  Mayberry,"  which  is 
the  earliest  raspberry  known,  ripening  in 
California  before  the  strawberry,  is  the  out- 
come of  crosses  in  familiar  American  vari- 
eties, such  as  the  Cuthbert,  with  Rubus 
palmatus,  a  Japanese  plant,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  an  unproductive  species  bearing 
small,  worthless  berries.  Mr.  Burbank's 
■wonderful  raspberry-blackberry  hybrid 
"Primus,"  which  also  is  remarkable  for  its 
early  ripening  as  well  as  productiveness  and. 
large  size  of  fruit,  is  the  outcome  of  a  cross 
of  the  western  dewberry  on  a  Siberian  rasp- 
berry. Guy  E.  Mitchell. 

■4. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Chemical  Fertilizer. — N.  N.,  Hartland, 
Wis.  There  are  some  eight  or  more  elements 
that  enter  into  the  structure  of  agricultural 
plants.  The  most  of  these  are  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  in  soils.  Of  all  these  elements  we 
find  that  only  three  are  often  lacking ;  namely,  ni- 
trogen, potash  and  phosphorous.  Nitrogen  is  the 
most  expensive  of  all  the  elements  to  obtain.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  lean  meat, 
eggs,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  cabbage,  skim-milk 
and  cheese,  but  there  is  comparatively  little  of  it 
in  potatoes,  corn  and  other  starchy  foods.  It 
builds  up  the  muscle  in  animals,  and  in  plants 
encourages  a  strong  growth  and  dark-green 
leaves,  but  where  there  is  too  much  of  it  in  the 
soil  it  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  late  fruitful- 
ness  and  late  autumn  growth.  Soda  is  seldom  of 
any  value  as  a  manure.  Potash  is  the  common 
potash  of  the  stores  and  of  wood  ashes.  Phos- 
phorous is  used  in  making  matches,  and  in  a 
combination  with  lime  it  forms  the  bones  of  our 
land  animals.  Potash  and  phosphorous  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  our  grains  and 
other  plants.  When  they  are  largely  in  excess 
in  the  soil  they  encourage  fruitfulness  and  early 
maturity  of  wood  and  fruit.  In  commerce  phos- 
phorous is  obtained  for  manure  from  bones  of 
animals  and  from  apatite  (which  is  a  native  rock 
and  containing  it).  Potash  is  obtained  from 
wood  ashes  and  from  parts  of  Germany,  where 
it  is  mined  in  much  the  same  way  as  rock-salt. 
Nitrogen  is  obtained  from  the  refuse  meat  and 
blood  of  slaughter-works  and  from  Chili,  where 
they  get  it  in  the  form  of  saltpeter.  The  common 
saltpeter  of  the  stores  is  made  up  of  potash  and 
nitrogen,  and  is  a  very  nice  fertilizer,  but  too  ex- 
pensive. In  your  section  there  is  probably  no 
need  of  using  any  form  of  commercial  fertilizer,  as 
you  have  rich  soils,  and  stable  nanure  is,  andprob- 
ably  will  be  for  a  long  time,  the  best  thing  for  you 
to  use.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  not  nearly  so 
good  for  the  land  as  stable  manure,  and  they 
should  be  used  only  to  supplement  it. 
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Some  Facts  about 
A  Cream  Separator 


Saves  Endless  Work 

Tinton,  Iowa,  Jan.  10, 1S99. 
"About  one  year  ago  I  purchased  an  'Alpha- 
Baby  '  So.  2  after  giving  it  a  thorough  test  and 
finding  that  with  the  same  quantity  of  milk  we 
were  able  to  produce  3  lbs.  more  butter  per  day 
than  we  were  getting  by  the  old  method.  This 
was  with  the  milk  from  twelve  cows.  I  am  sat- 
isfied our  separator  has  paid  for  itself  the  first 
year,  besides  saving  an  endless  amount  of  work 
for  Mrs.  Austin  and  her  help  in  the  house,  in  that 
there  were  a  great  many  less  pans,  etc.,  to  wash 
and  keep  clean.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  recommend 
the  'Alpha-Baby'  too  highly  to  any  one  in  the 
dairy  business.'"  S.  B.  Austc". 

Big  Difference  In  Results 

St  Mary's,  Ohio.  June.  1888. 
'•  "We  have  finished  our  test  of  the  '  Baby'  sep- 
arator. We  made  the  test  from  six  milkings.  The 
milk  was  well  mixed  and  carefully  divided.  The 
half  skimmed  by  the  separator  made  11  lbs.  and 
8  oz.  of  butter.  The  other  half  was  set  in  crocks 
in  the  old  way  and  very  particular  care  taken  of 
it.  It  made  8  lbs.  and"l2  oz.  This  is  almost  un- 
believable, but  my  wife  is  willing  to  state  the 
same  under  oath.  We  sell  butter  at.l6c.  to  20c. 
per  lb.  so  that  the  separator  will  make  us  a  net 
profit  of  30c.  a  day  over  the  old  way.  It  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  inside  of  one  year,  with  our 
seven  cows.  Calves  and  pigs  are  doing  very  well 
on  the  skim-milk."  F.  "W.  Xeddekmajts: 


Any  Kind  Of  Cream 

No.  Grafton,  Mass..  1898. 
•'  The  Dairy  Turbine  'Alpha '  De  Laval  separa- 
tor which  I  purchased  in  September,  1S96.  is  giv- 
ing perfect  satisfaction.  I  have  separated  with  it 
from  40  to  SO  cans  of  milk  per  day  ever  since. 
Some  days  the  temperature  of  milk  is  as  low  as  55 
arid  58  deg.,  but  the  samples  of  skim-milk  show 
only  from  .01  to  .02  of  1  per  cent  butter-fat.  There 
is  no  trouble  in  making  the  cream  of  any  desired 
thickness  that  I  may  wish,  which  is  a  great  ben- 
efit to  me,  as  I  can  supply  cream  at  anyprice  that 
my  patrons  desire.  Had  I  purchased  one  of  these 
machines  several  years  ago  it  would  have  saved 
me  a  good  many  hundreds  of  dollars." 

S.  L.  Dave^cpoet. 


WOMEN'S  WORK  AND  PLACE  IN 
EUROPEAN  LIFE 

[CO>TI>-CED  FROM  FIRST  PAGE] 

of  every  nationality,  and  I  say  it  without 
exaggeration  that  the  American  woman  is 
the  most  pure-minded  and  most  honorable 
woman  on  earth,  and  that  she  has  earned 
the  place  of  honor  which  she  occupies.  She 
will  lose  it  as  soon  as.  she  ceases  to  earn  it. 

Xow  you  are  back  again  to  your  own  fire- 
side, to  the  home,  poor  or  rich,  to  your  hard- 
ships, great  or  little,  but  I  know  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  woman  abroad  with  whom  you 
would  exchange  your  lot,  certainly  with  no 
empress  or  queen.   Tou  are  sitting  upon  an 


De  Laval  Superiority 

Webster  City.  Iowa.  Jan.  19. 1899. 

"About  eighteen  months'  ago  the  creamery  to 
which  we  had  been  hauling  milk  shut  down.  Our 
product  was  about  400  lbs.  of  milk  per  dav  and  we 
had  very  poor  conveniences  for  making  butter,  so 
concluded  we  would  try  a  cream  separator.  Be- 
ing entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent machines,  we  thought  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  was  in  the  eating,  so  tried  a  Sharpless, 
TJ.  S.  and  an  'Alpha-Baby '  side  by  side.  After  a 
thorough  test  of  six  weeks  we  bought  the  'Alpha- 
Baby  '  Xo.  2,  even  though  it  cost  more  than  either 
of  the  others.  Our  reasons  for  making  such  de- 
cision were,  first,  that  its  capacity  was  more  than 
advertised;  second,  it  run  with  much  less  power; 
and  third,  it  is  of  better  mechanical  construction 
and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

"At  the  time  of  selling  milk  to  the  creamerv 
we  were  being  paid  for  only  3.3  lbs.  of  butter  from 
100  lbs.  of  milk.  After  purchasing  the  '  Baby '  we 
weighed  200  lbs.  of  milk,  which  was  separated  and 
churned,  and  the  product  was  8  lbs.  of  butter, 
cows  being  on  grass  without  grain." 

C.  D.  Carpenter. 
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NEVER  VARIES  IN  STRENGTH 

W.,  R.  &  CO.'S  IMPROVED  BUTTER 
COLOR  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 


The  Last   Drop  is  As  Clear  and 
Strong  As  the  First 

Nothing  is  more  essential  in  a  butter  color 
than  uniformity  of  strength,  and  this  is  im- 
possible in  the  old-fashioned  annatto  colors. 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Improved  Butter 
Color  is  a  scientific  product  and  never  varies 
in  strength  or  shade.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
shaken  before  using,  and  the  last  drop  in  the 
bottle  is  as  clear  and  as  strong  as  the  first. 

The  highest  dairy  authorities  both  in  the 
United  States  and  England  indorse  this  color 
in  the  strongest  terms,  and  it  is  to-day  used  | 
in  over  90  per  cent  of  the  butter  made  in  this 
country. 

I^~If  yon  are  not  using  this  color,  send  4  cents  for 
postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wells,  Bichardsox  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


4,000  Pounds 


Lb  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

with  stagger  oral  spofces,  broad  tires,  etc 
It  has  angle  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It's  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man  can  load  it ;  saves  an  extra 
hand  in  hauling  corn  fodder,  etc  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  wagon  oat  of  your  old  one. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
EJeclricWbeel  Co.  Box  H  Qnlncy.Ul. 


A.  FORTUNE  ItV  CABBAGES  

9230.00  crop  realized  from  one  pound  of 
VAN  NAMEN'S  EXCELSIOR  DUTCH  CABBAGE  SEED 
Late,  Urge,  raaad,  .olid.  »aw  whlu,  pac&et  10  cu.;  tuan 
-i  el*.;  i  lb.  75  rta.;  1  lb.  $'».SO.  Earliest  Dutch  White  Cabbage, 
packet  lieU.;  eaacc  eta.:  J  lb.  (l.UO.  Eieehlor  lajaaiula 
la>llt«wer.  »a< let  SO  eta.;  oaaee  SO  tu.;  i  lb.  |t.TS.  TmUaunLaU. 
C.  H.  JttOSTEN,  Uaparter,  11*  Sneawlea  Street,  Sew  Xark. 


exalted  throne,  you  are  -wearing  the  noblest 
cr.own.  Be  heroic,  be  patient,  be  wise,  and 
above  all  else,  even  though  you  are  at  the 
edge  of  despair,  keep  yourself  pure. 


SURFACE-CULTIVATION  FOR  CORN 

Surface  or  shallow  cultivation  is  becoming 
more  popular  each  season,  and  is  practised 
successfully  by  progressive  and  up-to-date 
fanners.  It  is  very  important  to  have  the 
soil  in  good  condition  before  planting,  as  it 
is  much  better  for  the  intended  crop  and 
much  easier  of  cultivation. 

Surface-cultivation  has  many  advantages 
over  deep  and  rough  cultivation.  Of  course, 
judgment  must  be  used  in  regard  to  what 
tools  to  use  and  when  to  use  them.  If  the 
season  is  wet,  and  the  soil  packed  and  heavy, 
I  use  a  small  one-horse  cultivator  with  seven 
small  shovels.  If  the  season  is  dry  I  use  a 
weeder,  and  find  that  in  certain  stages  of 
the  crop  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it.  It 
breaks  the  surface  around  the  young  stalks 
without  injuring  them.  It  is  also  speedy 
and  easy  of  operation.  In  the  absence  of  a 
weeder  a  harrow  made  especially  for  the 
purpose  will  answer,  but  I  find  the  weeder 
more  satisfactory. 

Surface-cultivation  helps  to  retain  mois- 
ture in  time  of  drought.  The  crop  should  be 
cultivated  quite  often,  and  especially  after 
eaeh  rain  or  heavy  shower,  to  break  the 
crust  and  form  a  loose  fine  mulch  which 
prevents  the  moisture  from  escaping.  If 
deep  and  rough  cultivation  is  practised  it 
exposes  more  surface,  thereby  evaporating 
the  moisture  and  drying  up  the  soil  and 
depriving  the  crop  of  its  necessary  nourish- 
ment. Another  good  advantage  shallow 
cultivation  has  over  deep  cultivation  is  that 
only  the  surface  weeds  have  to  be  contended 
with.  If  taken  in  time  a  few  surface-culti- 
vations will  entirely  rid  the  crop  of  weeds. 
With  deep  cultivations  while  the  surface 
weeds  are  being  turned  under  other  weeds 
are  being  brought  to  the  surface  to  sprout 
and  grow  as  did  the  preceding  crop. 

Another  benefit  derived  from  surface-cul- 
tivation is  that  it  leaves  the  surface  smooth 
and  level  and  in  good  condition  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  machinery.  The  plow,  the  mower, 
the  binder,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery  will  do  better  work  and  last 
longer  and  are  much  less  liable  to  breakage 
than  over  a  rough,  uneven  surface.  It  also 
leaves  the  roots  of  the  plants  undisturbed,  as 
nature  intended  they  should  be,  to  furnish 
moisture  and  nourishment  to  the  growing 
crop.  I  have  practised  surface-cultivation 
for  several  seasons  and  find  it  entirely  satis- 
factory and  quite  an  improvement  over  the 
old  way.  Johx  F.  Birbis. 

a, 

CHANCE  TO  LEARN  GARDENING 

A  Pennsylvania  school-teacher,  worn  out 
with  her  work,  wishes  to  know  what  chance 
there  is  for  a  woman  to  make  her  living  by 
small-fruit  farming.  She  writes,  "I  should 
gladly  hire  out  to  learn  what  is  necessary  if 
I  knew  where  to  apply.  I  know  just  huw 
hard  that  is.  I  was  turned  loose  on  a  farm 
for  three  months  of  every  year  when  a 


child,  and  know  many  things  that  most  town 
girls  do  not  know.  I  should  he  glad  to 
know  how  to  obtain  more  information  con- 
cerning the  training-schools.  Is  there  not 
some  place  in  this  country  where  one  may 
learn  gardening,  as  there  is  in  Europe  ?"  I 
have  given  her  advice  about  Cornell  and 
other  universities  that  are  doing  something 
in  this  direction. "  E.  P.  Powell. 

i. 

NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Kentucky.— Southern  Kentucky  has 
the  finest  climate  of  all.  The  temperature  seldom 
falls  to  zero  or  goes  higher  than  eighty  degrees  in 
the  shade.  We  have  a  strong  limestone  soil,  suit- 
able for  growing  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  tobacco. 
Fruit  does  well.  Garden-truck  of  all  kinds  grows 
abundantly.  Land  is  cheap,  ranging  from  §3  to 
$25  an  acre.  Northern  men  can  do  well  here.  Mules 
cheap,  hogs  and  cattle  are  raised  here  largely. 

Randolph,  Ky.  s.  H.  Tv. 

From  Illinois.— Land  is  high  in  Livingston 
comity,  ranging  from  §65  to  §110  an  acre,  depend- 
ing on  improvements  and  location.  Our  county 
capital  is  a  thriving  little  city  of  5,000  inhabitants. 
The  state  reformatory  is  located  here,  and  has 
1,400  Inmates  at  present.  The  state  owns  one  i 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  near  the  city,  on  which  I 
the  reformatory  is  built.  Some  of  the  boys  work  j 
on  the  farm,  and  they  raise  most  of  their  own 
vegetables.  A  large  herd  of  cows  is  kept  for 
milk  and  butter.  This  is  a  great  corn  and  oat  ' 
county.  The  yield  of  corn  runs  from  twenty-five 
to  sixty  bushels  an  acre ;  oats,  from  forty  to  sixty. 

Pontiac,  111.  C.  C.  A. 


From  'Washington.—  "We  have  an  equable  eli-  i 
male — no  extr  emes  of  heat  or  cold— have  a  good 
deal  of  "Jupiter  Pluvlus"  bounty.  To  those  who 
live  here,  and  prepare  themselves  for  rain,  it  is 
not  disagreeable  to  hear  the  gentle  patter  which 
visits  us  nearly  every  day  from  November  to  June.  ' 
In  the  fruit  and  berry  line  we  are  rapidly  going  to  J 
the  front.  The  strawberry  of  western  Washington 
cannot  be  beaten  the  world  round  in  size,  color 
or  flavor.  We  have  many  hundreds  of  quarts  of 
wild  black  raspberries  and  dewberries  on  the 
river-bottoms  and  lowlands,  which  dry  up  on  the 
bushes  every  year  for  lack  of  pickers,  and  there  is 
no  fruit  in  the  world  so  delicious  when  preserved 
for  winter  use.  The  little  village  of  Hillhurst  is 
only  ten  miles  from  the  flourishing  city  of  Tacoma, 
and  we  travel  to  tbat  city  over  the  finest  roads  in 
the  world,  winter  and  summer.  Our  soil  is  a  black, 
gravelly  loam,  and  when  forests  are  cleared  out 
we  find  a  reddish  clay  land,  which  is  immensely 
productive  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Land  can 
be  bought  for  from  §1  to  §25  an  acre,  according  to 
location  and  improvements.  E.  A.  E. 

Hillhurst,  Wash. 

From  Arkansas.— Lonoke  county  is  near  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  The  northern  division 
is  hilly ;  the  southern  section  comparatively  level, 
sloping  gently  southward,  affording  all  necessary 
drainage.  Land  is  generally  fertile,  and  some  of 
it  is  very  rich  We  have  both  timber  and  prairie 
soils.  Southern  people  principally  occupy  the 
timber  land  and  raise  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  Those  from  the  northern  and 
western  states  reside  on  the  prairies  and  grow 
the  same  products,  except  cotton,  giving  more 
attention  to  stock  and  making  hay  for  market. 
A  great  amount  of  stbck  lives  on  the  range 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  a  good  grain  as  well 
as  grazing  and  dairying  country.  Apples,  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  mulberries,  blackberries,  straw- 
berries and  grapes  are  grown  successfully.  Mar- 
ket facilities  are  good.  There  are  four  railroads 
in  the  county-  With  White  river  on  the  east  and 
Arkansas  river  on  the  west  we  enjoy  advantages 
of  transportation.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  favored  sections  of  the  southern  country. 
Land  is  cheap,  but  steadily  enhancing  in  value. 
Improved  property  can  be  bought  for  from  §15  to 
§20  an  acre.  X.  T. 

Carlisle.  Ark. 


Potash. 

ENOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise   failure  will 
surely  result.    See  that  it  is 
there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about  fer- 
tilizers.   They  are  sent free  to 
all  farmers  applying  for  them. 
GER.TAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


ACME 


BICYCLES 


Direct  from 
the  factory 
to  the  rider 
WHOLESALE 
PRlCES.Ifvou 
want  to  save 
agents  profits 
and  secure  a 
HIGH  GRADE 
BICYCLE  AT 
MASTTiXTCEEE'S  PEICE.  write  for  cata-  J 
logue  showing  eight  beautiful  models  with 
complete  specifications. 

Guarantee'  Repairs  Free  and 
'        UUaftalime.   no  questions  asked 

»  ACME  CYCLE  CO.,   333  Main  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


From  South  Dakota.— I  have  lived  in  Brule 
county  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  and  have  seen 
some  pretty  hard  times.  A  great  many  people 
left  this  part  of  the  state  and  were  glad  to  get 
money  enough  to  get  back  to  their  friends  in  the 
East.  I  was  one  that  left  here  to  look  up  a  new 
home.  I  traveled  in  every  state  west  of  the 
Missouri  river.  I  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
South,  so  I  went  there  and  spent  several  months, 
but  I  came  back  here.  This  was  during  the  dry 
years.  Since  that  time  this  county  has  expended 
about  §100,000  in  artesian  wells,  and  at  the  present 
time  has  forty  of  the  largest  wells  in  the  world, 
and  over  three  hundred  miles  of  ditches  that 
carry  water  from  the  artesian  wells  in  every 
direction,  supplying  water  for  stock.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  farmers  put  down  wells  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  but  haven't  needed  them  for  the 
past  three  years,  as  we  have  had  all  the  rain  we 
needed.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax  and  corn  are 
our  main  crops.  Corn  yielded  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year,  and  wheat 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  bushels.  This  is  the  best 
stock  country  in  the  world,  as  the  stock  can  rustle 
all  winter  and  come  off  of  the  range  fat  enough 
for  beef  in  the  spring.  Farmers  are  going  into 
the  dairy  business  more  every  year.  There  are 
four  creameries  in  this  county,  aud  two  of  them 
are  running  twelve  months  in  the  year.  There  is 
one  cheese-factory.  Land  is  very  cheap;  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  during  the  hard  times  people 
borrowed  all  the  money  they  could  get  and  never 
went  back  on  the  place,  and  now  the  loan  compa- 
nies are  selling  the  land  at  very  low  figures.  One 
can  get  good  land  for  $5  to  $12  an  acre,  on  easy 
terms.  J.  A.  S. 

Pukwana,  S.  D. 


PiG -TIGHT. 

with  our  Duplex  Twister 

I  you  cam  make  100  styles,  and 
1 50  to  TO  rods  per  day  at  a  cost 
I  for  the  ■wire  of  12  to  22C. 
|  per  rod.  First  Premium  and 

Gold  Medal 

at  Omaha  Exposition.  Plain, 
Barbed,  COILED  SPRING  WIRE, 
Farm,  and  Ornamental  Fence 

TO  THE  FARMER 

at  wholesale  prices;  thus  sav- 
ing the  dealer's  profit.  Machine 
sent  on  Trial.  Catalogue  Pres. 

KITSELM AN  BROS. 

Box   225  Ricigeviile,  Ind. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Fire.  "Wind.  Water  and  Lightning  Proof. 
CHEAP  AXT>  DURABLE. 

REDUCES  THE  COST  OF  INSURANCE 

"We  will  not  mate  the  statement  others  do,  that  our  roof- 
ing is  "  THE  BEST  OX  EARTH."  for  we  tnow  tou  have 
been  deceived  on  such  statements  and  will  not  believe  us. 

Write  us  for  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet,  which  gives 
plain  illustrations  and  tells  you  all  about  it  in  plain  words. 
Carefully  examine  booklet,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  ytruf 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  what  you  want.  A  tier" 
trying  it.  will  then  leave  it  to  vou  as  to  whether  it  is 
"  THE  BEST  OX  EARTH."  We  believe  in  letting  our 
roofing  talk  for  itself,  as  any  good  article  should.  All  we 
ask  of  you  is,  give  our  roofing  and  prices  fair  considera- 
tion, then  use  your  own  judgment. 
GEDGE  BROS,  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Box  40,  Anderson,  Ind. 


THE  STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE! 


DO  YOU  WANT  THAT  KIND? 
BULL-STRONC  AND  CHICKEN-TICHT. 

It  don't  cost  any  more  than  the  weaker  ones.  We 
sell  it  to  the  farmer  at  wholesale  and  save  him 
the  Dealer's  Profit.  It's  a  big  item  to  yon. 
Write  as  a  postal  card  for  free  Catalogue. 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 
Box  18,        Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A, 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.    Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re- painted,  Re-threaded  and  couplings 
furnished.   Hanging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
"□CWO    CENTS    3E»©»-  I*oot- 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  merchandise  for 

HOME,  FARM  and  FIELD — from 

S  heriffs1  and  Receivers'  sales. 

Roofing,  Plumbing  Material  ,Hardware,Clothing. 
Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Tools.  Machinerri 
4c,  4c,  4c.  at  TT  /\  TiF  rillCE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.wfj^gJ8ta- 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  America, 
including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental,  Shade 
and  Forest  Trees,  Tree 
Seed,  Etc. 

B.    DOUGLAS'  SOXS, 
Waukeffan,  ILL 


How  Many  Apples 
does  It  take  to  mate  a  barrel  of  A 
Cider  I   No  matter  ,  1C  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS 

and  the  cider-will  be  better. 

Burer  and  will  keep  longer, 
on't  boy  until  yorj  get  cor  catalotrae* 

HYDRAULIC  PR£SS  MPO.  CO. 
6  Main  St.  Mt.  fillead,  Ohio. 


GEM  y.Baler 


.ignteat,  slrong- 
.ircle  Baler  intbe 

market.  'Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15 tons  of  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO..  OUIHCY.  HX. 


May  15,  1899 
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Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey 


RAISING  YOUNG  TURKEYS 

Seteeal  readers  of  the  Faem  asd 
Fibeside  have  requested  a  special 
article  on  young  turkeys.  Sometimes 
the  turkey-hens  will  begin  laying  early 
if  the  season  is  mild.  In  caring  for  young 
turkeys  much  depends  on  the  feed  for  the 
first  two  months.  The  first  food  should  he 
stale  bread  soaked  in  milk,  also  chopped 
onion-tops,  and  curd  made  from  soured  or 
clabbered  milk  by  scalding  it  over  the  fire. 
To  this  add  a  little  black  pepper  three  times 
a  week,  and  feed  four  times  a  day  the  first 
month.  Hard-boiled  eggs  may  be  given  three 
times  a  week,  but  do  not  give  too  much. 

Turkeys  require  feed  oftener  than  young 
chicks.  Give  them  all  the  milk  they  can 
drink  and  plenty  of  fresh  water.  Give 
small  grains  of  any  kind  for  a  change; 
millet-seed  and  pinhead  oatmeal  are  ex- 
cellent the  first  two  weeks.  Corn-bread 
mixed  with  sour  milk  is  a  good  change. 
Never  feed  raw  corn-meal,  as  it  is  not  ben- 
eficial, and  never  leave  feed  to  remain,  as  it 
may  become  sour,  but  give  only  as  much  as 
they  will  eat  up  clean  at  each  meal.  A  little 
fresh  meat,  finely  chopped,  three  times  a 
week  may  be  allowed.  When  old  enough 
to  eat  corn  feed  anything  they  will  eat,  as 
after  that  the  danger  is  over  in  regard  to 
feed.  Keep  the  coops  clean  and  dry.  Keep 
their  drinking-cups  clean,  and  do  not  expose 
turkeys  to  rain  or  dew,  as  they  are  very  ten- 
der in  regard  to  dampness;  but  in  fair 
weather  let  them  have  range  in  the  daytime, 
confining  them  to  their  coops  at  night.  Give 
plenty  of  sand  and  sharp  gravel.  Give  them 
a  dust-bath  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  it  will  make 
chicken-lice  hunt  other  quarters,  and  use  the 
lice  remedies  whenever  necessary.  Set  the 
turkey  eggs  under  common  hens.  They 
make  good  mothers,  as  they  do  not  stray  far 
from  home,  and  can  be  confined  with  less 
trouble  in  small  coops,  allowing  one  hen  to 
each  coop.  If  kept  confined  a  few  days  the 
hen  will  take  her  own  coop  at  night.  If 
the  hen  discards  them  very  young,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  drive  them  to  their  coops  un- 
til they  oan  fly  to  roost.  An  important  point 
is  to  examine  carefully  twice  a  week  for  the 
large  lice  on  the  heads,  a  single  one  of  which 
will  kill  a  young  turkey.  One  half  of  the 
young  turkeys  die  from  this  cause.  These 
lice  come  from  the  hens.  The  remedy  is  one 
or  two  drops  of  melted  lard  well  rubbed  in 
on  the  head,  but  be  careful  and  use  but  very 
little,  as  grease  is  fatal  to  both  young  turkeys 
and  chicks. 

Turkeys  will  soon  learn  where  they  belong 
if  care  is  used  at  first,  as  they  can  be  taught 
to  remain  near  the  barn-yard,  and  the  time  to 
begin  with  them  is  when  they  are  young.  If 
the  wings  of  the  adults  are  cut  they  will  not 
fly  over  a  high  fence.  They  can  easily  be 
made  to  thrive  on  a  large  lot.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  feed  them  twice  a  day  at  one 
place,  so  as  to  have  them  expect  their  meals 
and  come  up  for  the  food,  but  the  morning 
meal  should  consist  of  only  about  a  gill  of 
wheat.  At  night  give  a  full  meal,  one  night 
wheat  and  the  next  night  chopped  meat. 
"Where  there  are  many  trees  they  cannot 
easily  be  induced  to  go  under  shelter,  but  if 
the  young  turkeys  are  taught  to  go  up  at 
night,  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain  outside, 
they  will  always  come  up,  but  that  would 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  old  ones  after 
the  young  turkeys  are  three  months  old. 
Much  depends  on  the  forage.  Turkeys  like 
grass,  seeds  and  insects,  and  will  seek  such 
foods  if  they  do  not  have  them  on  the  ground. 
They  will  not  bear  close  confinement,  but 
will  thrive  on  a  large  piece  of  ground.  It 
does  not  pay  to  allow  them  to  stray  off  if 
foxes,  dogs  or  other  enemies  are  numerous. 

■4. 

FEEDING  DUCKS  IN  SUMMER 

In' summer  if  is  not  advisable  to  feed  ducks 
on  grain  except  in  limited  quantities.  If 
they  can  get  grass  they  need  only  one  meal 
a  day,  composed  of  cooked  turnips  or  pota- 
toes thickened  with  bran,  and  in  very  warm 
weather  they  will  thrive  on  grass  alone. 
Ducks  do  not  like  whole  grain,  but  prefer 
soft  food.  When  winter  approaches  they 
may  be  fed  twice  a  day,  at  night  adding 
animal  meal  or  cooked  meat,  but  in  summer 
grass  is  sufficient.  Their  runs,  if  they  are 
confined,  must  be  kept  clean.   If  grass  is 


scarce  give  finely  cut  clover  twice  a  day  in 
summer,  with  the  cooked  turnips  at  night. 
In  winter  give  the  clover  at  noon.  A  little 
bone-meal  once  a  day  will  be  beneficial. 
There  is  no  reason  why  ducks  should  not 
grow  rapidly  in  summer,  but  if  crowded  or 
their  yards  filthy  they  will  not  thrive,  as 
the  kind  of  food  is  not  all  that  is  necessary 
to  success.  A  duck  should  be  fully  grown 
when  four  months  old,  so  far  as  size  is  con- 
cerned. 

4. 

LATE  CHICKS  PROFITABLE 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  hatching 
chicks  in  warm  weather  is  lice.  Keep  lice 
away  and  the  chicks  will  pay,  even  if  hatched 
as  late  as  July.  It  does  not  cost  over  five 
cents  a  pound  for  food  to  raise  a  chick  to  six 
months  of  age.  At  two  months  of  age  they 
can  be  sold  readily,  and  also  at  any  age  over, 
two  months  they  bring  fair  prices.  Chicks 
seldom  sell  for  less  than  fifteen  cents  a  pound, 
even  when  prices  are  very  low ;  but  suppos- 
ing only  ten  cents  a  pound  is  received  they 
will  even  then  return  a  large  profit.  They 
sell  best  when  asparagus  comes  in,  small 
sizes  being  preferred,  the  prices  depending 
upon  the  location  of  the  market.  April  in 
the  East  corresponds  with  May  in  Chicago. 
From  February  to  June  is  the  best  time  for 
selling.  There  is  always  a  demand,  as  prices 
for  broilers  in  New  York  are  quoted  at 
thirty-five  cents  a  pound  for  chicks  weighing 
one  and  one  half  pounds  each. 


MOISTURE  IN  HATCHING 

It  is  claimed  that  the  nest  of  a  sitting  hen 
should  be  in  a  damp  location,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  hen  selects  a  cool  place  in  summer 
and  a  warm  one  in  winter.  To  test  the  mat- 
ter of  moisture  in  incubators  eggs  were 
placed  under  hens  and  in  incubators  on  the 
same  day,  and  eggs  used  from  hens  and 
ducks.  Every  day  the  eggs  were  tested, 
both  from  the  nests  of  the  hens  and  from  the 
incubators.  It  was  noticed  that  the  air-sacs 
(at  the  large  end  of  the  eggs)  enlarge  more 
rapidly  in  the  eggs  under  the  hens  than  in 
those  in  incubators.  This  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  but  little  moisture,  if  any,  was  re- 
quired in  the  incubators.  As  the  incubation 
progressed  it  became  necessary  to  turn  the 
moisture-pans  upside  down  and  run  the  in- 
cubators dry,  and  even  then  the  air-sacs  in 
the  eggs  under  the  hens  enlarged  the  faster. 
A  stream  of  air  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
incubator,  to  evaporate  the  eggs  sufficiently. 
The  duck  eggs  evaporated  more  moisture 
than  the  hen's  eggs,  thus  controverting  the 
old  theory  of  the  ducks  coming  off  the  water 
to"moisten  the  eggs.  The  result  was  a  good 
hatch  in  the  incubators  and  under  the  hens. 
The  experiment  shows  that  instead  of  eggs 
absorbing  moisture  they  evaporate  it,  making 
room  for  air,  as  well  as  creating  space  for 
the  turning  of  the  chicks,  and  that  many 
good  hatches  have  been  ruined  by  too  much 
moisture.  The  eggs  in  the  incubators  were 
treated  the  same  as  those  in  the  nest,  and 
what  applies  to  the  incubators  applies  also  to 
the  hens. 

4. 

GAPES  AND  A  REMEDY 

There  are  several  remedies  for  gapes,  but 
the  difficulty  is  that  sometimes  the  chicks 
must  be  handled.  The  difficulty  occurs 
mostly  on  farms  upon  which  fowls  have  been 
kept  for  years.  It  is  caused  by  a  collection  of 
small,  thread-like  worms  in  the  windpipe 
of  the  chicken.  To  kill  these  worms  and  not 
injure  the  chicken  is  laborious.  Take  a 
glass  tube  with  a  small  rubber  bulb  (which 
apothecaries  sell  for  a  "medicine-dropper"), 
half  fill  it  with  camphorated  oil,  and  insert- 
ing the  tip  in  the  windpipe,  discharge  the  oil. 
A  small  oil-can  used  for  sewing-machines 
may  serve  in  place  of  the  medicine-dropper. 
Operate  as  follows :  Place  the  chicken  back 
down  between  your  knees,  and  hold  it  gen- 
tly; open  the  bill  and  draw  the  tongue. 
Seize  the  lower  mandible  and  tongue  thus 
drawn  out  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb- 
nail of  the  left  hand.  This  will  bring  into 
view  the  opening  into  the  windpipe  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  into  which  gently  insert 
the  tube  and  discharge  the  oil,  using  about 
one  drop.  Close  the"  bill  and  hold  the  head 
still  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  let  the  chicken 


go,  and  it  will  cough,  spattering  some  of  the 
oil  out,  but  enough  remains  to  destroy  the 
worms,  and  they  will  be  coughed  up  and 
swallowed.  The  gapes  continue  for  some 
time  after  the  treatment,  but  the  remedy  will 
be  effectual  in  every  case  if  properly  applied, 
and  it  may  be  readily  repeated,  if  considered 
worth  while,  as  often  as  necessary.  After  a 
little  practice  it  is  very  easily  applied  and 
always  succeeds.  A  bread-crumb  upon 
whjch  is  one  or  two  drops  of  a  mixture  of 
camphorated  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine  forced 
down  the  throat  is  sometimes  effectual,  but 
it  does  not  always  reach  the  windpipe.  Pull- 
ing out  the  worms  with  the  strip  of  a  feather 
is  painful  to  the  chick. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

To  Prevent  Gapes.— When  the  chickens  are 
four  days  old  feed  them  corn-meal  dough  with 
vermifuge  in  it  every  other  morning.  Give  them 
a  teaspoonful  in  a  quart  of  dough.  Continue  until 
they  are  three  weeks  old.  I  have  used  it  with 
good  effect.  My  chickens  do  not  have  the  gapes 
when  I  use  the  vermifuge.  B.  A. 

Short  Creek,  W.  Va. 


Do  Chickens  Pay.— I  heard  there  was  money 
in  raising  chickens,  so  I  commenced  to  keep  books 
January  1,  189S.  I  started  with  eighty  Plymouth 
Eock  hens.  During  the  summer  I  sold  eggs  and 
raised  young  chickens  for  market.  Total  number 
of  eggs  in  189S,  6,306,  or  525*  dozens.  I  had  252 
chickens  hatched,  but  owing  to  the  hawks  being 
so  plentiful  I  raised  about  200  only.  I  sold  some 
chickens  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece.  Young 
chickens  sold  amounted  to  §42.95 ;  eggs  sold,  §51.12 ; 
total,  §94.07.  Cost  of  feed  of  large  and  small 
chickens,  §21.95;  profit,  §72.12.  I  was  then  thirteen 
years  old  and  tended  the  chicks  myself. 

East  Eochester,  Ohio.  L.  H.  H. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Enlarged  L,iver.— O.  S.,  Thompson  Falls, 
Montana,  writes :  "My  fowls  droop,  have  diarrhea, 
and  on  opening  those  that  die  the  livers  are  en- 
larged." 

Reply  :— Reduce  the  food,  as  the  difficulty  re- 
sults from  overfeeding,  which  has  induced  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver. 

Soft-sbell  Eggs.— W.  E.  L.,  Linesville,  Pa., 
writes:  "Some  of  my  fowls  lay  soft-shell  eggs. 
"What  is  the  cause?  I  feed  corn  and  wheat.  Should 
hens  have  a  dark  or  light  place  in  which  to  lay?" 

Eeply:— When  hens  lay  soft-shell  eggs  it  is  a 
sure  indication  that  they  are  too  fat  and  are  over- 
fed. Eeduce  the  food.  All  nests  should  be  in  a 
dark  place. 

Tnmor,- A.  W.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  writes: 
"My  Plymouth  Eock  cockerel  has  a  swelling  on  the 
breast,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  crop.  It  emits 
a  very  foul  odor  and  looks  like  a  lump  of  raw  meat." 

Eeply:— It  is  difficult  to  designate  the  ailment 
without  observation.  It  may  be  a  tumor  or  the 
result  of  an  injury.  Bath  twice  a  day  with  a  solu- 
tion of  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  quart  of 
water,  and  keep  him  separate  from  the  flock. 

Lameness.- E.  F.  D.,  Eustis,  Fla.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  gobbler  that  is  very  lame  in  the  knee,  it 
being  swollen.  He  cannot  get  on  the  roost.  I  feed 
corn,  but  do  not  think  he  is  overfat." 

Eeply:— It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause,  as  it 
may  be  from  an  injury  of  some  kind.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  feed  lightly  and  keep  him  on  straw, 
and  apply  ordinary  liniment  or  extract  of  witch- 
hazel  once  a  day. 

Feeding  Cniefcs. — E.  A.  C,  Evansville,  Wis., 
writes:  "What  is  the  best  food  for  little  chicks? 
Are  incubators  a  success?" 

Eeply:— Give  pinhead  oatmeal  and  millet-seed 
four  times  a  day  the  first  three  days.  Then  add 
stale  bread  dipped  in  milk.  After  they  are  ten 
days  old  begin  to  feed  them  anything  that  they 
will  readily  eat,  especially  of  millet-seed,  cracked 
wheat  and  cracked  corn.  Incubators  are  a  com- 
plete success. 

Worms  in  Chickens.— J.  J.  G.,  Ogden,  Utah, 
writes:  "Please  state  how  to  cure  tapeworm  in 
chickens.  I  have  some  chickens  of  which  I  find 
tapeworms  in  their  droppings." 

Eeply:— Much  depends  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  kept,  and  a  sure  remedy  is 
not  easily  found.  A  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  and 
the  same  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  half  a  pint  of 
corn-meal,  moistened,  given  three  times  a  week,  is 
the  usual  remedy  for  six  fowls,  to  be  given  in  the 
morning. 

Indigestion.— I.  L.,  Swanton,  Vt,  writes:  "I 
have  a  hen  that  stretches  her  neck,  her  crop  gets 
full  of  water,  and  she  can  get  no  relief  except  by 
discharging  it  from  her  mouth." 

Reply  :— The  stretching  is  an  effort  to  force  the 
food  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard,  and  the  difficulty 
is  due  to  some  error  in  feeding.  Give  only  one 
meal  a  day  of  chopped  lean  meat  and  onions. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  to 
each  half  gallon  of  drinking-water  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  provide  plenty  of  sharp  gravel. 

Overfat  Fowls.— S.  E.  D.,  Meridian,  Mich., 
writes:  "My  hens  are  fat,  having  been  fed  corn 
all  winter.  Just  below  the  tail  the  feathers  come 
out  and  a  sore  spot  ranging  in  size  from  a  dime 
to  the  top  part  of  a  common  teacup  is  thus  formed, 
which  becomes  red  and  inflamed,  and  in  some 
bleeding  from  the  spot  has  been  detected.  As  a 
result  a  few  have  died." 

Eeply:— It  is  caused  by  the  use  of  foods  rich  in 
oil.  and  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  Feed  only 
once  a  day  of  chopped  vegetables  (allowing  milk 
if  preferred),  and  anoint  parts  with  ichthyol. 
The  fowls  are  in  an  excessively  fat  condition. 


FROM  MAKER 
TO  US — 
DIRECT  AlSKHni 

^WHOLESALERS 


"WINNER" 
TOP  BUGGY 
$35.00 


Thoroughly  good.  Fully  guaranteed.  No 
better  one  retails  for  $60.     Such  a  price 
with  quality  is  only  possible  under  our 
plan  of  business. 
We  sell  you  direct  from  our  Factory 
At  Wholesale  Prices. 
FSnrrles,  Phaetons,  Buggies,  Spring  Waj- 
f  on*  and  Road  Wagons.  Our  vehicles  excel  in 
quality  of  stock^material,  workmanship,  fin- 
ish and  style.    We  make  every  vehicle  we 
f  advertise.       In  Single  and  Double  Harness 
everythingyou  could  wish.  An  excellent  single 
Harness     low  as  94.80.     Illustrated  cata- 
logue sent  free.    All  prices  marked  in  plain 
figures.  "Write  at  once.  Address, 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 
20  Eighth  St.  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 


Gold  Plated  Chatelaine 


Your  choice  of  this  beautiful 
gold  plated  Chatelaine,  or  a  gold 
filled  ring,  for  selling  20  of  our 

LADIES'  GOLD 
PLATED  BEAUTY  PINS 
AT  5  CENTS  EACH. 

(Regular  price  10  cents.) 

No  Money  Required  in  Advance 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, saying  you  will  sell  the 
pins  or  return  tbem,  and  we  will 
mail  them  at  once,  on  receipt  of 
your  letter.  Everybody  needs 
several  of  these  pins.  You  can 
sell  them  in  a  few  minutes  at  5 
cents  each.  Send  today— don't 
wait. 

LADIES  PIN  CO. 
818  Schiller  Build  In  g.ChlcagO 

Lee's  Lice  Killer 

don't  have  to  be  taken  on ; 
faith  as  to  results.  A  liquid,— "  _ 
you  simply  paint  it  where  the_ 
fowls  roost  at  night  and  next, 
day  you  can  see  the  dead  lice  ly-  ■ 
ing  6nthepaintedboards.lt  gets 
them  all,  body  lice,  mites  and  j 
other  bugs  and   insects,  and^ 
shows  you  where  the  profits  go. 
Seeing  is  believing.   Get  rid  0f. 
mites  and  lice  on  the  old  fowls  and 
about  the  poultry  house  now  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  raising  • 
chicks  in  spring   and  summer.1 
Cheaper  than  any  other  method,  ( 
(only  75c  for  a  gallon  can),  no  hand- 
ling of  fowls,  no  labor.  Our  68 
page  catalogue  telling  all  about 
"Insects"  and  diseases  of  poultry,  free. 
Special    sample    offer   to   points  where 
we  have  no  agent.  More  agents  wanted. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St.  NewVorfc 

SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  Terriff's 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Co*  (Box  4,  Portland*  Mich* 


5000  BICYCLES 


FREE  TRIAL 


Overstock.   Most  be  closed  oat 

Standard '99  Models 
guaranteed,  $10  to  $85.  '9S 
and  '97  models  88  to  815. 
Shopworn  and  second  hand 
wheels,  good  machines,  $8 
to  810.  Great  Factory 
Clearing  Sale.  We  ship 
janywhere,  to  any  one  on 
approval  and  trial  without 
a  cent  in  advance.  EARN  A  BICYCLE  by  helping  us 
advertise  our  superb  wheels.  Easy  work  and  sure  reward 
on  our  new  plan.  We  will  give  one  Rider  Agent  in  each 
town  FREE  TJSE  of  Sample  Wheel  to  introduce  them. 

Write  at  Once  for  Our  Special  Offer 
E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,         -        CHICAGO,  ILL. 

30 

DAYS  - 

buy  direct  from  factory.  Save 
agents  large  profits.  No  money  in 
advance.  WARRANTED  10  YEARS. 

$45  Arlington  Machine  for  $14.60 

$3&  Arlington  Machine  for  $12.50 

Other  Machines  $8.00,  $9.25  and  $11.50 
I  all  attachments  free,  over  100,000  in 
|  use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
\  Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
1  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
158-164  W.VanBurenSt.,  15-7  Chicago,!!!. 

DOIV'T  BUY  AX  INCUBATOR 

,  and  pay  for  it  before  giving  it  a  trial. 

We  will  send  you  our  VON  CULIH  IHCUBA- 
'TOR  °°  those  conditions.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence of  our  faith  in  the  machine.  It's  so 
simple  and  works  so  easy  a  child  can  run  it. 
I  Won  6rst  prize  World's  Fair  and  Nashville 
Exposition.  Catalog  and  Poultry  HelpsSe. 
Von  Culia  Incubator  Co.,  21  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 

BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

C  pCCT    It's  a  beauty ;  over  SO  eolored  plat  e  b.  Ilius- 

rnCLf  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  Finest 
Bayer's  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  k  Co.,  Boi  1 1,  Delavan,  Wis. 

A  Buecy  wheels  with  tire  on,  •  -  $5.80 
^  With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  -  -  $8.20 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  of  every  description.  Cat- 
alogue free.  W.  W.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Dept.  FF,  P». 
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QUERIES 


READ  THIS  NOTICE 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  asd 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  fall  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  In  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Seeds  for  Sets.^T.  P.  E.,  Oconee.  Ga.,  writes: 
"How  much  onion-seed  must  I  sow  on  one  acre 
for  sets?  How  shall  I  sow  it?" 

Eeplt  by  T.  Geedter:— Use  a  clean,  sandy 
loam,  reasonably  rich.  Sow  seed  in  drills  a  foot 
apart  with  some  good  garden-drill.  Let  the  seed 
run  freely,  not  less  than  sixty  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Sow  in  early  spring.  Run  the  drill  on  a  clean 
board  or  on  a  sheet  or  canvas,  and  then  make 
your  own  calculations  as  to  thickness  required 
and  how  to  set  the  drill. 

Cutworms,  Squash-bnss  and  Cnrrant- 
worms. — C.  B.  H.,  Breedsville,  Mich.,  writes: 
"I  mix  a  gill  of  kerosene  with  ten  quarts  of  wood 
ashes.  About  twice  a  week  during  the  cutworm 
season  I  sprinkle  this  mixture  liberally  around 
the  plants.  In  this  way  I  have  driven  the  cut- 
worms away  and  saved  my  plants.  Keep  watch, 
and  when  the  squash-bugs  appear  sprinkle  wood 
ashes  properly  over  the  vines.  I  have  never  had 
to  make  the  application  more  than  three  times. 
To  keep  the  currant-worms  away  I  cover  the 
ground  all  around  the  currant-bushes  one  half 
inch  deep  with  wood  ashes." 

Tomato-blight.— R.  M.  D.,  Mobile  county, 
Ala.,  writes:  ""What  causes  the  tomatoes  in  the 
South  to  blight?  Can  you  give  a  remedy  to  pre- 
vent it?  Can  you  recommend  any  tomato  that 
will  not  blight?" 

Reply  bt  T.  Grelxer.— The  cause  is  a  fungus 
or  bacterial  disease.  There  are  several  forms  of 
blight.  Use  new  soil  as  far  as  possible  away  from 
any  ground  where  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  potatoes, 
perhaps  even  where  melons  have  been  grown 
before.  Some  varieties  seem  to  be  more  subject 
to  blight  in  some  years,  and  vice  versa  in  other 
years.  Try  the  half  dwarf  sorts  once. 

Asparagus — "Water-cresses. — Mrs.  R.  L. 
K.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Ya.,  writes:  "Please  give 
the  best  plan  of  starting  an  asparagus-bed ;  also 

give  name  of  best  variety.  Where  can  I  get 

water-cresses,  and  how  can  I  get  them  started?  I 
have  a  farm  with  a  small  stream  of  water  running 
through  it.  It  is  fed  by  a  never-failing  spring, 
but  the  stream  often  swells  during  rains  and 
washes  the  banks." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixer:— Thoroughly  enrich 
and  prepare  a  warm  piece  of  ground.  Get  good, 
strong,  one-year  plants  of  Conover's  Colossal, 
Palmetto  or  Columbian  White,  and  set  them  in 
furrows  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  The  furrows 
should  be  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
not  less  than  two  feet  apart  in  the  furrow.  Cover 
gradually,  keep  well  cultivated  and  free  from 
weeds.    Begin  cutting  the  stalks  the  second 

season  after  that.  You  can  get  water-cress  seed 

from  any  large  seed-house.  Scatter  it  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream  or  along  the  spring,  and  it 
will  glow  and  spread.  It  is  entirely  hardy  and 
very  rugged. 


VETERINARY 

CO>~DTTCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  a>d  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  wiil  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  Is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note  — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  Inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Abortion,— C.  E.  S.,  Kingman,  Kan.  In  re- 
gard to  abortion  I  refer  you  to  back  numbers — 
December  loth  and  February  1st. 

So-called  Ringworm.— S.  K.,  Mt.  Carmel, 
IU.  Please  consult  Farm  and  Fireside  of 
January  loth  and  February  loth. 

A  Sick  Hog.— W.  S.  P.,  Madison,  N.  C.  Give 
a  full  description  of  the  symptoms  of  your  sick 
hog,  and  I  will  answer  your  question. 

Paralytic  Pig. — L.  A.  S.,  Fayetteville,  Ohio. 
Please  consult  the  numerous  answers  recently 
given  to  similar  questions  in  these  columns. 

Two  "Lumps"  in  the  Udder.— A.  L.  H., 
Summerville,  Term.  Please  consult  answer  given 
to  S.  A.  D.,  Hillsdale,  Ohio,  in  present  issue. 

Scab  in  Sheep. — H.  R.  P.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
Want  of  space  prohibits  the  publication  of  a  long 
treatise.  Describe  your  case,  and  I  will  answer 
you. 

Chokes  When  Pulling  a  Load.— I.  G.  L., 

Custar,  Ohio.  May  It  not  be  that  the  harness 
(collar)  used  does  not  fit  the  horse,  and  causes  the 
choking  by  compressing,  perhaps,  the  Juglar 
vein? 

A  Lame  Horse.— J.  D.  C,  Spartansburg.  S. 
C.  You  state  inessentials,  but  do  not  describe 
the  lameness ;  hence,  I  cannot  answer  your  ques- 


tion. Still,  a  lameness  of  three  years'  standing  is 
not  very  apt  to  yield  to  any  treatment. 

String-halt-—  G.  E.  B..  Mauville.  Ala.  Fully 
developed  string-halt  must  be  considered  as  a 
practically  incurable  ailment ;  at  any  rate,  none 
of  the  various  methods  of  treatment  ever  proposed 
has  been  attended  with  any  satisfactory  results. 

Mastitis  in  Two  Quarters. — H.  C.  New 
London,  Iowa.  I  cannot  give  you  any  advice  that 
will  be  of  use  to  you,  because  when  this  reaches 
you  your  cow  either  has  recovered  or  the  two  in- 
flamed quarters  of  her  udder  are  past  recovery. 
You  ought  to  have  at  once  consulted  a  veterinarian. 

Old  and  Stiff. — E.  B.,  Kenton,  Ohio.  Possibly 
all  that  ails  your  mare  is  that  she  is  old  and  get 
ting  stiff.  There  is  no  remedy  for  old  age.  Still, 
you  may  be  able  to  benefit  the  old  faithful  mare 
to  a  certain  extent  by  sending  her  to  a  good 
pasture  from  now  until  the  middle  of  June,  or 
until  the  fly-season  sets  in. 

May  be  an  Exostosis.— E.  X..  Cincinnati, 
Ark.  If  the  "lump"  on  the  lower  jaw  of  your 
cow,  which  you  say  is  hard  and  solid  and  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  is  firmly  attached  to  the  bone  it 
may  be  nothing  but  an  innocent  exostosis,  pro- 
duced by  an  injury  to  the  periosteum.  If  so,  it 
may  be  left  alone. 

Aborted  Three  Tithes.— N.  A.  M.,  Tilden, 
III.  If  your  cow  aborted  three  times  the  prospect 
that  she  will  not  abort  the  fourth  time  is  a  very 
slim  one.  The  only  way  to  prevent  her  to  come 
in  heat  is  to  have  her  spayed.  As  to  the  operation 
itself  I  regard  Charlier's  method,  if  properly 
performed,  as  the  best  and  safest. 

Probably  a  Case  of  Pnlmonal  Tubercu- 
losis.—T.  J.  T..  Mill  Grove,  Pa.  What  you 
describe  looks  like  a  case  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
lungs.  If  the  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of 
the  cow  leave  any  doubt,  have  the  tuberculin  test 
applied.  There  are  many  good  veterinarians  in 
your  state  who  know  how  to  do  it. 

Sore  in  the  Bend  of  the  Hock-joint. — C. 

A.  C,  Waterford,  Ohio.  You  will  be  able  to  hring 
the  sore  you  describe  to  healing  if  you  make 
twice  a  day  liberal  applications  of  a  mixture 
composed  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  one  part, 
olive-oil.  three  parts,  provided  the  horse  has  strict 
rest  until  a  perfect  healing  has  been  effected. 

Will  Jfot  Fatten.— G.  C.  McD..  Waycross, 
Ga.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  ask  too  much  of  a 
little  Jersey  cow;  first,  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
milk,  raising  a  calf  and  fat  production.  A  large 
yield  of  milk  and  fat  production,  except  to  a 
limited  extent,  never  go  together,  particularly  in 
Jersey  cattle— a  breed  bred  for  the  pail  and  not 
for  the  shambles. 

Chronic  Indigestion.— S.  J.  L..  Ottawa 
Lake,  Mich.  Your  mare  suffers  from  chronic  in- 
digestion. The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to 
turn  her  out  into  a  good  pasture  productive  of 
nice,  sweet  grasses,  from  now  until  about  the 
twentieth  of  June.  Don't  ask  me  to  advance  an 
opinion  on  advice  and  prescriptions  published  in 
other  papers. 

Has  Sot  Shed  the  Coat  of  Hair  in  Two 
Tears.- S.  J.,  Whitesville.  If  your  mare,  in 
spite  of  good  food,  good  care  and  proper  groom- 
ing, has  not  shed  her  coat  of  hair  in  two  years, ' 
and  has  now  a  pelt  two  inches  long,  there  must  be' 
some  chronic  disease,  perhaps  a  chronic  affection 
of  the  lungs,  at  the  bottom  of  it.  If  not,  blanket- 
ing and  good  grooming  ought  to  cause  the  old  hair 
to  come  off  and  to  make  place  for  a  new  coat. 
Turning  out  into  a  good  pasture  ought  to  have  the 
same  result. 

Paraphimosis.— S.  G.  M„  Mona.  Wyoming. 
What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  case  of  par- 
aphimosis. Immediately  after  it  occurred  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  effect  a 
reponition  and  to  keep  the  prolapsed  and  very 
likely  paralyzed  member  in  its  place  by  means  of 
a  suspensorium  until  all  swelling  and  paralysis 
had  disappeared ;  but  as  the  case  will  be  of  about 
a  month's  standing  when  this  will  reach  you,  and 
as  I  do  not  know  what  morbid  changes  will  be 
and  have  been  effected  by  that  time,  I  cannot 
advise  you  what  to  do  except  to  call  on  a  veterina- 
rian, who  may  possibly  have  to  amputate  the 
member.  Such  a  case  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion, because  every  hour's  delay  makes  the  case 
more  severe  and  the  treatment  more  difficult  and 
uncertain  of  success. 

Vertigo.— G.  W.  D.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  What 
you  describe  is  a  case  of  vertigo,  a  disease  usually 
considered  as  incurable.  In  your  special  case  I 
advise  you  to  feed  a  111116,1633,  because  the  forcing 
and  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  animal,  which 
you  say  was  very  poor  when  you  got  the  same, 
and  very  likely  was  unaccustomed  to  good  and 
highly  nutritious  food,  has  probably  something  to 
do  with  the  attacks  of  vertigo.  I  further  advise 
you  not  to  use  the  animal  on  the  road,  but  only 
for  slow  work— farm-work,  for  instance— at  least 
until  later  in  the  season,  when  again  you  may  try 
the  horse  on  the  road.  There  are  horses  who  have 
these  attacks  only  in  the  spring,  and  not  at  any 
other  season,  probably  because  in  the  spring  the 
most  important  changes,  not  only  in  the  feeding, 
keeping  and  using  of  horses,  but  also  in  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  are  taking  place.  Don't 
feed  any  more  condition  powders,  nor  any  other 
preparations  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown 
to  you. 

A  Paralytic  Cow— A  Cow  With  a  Tumor 
in  the  Mammary  Glands — A  Case  of  Gar- 
get.— S.  A.  D.,  Hillsdale,  Ohio.  If  you  make  a 
close  examination  of  your  cow  that  has  no  control 
over  the  hind  quarters  you  will  probably  find  that 
the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebral  column  has 
been  injured.  You  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  place  of  the  Injury  by  pricking  the  cow  with 
a  pin,  first  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  then  a  little 
further  forward,  and  so  on  until  you  strike  a  place 


where  the  sensitiveness  is  undiminished  or  even 
increased.  If  the  tail  cannot  be  moved  at  all  by 
the  cow,  and  if  rectum  and  bladder  are  paralyzed 
so  that  dung  and  water  do  not  pass  until  rectum 
and  bladder  respectively  are  full,  the  case  is  a 
hopeless  one;  whereas,  if  the  paralysis  is  not 
complete,  time  and  good  care  may  effect  some 
improvement,  but  hardly  ever  a  complete  restora- 
tion to  a  normal  condition.  Your  cow  with  the 

tumor,  swelling,  or  as  you  call  it,  "lump"  in  the 
udder  must  be  suspected  of  being  tuberculous.  I 
advise  you  to  have  her  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 

test.  In  regard  to  the  cow  with  garget,  please 

consult  the  numerous  answers  recently  given 
under  that  heading  in  these  columns. 

Tiior<>ngh-pin. — J.  E.  J.,  Yernal,  Utah.  A 
thorough-pin,  the  same  as  a  so-called  bog-spavin, 
is  caused  by  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  synovia 
in  the  joint  between  the  tibia  and  the  astragalus 
and  a  consequently  abnormal  expansion  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  said  joint,  and  not,  as 
erroneously  stated,  a  bursal  enlargement  arising 
either  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  pedis  muscle  or  dropsy  in  the  sheath  of 
this  tendon.  Thorough-pin  and  bog-spavin  are 
essentially  the  same,  and  have  their  seat  in  the 
same  capsular  ligament.  The  only  difference  is 
this:  A  bog-spavin  bulges  out  on  the  median 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  hock-joint, 
while  the  bulging  out  of  a  thorough-pin  takes  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  tibia,  the  astragalus  and 
the  caleaneum  on  both  the  me.dian  and  external 
surface,  consequently  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  joint.  A  gall  having  its  seat  in  the  sheath  of 
a  tendon  can  be  removed  without  danger  by  a 
surgical  operation,  but  any  opening  of  a  gall  con- 
sisting in  an  enlargement  of  the  capsular  ligament 
of  a  joint,  but  particularly  of  such  a  joint  as  the 
one  between  the  tibia  and  the  astragalus,  would 
be  apt  to  ruin  the  horse  and  make  him  a  worthless 
cripple.  A  thorough-pin  without  any  other  com- 
plications does  not  cause  any  lameness  and  can- 
not be  removed,  and  at  best  only  temporarily 
reduced,  unless  the  causes  can  be  removed. 
Therefore,  as  the  latter  consist  in  a  defective 
formation  of  the  joint  resulting  in  an  unequal 
distribution  of  weight  and  pressure  upon  its 
several  parts,  and  in  an  overburdening  of  the 
joint— the  more  defective  the  formation  the  less 
overburdening  is  required,  and  vice  versa— any 
treatment  as  a  rule  is  devoid  of  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  better  to  weed  out  all  such  blemishes 
in  the  future  generations  by  excluding  all  the 
animals  thus  affected  from  breeding,  except,  per- 
haps, old  stud-horses  who  may  show  slight 
thorough-pin  in  consequence  of  too  much  service. 

Cream  Foams  and  Fails  to  Prodnce 
Butter.— P.  AY.  B..  Palmer.  S.  D.  What  you 
describe  occasionally  occurs  also  in  most  carefully 
conducted  creameries,  and  is  ascribed  to  various 
causes.  In  your  case,  however,  according  to  your 
statements,  all  of  them  but  one  or  two  are  ex- 
cluded, and  even  one  of  these,  namely,  milk  of  a 
cow  that  is  too  old  milking  (has  been  fresh  too 
long  ago,  and  is  probably  soon  becoming  fresh 
again),  is  probably  also  excluded,  because  you 
say  you  have  kept  the  milk  of  both  cows,  the 
fresh-milking  one  and  the  old-milking  one,  sep- 
arate, and  cannot  be  accused  if  the  separation 
was  a  strict  one  and  if  the  milk  of  each  cow  was 
also  churned  separately.  If  this  was  not  the 
case  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  that  test, 
but  the  separation  must  be  of  the  strictest  kind, 
because  the  milk  of  the  guilty  cow  is  very  apt  to 
infect  and  to  spoil  the  milk  of  the  other.  There 
is  one  other  possibility  left,  and  that  is  that  the 
trouble  is  caused  by  an  infection  of  the  milk  with 
bacteria  from  an  outside  source.  But  as  in  such  a 
case  the  source  from  which  the  infection  comes 
is  as  a  rule  not  known,  and  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  find  it,  the  remedy  to  be  applied  necessi- 
tates a  large  amount  of  labor  and  precautionary 
measures,  most  of  which  would  be  superfluous  if 
the  source  were  known.  Since  that  is  not  the 
case,  every  possibility,  no  matter  how  slight,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  every  possible 
source  must  be  closed.  First,  it  is  possible  that 
the  source  of  infection  is  in  the  stable,  and  the 
remedy  would  be  to  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect 
the  same;  or  as  there  will  be  good  pasturage 
when  this  reaches  you,  to  take  the  cows  out  to 
pasture  and  to  leave  them  there  night  and  day. 
A  second  possibility  may  be  found  in  an  infection 
of  the  food.  This,  too,  would  be  removed  if  the 
cows  were  sent  to  pasture.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  cows  themselves,  but  particularly  their 
udders  and  teats,  constitute  the  carriers  of  the 
infectious  principle.  This  source  can  be  closed 
by  thoroughly  washing  the  udders  and  teats  before 
each  milking,  first  with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of 
creolin  as  a  disinfectant,  and  then  with  clean, 
warm  water  to  remove  the  smell  of  the  creolin. 
(To  use  soap  would  not  be  advisable.)  Another 
possibility  consists  in  a  possible  infection  of  the 
milking  utensils,  milking  vessels,  churn,  etc., 
which,  however,  are  easily  disinfected  with  boil- 
ing water;  but  these  undoubtedly  have  been 
treated  by  you  in  the  proper  way  each  time  you 
have  used  them.  Not  knowing  who  attends  to 
the  milking,  I  will  mention  another  faint  possi- 
bility ;  namely,  that  the  infection  is  communicated 
by  the  milker.  If  this  should  appear  to  you  to  be 
probable,  insist  that  the  milker  washes  his  hands 
with  soap  and  water  and  puts  on  clean  clothes 
before  each  milking.  If  you  should  find  that 
pasturing  the  cows  remedies  the  trouble,  have  the 
stable  thoroughly  cleaned  as  soon  as  the  cows 
leave  it.  and  then  have  it  thoroughly  ventilated 
during  the  summer,  as  this  will  save  you  the 
trouble  of  disinfecting  the  same.  I  said  above 
that  all  other  sources  appear  to  be  excluded.  As 
one  of  the  principal  ones  is  considered  the  exis- 
tence of  digestive  disorders,  but  this,  too,  is 
excluded,  because  you  say  your  cows  never 
(before)  were  in  such  a  good  condition;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  intestinal  disorder,  and  no  in- 
ternal medicines  will  be  needed. 


«C.   THE  MODERN  _% 


PASTE,  CAKE 
OR  LIQUID. 

VoVvsnin  me  mar^f. 
[  J.LPrescott-  S,  Cs  New  York 


A  $25.1°  WATCH 

in  appearance, the  most  beautiful  watch 
ever  manufactured.  Double  hunting  case, 
stem  wind  and  stem  set,  superbly  engraved. 
Standard  American  ruby  jeweled  move- 
ment absolutely  guaranteed  for 

20  YEARS 

Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  send  the  watch  to  you  by 
express  for  examination,  youex- 
lamine  it  at  the  express  office  and 
if  as  represented  pay  express 
agent  our  special  introductory 
price  |3.9S,and  it  is  yours.  Only 
one  watch  to  each  customer  at 
this  price.  Mention  in  your  let- 
ter whether  you  want  Gent's  or 
Lady's  slxe  and  order  to-day  as 
we  will  send  out  samples  at  this  reduced  price  for  60  days  onlv. 
R.  E.  CHALMERS  «fc  CO.  852-356  Dearborn  St.  Chicago. 

_______ 

"\\  hen  ytra  buy  woven  wire  fence 
in  the  roll,  you  must  take  what 

you  get.    W  ith  this 

Koosier  Boy  Fence  Machine 

you  tan  make  just  what  you  want. 
Many  or  few  stays ;  wide  apart  or 
close  together ;  large  or  small  mesh 
Ae.  It's  simple,  fast  and  durable. 
A centi  Wanted.  Terms.  Ac.  free. 

P.C.  JACOBS,  Sole  Maker. 
Boi  88,    Irving  ton,  I_<L 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  device  fpr  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  head  tvitiv 
out  a  pin.  no  matter  how 
hard  the  wind  nlows. 
Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  yoang  or 
old.  Price  25  cents,  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  Station  N,  CHICAGO. 


C 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

99  Water  Street,  2g 
SYRACUSE,  Hi  Y.  - 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 


and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 
our  improved  patent 


AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 


It  takes  all  thecream  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and  impurities  in  two  hour's  time.  Better  than  any 
"  creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as  much.  For  1 
I  cow  up  to  40.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
i  necessary.  Prices,  $5.  to  $11.  Free  catalogue  and  tott- 
1  mouials.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 
Aquatic  Separator  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  197,  EUisburg,  N.  Y. 

iPONTBE  HARD  UP  «U 

"""ems  £  Ladies  at  home  or  traveling,  taking  orders, 
using  and  selling  Prof.Gray'g  Platers.  Plates, 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles  and  all 
metal  goods.   No  experience,  heavy 
k  plate,  modem  methods.  We  io  plating. 
I  manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Only 
f  outfits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  ready  for  work.  Gold, 
,  Silver  and  Mckel,  also  Metal 

.  5  Plating   by   new  dipping  process. 

We  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets  and  formulas  f'fiEE. 

Write  to-day.    Testimonials,  samples,  etc.,  1  REE. 

3.  GRAF  &  CO.,  PLATISG  WORKS,  7,  CLNCXA5ATI,  0. 


ladies- SILK  WAIST  FRCC 

SILVER  TEA  SET,  MILL 

Hat,  Skirt  and  many  other  VALUABLE 
PREMIUMS  absolutely  FREE  ora  Cash 
commission  for  introducing  a  few  lbs 
of  oar  famous  PURITAN  BAKING 
POWDERamoag  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Handsome  present  for  each 
customer.  SO  BOSEV  REQUIRED.  We  par 
Freleht:  £i*e  credit  to  Airrnts.  S«nd  for  Pre- 
mium Li.U  AMERICAN  IMPORTING  CO. 
Department  is.  Cincinnati,  O. 


S5  oS30  3000  BICYCLES 

*r  w      ™w      Everyone  a  Bargain.  « 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

2d  IIan.1  —  !  u  soy  for  serrias,  $5  to  $12. 
New '99  ModeU  $12.50  to  $30.  None 
bltrher.  We  guarantee  to  sare  joa  moDey.l*r?*-t 
I  T_t«7  to  aelert  from.  Lowest  price*  ew  quoted, 
i  Eretj  customer  _tbfle&  Shipped  subject  to  examin- 
ation and  approval.  No  mooey  in  idnoce.  A  few 
food  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  list  and  partic- 
ulars addresi  the  old  reliable  eycla  boose, 
BROWN -LEWIS  CO.,  (B  JS)  293  Wabash  Ave.,  Chirago. 


The  Rocker  Washer 

is  warranted  to  wash  100  PIECES  IN 
ONE  HOUR,  clean  as  ran  be  ™hM 
on  the  washboard.  Write  for  ptkes  and  descrip- 
tion.      ROCKER  WASHER  COj^ 

Liberal  iniooemsatj  to  live  afeota.    r*.  Wajn*.  IM 


lOO  "IMPROVED"  TOO 
SELF-RECOMMENDING  CHURNS  _ 

To  the  first  one  hundred  persons  answering  this  Aa, 
we  will  give  one  of  the  above  Churns  absolutely  free. 
Don't  delay,  write  to-day.  J.  H.  KRACSE  A-  CO., 
Mfgr*.  of  The  Imp.  8.  K.  Churns,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


May  15,  1899 


WVNDM 


AFtitRNO 

^-/^>>^.  /' 


the  farm  aivo  fireside 

$15-90  BUYS  THE  MACHINE  AND  CHAIR. 

A  Rare  Bargain.  An  Elegant  High  Grade,  L;ite*t  Improved  $35 
Sewinur  Machine  and  a  Beautiful  Chair  to  match  Tor  90. 

CCKin  NO  MONFY  If  you  live  within  4UU  miles  of  Chicago,  but  send  tt 
otnu  iiu  l,,u"t-  '.adv.and  we  ll  ship  this  our  latest  Improved 


GOD'S  LESSON  EVERYWHERE 

My  learnin'  don't  amount  to  much,  I'm  willin'  to 
admit ; 

1  never  got  much  schoolin'— had  to  work  too  hard 
—and  yit 

I  guess  there's  truths  a  man  can  learn  by  simply 

lookin'  'round 
Upon  the  things  that  grow  on  trees  and  come  up 

in  the  ground ; 
There's  sermons  in  the  stones,  they  say;  I  guess 

they've  hit  it  right ; 
There's  lessons  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  wind  that 

howls  at  night ; 
There's  lessons  in  the  flyin'  clouds  and  in  the 

brooks  that  flow ; 
There's  lessons  in  the  raindrops  and  the  cawin'  of 

the  crow, 

And  the  feller  who  don't  know  it  better  put  his 
books  away 

And  git  out  awhile  and  listen  to  what  Nature  has 
to  say. 

I  don't  purtend  to  be  as  wise  as  people  who  can 
write 

Big  books  about  the  distant  stars  that  twinkle  in 
the  night ; 

The  man  who's  been  to  college  and  comes  out 

with  a  degree 
Is  probably  more  polished  and  far  brainier  than 

me, 

But  still,  when  sich  a  feller  starts  to  make  it  plain 
and  clear 

That  everything  upon  this  earth  jist  sort  of 

happened  here— 
Jist  come  all  by  itself  without  no  help  nor  guidin' 

hand, 

From  nothin'  out  of  nowhere— jist  occurred,  you 

understand- 
Why,  then,  I  have  to  think  of  things  I  see  from 

day  to  day, 

And  wonder  if  Outdoors  ain't  the  best  school, 
anyway. 

Some  folks  purtend  they  don't  believe  in  God, 

because,  you  see, 
They  seem  to  think  its  kind  of  smart  to  stand  up 

and  agree 

"With  educated  fellers  who  are  s'posed  to  be  wise, 
And  who  say  a  man  quits  bizness  altogether  when 
he  dies, 

But  I  guess,  if  you'll  examine,  you'll  discover  that 
the  men 

"Who  have  done  the  greatest  things  on  earth  all 

hoped  to  live  agen ! 
If  Washington  could  go  to  church  and  praise 

Jehovah's  name, 
It  ain't  no  great  disgrace  fer  sich  as  me  to  do  the 

same! 

Jist  take  a  look  around  you!  God's  put  lessons 

everywhere — 
Why,  there's  sermons  in  the  thistle-down  that 

tumbles  through  the  air. 

—Cleveland  Leader. 


GOSSIP  IN  THE  HOME 

1WAS  thinking  the  other  day  of  how  many 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  are  prefaced 
by  the  words,  "Thou  shalt  not."  I  wish 
sometimes  that  there  was  another  com- 
mandment, and  that  it  was  this,  "Thou  shalt 
not  gossip  before  thy  children."  Indeed, 
not  to  gossip  at  all  were  wise,  but  certainly 
"thou  shalt  not  gossip  before  thy  children." 
How  many  little  ones  are  thus  offended ;  how 
many  young  lives  are  tainted  by  the  unchar- 
itable speech  of  their  elders!  Often  the 
influence  of  a  painstaking  teacher  is  under- 
mined by  the  careless  comment  or  criticism 
of  the  mother ;  often  the  power  of  the  minis- 
ter's sermon  is  brought  to  naught  by  some 
slighting  witticism  of  the  father. 

Suppose  the  child  comes  in  from  school. 
There  are  callers  in  the  parlor ;  they  are 
chattering  like  magpies  about  this  person 
and  that  person.  After  they  leave  the 
mother  talks  about  them  with  the  father  at 
the  tea-table,  and  the  child,  who  has  seen 
her  pleasant  and  gracious  with  her  guests, 
has  its  first  lesson  in  duplicity  and  hypocrisy. 
And  in  many  a  home  parlor  a  child  gleans 
the  idea  of  the  all-importance  of  dress  and 
fashion.  We  cannot  help  recalling  the  prayer 
of  a  little  girl  who,  after  a  visitation  of 
fashionable  guests,  knelt  by  her  little  cot  at 
night  and,  after  saying  her  customary  "Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  added,  fervently, 
"And,  Lord,  do  let  us  all  be  stylish!  Amen." 

I  do  believe  that  the  solemn  warning,  that 
for  every  idle  word  we  speak  we  shall  give 
an  account,  has  an  added  significance  when 
that  word  is  spoken  in  the  presence  of  a  little 
child.  There  are  necessarily  limitations  to 
our  protecting  our  children  while  on  the 
streets.  Sometimes  they  hear  foolish  talk- 
often,  alas!  they  may  chance  to  hear  foul 
talk.  Against  this  influence  we  must  turn 
the  pure  tide  of  our  conversation  of  "good 
report"  at  our  own  fireside. 
I  have  not  time  in  this  brief  paper  to  men- 


tion all  the  home  influences  that  should  sur- 
round the  child.  There  is  one  grace,  however, 
that  should  be  fostered  at  the  fireside ;  it  is 
the  grace  of  hospitality.  Let  the  child  learn 
that  the  charm  of  true  entertaining  is  the 
welcome  extended  to  the  visitor— let  hearti- 
ness and  sincerity  be  at  the  root.  When  you 
entertain  guests  do  not  let  the  child  see  that 
for  days,  perhaps  for  weeks  beforehand, 
you  are  making  yourself  fretful  and  nervous 
because  company  is  coming.  Let  him  see 
that  you  are  ready  to  give  your  guests  your 
best,  but  remember  that  in  your  best  is  in- 
cluded your  best  self— calm  self-possession, 
true  gentleness,  unruffled  serenity,  hearty 
cordiality.  Soon  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  child  himself  becomes  the  entertainer ; 
when,  as  a  little  host,  his  hospitality  is  ex- 
tended to  his  young  friends.— Child-Study 
Monthly. 


A  DANGEROUS  HABIT 

The  danger  of  resorting  to  drugs  for  every 
trifling  ailment  has  been  forcibly  brought 
before  the  public  mind  by  the  death  of  a 
woman,  in  Pittsburg,  a  few  days  ago,  from 
taking  a  headache-powder.  The  effect  of  her 
death,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  some  stringent 
measures  being  taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
dangerous  compounds,  protected  by  patents, 
which  are  sold  to  any  one  credulous  enough 
to  believe  in  their  all-curing  virtues. 

Many  of  the  medicines  which  obtain  a 
ready  sale  have  for  a  basis  cocaine,  morphia, 
opium  and  all  the  kinds  of  aniline  prepara- 
tions, which,  whether  quick  or  slow,  are 
deadly  in  their  work,  and  judging  from  the 
immense  sale  of  some  of  these  medicines,  a 
continual  danger  threatens  the  public.  One 
compound  widely  advertised  as  a  specific  for 
brain  troubles,  as  well  as  nervous  weakness, 
contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  cocaine  that 
in  many  cases  its  users  have,  before  being 
conscious  of  it,  become  the  victims  of  a 
habit  almost  impossible  to  renounce. 

In  the  matter  of  taking  drugs  women  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  offenders. 

There  are  a  certain  class  who,  on  the  most 
trifling  occasions,  take  medicines  which  they 
would  be  much  better  without.  To  ward  off 
insomnia  they  take  all  kinds  of  tablets ;  to 
break  up  a  threatened  cold  they  take  med- 
icine more  injurious  to  their  systems,  per- 
haps, than  the  cold  would  be. 

Not  content  with  dosing  themselves,  they 
extend  their  ministrations  to  their  family 
circles,  and  many  little  children  are  lulled  to 
sleep  by  sleeping  potions,  which,  were  their 
mothers  aware  of  the  dangerous  ingredients 
they  contain,  the3r  would  never  allow  them 
to  be  tasted.  If  one  must  take  medicine,  it 
is  much  better  to  do  so  under  wise  direction 
of  a  family  physician,  especially  if  one  is 
going  to  wander  in  the  realm  of  the  unknown. 
There  are  many  old-fashioned  remedies 
which  are  efficacious,  and  which  may  be  used 
with  satisfaction,  but  when  it  comes  to  ac- 
cepting every  medicine  as  good  that  is  adver- 
tised as  such,  and,  although  ignorant  of  its 
properties,  taking  it  with  reckless  faith,  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
is  best  to  dispense  with  drugs,  and  then  when 
some  real  necessity  for  their  use  arises,  the 
effect  given  is  much  better  than  if  there  had 
been  a  continual  poisoning  of  the  system  by 
medicines  which  were  not  needed.  Nature, 
if  given  a  chance,  will  oftentimes  work  her 
own  cures  without  the  aid  of  nostrums,  using 
only  the  pleasanter  specifics  of  rest,  sleep, 
fresh  air  and  good  diet,  and  she  is  usually  a 
wise  physician. — Presbyterian  Banner. 


A  NOBLE  TRAIT 

One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  the  char- 
acter of  General  Grant  was  his  absolute 
truthfulness.  He  seemed  to  have  an  actual 
dread  of  deception,  either  in  himself  or 
others. 

One  day,  while  sitting  in  his  bedroom  at 
the  White  House,  where  he  had  retired  to 
write  a  message  to  Congress,  a  card  was 
brought  in  by  a  servant.  The  officer  on  duty 
at  the  time,  seeing  that  the  president  did  not 
want  to  be  disturbed,  remarked  to  the  ser- 
vant, "Say  the  president  is  not  in." 

General  Grant  overheard  the  remark, 
turned  around  suddenly  in  his  chair,  and 
cried  out  to  the  servant,  "Tell  him  no  such 
thing.  I  don't  lie  myself,  and  I  don't  want 
any  one  to  lie  for  me."— Michigan  Christian 
Advocate. 


Month 
TRIAL 


Cluyton  High  Arm  7-Uruwer  Sewing  Machine  by  freight  CO.D. 
subject  to  examination.  When  it  arrives  examine  it  critically  and  if  found 
just  as  represented,  an  unparalleled  bargain  and  the  handsomest 
machine  you  ever  saw,  then  pay  the  agent  our  special  price,  |15. 90  and 
freight  charges,  take  it  home  and  give  it  three  months'  trial.  If 
unsatisfactory  in  any  respect  return  it  any  time  within  three  months  and 
we'll  instantly  refund  your  money.  If  you  live  over  400  miles  from 
Chicago  send  $1.00  deposit  and  we'll  ship  on  above  conditions. 

>THE  CLAYTON  at  *15-90  is  beyond  compare.   It's  bui 
pvnort.  sewing  — 
machine   mechanics,    possesses  th< 


good  points  and  improvements  of  all 
high  grade  machines  with  no  defects, 
and  is  adapted  to  sew  the  lightest  or 
heaviest  cloths.  A  written  20  year 
guarantee    sent  with  each 
machine.     Made    with  piano 
polished  solid  antique  oak  cabinet, 
latest  '99  skeleton  frame,  beautiful 
bentcover,  adjustable  ballbearing 

treadle,  positive   foremotion   drop   feed,   highly  nickeled 


SEWING  MACHINES 

$8.50  up. 
ALL  MAKES. 

Write  for  Big  Free 
Catalogue* 


drawer  pulls,  the  best  and  most  selentlOc  high  arm  head  made,  latest  needle  bar,  adjustable 

presser  foot,  self-threading  perfect  tension  shuttle,  adjustable  bearings,  nearly  noiseless  shuttle  carrier 
latest  improved  tension  liberator,  loose  wheel,  new  patent  automatic  bobbin  winder,  patent  dress  guard, 
28  attachments  free  with  which  you  can  do  any  known  kind  of  plain  and  fancy  work.   Our  free 
Instruction  book  tells  how  to  do  it. 

RPAIITIPIII  *Sd.  50  PHfilR  FRFP  witn  eaCQ  machine.  There's  positively  no  extra  charge.  The  price  of  the 
pcwuiirut.  cbi-.om  vermin  rntL  mB<,n|ne  |„  $15.»0;  the  chnlr  la  free.   It  s  a  work  of  art  and  an  ornament 

to  any  home-  Furniture  dealers"  bargain  price  is  $4.50  forthe  same  chair.  Made  from  choice  selected  quartered  oak  to  match 
machine,  piano  polished,  beautifully  ornaTiented.  best  hand  made  cane  seat.  The  chair  la  free  with  every  order.  It's  a 
wonderoffer.  THE  LOUIS  Z.  VEUON  CO.,  155-15?  \V.  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$16.50 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE ! ! 


Bettter  Wheels  at  Lower  Prices 
than  Ever  Before  Offered. 

1899  styles  shipped  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination  to 
\anyone,  anywhere,  in  lots  of  one  or  more.  Our  Arlington 
1  is  a  high  grade,  honest  made  wheel,  as  near  per- 
fection as  it  can  be  made  and  equal  to  others  sold  at  $25 
/to  $35.  Equipped  with  a  first  class  tire,  two  piece  hanger, 
'  choice  of  handle  bars,  padded  saddle,  ball  bearing 
throuehout,  first  class  in  every  respect,  a  wheel  fit  for 
a  King  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  $16.50. 
A  one  year  written  guarantee  goes  with  it. 

at  $13.50,  $11,  $10  all  good  wheels  and  everyone  a  bargain  and  stripped  as  low  as  V  liwU 

As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  to  the  First  National  Banfc  of  Chicago  or  any  Chicago  Bank,  Express  Company 
and  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Beports.  Largo  Illustrated  Catalogue  FKEE,  explaining 
all  about  our  "No  Money  in  Advance  Plan."  Write  today  for  Special  Offer  and  testimonials. 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  162  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.    7    Chicago,  Ills. 


Arlington  No.  69. 


WHY 

Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  saddle,  harness 
or  vehicle? 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really'do  it?  We  say  yes.  Con  we  prove  it  withont 
cost  to  you?  We  can.  Howl  We  will  ship  yon  a  harness,  sad- 
dle, or  vehicle,  without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look 
it  over  at  your  freight  house  and  if  you  don't  find  we  have  given 
yon  the  biggest  bargain  yon  ever  saw  or  heard  of  return  the 
goods  to  us  at  our  expense.  We  give  with  each  vehicle  a 
3-years  iron-clad  guarantee  protecting  you  against  poor 
material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle  catalogue  describes  tha 
largest  line  of  buggies,  road  wagon 8,  phaetons,  surries* 
spring  and  farm  wagons,  carts,  harnesses  and  ead» 
dies  ever  shown  in  one  book.    It's  free*    Send  for  it. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.  X  26  Chicago,  jtt 

ELGIN  WATCH 

Ladies  or  Gents  size,  stem  wind  and  set. 

WARRANTED  20  YEARS. 
Elgin  made  movement  in  a  14  k.  Gold 
.*      j^^^W^Tiv^w^?^^    plate  hunting  case,  elegantly  en- 
y^^^f^^^^^^^^^s.  graved.    Fit  for  a  king-    No  better 
-  '    '  "  watch  made  than  an  Elgin. 

Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated . 
Special  Offer  for  the  next  GO 
days,  send  as  your  full  name 
land  address  and  we  will  send 
Ithis  watch  by  express  C.  0.  D. 
1  with  privilege  of  examination. 
'  If  found  satisfactory  pay  the 
agent  our  special  price,  $5.49 
and  express  charges.   A  guar- 
antee and  beautiful  chain  and 
harm  sent  free  with  every  watch 
Write  at  once  as  this  may  not 
ear  again.  Address, 
EAT.  HFG.  &  IMPORTING  CO.,  334  Dearborn  St, 3B.161  .Chicago 

TRIAL 
PACKAGE 

If  any  reader,  suffering  from  rheumatism,  will  write 
to  me,  I  will  send  them  free  of  cost  a  trial  Package  of 
a  simple  and  harmless  remedy  which  cured  me  and 
thousands  of  others,  among  them  cases  of  over  40 
years  standing.  This  is  an  honest  remedy  that  you 
can  test  before  you  part  with  your  money.  Address 
JOHN  A.  SMITH,  237  Summerfleld  Church  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FREE 


Cheaper  to  buy  new  than  repair  old— V/  H  Y  ? 

$6.50  bujB  4  Buggy  Wheels  7.8  in.  Sleel  Tire 
$6. 85  bujs  4  Carriage  Wheels  1  in.  Steel  Tire 
Ul  Kepairingsoon  eats  up  price  of  new. 
V>  Our  wheels  stand  the  racket. 
^  We  give  full  value  for  money, 
g  We  can  furnish  axles  and  set  boies 
m  properly.    Write  for  new  price  list 
(30  No.  12  and  directions  for  measuring. 
WI1BISGT0S  WHEEL  CO. ,     Wilmington,  Del. 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE. 

Vise,  anvil,  drill 
and  hardy. 
Send  83.50 
©  V  and  mention 

AMI  £    - r  3  >  well 

this  outfit  with  terms  to  agents.  Money  refunded  if  not 
pleased.  Bloomfield  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomfleld,  Ind. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered FREB 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL.    252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


it  <1T»         n  A  Sendusyooraddres 

{[■■OB  9  l|<&lf  V  IIWA  andwewillshowjou 

\k     K  C5  UH  W  WhI  ©  howtomake$3aday 

■         JB  S  absolutely  sure,  we 

^F^B^Pfumish  the  work  and  teach  you  free ;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully .  rememberwe  jruaranteeaclearprofil 
of  S3  for  everv  day's  work ,  absolutely  sure,  write  at  once. 
ROYAL  flAnUFACTURlNG  CO.    Boi6S3,   DETROIT,  SUCH. 


lOftiEY  MONEY  dhw 


I  b  1  to  get  it 

is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devot- 
ed to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  tog-ether  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 
all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing.  * 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


FREE  SPRAY  PUMPKT^M 

you  mean  business  and  want  agency  send  25c.  We  will 
send  a  complete  pump  that  will  do  the  work  of  a  £10 
spray.   P.  F.  PUMP  CO.,  B  919,Westbrook,  Maine. 

CA  Mil  V  3IEDIri>"E  CASE.  12  remedies  jiiOO.  Saves  cost 
iMifllLI  inonenionth.  Will  consult  on  any  Chronic 
Case  and  no  lies.  Best  success  in  Stomach.  Liver,  Bowel, 
Blood  Disorders,  Rheumatism.  Honest  References.  Terms, 
$2.00  monthly.   C.  F.  Montgomery,  322  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FIRST  PRIZE. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  SHETLAND  PONY  AND 
CART. — ANY  CHILD   CAN  DRIVE 
IT  AND  TAKE  ALL  CARE  OF  IT. 


YOU  CAN  WIN 

This  handsome  turnout,  a  hardy  and  gentle  little 
Shetland  Pony  and  Pony  Cart  (latest  style),  or  its 
price  in  cash,  if  you  Count  the  Spokes  in  the 
■wheel  of  the  cartas  shown  above.  This  seems  like 
a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  Try  it  and  see  if  it  is.  "We 
will  sive  A  BEAUTIFUL  SHETLAND 
PONY  AND  CART,  or  its  value  in  cash,  to  the 
person  sending  in  the  correct  count.  And  In  ad- 
dition to  this  grand  prize  we  will  give: 

S50  to  the  one  sending  within  1  of  the  correct  count, 

S25     "       "      "         u  2 

$10     "      "      "         "      3     "         "  u 

AND  A  81.00  PRIZE  TO  EVERYBODY 

sending  within  Four  of  the  correct  count.  Should 
two  or  more  persons  tie  for  any  of  the  larger  prizes 
they  will  be  equally  divided.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
count  the  number  of  spokes  in  the  wheel  nearest 
you  in  the  picture  ( the  onein  which  the  spokes  show 
plainly)  and  send  the  number  to  us  with  your  ad- 
dress plainly  written.  There  is  only  one  condition  to 
the  contest  should  your  answer  justify  us  in  award- 
ing you  a  prize,  you  agree  to  get  two  friends  to 
subscribe  to  our  great  story  and  family  magazine. 
DO  NOT  SEND  US  ANY  MONEY, 
But  enclose  with  your  answer  A  Self-Addressed, 
Stamped  Envelope  so  that  we  can  notify  you  at 
once  if  you  are  a  winner.  Contest  closes  Aug.  81. 

THE  COLUMBIAN,  &DST  Boston, Mass. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  h*ir. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
SQc,  and  <1  jQj^gruggigt9___ 


HOW  ABOUT  THAT  FENCE 

yoa  were  going  to  bui  Id?  We  sell  a  fence 
that  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  on  tha 
market,  direct  to  the  farmer  at  whole* 
sale  rates.  All  Interwoven — no  loose  ends 

t. *  .        _  =  =  =  ^:  j  io  caravel  or  untwist.    Cross  wires  can't 

slip.  Prieeo  low,    Special  prices  and  extra  discounts  to  farmers. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  3105  Old  St.,  Peoria.  UL 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  62-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 


I  A  ■  fill  A  Scad  2c.  stamp  for  Sample  Book  of  all  tha 
llAKIlN  FINEST  4  LATEST  StyleiinBeTeled  Edge, 
■  UHIIUU  Hidden  Name,  Silk  FriaRe,  Enrelope  »nd 
•  Calling  Cards  for  1399.  YES,  GENUINE  CARDS,  NOT 
1  TRASH  UNWS  L'AED  CO„  All  Columbus,  Ohio: 


RirYCI  F    F  R  P  F  OR  CASH  TO  ANY  ONE 
vi  l-i-    l   ll  L  L   distributing  my  soaps.ete. 
I  trust  yon.  F.  Parker,  277  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WE  ARE  EQUIPPED  for  all  classes  of  model  work  for 
Inventors.  Send  for  catalogue.  Established  1867. 
Chicago  Model  Works,  181  Madison  Street,  Chicago, 


10 


the;  farm  aind  fireside 


Mat  15,  1899 


f§     HOUSEKEEPING  AND  HOME-MAKING  53 


IN  housekeeping,  as  in  everything  else, 
some  women  have  more  of  a  "knack"  in 
managing  and  doing  things  than  others 
have,  but  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  young 
housekeeper  to  get  an  idea  that  she  does 
not  have  this  mysterious  "knack,"  and  so 
excuse  all  her  shortcomings  and  be  con- 
tent with  a  poor  performance  of  her  duties. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  than  by  doing  it.  Experience  and 
practice  are  the  best  teachers,  and  if  one 
is  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  becoming  a 
good  housekeeper  she  will  certainly  succeed, 
and  all  her  mistakes  and  failures  will  be 
but  stepping-stones  to  final  success. 

While  even  among  good  housekeepers 
there  is  a  difference  in  methods,  yet  all  will 
agree  that  much  of  their  success  depends 
upon  system.  Monday  is  almost  universally 
used  for  wash-day,  and  this  shows  that  it  is 
the  best  day  for  that  purpose,  and  so  on  with 
many  customs  of  housekeepers,  but  we 
should  guard  against  letting  any  system  or 
rule  control  us  so  completely  that  we  will 
not  change,  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances. Above  all  things,  do  not  become  a 
slave  to  your  work.  Remember,  as  good 
a  thing  as  it  is  to  be  a  good  housekeeper, 
it  is  a  better  one  to  be  a  good  wife  and 
mother. 

There  are  some  housekeepers  whose  paint 
is  always  immaculate,  their  carpets  always 
swept,  and  not  a  fly-speck  nor  a  fleck  of  dust 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  their  houses.  Their 
table  is  always  set  with  the  best  of  viands, 
and  they  never  appear  to  meet  with  an  acci- 
dent or  make  a  mistake  in  their  cooking; 
but  they  are  slaves  to  the  broom  and  the 
scrubbing-brush.  They  are  nice  house- 
keepers, but  the  days  are  too  short  for  the 
accomplishment  of  anything  else,  and  their 
whole  minds  become  absorbed  in  the  one 
idea  of  housekeeping. 

If  a  woman  had  only  to  keep  her  house  it 
would  not  be  so  hard  a  task,  but  if  she  be 
also  wife  and  mother  she  must  attend  to  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things.  She  must 
not  only  be  cook  and  laundry-maid,  but 
seamstress,  teacher,  nurse  and  physician. 
If  she  is  not  obliged  to  do  all  the  manual 
labor  of  every  department  she  must  be  the 
executive  officer.  To  the  great  mass  of 
housekeepers  life  is  a  struggle,  and  the  days 
are  filled,  not  only  with  work,  but  with  care 
and  anxiety. 

In  our  zeal  to  become  good  housekeepers 
too  many  of  us  are  prone  to  forget  the 
higher  duties  of  the  home-maker.  We  must 
guard  against  becoming  slaves  to  our  house- 
work. "The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the 
body  is  more  than  raiment."  If  household 
cares  and  labors  press,  and  we  find  ourselves 
giving  to  them  all  our  time  and  thought,  we 
must  call  a  halt.  Our  children  are  only  with 
us  at  best  so  short  a  time,  and  if,  as  we 
believe,  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical 
natures  of  people  are  largely  shaped  during 
the  early  years  of  their  lives,  how  im- 
portant that  they  be  not  neglected  during 
this  time ! 

This  life  is  not  long  enough,  nor  the 
strength  of  woman  great  enough,  to  do 
everything  we  would  like  to  do.  Some  things 
must  be  crowded  out,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
see  that  it  is  the  things  of  least  importance. 
If  we  cannot  keep  our  houses  in  the  immac- 
ulate style  we  crave,  and  fill  our  tables  with 
the  daintiest  fare,  still  having  time  and 
strength  to  be  the  companion  and  comforter 
of  our  husband,  the  confidant,  teacher  and 
sympathizer  of  our  children,  we  ought  not 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  what  must  be 
left  undone.  The  home  should  come  before 
the  house. 

In  after  years,  when  the  children  have 
grown  into  noble  men  and  women,  imbued 
with  a  love  for  God  and  man,  with  a  love  for 
all  that  is  pure,  true  and  honest,  or  if,  per- 
chance,some  have  gone  to  the  heavenly  home, 
no  mother  will  ever  regret  the  time  she  gave 
to  them  in  their  childhood,  and  as  age  conies 
to  her  she  will  receive  from  them  the  same 
loving  tenderness  she  so  freely  gave.  But 
if  she  lets  household  cares  absorb  her  time 
and  strength;  if  she  is  always  so  tired  as  to 
be  unfit  to  give  the  little  ones  the  patience 
and  gentleness  required  to  train  them  into 
such  habits  as  will  fit  them  to  do  their  part 
of  the  world's  work,  to  be  manly  men  and 
womanly  women,  and  as  the  years  go  by 
they  grow  farther  and  farther  away  from 
her,  how  vain  and  bitter  will  be  the  regret! 

Maida  McL. 


THE  KITCHEN 


We  cease  to  wonder  that  housekeepers 
often  become  discouraged  and  suffer  from 
overwork,  or  that  girls  who  must  earn  their 
own  living  will  seldom  consent  to  work  in  a 
kitchen,  when  we  inspect  these  same  kitch- 
ens and  find  them  so  inconvenient  and 
uninviting  that  they  are,  in  fact,  but  miser- 
able apologies  for  what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  kitchen  ought  to  be  large  enough  to 
admit  of  all  the  necessary  work  to  be  car- 
ried on  their  comfortably,  but  it  is  better  to 
have  a  separate  room  for  laundry-work  if 
possible ;  in  this  case  the  kitchen  does  not 
need  to  be  so  large  as  otherwise.  It  ought 
to  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  but  also 
arranged  so  as  to  be  shaded  from  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  in  summer-time.  The 
walls  should  be  wainscoted,  and  above  that 
painted  in  some  light  color ;  a  light  gray  is 


a  good  color.  This  painted  wall  does  not 
absorb  the  odors  of  the  kitchen,  and  when 
soiled  may  be  washed.  The  floors  should  be 
painted  either  a  uniform  tint  or  by  staining 
each  alternate  board  dark,  leaving  the  others 
the  natural  color,  only  giving  them  a  dress- 
ing of  oil.  A  good  floor  stain  is  made  as 
follows :  Mix  about  equal  parts  of  raw  and 
burnt  umber  with  turpentine  and  japan, 
adding  a  little  boiled  linseed-oil  to  prevent 
too  rapid  drying.  Have  the  floor  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  grease-spots,  as  they 
prevent  the  stain  from  drying.  Apply  the 
mixture  with  a  well-worn  paint-brush,  rub- 
bing it  across  the  grain.  In  about  ten  min- 
utes after  finishing  the  floor  go  over  it  with 
a  woolen  rag  and  rub  off  all  the  surplus 
stain,  rubbing  this  time  with  the  grain. 
When  the  floor  is  perfectly  dry  apply  a  coat 
of  boiled  linseed-oil.  About  once  in  six 
months  give  the  floor  a  coat  of  boiled  linseed- 
oil  and  it  will  always  look  well.  This  is  a 
good  stain  for  old  floors ;  if  the  floor  is  new, 
either  ash  or  hard  pine,  merely  giving  it 
two  coats  of  linseed-oil  makes  a  very  pretty 
floor.  Never  let  an  oiled  or  painted  floor  be 
scrubbed,  only  wiped  up  with  clear,  tepid 
water. 

Steps,  and  too  often  needless  steps,  are 
what  tire  housekeepers  and  wear  them  out 
when  they  ought  to  be  in  their  prime.  It 
really  seems  as  if  some  of  our  houses  were 
built  with  the  idea  of  making  as  man}'  steps 
as  possible  for  the  housekeeper  instead  of 
saving  them.  The  pantry  is  often  separated 
from  the  kitchen  by  the  dining-room,  and 
there  being  not  even  a  closet  in  the  kitchen, 
all  the  material  and  utensils  for  cooking  are 
at  least  twenty  feet  from  the  cook-stove. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
cellar  are  only  reached  by  going  through  the 
dining-room. 

The  pantry  should  open  into  both  kitchen 
and  dining-room,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
closet  near  the  cook-stove  for  holding  the 
cooking-pots,  pans  and  skillets,  also  a  few 
plates,  bowls,  cups,  knives,  forks  and 
spoons,  and  a  place  for  salt,  pepper,  spices, 
the  vinegar  and  molasses  jugs,  etc.  The 
cellar  stairway  should  open  out  of  the  kitch- 
en, and  besides  this  there  should  be  a 
dumb-waiter  going  down  the  cellar.  It  is 
hard  to  compute  how  many  steps  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  kitchen  would  save  a 
housekeeper  in  one  day,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  number  saved  in  a  month  or  a  year. 

There  should  always  be  a  pump  in  the 
kitchen,  then  a  few  feet  of  rubber  hose  will 
enable  one  to  fill  the  reservoir  on  the  stove 
without  stepping  from  the  pump  or  lifting  a 
bucket  of  water.  A  good  sink,  with  waste- 
pipe,  is  another  step-saver,  and,  of  course, 
fuel  for  the  kitchen  stove  should  be  near  at 
hand. 

A  high  chair  on  which  one  may  sit  while 
doing  many  kinds  of  work  which  would 
otherwise  require  standing  is  a  needed 
kitchen  convenience.  One  of  the  easiest 
ways  to  get  this  is  to  remove  the  legs  from  an 
ordinary  chair  and  replace  them  with  longer 


ones.  Such  a  chair  will  prevent  many  a 
backache  to  the  often  tired  housekeeper. 

There  are  many  other  conveniences  which 
any  woman  can  contrive  to  save  steps  and 
lighten  work  in  the  kitchen.  Let  me  whis- 
per to  husbands,  it  will  pay  you  to  spend 
some  time  and  thought  upon  this  same  sub- 
ject. Try  it  and  see  if  your  wives  and 
daughters,  instead  of  being  "tired  to  death" 
all  the  time,  cannot  do  their  work  so  much 
easier  that  they  will  be  enough  brighter, 
happier  and  consequently  better  to  more 
than  repay  you  for  all  trouble  and  expense. 

Maida  McL. 

4. 

TORCHON  LACE 

Abbbeviations.— K,  knit;  nar,  narrow; 
p,  purl ;  si,  slip ;  o,  over. 

Use  No.  60  thread  and  fine  needles.  Cast 
on  13  stitches,  knit  across  plain. 

First  row— SI  1,  k  2,  o,  nar,  o,  k  5,  o  twice, 
nar,  k  1. 

Second  row— K  3,  p  1,  k  3,  nar,  o,  k  3,  o, 
nar,  k  1. 

Third  row— SI  1,  k  2,  (o,  nar,  k  2)  twice,  (o 
twice,  nar)  twice. 

Fourth  row— (K  2,  p  1)  twice,  k  1,  nar,  o,  k 
5,  o,  nar,  k  1. 

Fifth  row— SI  1,  k  2,  o,  nar,  (k  4,  o,  nar) 
twice. 

Sixth  row — K  S,  o,  nar,  k 
4,  o,  nar,  k  1. 

Seventh  row— SI  1,  k  2,  o, 
nar,  k  1,  nar,  o,  k  4,  bind  off 
4,kl. 

Eight  row— K  6,  o,  nar,  k 
2,  o,  nar,  k  1. 
Repeat  from  first  row. 
Insertion  to  Match 
Lace.— Cast  on  17  stitches, 
knit  across  plain. 
First  row— K  3,  o,  nar,  k  3, 
o,  k  1,  o,  k  5,  o,  nar,  k  1. 

Second  row— K  3,  o,  nar,  k  1,  nar,  o,  k  3,  o, 
nar,  k  3,  o,  nar,  k  1. 

Third  row — K  3,  o,  nar,  nar,  o,  k  5,  o,  nar, 
k  2,  o,  nar,  k  1. 

Fourth  row— K  3,  o,  k  3  together,  o,  nar,  k 
5,  o,  k  3  together,  o,  nar,  k  1. 

Fifth  row— K  3,  o,  nar,  k  1,  o,  nar,  k  1,  nar, 
o,  k  3,  o,  nar,  k  1. 

Sixth  row — K  3,  o,  nar,  k  2,  o,  si  2,  k  1, 
draw  slipped  stitches  over  the  knitted  one, 
o,  k  4,  o,  nar,  k  1. 
Repeat  from  first  row. 
This  delicate  lace  and  insertion  would 
prove  a  lovely  adornment  to  many  articles 
that  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  knitter 
who  prides  herself  on  the  result  of  her  own 
handiwork.       Mbs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ZWEIBACK,  ETC. 

For  zweibaek  take  a  pound  of  flour,  one 
fourth  pound  of  butter,  a  pint  of  lukewarm 
milk,  one  yeast-cake,  two  whole  eggs,  the 


yolks  of  two  more  and  four  ounces  of  sugar. 
Dissolve  the  yeast-cake  in  part  of  the  milk 
and  melt  the  butter  in  the  rest  of  it.  Set  a 
sponge  of  part  of  the  flour  and  yeast.  When 
it  is  light  add  the  rest  of  the  ingredients, 
and  knead  until  it  is  a  firm  dough.  Make  it 
into  balls  and  set  to  rise  again,  then  bake 
until  a  light  brown.  When  cold  cut  the 
balls  into  halves  and  put  again  in  the  oven 
until  a  light  brown  and  crisp.  Before  doing 
so  you  may  brush  them  over  with  sweetened 
water  and  sprinkle  them  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon. 

Another  kind  of  small  cakes  which  we 
know  only  by  the  name  of  "little  Dutch 
cakes"  is  made  thus:  Take  a  pound  of 
finely  crushed  almonds,  sprinkle  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  mix  with  a  pound  of 
fine  white  sugar,  and  slowly  heat  over  the  fire, 
being  kept  constantly  stirred.  Then  the 
mixture  is  put  into  a  dish,  which  must  be  well 
powdered  with  sugTir  beforehand,  covered 
with  a  cloth  and  left  in  a  cool  place.  The 
next  day  the  mass  must  be  well  kneaded  on  a 
molding-board,  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and 
two  ounces  of  flour,  rolled  out  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  fourth  of  an  inch  and  stamped 
witli  wooden  cutters  and  cut  into  squares. 
After  lying  twenty-four  hours  in  a  dry,  cool 
place  they  are  baked  on  a  well-buttered  tin 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

To  make  "kipfel"  take  two  and  one  half 
pints  of  flour,  three  eggs,  one  gill  of  cream, 


one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  dissolved 
in  milk,  a  fourth  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Mix  and  beat  thoroughly 
with  a  large  spoon.  Set  to  rise.  When 
light,  transfer  the  dough  to  the  molding- 
board  dusted  over  with  flour,  and  roll  out  to 
a  thin  sheet.  Cut  into  squares  as  big  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Roll  up  the  squares  cross- 
cornered,  like  a  turn-over  pie,  bend  them  so 
as  to  form  a  half  moon,  and  set  them  to  rise 
a  second  time ;  when  light,  bake  them  a  light 
brown.  Before  rolling  up  the  squares  fill 
them  with  the  following  mixture:  Blanch 
and  pound  to  a  paste  two  ounces  of  almonds, 
and  add  to  them  two  ounces  of  currants  and 
one  and  one  half  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  cinnamon  and  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon. 

To  make  a  German  seed-cake  take  one 
pound  of  butter,  twelve  ounces  of  sifted 
white  sugar,  six  eggs,  grated  nutmeg  and 
powdered  mace  to  taste,  one  pound  of  flour, 
three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds 
and  one  half  gill  of  brandy.  Beat  the 
butter  until  the  consistency  of  thin  paste; 
sift  in  the  flour.  Add  the  other  ingredients 
except  the  eggs  and  caraway-seeds,  mixing 
all  well.  Beat  the  eggs  separately  and  stir 
in  the  brandy,  add  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  make  into  a  soft,  light  dough. 
Roll  out  into  a  thin  sheet  and  cut  out  into 
cakes  by  inverting  a  tea-plate  on  the  dough 
and  cutting  around  it  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Bake  in  tin  pie-dishes.  Stack  the  cakes  up 
like  jelly  or  other  layer  cakes,  with  an  icing 
between  the  layers  made  this  way:  Two 
and  one  half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  add  a  little 
cream  of  tartar,  and  boil  till  it  will  drop  in 
threads:  then  add  whites  of  three  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir  briskly  till  it 
is  very  smooth,  adding  the  caraway-seeds 
slowly  while  you  beat.  This  will  be  enough 
to  put  between  the  layers  and  frost  top  and 
sides.  Mbs.  W.  L.  Tabob. 

a. 

FASHIONABLE  NOTES  AND  STATIONERY 

The  fashionable  shades  in  stationery  this 
year  are  blues  and  grays.  The  underglaze 
in  squadron  gray  and  lapis  lazuli  are  both 
new,  and  hand-made  paper  in  pure  white,  gris 
perle  and  blue  are  also  in  correct  taste. 
Sapphire  blue  and  amethyst  pink  are  at- 
tractive in  fine  bond  papers. 

In  shapes  the  prevailing  fashion  for 
correspondence,  also  for  weddings,  13 
the  square  sheets  with  oblong  envelopes. 
Medium  sizes  in  Clarice,  Lome  and  Glad- 
stone are  desirable  for  ladies'  correspon- 
dence. The  Victor,  a  small  size,  is  useful 
for  regrets  and  acceptances,  while  the  tiny 
Mignon  seems  only  destined  to  carry  what 
Longfellow  calls  a  "forget-me-not." 

Monograms  are  used  only  in  dainty  de- 
signs and  small  lettering.  Diamond-shaped 
dies  with  the  address  or  monograms  cun- 
ningly woven  in  are  the  newest  design  out, 
but  round  dies  with  wreaths,  mon- 
ograms and  lovers'  knots  are  still 
popular,  and  tiny  ones  stamped  in 
gold  with  vermilion  or  vivid  green 
as  a  color  ground  have  a  bright, 
jewel-like  effect.  Less  expensive 
and  more  useful  is  simply  the  ad- 
dress neatly  stamped  at  the  head 
•  of  the  sheet  and  on  the  Cap  of  the 
envelope. 

Wedding  invitations  are  en- 
graved in  clear,  small  script  on 
square  sheets  of  kid-finish  or  hand-made 
paper.  All  punctuation  is  omitted  unless  ac- 
tually required  to  make  the  meaning  clear : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Lauterdale 
request  the  honor  of  your  presence 
at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Isabelle 
to 

Mr.  Henry  Thome  Woodworth 
on  Wednesday.  January  the  thirteenth 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
at  sewn  o'clock 
St.  Timothy  Church 
New  York 

Reception  cards,  which  accompany  the 
invitation,  are  worded  as  follows : 

Reception 
from  eight  until  ten  o"clock 
1224  Lenox  Avenue 

Announcement  cards  are  worded: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Warner 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Rosamond  Mavbew 
and 

Mr.  Edward  Marshall  Trente 
on  Wednesday.  December  second 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
Buffalo 

At-home  cards,  which  accompany  the  wed- 
ding announcement,  give  the  future  address 
and  days  of  receiving: 

At  Home 

January  seventeenth  and  twenty-fom  th 

240  Delaware  Avenue 
Buffalo 
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Or  if  preferred,  cards  may  be  engraved : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trente 
At  Home 

After  January  seventeenth       240  Delaware  Ave 

Buffalo 

Invitations  are  engraved  on  cards  of  vary- 
ing size  and  also  on  folded  sheets.  Forms 
requesting  the  pleasure  of  "your  company" 
are  not  considered  so  courteous  as  those 
which  leave  a  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
name  of  the'  guest.  Recent  cards  issued 
from  the  Executive  Mansion  are  worded: 

The  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley 
request  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of 
Mr.  John  R.  Mortimer 
at  a  reception  to  be  held  at  the 
Executive  Mansion 
Wednesday  evening,  January  the  nineteenth 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock 

Some  will  be  interested  to  read  the  follow- 
ing invitation  to  an  Anglo-American  recep- 
tion : 

Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Cook 
request  the  presence  of  the  company  of 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Carroll  and  friend 
on  Tuesday,  fifth  of  July, 
to  a  garden  party  at 
Doughty  House,  Richmond,  Surrey 
Music 
Three  to  seven 

Formal  invitations  to  dinner  should  be 
sent  out  from  one  to  two  weeks,  or  in  the 
gay  season  from  two  to  three  weeks  before- 
hand. They  are  issued  in  the  name  of  both 
host  and  hostess,  and  are  worded : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lanier 
request  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fitzgerald 
at  dinner 
on  Thursday,  March  tenth 
at  half-past  six  o'clock 

Informal  notes  are  worded  as  follows: 

Mr  Dear  Mrs.  Elliott: 

If  disengaged, 
will  you  and  Mr.  Elliott  dine  with  us 
on  Thursday  at  six  o'clock.  We  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  see  you.  Believe  me, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anna  Haskell. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Haskell: 

Mr.  Elliott  and 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  dine  with  you  on 
Thursday  evening  at  six  o'clock. 
Cordially  yours, 

Caroline  Elliott. 

Invitations  to  luncheon  or  afternoon  teas 
may  simply  have  the  day  and  hour  written 
on  the  card  of  the  hostess,  or  may  be  en- 
graved on  the  Titian  or  Mignon  size  of  rich 
paper. 

A  young  lady's  invitation  of  a  girl's  club 
to  luncheon  reads  as  f ollows : 

Miss  Alice  Easton 
requests  the  pleasure 
of  the  company  of 
The  Clytie  Club 
at  luncheon 
on  Saturday,  April  sixteenth 
at  two  s'clock 

A  very  young  lady  does  not  issue  invita- 
tions in  her  own  name,  but  her  name  may 
be  written  or  engraved  underneath  that  of 
her  mother. 

Feances  Bennett  Callaw  ay. 


CROCHETED  HEART  DOILY 

This  dainty  doily  requires  one  half  spool 
of  Barbour's  linen  thread  No.  GO  and  a  fine 
steel  needle. 

Abbreviations.— Ch,  chain;  st,  stitch; 
tr,  treble ;  s  c,  single  crochet. 

First  row— Ch  6,  join. 

Second  row— Ch  3,  2  tr  in  loop,  ch  2,  3  tr  in 
loop. 

Third  row— Ch  3,  2  tr  in  same  st,  ch  2, 
3  tr  in  loop,  eh  2,  3  tr  in  last  tr  of  loop. 

Four  th  row— Ch  3,  2  tr  in  same  st,  ch  2, 
3  tr  in  loop,  ch  2,  3  tr  in  loop,  eh  2,  3  tr  in 
loop,  eh  2,  3  tr  in  last  tr  of  third  row.  Con- 
tinue in  this  way,  widening  each  row,  until 
there  are  15  rows  in  all,  the  last  row  having 
15  spaces  or  loops. 

Sixteenth  row— *'-*  S  e  back  to  first  space, 
ch3,  2  tr  in  space,  *  eh  2,  3tr  in  space,  repeat 
to  last  space,  then  turn. 

Seventeenth  row— S  c  back  to  first  space, 
ch  3,  3  tr  in  space,  *  ch  2,  3tr  in  space,  repeat 
until  there  are  6  clusters  of  trs. 

Eighteenth  row— Turn,  s  c  back  to  first 
space,  ch  3,  2  tr  in  space,  **  eh  2,  3  tr  in  space, 
repeat  to  last  space,  turn. 

Nineteenth  row— S  e  back  to  space,  ch  3,  2 
tr  in  space,  ch  2,  3  tr  in  space,  ch  2,  3  tr  in 
space.  Fasten  and  break  off  thread.  Fasten 
to  the  other  side,  and  repeat  the  directions 
from  ***. 

When  the  second  side  is  finished  fasten 
thread  to  lower  point,  and  go  around  the  en- 
tire outside  as  follows:  Ch  5,  tr  in  same 
st,  eh  4,  tr  in  point  of  next  row,  *  ch  3, 
tr  in  point  of  next  row,  repeat  twice  at  the 
rounding  part  of  the  top  sides,  add  a  space 
in  order  to  make  the  work  lie  flat.  Repeat 
this  row  for  the  second  row  of  border. 

Third  row— Begin  at  the  center  st  of  the 
bottom  space,  ch  3,  8  tr  in  same  st,  *  ch  5, 


skip  2  spaces,  tr  on  tr,  ch  3,  tr  on  tr,  ch  3,  tr 
on  tr,  ch  5,  skip  2  spaces,  9  tr  in  center  st  of 
next  space ;  repeat  around  entire  doily. 

Fourth  row — Ch  4,  tr  between  first  and 
second  tr  of  fan,  ch  1,  tr  between  next  two 
tr,  repeat  across  fan,  *  ch  3,  tr  on  tr,  ch  3,  tr 
on  tr,  ch  3,  repeat. 

Fifth  row — Ch  3,  2  tr  in  first  space  of  fan, 
3  tr  in  each  of  the  other  spaces,  skip  space 
and  fasten  with  s  c  in  tr,  4  tr  in  space,  4  tr 
in  space,  repeat. 

Sixth  row — *  2  tr  in  second  tr  of  fan,  eh  3, 
2  tr  in  same  st,  fasten  with  s  c  into  next  tr. 


repeat  across  fan,  s  c  across  the  2  small  scal- 
lops, and  repeat  fan. 

Pin  into  shape  upon  a  press-board,  lay  a 
damp  cloth  over  it,  and  press  until  dry.  This 
design  makes  a  lovely  pincushion  when 
made  from  No.  30  linen,  by  placing  it  over 
a  bright-colored  satin  cushion.  The  cushion 
should  have  a  narrow  ruffle  around  it. 

Four  of  these  hearts  put  together  with  No. 
8  ribbon  form  a  pretty  tidy  or  sofa-pillow 
cover.  Mbs.  H.  L.  Milleb. 

& 

DEEP  BREATHING 

Physicians  of  renown  have  repeatedly 
made  the  statement,  and  are  frequently  reit- 
erating the  assertion,  that  if  people  but 
knew  how  to  breathe,  and  would  then  give 
daily  attention  to  the  proper  manner  of 
inhalation,  such  a  thing  as  a  consumptive 
need  never  be  known. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should 
die  of  consumption,  nor  would  the  disease 
exist,"  says  one  of  them,  "if  better  care 
were  given  to  general  health  and  an  under- 
standing be  gained  of  the  right  way  and  the 
wrong  way  of  breathing."  He  further 
insists  emphatically  that  consumption  may 
not  only  be  avoided  where  there  exists  what 
is  known  as  a  hereditary  tendency  in  a 
family  or  families,  but  that  the  disease  itself 
may  be  arrested  when  it  has  made  even  a 
considerable  headway,  and  that  the  lungs 
may  be  restored  to  a  healthy  condition  after 
the  tubercular  bacilli  have  for  some  time 
been  carrying  on  their  work  of  destruction 
of  the  lung  tissue. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
ignorant  of  the  true  and  only  right  manner 
of  taking  into  and  expelling  from  the  lungs 
the  constantly  inflowing  and  outgoing  air 
that  we  breathe.  Deep  breathing  is  exhil- 
arating and  healing,  while  the  practice  so 
common  of  inflating  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  lungs  proves  dangerous.  "Hard  colds" 
may  thus  be  accounted  for,  and  many  of  the 
"tired  feelings"  that  overtake  the  individual 
who  takes  less  thought  to  proper  personal 
care  than  to  the  amount  of  work  that  "must 
be  done."  Lung  troubles  so  frequently  fol- 
low that  it  is  said  one  seventh  of  the  human 
race  die  from  some  form  of  it.  The  asser- 
tion is  appalling  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
of  consumptives  there  need  be  none. 

The  bacilli  that  carries  on  the  work  of 
destruction  through  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  cannot  propagate  or  live  in  pure,  fresh 
air.  As  the  bacilli  of  other  species,  they 
thrive  only  where  unhealthy  conditions  exist 
and  where  insufficient  nerve-force  lies. 

One  who  has  ever  noticed  and  made  exam- 
ination of  the  lungs  of  animals,  or  even 
fowls,  knows  they  are  of  a  substance  that  is 
spongy  and  full  of  the  minutest  of  holes. 
Through  defective  breathingbut  a  few  inches 
of  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  while  the 
lower  parts  of  the  lungs  are  retaining 
the  poisoned,  vitiated  air  that  sooner  or 
later  brings  disease  in  its  wake.   Hence  our 


consumptives  and  our  sufferers  from  lung 
and  bronchial  affections. 

Our  physicians  tell  us  that  "women  are 
the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect."  And 
it  is  because  they  wear  clothes  that  are  too 
snug,  corsets  that  press  down  upon  the  lungs 
and  the  other  vital  organs,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  breathe  freely  and  deeply.  Women  who 
take  more  of  forethought  to  "looks"  in  form 
and  style  than  to  health  and  to  nature's 
ways  of  health  provision  soon  learn  to 
breathe  less  and  less  deeply,  and  the  habit 
is  soon  acquired  of  breathing  lightly  rather 
than  from  the  very  depths  of  the  lungs. 
Results  of  an  untoward  nature  in  some  form 
must  inevitably  be  the  result.  If  the  lungs 
are  not  perceptibly  affected,  because  un- 
usually strong,  the  brain  and  nerve  centers 
will  at  least  suffer.  The  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs  becomes  laden  with  im- 
purities, and  the  brain  and  nerves  must 
suite,  the  effects. 

But  an  understanding  of  right  breathing 
carried  into  practice  will  work  miraculous 
cures  and  cause  many  reforms. 

Tight  corsets  and  heavy-weight  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  are  not  conducive  to  a 
serene  and  happy  state  of  mind,  for  general 
discomfort  of  body  must  prevail  under  those 
circumstances.  And  a  discomforted  body 
must  reflect  its  woes  upon  faces.  Moreover 
does  it  reflect  itself  upon  the  faces  of  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  have  given  more  care  to 
"form"  and  society  demands  than  to  right 
living. 

Right  living  means  right  breathing  to  a 
great  extent.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  taking  deep  breaths,  if  persisted 
in.  One  may  take  this  course  of  physical 
training  without  the  services  of  a  physician, 
and  once  thoroughly  acquired  the  new  habit 
becomes  as  fixed  as  was  the  old,  unless  one 
lapses  into  carelessness  and  indifference 
again. 

Step  out  into  the  open  air,  or  into  a  room 
with  open  windows  and  where  there  is  no 
fire,  and  expand  the  lungs  to  their  fullest 
capacity  by  a  slow  drawing  in  of  the  breath 
through  the  nostrils.  Should  the  exercise 
need  to  be  taken  in  a  room  warmed  by  fire, 
first  introduce  fresh  air  by  opening  doors  or 
windows.  Fresh  air  is  all-important.  After 
the  lungs  are  filled  and  diaphragm  expanded 
exhale  the  air  just  as  slowly  as  possible, 
letting  it  pass  out  through  the  mouth. 

If  one's  lungs  are  weak  to  begin  with,  the 
inhalation  of  air  by  the  deep  breathing  pro- 
cess will  prove  painful.  Finding  that  it  is 
painful,  the  patient  can  cease  drawing  air 
into  the  lungs  just  as  the  pain  gives  warning. 
But  in  time  the  painful  sensation  gives  way 
to  a  feeling  of  rest  and  exhilaration,  and  it 
becomes  an  habitual  practice  to  thus  con- 
duct the  breathing. 

Our  physician  requires,  and  in  fact  de- 
mands, if  his  patient  be  a  woman,  that  loose 
clothing  be  worn  and  the  corset  entirely 
discarded.  If  the  patient  is  a  man  no  such 
demands  are  needed.  Men  dress  sensibly 
and  in  comfort.  Women  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
and  in  all  probability  they  never  will  except 
as  the  warnings  between  life  and  death 
choosing  demand  it. 

To  master  the  "art"  of  right  breathing 
one  should  take  exercise  of  this  nature  sev- 
eral times  each  day,  but  not  of  periods  of 
long  duration.  An  aid  to  deep  breathing 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  lungs  to  the 
very  lowest  air-cells  is  to  raise  the  arms 
from  the  side,  lifting  them  higher  and 
higher  until  the  fingers  can  be  clasped  above 
the  head.  This  as  the  lungs  are  undergoing 
the  process  of  filling.  Gradually  lower  the 
arms  again  as  the  air  is  slowly  expelled.  It 
is  an  exercise  not  unpleasant  to  begin  with, 
and  one  that  grows  easier  and  attended 
with  pleasanter  sensation  as  the  patient 
grows  accustomed  to  it  and  as  the  lungs 
grow  stronger. 

This  is  assuredly  the  cheapest  cure  in  the 
world — nature's  remedy:  pure,  fresh  air. 
And  it  is  a  deadly  foe  to  tubercular  bacilli. 
Nostrums  will  not  reach  diseased  lung 
tissue,  and  our  physicians  are  authority  for 
the  statement  that  cod-liver  oils  and  other 
so-called  remedies  for  consumption  are  but  a 
waste  of  money.  Many  a  man  and  woman 
to-day  owe  their  lives  to  a  persistent  practice 
and  general  adoption  of  the  physician's  pre- 
scription that  consists  principally  of  fresh 
air  taken  into  the  lungs  in  the  right  manner. 
It  is  such  a  simple  thing,  though,  that  many 
will  hesitate  to  accept  it,  and  will  go  on  be- 
lieving in  "change  of  climate"  or  cod-liver 
oils,  or  in  the  much  worse  belief  that  death 
is  the  only  and  ultimate  end  that  is  just  in 
sight.  But  if  we  need  not  die  of  consump- 
tion and  kindred  ailments,  why  will  we  per- 
sist in  it? 

"The  doctor"  believes  firmly  in  the  bicycle 
for  people  of  weak  lungs  and  bronchial 
troubles  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  violent  ex- 
ercise that  compels  the  rider  to  puff  and 


blow.  And  thus  a  great  quantity  of  air  is 
drawn  into  the  lungs  and  forced  out  again, 
of  necessity  carrying  away  with  it  impur- 
ities and  air  that  has  lain  dormant  in  the 
lower  air-cells  and  carrying  death  to  the 
bacilli  that  is  swarming  and  propagating  in 
this  diseased  portion  of  the  human  body, 
that  was  intended  one  of  the  healthiest 
organs  of  the  entire  human  system. 

Ella  Houghton. 

A. 

THE  SAND  MEN  OF  CUDDLEDOWNTOWN 

Cuddledowntown  is  near  Cradleville, 
Where  the  Sand  Men  pitch  their  tents; 
In  Drowsyland, 
You  understand, 
In  the  State  of  Innocence; 
'Tis  right  by  the  source  of  the  River  of  Life 
Which  the  Grandma  Storks  watch  over, 
While  Honey-bug  bees, 
'Xeath  Funny-big  trees, 
Croon  Lullaby  in  sweet  clover. 

'Tis  a  wondrous  village,  this  Cuddledowntown, 
For  its  people  are  all  sleepers; 

And  never  a  one, 
From  dark  till  dawn, 
Has  ever  a  use  for  peepers. 
They  harness  gold  butterflies  to  Sunbeams- 
Play  horse  with  them,  a-screauiing, 
While  never  a  mite. 
Throughout  the  night, 
E'er  dreams  that  he's  a-dreaming. 

In  Cuddledowntown  there  are  Cuoo-choo  cars 
In  all  of  the  beautiful  streets; 

And  round  bald  heads 

And  curly  heads 
Are  the  engineers  one  meets; 
From  Piggybacktown  to  Pattycakeville 
The  cars  run.  hissing,  screeching, 

While  wonderful  toys 

For  girls  and  boys 
Can  always  be  had  by  reaching. 

Oh.  Cuddledowntown  is  a  Village  of  Dreams 
Where  little  tired  legs  find  rest; 

'Tis  in  God  s  hand— 
'Tis  Holy  Land— 
Not  far  from  mother's  breast, 
And  many  a  weary,  grown-up  man, 
With  sad  soul,  heavy,  aching. 

Could  he  lie  down 
In  this  sweet  town, 
Might  keep  his  heart  from  breaking. 

—Joe  Kerr,  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


A  DEVICE  FOR  WATERING  PLANTS 

It  is  oftentimes  desirable  to  water  garden 
plants,  yet  to  pour  the  water  on  the  surface 
may  bake  it  and  so  injure  as  much  as  it  does 
^fnmxr*  g°0(i.  In  order  to  avert  this  evil 
hS)  use  a  tin  tube,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  fun- 
nel, as  shown  herewith.  Have 
the  tube  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
perforated  near  the  bottom,  and 
with  a  conical  end.  Insert  the 
conical  end  in  the  ground  as 
near  the  plant  as  you  think  is 
convenient,  without  disturbing 
the  roots,  and  turn  the  water 
into  the  funnel.  The  water 
will  then  pass  out  into  the  soil, 
through  the  perforations  at  the 
bottom,  just  where  it  should  to 
benefit  the  plant.  Only  a  mo- 
ment's work  is  required  for  the 
operation,  and  great  is  the  good 
it  will  achieve — especially  if  there  is  a 
drought  and  the  plants  have  been  freshly  set 
out.  In  regard  to  tomatoes,  peppers  and  the 
like,  such  a  tube  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over.  Truth  to  say,  however,  any  local 
tinsmith  can  make  it  at  a  trifling  expense. 

Fred  O.  Sibley. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  BUTTER  HARD  WITHOUT  ICE 

Is  there  anything  so  distressing  during 
summer  months  to  the  neat  housewife  than 
oily  butter?  Nothing,  unless  it  is  flies,  and 
these  she  can  dispense  with  by  care  and 
patience.  Oily  butter  makes  any  carefully 
prepared  table  disreputable  in  appearance, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  unpalatable  result. 
There  are  many  who  are  inaccessible  to  ice- 
dealers  ;  fewer  still  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
private  ice-house.  How  to  have  hard  butter 
without  ice  is  a  problem  all  have  not  solved. 

The  remedy  for  soft  butter  is  as  econom- 
ical as  simple.  Purchase  an  eight  or  ten 
inch  common,  unglazed  flower-pot.  Wash 
thoroughly  in  clear  water,  then  let  it  stand 
for  an  hour  submerged  in  as  cold  well-water 
as  can  be  procured.  When  saturated,  drain 
a  few  minutes  by  turning  jar  upside  down. 
Prepare  your  butter  on  a  plate  a  few  hours 
before  meal-time.  Fit  a  cork  into  the  hole  in 
bottom  of  jar  to  exclude  hot  air.  Place  the 
jar  over  the  butter,  and  set  on  stone  cellar 
floor.  The  result  will  be  most  satisfactory. 
If  the  butter  is  not  as  hard  as  when  placed 
on  ice  it  will  retain  its  form  and  be  hard 
enough  for  comfortable  appliance. 

Percy  Fielding, 
[concluded  on  page  12] 
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CURTAIN-STRETCHERS 

Something  that  every  housekeeper 
feels  the  need  of  in  the  spring  and 
autiunn  is  a  pair  of  eurtain-stretehers. 
To  be  sure,  you  can  send  your  lace 
curtains  away  and  have  them  laundered  at  a 
cost  of  seventy-five  cents  or  one  dollar  a  pair, 
and  you  may  have  the  additional  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  your  curtains  will  come 
home  with  many  more  holes  in  them  than 
those  originally  placed  there  by  the  designer. 
Or  you  can  launder  them  yourself,  hang  them 
on  the  line,  and  allow  them  to  dry  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  or  you  can  pull  them  dry,  or 
you  can  spend  an  hour  or  two  (adorn  yourself 
with  bruises  of  every  size,  shape  and  degree, 
get  lumbago  in  your  back,  tear  your  temper 
into  tatters,  trample  your  Xew- Year's  res- 
olutions under  foot  and  break  the  ten  com- 
mandments I  crawling  over  the  parlor  floor 
pinning  your  curtains  to  a  sheet  on  the 
carpet.  Much  the  better  way  will  be  to  have 
a  pair  of  curtain-stretchers,  which  your  hus- 
band or  son  ought  to  be  able  to  make  for  you. 

If  the  master  of  the  mansion  objects  to 
attempting  the  work,  hire  a  carpenter  or  do  it 
yourself.  You  will  need  two  pieces  of  pine 
each  ten  feet  long,  and  two  more  each  six 
feet  long.  These  pieces  should  be  at  least 
three  inches  wide  and  should  be  beveled  in 
the  center,  leaving  the  outer  margin  an  inch 
in  depth  and  the  inner  margin  half  an 
inch  in  depth.  The  inner  margin  should  be 
shallower  than  the  outer  to  protect  the  pins. 

These  pins  should  be  headless  and  set  at 
an  acute  angle  inclining  outward,  so  that 
the  lace  may  be  easily  slipped  over  them 
and  will  not  come  off  until  you  remove  it. 
You  will  also  need  four  clamps  to  hold  the 
frame  securely  in  place. 

In  putting  the  curtains  on  remember  to 
allow  for  shrinkage.  Sis  inches  in  length 
and  four  in  width  is  considered  a  sufficient 
allowance.  If  you  do  so  you  will  be  quite 
as  well  satisfied  with  their  appearance,  and 
they  will  wear  much  longer.  Catch  the  cor- 
ners diagonally  first,  then  secure  the  sides 
and  ends. 

An  ingenious  woman  could  utilize  a  pair 
of  quilting-frames  as  curtain-stretchers  by 
fastening  the  lace  to  muslin  strips  at  the 
ends  and  sides  of  the  frames  and  rolling  as 
tightly  as  possible. 

In  the  stretchers  proper  the  expense  of 
clamps  might  be  avoided  by  boring  holes  in 
both  pieces  of  the  framework  and  inserting 
pegs  or  pins  to  keep  the  stretcher  in  place. 
Try  them.  Maegaeet  M.  Moobe. 

i. 

SECOND-BEST  THINGS 

"I  won't  have  it  at  all  unless  it  is  the 
very  best.    I  alway  buy  that." 

The  speaker  tossed  her  head  and  moved 
away  from  the  counter  where  the  patient 
clerk  had  been  spreading  out  piece  after 
piece  of  dress-goods.  I  turned  back  to  the 
linen-counter,  thankful  that  I  was  able  to 
select  the  needed  towels  from  among  the 
second  best. 

Xo;  I  do  not  prefer  cheaper  things.  I 
agree  with  you,  they  are  of  inferior  quality. 
Still,  they  are  better  than  nothing,  For 
years  I've  planned  to  have  a  copy  of  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table."  A  few 
months  ago  I  purchased  one,  cloth  bound, 
for  twenty-five  cents.  Perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  call  that  second  best,  but  fourth  or  fifth. 
My  taste  may  be  second  rate  because  I 
frankly  admit  that  Dr.  Holmes'  medicine 
loses  for  me  not  a  whit  of  its  pungency 
when  partaken  of  from  this  cheap  recep- 
tacle. Oh,  no,  I  don't  like  these  cheap 
books  as  well  as  their  better-bound  brothers, 
but  I  own  many  of  them.  You  see,  I  could 
not  always  afford  the  higher-priced  ones. 
The  contents  of  cheap  books  are  not  always 
second  class. 

Like  my  sister,  the  average  woman,  I  dis- 
like to  buy  cheap  clothing.  But  when  I  have 
to  do  it,  is  it  not  better  to  select  wisely  and 
then  make  the  best  of  it?  Oh,  that  making 
the  best  of  things  smoothes  over  many  rough 
places  in  life. 

Sisters,  always  have  the  best  when  you 
can  afford  it.  Because  you  cannot  afford 
the  works  of  noted  artists,  however,  do  not 
leave  your  walls  blank.  If  you  cannot  dec- 
orate your  parlors  with  choice  roses  and 
palms,  that  is  no  reason  you  should  do  with- 
out flowers,  when  geraniums  and  begonias 
can  be  had  for  the  asking  and  will  grow 
with  little  care.  If  you  cannot  have  silk- 
covered  cushions,  cover  them  with  crash, 
linen  or  Turkey-red  calico. 

Enjoy  life,  even  if  your  pleasures  are 
second  best.  After  all,  what  is  life?  It  is 
glorious  and  God-given,  yet  is  it  the  best? 
We  have  the  assurance  that  eye  has  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard  what  the  wondrous  future 
holds.  That  will  be  the  best.  So  life  may, 
in  the  light  of  the  hereafter,  be  classed  as 
second  best.  Hope  Dakixg. 


SHE  THAT  HATH  EARS  TO  HEAR,  LET  HER 
HEAR 

In  the  Farm  and  Fireside  of  March  15th 
the  writer  of  this  article  gave  a  receipt  for 
a  washing-fluid.  Through  some  accident  an 
error  occurred,  and  that  which  should  have 
read  dry  ammonia  read  instead  soda.  A 
number  of  inquiries  have  been  made  con- 
cerning this  ingredient,  and  also  the  quan- 
tities to  be  used,  one  correspondent  stating 
that  in  different  sections  of  the  country  dif- 
ferent amounts  are  sold  for  five  cents.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  the  following,  which  is 
the  correct  formula : 

2  ounces  of  dry  ammonia, 
1  ounce  of  salts  tartar, 

3  ounces  of  borax, 

1  box  of  potash, 

2  gallons  of  rain-water. 

Dissolve  these  ingredients,  and  put  in  air- 
tight bottles  or  jars,  as  the  liquid  evaporates 
rapidly.  You  will  doubtless  have  to  pur- 
chase the  potash  at  a  grocery.  It  ought  not 
to  cost  more  than  ten  cents.  This  compound 
is  not  only  valuable  on  wash-days  for  use 
in  washing  clothes,  but  will  prove  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  at  house-cleaning  seasons, 
for  use  when  washing  floors,  woodwork, 
windows,  rugs,  carpets,  etc. 

Margaret  M.  Moore, 


A  POSTAL-CARD  CASE 

For  this  useful  ornament  take  two  pieces 
of  cardboard  of  the  dimensions  given,  and 
having  covered  the  outside  of  them  with 
garnet,  dark-blue  or  old-gold  satin,  embellish 
the  inside  with  a  color  contrasting  to  corre- 
spond.  First,  however,  shape  off  the  outer 


piece  at  the  top  for  the  opening,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  before  joining  it  to  the 
back  either  paint  the  design  of  olives  and 
leaves  upon  it  in  water-colors  or  else  out- 
line them  in  filoselle  of  their  natural  hues. 
Add,  in  conclusion,  a  cord  and  tassels  to  hang 
it  up  by,  or  if  desired,  narrow  baby  ribbons. 

Fred  0.  Sibley. 

I  AM 

I  know  not  whence  I  came ; 

I  know  not  whither  I  go ; 
But  the  facts  stand  clear  that  I  am  here 
In  this  world  of  pleasure  and  woe. 
And  out  of  the  mist  and  murk 

Another  truth  shines  plain ; 
It  is  in  my  power  each  day  and  hour 

To  add  to  its  joy  or  its  pain. 

I  know  that  the  earth  exists. 

It  is  none  of  my  business  why. 
I  cannot  And  out  what  it's  all  about; 

I  would  but  waste  time  to  try. 
My  life  is  a  brief,  brief  thing; 

I  am  here  for  a  little  space. 
And  while  I  stay  I  would  like,  if  I  may, 

To  brighten  and  better  the  place. 

The  trouble.  I  think,  with  us  all 

Is  the  lack  of  a  high  conceit ; 
If  each  man  thought  he  was  sent  to  this  spot 

To  make  it  a  bit  more  sweet. 
How  soon  he  would  gladden  the  world ; 

How  easily  right  all  wrong; 
If  nobody  shirked  and  each  one  worked 

To  help  his  fellows  along. 

Cease  wondering  why  you  came— 

Stop  looking  for  faults  and  flaws. 
Rise  up  to-day  in  your  pride  and  say, 

"I  am  part  of  the  First  Great  Cause, 
However  full  the  world, 

There  is  room  for  an  honest  man. 
It  had  need  of  me,  or  I  would  not  be ; 

I  am  here  to  strengthen  the  plan." 

— EUa  'Wheeler  Wilcox. 


You  Must  Have  a  Watch! 

WALTHAM  WATCHES  are  the  best  you 
can  buy.   They  are  guaranteed  by  the 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCH 

COMPANY.   The  movement  engraved 
with  the  trade=mark  " RIVERSIDE" 
is  specially  recommended.   Insist  on 
a  Waltham  Watch,  and  do  not  be 
persuaded  that  something  else  is  better, 
for  there  is  no  better. 

For  sale  by  all  jewelers. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch,"  an  illustrated  book  of  interesting 
information  about  watches,  sent  free  on  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  waltham,  mass. 

Join  the  American  Watch  Club 


Special  Club  Organized  for 
Readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside 


Open  Face, 
with  Monogram, 
Full  IS  Ruby-jeweled  Elgin  Movement. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN— Members  secure  whole- 
sale cash  prices  and  $1.00  weekly  payments. 

Club  "6"— Finest  14-tarat.  gold-tilled,  25-year  case, 
with  full  15  ruby-jeweled,  Elgin,  Remington  or  Waltham 
movement,  any  size,  any  style  of  engraving,  hunting  or 
open  face.  $2.00  cash  and  23  Sl.00  weekly  payments.  Other 
grade  Watches  and  Diamonds  on  same  terms.  Watch  or 
Diamond  shipped  on  receipt  of  first  payment  and  refer- 
ences. Free  catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  THE  walker- 
EDJIU.VD  CO.,  JKiRS..  TS  OKIEL  BLDG.,  CLSCIXNATI.  OHIO. 

MENTION    THIS    PAPER    WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tailor  Made  Suit  $4.98 

Jacket  elegantly  silk  lined,  skirt 
saperblr  finished;  made  from 
Dabl's  Celebrated  Fast  Color 
All-wool  Fine  Twilled  Ladles' 
Cloth;  eq  ual  every  wot  to  others 
$10  Salts.  Choice  of  electric 
blue,  now  bine  or  black  color. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  J5"'  se.nd 

this  adv. 

with  color  desired;  give  bust  and 
waist  measure,  length  of  skirt 
(down  front)  from  skirtband  to 
bottom  and  we'll  send  the  suit  by 
express  C.O.TJ.  and  allow  yon  to 
try  It  on  before  yon  pay  a 
cent.  If  found  just  as  repre- 
sented, a  perfect  fit  and  worth 
even*  penny  of  $10.00,  then  pay 
the  express  agent  $1.98  and 
t  :     Pay    nothing  if 

unsatisfactory. 

THE    SUIT  ismade  byexpert 
^ ^ — men  tailors  over 
designs   drawn  by  that  king  of 
ladies'  tailors,  M.  LaRochelle,  from 
Bahrs  Be^t  All  Wool  Fast 
,  Color  Ladles'  Cloth*  famous 
everywhere  for  its  rich  soft 
bloom    and  beautiful 
l  appearance. 

A        The  Jacket  is  made  in 

latest  single-breasted  style, 
with  tight-fitting  back  and 
^  new  fashionable  sleeves.it 
superbly  trimmed  with 
T  fine  satin  bands,  artistically 
double  silk-stitched  and 
elaborately  lined  with 
real  French  811k  of 
beantlfnl  colorings  and  exQnUIte  designs.  The  Skirt 
is  splendidly  lined,  has  new  fan  back,  nobby  welted  seams. 
Is  four  yards  wide  and  hangs  graceful  and  stylish;  from  start 
to  finish  the  suit's  tailor-made  and  worth  fully  $10.00. 

SILLY  FOOLISH  FIRMS  ad?rti»  k^'.1.1™* 

M—      —  suits  as  "wool:   they  don  t 

say  All  Wool  as  we  do,  but  "wool"  in  order  to  mislead  you. 
All  Repellant  cloth  Is  shoddy  and  half  cotton,  its 
worthless.  Order  their  suits  and  ours,  then  choose  between 
them.  Write  for  our  Big  Free  Bargain  Catalogue  of 
Other  Suits.  Skirts,  Capes,  Jackets,  etc. 

THE  LOUS  Z.  YEH05  10.,  155.157  "T.  Jaetioa  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


NEW  HAMMOCK 
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SIZE  OF  BED,  36  by  76  INCHES 

f"^  1^  This  Handsome  Hammock  given  FREE 

I™"  w*      ^or  a  c'uk  °^  ^'GNT  yearly  subscribers  to 

1  *  -i "  1     Farm  and  Fireside.    See  shipping  direc- 

tions below.    You  can  easily  make  up  a 
club  of  eight  subscribers  in  one  afternoon. 

Has  an  easy  pillow,  to  rest  your  weary  head.  Beautiful 
draper}-  on  the  sides.  Is  closely  woven,  in  bright  colors. 
Every  Hammock  has  the  new  and  improved  steel  spreader, 
reinforced  with  grooved  wood.  Is  stylish,  and  so  well 
made  that  it  is  offered  on  its  merits. 


GIVEN  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  EIGHT  YEARLY 


$1.60 


SUBSCRIBERS  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  this 
fine  Hammock  for  only  

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS— The  Hammock  must  be  sent  by  express,  charges 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  in  each  case.    When  packed  ready  for  shipping  it 

Weighs  six  pounds.  Be  sure  to  give  express  office  if  different  from  your  post-office  address. 

NOTE— Thirty  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  the 
premium  offers  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  just  the  same.  Renewals  and  new 
names,  including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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A  DEAD-SEA  APPLE 

By  Virna  Woods 

Author  of  "The  Amazons,"  "A  Modern  Magdalene,"  "Jason  Hildreth's  Identity,' 
"An  Elusive  Lover,"  etc. 


Chapter  XI. 

eva  stood  in  the  upper  par- 
lor, in  the  midst  of  an  admir- 
ing group,  surveying  herself 
in  the  long  mirror  hetween 
the  windows.  She  was  ar- 
rayed in  her  wedding-gown, 
which  had  come  up  from  Sac- 
ramento on  the  noon  train. 
The  filmy  white  draperies  fell 
about  her  graceful  figure  in 
shimmering  folds,  the  softly 
curved,  rose-tinted  neck  and 
arms  showing  through  meshes  of  delicate  lace. 
From  the  crown  of  smoothly  coiled  hair  on  her 
head  to  the  rosetted  toes  of  the  little  satin 
slippers  that  peeped  from  the  hem  of  her  dress 
she  was  wonderfully  dainty  and  sweet.  So 
thought  Mrs.  Parker,  as  she  smoothed  and  patted 
the  sleeves  and  pulled  out  the  skirt  in  a  final 
adjustment,  while  Mrs.  Fellows  stood  with  her 
head  cocked  on  one  side,  observing  the  effect  with 
critical  interest ;  and  little  Phil  looked  on  in  open- 
mouthed  admiration.  So,  too,  thought  Theodore 
Bland,  who  stood  in  the  doorway  unnoticed  and 
conscious  of  his  masculine  insignificance  in  the 
present  crisis.  Even  Babens,  dancing  about  the 
room  and  calling  Veva  "pitty  fairy,"  seemed  more 
en  rapport  with  the  occasion  than  himself. 

However,  it  was  to  him  that  Veva  turned  when 
the  clamor  of  discussion  was  over  and  her  sister 
at  last  stood  back  with  an  exclamation  of  satis- 
faction. She  did  not  speak,  but  he  knew  that  she 
was  asking  for  his  approval. 

"You  look  like  a  water-sprite,"  he  exclaimed, 
"in  robes  of  mist  and  foam." 

Mrs.  Fellows  lingered  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
modest  trousseau,  to  which  Veva  had  allowed  her 
lover  to  add  nothing  but  the  set  of  magnificent 
pearls  he  had  given  her  for  a  wedding  present. 
There  was  a  brown  traveling-dress,  with  jacket 
and  hat  and  gloves  to  match ;  some  dainty  dimities 
and  lawns,  and  several  pretty  morning-gowns. 
Besides  these  were  a  heavy  cloth  dress,  a  fur 
wrap,  and  a  steamer-cap  for  the  sea-voyage. 
Bland  had  insisted  that  she  should  leave  some- 
thing for  him  to  get  her  in  the  cities  they  were  to 
visit  abroad.  He  was  fond  of  picturing  to  himself 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  bride  in  the  costly 
robe's  and  rare  jewels  he  would  give  her.  And 
yet  he  thought  she  could  never  look  more  beauti- 
ful than  in  her  simple  white  wedding-dress. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  quietly  at  noon 
the  following  day,  and  after  the  wedding  lunch 
the.  bridal  pair  were  to  take  the  train  to  Sacra- 
mento, where  they  would  connect  with  the  evening 
train  to  San  Francisco.  There  their  passage  was 
engaged  on  the  steamer,  which  was  to  sail  the 
following  morning. 

It  was  all  like  a  dream  to  Veva,  a  whirl  of  ex- 
citement and  maze  of  delight.  The  day  passed, 
and  at  evening  she  sat  with  Bland  in  their  accus- 
tomed place  on  the  veranda.  It  seemed  strange 
to  think  that  to-morrow  she  would  be  his  wife. 
His  hand  reached  out  in  the  shadows  and  sought' 
her. 

The  twilight  faded  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  sky- 
that  seemed  to  hend  so  close  above  them  that 
they  might  reach  it  with  uplifted  arms  the  stars 
came  out  one  by  one,  and  the  silver  ball  of  the 
moon  rose  slowly  above  the  horizon  and  flooded 
the  pine-covered  slopes,  silhouetting  against  the 
sky  the  fir-fringed  crests  of  the  mountains  and  a 
distant,  glimmering  snow-peak.  The  lights  of  the 
village  twinkled  dimly  at  the  windows,  and  over 
at  the  station  two  or  three  lounging  figures  looked 
like  shadows  in  the  moonlight. 

Veva,  who  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  familiar  scene,  found  it 
hard  to  realize  that  she  would  soon  he  on  the  sea 
and  in  strange  foreign  lands.  The  great  outside 
world  and  the  sweetest  experiences  of  life  were 
coming  to  her  iu  twofold  wonder  and  joy. 

"I  must  have  a  fairy  god-mother,"  she  said, 
softly,  "to  bring  me  so  beautiful  a  fate." 

He  laughed  gently  and  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"It  was  no  one  but  yourself,"  he  said,  "for  who 
could  see  you  without  loving  you?  And  it  might 
have  been  a  worthier  man  than  I,"  he  added,  with 
momentary  sadness. 

"Granting  the  possibility,"  she  said,  with  a 
pressure  of  his  hand,  "  I  should  not  have  loved 
him,  for  you  are  my  ideal." 

A  shrill  whistle  sounded  in  the  distance,  and 
they  heard  the  train  thundering  over  the  trestle. 
A  moment  more  and  it  swept  around  the  curve, 
shrieking  and  puffing  into  the  station,  which  had 
rapidly  filled  with  the  usual  number  of  gossiping 
spectators. 

"I  was  sitting  here,"  said  Veva,  "the  day  you 
came,  and  I  saw  your  face  at  the  window." 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "I  remember.  You  were 
pink  and  white  like  an  apple-blossom." 

A  man  crossed  the  street  and  stepped  upon  the 
veranda  of  the  hotel.  As  he  did  so,  the  hanging- 
lamp  in  the  room  behind  them  threw  its  light  on 
his  face.  He  was  a  young  man,  slight  and  fair, 
with  good  features,  and  a  smile  that  seemed 
habitual.  He  carried  a  small  satchel  and  a  light 
walking-stick,  and  Bland  knew  he  was  from  the 
city  from  the  heavy  overcoat  thrown  across  his 
arm. 

"Some  traveling  salesman,"  was  his  mental 


comment;  "but  he  has  not  been  long  from  home 
influence,  for  he  looks  as  innocent  as  a  boy." 

"Is  this  Mr.  Parker's  hotel?"  the  new-comer 
inquired,  glancing  from  Bland  to  Veva  and  back 
to  Bland.  The  proximity  of  the  chairs  was  notice- 
able, although  the  lovers  themselves  had  drawn 
a  little  apart. 

"Yes,"  said  Veva,  rising,  "this  is  Mr.  Parker's 
hotel.   I  will  take  you  into  the  office." 

"If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  send  some  one 
for  my  traps,"  he  said,  "and  would  allow  me  to 
take  a  chair,  I  should  much  prefer  the  veranda 
for  aw-hile  to  a  stifling  room.  It's  very  hot  up 
here." 

As  he  spoke  he  flung  his  impedimenta  into  an 
empty  chair  and  drew  another  in  such  a  position 
that  he  sat  opposite  Bland.  The  latter's  face, 
turned  toward  the  new-comer  in  questioning  sur- 
prise at  his  cool  interruption  of  the  tete-a-tete, 
caught  the  double  illumination  of  lamp-light  and 
moonlight. 

"I  wonder  if  the  train  was  on  time?"  said  the 
young  man,  drawing  out  his  watch  and  holding  it 
close  to  his  eyes. 

Bland  was  gazing  abstractedly  over  his  head, 
thinking  that  he  should  carry  Veva  off  for  a  walk 


a  realistic  setting  for  the  end  of  a  romance.  I 
want  to  find  a  nice  little  town  suitable  for  a 
fugitive  to  hide  in.  and  where  the  unexpected 
denouement  of  the  story  may  take  place.  Perhaps 
you  can  give  me  some  pointers."  he  added,  confi- 
dentially, hitching  his  chair  a  little  nearer  that  of 
his  unwilling  listener,  and  gazing  steadily  on  his 
pallid  face.  "Do  you  stay  here  long?  " 

"No,"  was  the  curt  reply;  "I  leave  to-motTOW." 

The  young  man  gave  an  almost  imperceptible 
start. 

"Yon  return  to  the  city?"  he  queried.  "For  of 
course  that  is  where  you  came  from." 

There  was  a  flutter  of  -pink  draperies  at  the 
door,  and  Veva  came  out,  a  white  shawl  thrown 
over  her  shoulders.  A  clumsy-looking  boy  ap- 
peared behind  her. 

"Gilbert  will  take  your  things  and  show  you 
your  room,"  the  girl  said,  turning  to  the  young 
man.  "But  of  course  you  are  at  liberty  to  remain 
out  here  as  long  as  you  wish." 

She  turned  to  Bland,  who  had  risen  and  started 
toward  her. 

"Shall  we  go  up  to  the  office?"  she  asked.  "The 
mail  is  distributed  by  this  time." 

Bland  needed  no  second  invitation,  and  as  he 
walked  away  by  the  side  of  the  girl,  the  young 
man  followed  the  boy  through  the  hall  and  up  the 
stairs  to  his  room. 

As  Gilbert  opened  the  door  and  set  the  valise 
on  the  floor  the  young  man  took  a  coin  from  his 
pocket  and  dropped  it  in  the  boy's  hand.  The 
boy  took  it  mechanically  and  looked  at  it  in  silent 
amazement.  It  was  a  half  dollar,  and  the  first  tip 
he  had  ever  received,  except  from  Bland,  whose 
generosity  he  had  always  accepted  as  a  part  of 
the  eccentricity  of  the  mysterious  stranger. 

•'What's  it  fur?"  lie  asked. 

"Why,"  laughed  the  young  man,  "to  buy  cigars 
and  brandy,  or  marbles  and  tops,  whichever  you 
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when  she  Teturned,  to  get  rid  of  their  ill-timed 
guest.  .Otherwise  he  might  have  noticed  that  the 
latter  looked  longer  in  the  case  of  his  watch  than 
on  its  face,  and  that  as  he  closed  it  and  replaced 
it  in  his  pocket  he  shot  a  keen  glance  at  Bland 
himself. 

"You  must  find  it  dull  here,"  he  remarked, 
tentatively. 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  cold  response.  "If  one 
has  resources  within  himself  he  is  never  dull." 

"One  must  have  a  clear  conscience  to  enjoy-  that 
sort  of  thing,"  laughed  the  visitor,  looking  in  his 
companion's  face. 

Bland  winced. 

"Perhaps,"  continued  the  inquisitor,  "you  have 
not  been  here  long." 

Bland  did  not  respond  immediately.  He  tilted 
his  chair  against  the  house  and  crossed  his 
knees.  He  looked  across  the  street  and  saw  that 
the  little  group  of  loungers  in  the  station  had 
already  begun  to  disperse. 

"What  line  of  goods  do  you  carry?"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  young  man. 

""What  line  of  goods?"  repeated  the  latter,  in 
evident  hev.il dernient.  "Oh!"  he  continued, 
laughing;  "I  see.  You  think  I  am  a  commercial 
traveler." 

"And  you  are  not?"  queried  Bland. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  his  companion.  "I  am  a  story- 
wTiter,  in  search  of  local  color.  I  am  looking  for 


choose,"  he  added,  looking  doubtfully  at  the 
slouching,  overgrown  figure  beside  iim. 

"And  what'm  I  to  do  fur  you?"  persisted  the 
boy,  still  incredulous  of  his  good  fortune,  and 
afraid  the  doner  would  demand  the  return  of  the 
coin. 

"Oh,  talk  to  a  fellow  in  this  dull  hole  of  a  place," 
was  the  response.  "Who  are  the  chap  and  the 
girl  I  saw  down-stairs?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  boy,  his  dull  face  brightening, 
"them's  Veva  and  Mr.  Bland.  They're  going  to 
he  married  to-morrow  and  go  to  Chiny  on  their 
weddin'  trip." 

"By  Jingo!"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  a 
violent  start. 

"What's  the  matter,  sir?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Nothing,"  was  the  reply,  "except  that  I  must 
have  stepped  on  a  tack." 

"Guess  it  was  a  nail  in  your  shoe,  mister,"  re- 
marked the  boy,  gazing  open-mouthed  at  the 
shapely  leather  ties  that  adorned  his  companion's 
feet. 

"How  long  has  this  man  Bland  been  here?" 
queried  the  young  man. 

"Most  a  year."  said  the  hoy.  "He  went  away, 
and  Miss  Veva  got  sick ;  then  he  come  back  agin 
and  she  got  well,  and  now  she's  goin'  to  marry 
him." 

•  But  what  has  he  been  doing  in  a  place  like 
this?"  persisted  the  young  man:  '      '  "  ' 
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"Doin'?"  echoed  the  boy.  "Why,  he's  rich ;  he 
don't  have  to  do  no  work.  But  he  looks  at  Miss 
Veva's  pictures  and  reads  to  her  and  goes  walkiu' 
and  carries  her  parasol  and  easel  and  runs  up  to 
the  office  for  the  mail.  Sometimes  he  helps  Phil 
make  a  kite,  or  swings  Babens  in  the  swing  he 
put  up  for  her  in  the  buck  yard." 

"Where  did  he  come  from?"  asked  the  listener. 

The  boy  grinned. 

"That's  more  than  I  know,"  he  said;  "ur  any- 
body else  in  this  town,  unless  it's  Miss  Veva." 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  young  man.  "Or,  say," 
he  added,  as  the  boy  turned  to  leave,  "what  time 
to-morrow  is  the  wedding  to  be?" 

"At  noon,  in  the  parlor  up  here,"  said  the  boy, 
jerking  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  room. 

The  new-comer  closed  the  door  and  lit  the  lamp 
on  the  bureau.  Then  he  took  out  his  watch  and 
scrutinized  a  photograph  that  was  pasted  in  the 
case.  A  rim  of  gold  showed  around  the  edge  of 
the  picture,  as  though  it  had  been  fitted  in  a 
smaller  watch.  The  eyes  looked  back  at  him, 
fearless  and  frank;  the  face  was  smooth,  the 
features  regular  and  handsome.  He  looked  at  it 
closely  and  slowly  nodded  his  head. 

"Add  ten  years  to  it,"  he  muttered,  "  a  beard 
and  a  mustache,  and  it  would  be  the  same ;  there's 
no  doubt  about  it." 

He  closed  the  watch  with  a  snap,  and  replacing 
it  in  his  pocket,  walked  out  of  the  room  and  down 
the  stairs.  He  paused  a  moment  at  the  door,  then 
sauntered  aeross  to  the  station. 

The  ticket-agent  stood  at  the  door  of  the  wait- 
ing-room talking  with  Jack  Coleman,  the  baggage- 
man, who  had  just  taken  his  empty  truck  back  to 
the  baggage-room. 

The  stranger  addressed  himself  to  the  ticket- 
agent. 

"Can  you  show  me  the  telegraph  office?"  he 
said. 

"Eight  in  here,"  said  Cartwright,  turning  and 
leading  the  way  through  the  waiting-room.  "I'm 
the  operator.  A  little  later  and  you'd  have  missed 
me;  I've  commenced  to  shut  up  already." 

He  unfastened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  office.  The  baggageman  waited 
outside  to  hear  the  telegram  when  the  operator 
returned. 

It  seemed  to  him  a  long  time  before  the  two 
men  appeared,  and  with  a  polite  good-evening 
the  stranger  crossed  the  street  to  the  hotel.  Cart- 
might  and  Coleman  turned  to  each  other,  and  the 
expression  of  irritation  on  the  foimer's  face  gave 
way  to  a  low  chuckle  as  he  noted  the  expectancy 
of  the  other. 

"It  was  in  cipher,"  he  said,  "and  I  had  to  go 
over  it  two  or  three  times  to  get  it  right." 

The  face  of  his  companion  fell,  but  brightened 
with  an  afterthought. 

"Who  was  it  sent  to?"  he  queried,  with  more 
haste  than  accuracy  of  expression.  "He  couldn't 
do  that  in  cipher." 

"To  Eobert  Babcock,  in  San  Francisco,"  said 
Cartwright;  "and  it  was  signed  'Avery'." 

""Well,"  said  the  baggage-master,  moving  reluc- 
tantly toward  liome,  "it  must  be  somethiug  he 
didn't  want  us  to  know.  Blamed  if  I  can  think  of 
any  mystery  here  but  that  Bland  fellow.  But  I 
hope  it  ain't  anything  to  harm  Veva." 

"I  thought  of  the  same  thing  myself,"  responded 
the  ticket-agent. 

"And  to-morrow  her  wedding-day,"  said  Cole- 
man. "Well,  I've  mistrusted  that  man  all  along. 
He's  not  a  fellow  to  look  you  square  in  the  eye 
and  tell  you  wbat  lie's  doing." 

And  in  Lupine  Springs  the  worst  crime  a  man 
could  commit  was  to  conceal  what  he  was  doing. 

"While  this  conversation  was  in  progress.  Bland, 
who  had  parted  from  Veva  and  retired  to  his  own 
room,  sat  at  his  desk  with  the  morocco-bound 
book  before  him. 

"I  must  finish  it -to-night,"  he  muttered;  "now, 
when  I  can  be  alone." 

He  wrote  rapidly,  with  knitted  brow ;  but  as 
time  passed  his  features  slowly  relaxed  to  tender- 
ness. At  last  he  laid  down  the  pen  and  put  away 
the  book.  He  rose  and  stood  by  the  window  in 
the  moonlight. 

"It  is  finished,"  he  said;  "it  is  past  forever.  I 
will  try  to  put  it  out  of  my  thoughts  as  it  has  gone 
out  of  my  life." 

But  he  sighed  as  he  turned  back  in  the  room, 
and  an  uneasy  thought  be  had  striven  in  vain  to 
banish  kept  him  long  awake  that  night.  What 
was  the  stranger  doing  in  the  town,  and  why  had 
he  made  the  remark  about  wanting  to  find  a  town 
for  a  fugitive  to  hide  in?  Was  it  only  a  chance 
shot,  oi-  was  it  a  ruse  to  make  him  betray  himself? 
Was  he  to  be  tracked  down  at  the  last,  just  as  he 
thought  to  leave  the  past  behind  him  forever? 
And  Veva— was  any  harm  to  come  to  her?  The 
thought  turned  him  cold  with  terror.  Only  one 
more  day  and  they  would  be  safe— beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuit.  Only  one  more  day!  But  what 
was  bappening  even  now  to  change  anew  the 
course  of  his  life?  He  tried  to  laugh  at  his  fears, 
assuring  himself  again  and  again  that  it  was  the 
imminence  of  his  promised  happiness  that  made 
htm  fanciful  of  evil.  And  when  he  went  to  sleep 
at  last  it  was  with  the  thought  of  Veva  warm  in 
his  heart. 


Chapter  XII. 
A  heavy-  fog  had  drifted  in  from  sea  and  settled 
down  on  the  city.  The  lights  that  outlined  the 
ascent  of  the  hilly  streets  struggled  dimly  through 
the  heavy  vapor  like  -flickering  torches,  and  the 
roofs  and  towers  that  rose  above  the  indistinguish- 
able mass  of  houses  loomed  vague  and  large, 
like  the  shadows  of  a  dream-city.  The  bosom  of 
the  bay  shook  with  shuddering  moans  under  the 
whip  of  the  wind,  and  the  fog-horns  sounded 
dismally  across  the  waters.  It  was  ten  o'clock. 
On  the  main  thoroughfares  the  crowds  still  surged 
in  opposing  streams,  and  the  windows  blazed  with 
lights ;  but  over  in  the  dreary  region  of  South 
Market  street  the  dimly  lighted  streets  were 
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wr.ipped  in  impenetrable  gloom,  and  the  noise 
of  car-bells,  and  of  wheels  on  the  cobblestones 
smote  the  ear  with  a  muffled  sound. 

A  messenger-boy  stopped  at  a  doorway  marked 
by  a  colored  lamp.  He  read  the  number  aloud, 
then  sprang  up  the  dim  stairway  and  rang  the 
house-bell  with  unnecessary  violence. 

There  was  a  moment's  delay,  then  a  door  par- 
tially opened  and  a  woman  appeared  in  a  frayed 
dressing-gown. 

"For  Eobert  Babeock,"  said  the  boy,  holding  up 
a  yellow  envelope. 

•  Number  sixteen,"  snapped  the  woman,  and 
shut  the  door. 

The  boy  went  whistling  through  the  corridor, 
looking  at  the  closed  doors  as  he  passed. 

A  light  still  burned  in  number  sixteen.  He 
-topped  whistling  and  rapped  loudly.  A  woman 
opened  the  door  and  took  the  message  from  his 
hand. 

"Any  answer?-'  he  asked,  cheerfully. 
"Wait  outside  and  I  will  see,''  she  replied,  and 
closed  the  door. 

"Gee!"  soliloquized  the  boy.  as  he  proceeded  to 
promenade  the  hall  on  his  hands,  with  his  feet  in 
the  air.  "I  won't  make  time  this  trip." 

In  the  room  the  woman  was  sitting  by  a  table 
under  the  gaslight,  working  out  the  cipher  of  the 
telegram.  The  profile  of  the  thin,  sharp-featured 
face  was  turned  toward  the  sick  man.  who  had 
lifted  himself  on  his  elbow  in  the  bed;  he  saw 
that  her  lips  twitched  nervously.  His  eyes  burned 
like  coals,  and  his  breath  came  in  gasps  through 
his  parted  lips.  His  hair  was  disheveled,  as 
though  he  had  been  tossing  on  his  pillow,  and  the 
white  lock  hung  over  his  forehead. 

The  woman  looked  up,  her  face  pallid  and 
drawn.  Her  lips  moved,  but  made  no  sound. 

"Read  it."  said  the  man.  gripping  the  bed- 
clothes with  his  emaciated  hands. 

Then  her  voice  came,  hard  and  metallic,  and 
sounding  to  her  like  the  voice  of  another  person. 

"It  is  the  man.  Calls  himself  Theodore  Bland. 
Marriage  to  take  place  to-morrow  noon.  Sail  for 
Asia  the  following  day.  Avery." 

She  looked  up  and  started  to  her  feet.  The  sick 
man  had  struggled  to  a  sitting  posture  and  was 
shaking  his  clenched  hand  in  impotent  rage. 

"You  must  go."  he  said.  "You  must  take  the 
three-o'clock  express,  and  you  can  catch  the 
Sacramento  morning  train  and  get  there  before 
noon.  You  must  go!"  he  screamed,  as  she  stood 
petrified  by  the  horror  of  his  glaring  eyes  and 
livid  face. 

"But.  father,"  she  protested,  "T  can't  leave  you. 
You  know  that  I  can't  leave  you." 

"But  you  must!"  he  cried.  "I  am  going  to  die, 
but  I  don't  care  if  only  you  foil  him.  Get  the 
Bible  and  swear  to  me  that  you  will  go." 

She  dared  not  disobey,  with  those  terrible  eyes 
watching  her  from  their  sunken  sockets.  She 
opened  a  trunk  and  began  searching  for  the  book. 

"Hurry!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  whisper; 
"hurry!" 

She  found  the  book  at  last  and  hastened  to  his 
side.  He  had  fallen  back  on  his  pillows,  still  sup- 
porting himself  on  his  elbow.  His  breath  came 
in  gasps,  and  a  ghastly  pallor  had  spread  over  his 
face. 

"Hold  it  up,"  he  muttered.   "Now  swear,"  he 
added,  as  she  lifted  the  Bible  in  her  hand. 
.  "I  swear,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Go  on,"  he  murmured,  brokenly.  She  bent 
down  to  catch  the  words.  "I  swear— I  will  get — 
there— by  noon  to-morrow — and  stop  the  mar- 
riage," he  went  on. 

She  repeated  the  words  firmly,  then  laid  the 
book  on  the  table,  and  pouring  out  a  cordial,  held 
the  glass  to  his  lips.  They  opened  feebly,  but 
made  no  effort  to  drink.  The  eyelids  had  partially 
closed,  the  whole  face  had  relaxed.  She  started 
back  with  a  cry,  and  setting  the  glass  on  the 
table,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

A  loud  rap  roused  her.  She  opened  the  door. 

"Any  answer?"  said  the  messenger-boy,  whose 
cheerfully  stolid  face  did  not  betray  the  fact  that 
for  the  last  five  minutes  he  had  been  looking 
through  the  key-hole  with  the  wild  delight  he 
sometimes  felt  when  sitting  in  the  third  balcony 
of  a  popular  theater  and  watching  a  sensational 
play. 

"No,"  she  said,  sharply ;  "but  if  you  want  to 
earn  this,"  drawing  a  small  coin  from  her  pocket 
and  holding  it  out  to  him,  "go  to  Dr.  Brownell's, 
around  the  corner,  and  tell  him  to  come  to  see  Mr. 
Babeock  at  once." 

The  boy  was  off  like  a  flash.  The  woman  closed 
the  door  and  sat  down  by  the  bed  to  wait.  The 
sick  man  was  breathing  heavily,  his  eyes  rolled 
back  under  the  half-closed  lids.  Outside  the  noise 
of  traffic  had  died  away  on  the  street;  within  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  fell  insistently  on  the  listener's 
ears. 

The  minutes  passed  like  hours.  After  what 
seemed  an  interminable  interval  she  heard  the 
sound  of  hurried  steps  on  the  stairs.  She  opened 
the  door,  letting  out  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
dimly  lit  ball.  The  doctor  bowed  and  entered  the 
room.  She  closed  the  door  and  turned  to  him 
Inquiringly.  He  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  silently  regarding  the  sick  man.  He  turned 
as  she  approached,  and  a  shadow  of  pity  crossed 
his  face,  but  he  saw  that  she  was  prepared  for  the 
truth. 

"He  is  dying,"  he  said,  gently. 
"How  long  will  he  live?"  she  asked,  in  a  steady 
voice. 

"Several  hours  at  the  least,  I  should  say,"  was 
the  reply;  "perhaps  a  day." 

The  audible  breathing  of  the  sick  man  sounded 
like  moans  of  pain. 

"Does  he  suffer?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  doctor;  "he  is  beyond  that.  He 
will  undoubtedly  pass  away  without  regaining 
consciousness." 

"And  I  can  do  nothing  for  him— no  stimulant—" 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  he  said.  "Shall 


I  call  your  landlady  for  you?  You  will  not  like  to 
be  alone." 

The  woman's  dark  face  flushed;  she  pulled 
nervously  at  the  handkerchief  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  will  understand," 
she  said,  slowly,  "but  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you. 
Just  before  my  father  became  like  this  he  made 
me  swear  that  I  would  take  the  three-o'clock 
express  for  Sacramento  to  connect  with  another 
train.  I  can  be  back  by  day  after  to-morrow.  The 
business  is— is  urgent,  and  it  was  his  last  wish.'/ 

Her  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper.  She  turned 
her  head  that  he  might  not  see  her  emotion. 
"You  are  going,"  began  the  doctor. 
"To  Lupine  Springs,"  she  answered,  steadily, 
turning  and  looking  into  his  eyes. 

The  startled  look  on  his  face  softened  to  an 
expression  of  compassion. 

"I  think  I  understand,"  he  said.  "You  need 
not  hesitate  to  go.  I  will  send  a  nurse  here  as  I 
go  home,  and  I  will  see  that  everything  is  attended 
to.  I  will  order  a  cab  for  you,  too.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  I  can  do?" 

"Nothing,"  she  replied,  "unless  you  would  tap 
at  Mrs.  Avery's  door  as  you  go  by  and  ask  her  to 
come  to  me." 

The  doctor  bowed  and  started  out,  but  turned 
back  at  the  door. 

"You  had  better  take  a  glass  of  wine,"  he  said, 
"and  some  light  refreshment  before  you  go.  You 
will  need  to  keep  up  your  strength." 
"Thank  you,"  she  said;  "I  will  remember." 
When  he  had  closed  the  door  she  drew  a  small 
valise  from  the  wardrobe  and  began  packing  it 
with  her  brushes  and  combs.  The  moans  of  the 
dying  man  were  as  regular  and  insistent  as  the 
ticking  of  the  clock. 

The  night  wore  on.  Still  the  city  was  wrapped 
in  mists,  and  the  wind  kept  shrieking  among  its 
hills  and  moaned  over  the  black  waters  of  the 
bay.  But  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  nestled 
in  the  hollow  of  the  foothills,  with  the  moon- 
silvered  slopes  stretching  away  from  it  toward 
the  snow-traced  line  of  purple  peaks  and  distant 
horizon,  Lupine  Springs  lay  bathed  in  a  flood  of 
tender  light  that  made  delicate  traceries  of  pine 
shadows  on  the  ground  and  whitened  the  house- 
roofs  glimmering  from  among  the  trees.  The  utter 
silence  that  brooded  over  the  place  was  undis- 
turbed by  the  faintest  breath  of  vagrant  wind 
among  the  pines.  The  hotel  windows  were  open, 
and  the  odors  of  balsam  and  bay  drifted  in  on  the 
soft  night  air. 

Theodore  Bland  lay  sleeping,  his  face  troubled 
and  white.  Of  late  an  indefinable  fear  had  crept 
into  his  heart  to  spoil  his  happiness;  a  feeling 
that  fate  must  be  against  him,  and  was  only 
cheating  him  with  fallacious  hopes.  But  after  all 
his  troubled  thoughts  he  had  fallen  asleep  with 
the  image  of  Veva  in  his  mind,  and  the  thought 
of  her  purity  and  love  had  filled  his  spirit  with  an 
unaccustomed  sense  of  peace.  But  fancy,  unre- 
strained by  the  waking  senses,  and  guided  only 
by  memories,  had  brought  to  him  grotesque 
visions  and  phantoms  strangely  mingled  of  the 
present  and  the  past. 

He  stood  with  Veva  by  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  wa.  night,  and  the  moonlight  lay  pallid  on 
the  waters.  Far  off  they  saw  a  small,  dark  object 
rising  and  falling  on  the  waves,  and  they  watched 
it  with  eager  curiosity. 

"It  is  coming  to  us,"  said  Veva;  "I  wonder 
what  it  can  be?" 

But  he  did  not  reply,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  an 
omen  of  evil. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  speck  came  riding  over 
the  waves,  until  they  saw  it  was  round  like  a  ball. 
Sometimes  it  was  lost  in  the  hollow  of  the  waves, 
sometimes  it  floated  on  the  top  of  the  foremost 
crest;  but  it  never  changed  its  course,  coming 
always  nearer  and  nearer. 

And  Veva,  watching  it  in  the  moonlight,  began 
to  be  afraid  and  clung  to  him. 

A  wind  arose  and  speeded  the  ball  on  its 
course.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  until  the 
waves  receding  from  it  left  it  at  his  feet.  He 
stooped  and  picked  it  up. 

"It  is  a  Dead-Sea  apple,"  he  said,  and  began  to 
eat  of  it. 
But  Veva  held  out  her  hand. 
"You  must  give  me  my  part,"  she  said ;  "it  is  too 
late  for  you  to  eat  it  alone." 

And  he  broke  it  in  two  and  handed  to  her  her 
part. 

And  they  ate,  and  it  was  bitter  to  the  taste. 
And  when  they  had  eaten,  Veva  looked  at  him 
sorrowfully  and  drew  away. 

"Now  I  must  go,"  she  said. 

Suddenly  the  skies  darkened  and  the  sea  rose 
with  a  loud  roar,  and  he  looked  for  her  and  she 
was  gone. 

He  awoke  with  a  start  of  dismay  and  found  the 
moonlight  flooding  the  room. 

"Is  it  an  omen?"  he  muttered.  "But  anything  is 
better  than  the  other— the  old  dream." 

And  he  turned  again  on  his  pillow  and  slept. 

The  train  thundered  on  through  the  darkness, 
leaving  the  bay  and  its  long  arms  behind,  and 
dashing  through  the  tules  that  rose  tall  and  dank 
under  the  moon,  just  emerging  from  the  enshroud- 
ing mists.  Out  of  one  of  the  car  windows  looked  a 
face,  strained  and  white,  its  eyes  burning,  its  lips 
twitching  nervously.  Some  of  the  passengers 
slept,  lying  across  the  seats  with  overcoats  for 
pillows;  others  sat  dozing,  their  heads  swaying 
back  and  forth  with  the  movement  of  the  train. 
But  the  woman's  eyes  did  not  close,  and  the 
strained  look  of  the  face  did  not  relax. 

The  moon  waned  in  the  sky,  the  first  dim  morn- 
ing twilight  brooded  faintly  over  the  valley  and 
the  hills.  Again  Bland  slept,  but  only  to  spring 
from  his  couch  with  a  cry  and  grope  blindly  for 
support  against  the  wall.  The  sweat  stood  in 
drops  on  bis  forehead;  his  limbs  trembled,  his 
hands  were  convulsed. 


"The  dream!"  he  moaned;  "the  dream!  And 
on  my  wedding  morn!" 

The  sun  that  broke  radiant  over  the  hills  strug- 
gled dimly  through  the  fog  that  hung  over  San 
Francisco,-and  penetrated  the  shutters  in  a  chill 
gray  light  that  turned  to  a  sickly  yellow  the  single 
flame,  of  gas  in  the  room.  A  woman  in  white  cap 
and  apron  sat  beside  the  bed,  and  another,  in  a 
loose  WTapper  and  with  untidy  hair,  stood  at  the 
foot  gazing  on  the  pallid  face  on  the  pillow. 

"Look!"  she  said;  "his  eyes  are  changing." 

Bims  of  the  pupils  were  visible  below  the  lids; 
as  they  came  more  and  more  into  view-  they  took 
on  a  strange  luminance.  The  audible  breathing 
ceased,  sighing  gasps  taking  its  place.  The 
mouth  relaxed,  and  the  breath  was  suddenly  still. 

The  nurse  rose  and  drew  the  lids  softly  over  the 
staring  eyes. 

Far  away  among  the  hills  Veva  still  slept,  a  rapt 
peace  on  her  face,  her  lips  parted  in  a  tender 
smile. 


Chapter  XIII. 

The  minister  from  Minerville  alighted  from  the 
stage  and  walked  slowly  across  the  dusty  road  to 
the  house.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man  of  middle 
age,  with  sandy  hair  and  a  thin  beard.  Even  in 
his  leisurely  movements  there  was  an  air  of 
decision  about  him  that  accorded  well  with  the 
determination  of  his  face. 

As  he  entered  the  hall  a  mingled  odor  of  flowers 
and  spice  fell  pleasantly  on  his  senses.  Mrs. 
Parker  came  from  the  dining-room  to  greet  him. 

"You  will  want  to  see  them,  I  suppose,"  she 
said.   "I  will  take  you  up  to  the  parlor." 

As  he  followed  her  into  the  room  he  glanced  in 
surprise  at  the  vases  of  choice  flowers  and  the 
wedding-bell  of  roses  that  hung  from  the  ceiling. 

"Mr.  Bland  sent  to  Sacramento  for  them,"  she 
explained.  "They  came  up  last  night." 

She  crossed  the  hall  and  pushed  open  her 
sister's  door.  Veva  wa  s  sitting  by  a  little  table,  her 
face  buried  in  a  bowl  of  orange-blossoms  that  had 
come  with  the  other  flowers  the  night  before.  She 
wore  a  white  wrapper,  and  her  bright  hair  fell  in 
rippling  waves  over  her  shoulders.  Her  trunk 
was  packed  and  roped,  and  a  small  valise  stood 
open  and  half  filled  on  the  floor. 

"Mr.  Barry  has  come,"  said  Mrs.  Parker. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Veva,  flushing  and  trembling 
slightly.   "I  must  hurry  and  get  dressed." 

"I  will  tell  Mr.  Bland  that  Mr.  Barry  is  here, 
and  come  back  and  help  you,"  said  Mrs.  Parker. 
"There  is  no  great  hurry.  Mr.  Barry  is  early; 
but  of  course  he  had  to  come  on  the  stage." 

Bland  turned  from  a  box  of  books  he  was 
arranging  as  she  tapped  at  his  open  door.  On  top 
of  the  pile  a  morocco-bound  manuscript  lay  open. 
He  carefully  closed  it  and  slipped  it  in  place  at 
the  back  of  the  box  before  he  rose. 

"Mr.  Barry  is  in  the  parlor,"  said  Mrs.  Parker. 

"I  am  all  ready,"  replied  Bland;  "I  will  go  in." 

But  he  locked  the  box  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket  before  he  left  the  room. 

Meantime  at  Sacramento  station  a  faded 
woman  paced  back  and  forth  on  the  platform,  her 
face  rigid,  save  for  the  eyes  that  looked  restlessly 
from  the  clock  to  the  curving  rails  beyond  the 
depot.  A  train  of  three  coaches  stood  on  one  of 
the  tracks,  and  she  stared  now  and  then  at  the 
two  placards  displayed  upon  it.  One  was  in 
Chinese;  the  other  read,  "This  train  for  Lupine 
Springs  and  Minerville."  The  train  had  been 
made  up  for  nearly  an  hour.  At  last  she  turned 
to  the  ticket  window  and  spoke  with  some 
asperity. 

"How  much  longer  do  we  have  to  wait?  You 
said  we  would  be  only  half  an  hour  late,  and  it's 
already  forty  minutes." 

"I  don't  know,  madam;  till  the  southern  train 
comes  in,"  said  the  ticket-agent.  "Check  your 
baggage  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  sir,"  he  re- 
sponded to  the  inquiry  of  a  man  purchasing  a 
ticket. 

"And  if  the  southern  train  should  not  get  in 
before  to-morrow?"  said  the  woman,  with  a  sneer. 

"It's  expected  every  minute,"  he  said,  without 
looking  up. 

"Will  we  get  to  Lupine  Springs  by  noon?"  she 
persisted. 

"I  couldn't  say,  madam;  you  may,  if  they  make 
up  time."' 

"What  do  they  wait  for,  anyway?"  she  asked, 
querulously. 

"The  mail,"  returned  the  ticket-agent,  lacon- 
ically, and  went  on  counting  out  change. 

The  woman  turned  away,  jostled  aside  by  the 
line  of  people  crowding  up  to  the  ticket'  window. 

"The  mail!"  she  repeated  to  herself,  resentfully. 
"What  is  the  mail  compared  with  my  necessity?" 

She  looked  in  the  telegraph  office  uncertainly. 

"No,  I  won't  telegraph,"  she  muttered;  "it 
would  only  put  him  on  his  guard.  They  might  go 
to  Minerville,  and  so  escape  me.  But  I  would 
follow  them  to  the  antipodes." 

Then  she  remembered  that  at  the  worst  she 
could  stop  them  before  they  left  Lupine  Springs, 
for  they  must  wait  for  the  train  that  would  take 
her  up.  But  to  her  dying  father  she  had  sworn 
that  she  would  get  there  before  the  marriage,  and 
she  had  sworn  it  again  to  her  own  heart.  She 
pressed  her  lips  together  and  clenched  her  hands. 
That  moment  she  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train. 

All  morning  tuey  sped  through  the  valley  and 
up  the  hills,  swinging  around  curves  and  rattling 
over  the  trestles  with  a  speed  that  would  have 
terrified  her  in  a  calmer  mood.  But  now  she  only 
pressed  her  face  against  the  window,  that  she 
might  get  the  first  view  of  the  village,  and  whis- 
pered, "Faster,  faster!"  to  still  the  beating  of  her 
heart.  Ever  before  her  eyes  alternated  two 
scenes  in  mad  rapidity  of  succession;  in  one  a 
dark  face  lay  among  the  pillows,  with  half-closed, 
glazing  eyes;  in  the  other,  a  woman  in  bridal- 
robes  cluug  to  the  arm  of  a  tall,  fair  man  who 


bent  over  her,  his  lips  seeking  her  mouth.  The 
visions  were  so  real  that  she  wanted  to  cry  out, 
but  she  only  muttered,  "Faster,  faster!"  until  the 
woman  behind  her  thought  she  was  repeating 
prayers.  Her  watch  lay  open  on  her  lap  and 
ticked  away  the  minutes  with  maddening 
monotony.  She  longed  to  dash  it  on  the  floor  and 
shiver  it  in  a  thousand  pieces.  "Faster,  faster!" 
The  words  had  become  an  articulate  moan. 

At  Lupine  Springs  the  wedding  guests  had 
assembled  in  the  hotel  parlor,  and  were  waiting 
for  the  bridal  party,  who  still  lingered  in  the  girl's 
room.  Mrs.  Leonard  had  stationed  herself  in  an 
easy-chair  opposite  the  door,  and  her  inquisitive 
eyes  peered  expectantly  through  her  glasses 
across  the  hall  at  the  closed  door  of  the  girl's 
room.  Then,  glancing  through  the  window,  she 
noticed  with  surprise  that  a  young  man  was 
standing  on  the  upper  veranda  and  looking  im- 
patiently up  the  railroad  track.  Through  her 
husband  she  had  heard  of  Avery's  arrival  the 
evening  before,  and  of  the  cipher  telegram ;  she 
wondered  when  she  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  inquire  about  him. 

"He  seems  looking  for  the  train,"  she  said  to 
herself,  wondering  meanwhile  why  it  had  not 
come,  and  thinking  of  the  unfortunate  postmaster, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  remain  at  the  office  to 
distribute  the  mail. 

"Mr.  Leonard  won't  get  here  at  all,"  she  whis- 
pered regretfully  in  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Fellows,  who 
sat  beside  her,  serenely  conscious  of  the  dignity 
of  her  best  gown. 

The  lady  addressed  turned  with  a  rustle  of  silk 
that  she  considered  particularly  impressive. 

"Nor  the  men  at  the  station,"  she  rejoined, 
glancing  through  the  window  at  the  impatient 
loungers  on  the  depot  platform.  "It  is  too  bad 
the  train  had  to  be  late  to-day ;  it  will  spoil  Veva's 
wedding." 

"If  they  would  only  wait  awhile,"  said  Mrs. 
Leonard,  uncertainly.  "But  it  would  be  unlucky. 
Besides,  they  wouldn't  be  ready  for  the  afternoon 
train,  and  the  dinner  would  get  cold.  They  say 
he's  ordered  champagne." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Fellows,  in  an  awed  whis- 
per; "I  saw  the  bottles.  And  there's  ice-cream 
for  the  reception." 

"I  knew  that,"  said  Mrs.  Leonard,  with  an  air 
of  superiority,  "for  Dora  Parker  borrowed  my 
freezer.  Her  own  wouldn't  hold  enough,  and  she 
said  she  was  bound  to  do  her  part." 

At  this  moment  little  Phil  appeared  at  the  door 
with  Babens  in  his  arms.  The  child  slipped  down 
and  ran  to  Mrs.  Cartwright,  who  sat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room. 

"Aunt  Veva  all  pitty,"  she  announced,  gleefully. 
"And  Babens  pitty,  too,"  she  added,  holding  out 
the  gauzy  white  folds  of  her  little  gown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  came  in  and  sat  down  by 
Mrs.  Cartwright.  The  wife's  face  looked  very 
young  and  pretty  with  the  flush  of  excitement 
upon  it.  The  man  seemed  older  than  ever  m  his 
unaccustomed  suit  of  shining  black.  He  beckoned 
Phil  to  the  seat  beside  him.  Mrs.  Parker  took 
Babens  on  her  lap. 

The  hum  of  conversation  went  on.  Mr.  Adams, 
the  postmaster's  rival  in  the  mercantile  interests 
of  the  town,  nudged  his  neighbor,  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  opposite  the  school-house,  and  nodded 
toward  the  young  man  outside. 

"Why  doesn't  he  come  in?"  he  said.  "He'll 
miss  the  ceremony." 

"Seems  more  interested  in  something  else,"  was 
the  response.  "What's  he  doing  here,  anyway, 
with  his  cipher  telegrams.  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"Maybe  you'll  find  out,  and  maybe  you  won't," 
chuckled  the  other.  "I  guess  he  knew  what  he 
was  about  when  he  wrote  in  cipher." 

"It's  too  bad  they're  going  away  this  afternoon, 
and  can't  have  a  dance  to-night,"  said  the  wife 
of  the  last  speaker  to  Mrs.  Adams,  reminiscent  of 
her  own  rustic  wedding. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Adams. 
"Veva  couldn't  stand  so  much  excitement.  I 
wonder  how  she'll  bear  up  under  the  ceremony?  " 
she  added,  in  the  tone  of  one  speaking  of  a 
funeral. 

"It's  Mrs.  Parker  it's  hardest  on,"  said  her 
companion;  "but  to  look  at  her  now  you  wouldn't 
think  it." 

Indeed,  for  the  moment  all  thought  of  parting 
and  of  after-loneliness  was  swallowed  up  in  Mrs. 
Parker's  mind  by  her  housewifely  anxieties.  If 
only  everything  went  off  all  right,  she  told  her- 
self, she  would  ask  for  nothing  more.  Even  the 
bitter  contrast  to  her  own  loveless  marriage  was 
forgotten  in  the  dominant  instinct. 

Meantime,  in  the  girl's  room,  Veva  and  Bland 
had  stood  up  before  the  minister  to  go  through 
a  rehearsal  of  the  ceremony,  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake  before  the  spectators. 

"Will  not  this  be  the  real  marriage  if  we  make 
the  responses  now?"  asked  Veva. 

The  minister  looked  perplexed. 

"Why,"  he  said,  doubtfully,  "I  suppose  it  might 
hold  if  the  bridegroom  took  a  sudden  notion  not 
to  marry  you  after  you  stood  up  in  the  other  room, 
or  if  some  one  should  shoot  him  as  you  were" 
crossing  the  hall.  But  practically  it  makes  no 
difference.  I  always  have  my  couples  practise 
when  I  can.  It  prevents  any  chance  of  a  hitch  in 
the  ceremony." 

"What  blunder  could  possibly  occur?"  persisted 
Veva,  grown  suddenly  reluctant  to  go  through  the 
form. 

"Well,"  responded  the  minister,  "I  remember 
one  couple  who  came  to  me  from  the  country. 
They  had  evidently  been  more  accustomed  to  a 
court  of  justice  than  to  church  ceremonials,  and 
when  they  stood  up  before  me  they  raised  their 
hands  to  be  sworn." 

"We  would  hardly  do  anything  so  bad  as  that." 
said  Veva,  smiling;  then  she  looked  up  at  Bland, 
hesitating  to  say  that  a  rehearsal  would  make  the 
second  ceremony  seem  like  a  farce  to  her. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  he  asked.   "You  don't 
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object  to  marrying  me  a  few  minutes  sooner  than 
you  expected  to,  do  you?" 

She  did  not  answer,  hut  slipped  her  hand  again 
on  his  arm.  She  would  not  be  foolish,  she  told 
herself.  If  Theodore  wished  it  done  it  must  be 
all  light.  So  it  was  in  her  own  room  that  she 
spoke  her  marriage  vows,  without  witnesses,  save 
the  man  on  the  veranda,  who  had  paused,  as 
though  petrified,  by  the  open  window. 

"What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder,"  said  the  minister,  solemnly. 

Eland  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  tremulous 
lips. 

"My  wife!"  he  said,  with  reverent  tenderness. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him.  In  the 
flash  of  a  second  a  transfiguring  luminance  had 
shown  on  her  face  and  in  her  radiant  eyes. 

"Now,"  he  said,  gently,  "we  must  go;  they  are 
waiting  for  us.'" 

""Well,"  said  the  minister,  in  satisfied  approval, 
"I  do  not  think  anything  will  happen  to  disturb 
the  smoothness  of  the  ceremony." 

But  even  as  he  spoke  the  words  the  memory  of 
his  dream  of  the  Dead-Sea  apple  struck  a  sudden 
chill  to  Bland's  heart.  He  glanced  through  the 
window  and  saw  the  young  man  from  the  city 
standing  on  the  veranda  and  looking  despairingly, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  at  the  curve  of  railroad  track 
around  which  the  train  must  come. 

"The  train  is  late  to-day,"  remarked  Bland,  as 
they  heard  the  whistle  around  the  curve.  The 
next  moment  the  clock  struck. 

"Come,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  Veva,  whose 
face  had  turned  suddenly  white.  He  smiled  re- 
assuringly and  pressed  her  hand  gently  as  he 
drew  it  farther  through  his  arm.  Then  the  color 
came  back  faintly  to  her  face,  and  she  thrilled 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  love.  He  was  her  hus- 
band now,  she  said  to  herself,  and  no  one  could 
take  him  away  from  her. 

They  entered  the  room  and  stood  beneath  the 
bell  of  flowers.  The  orange-blossoms  that  Bland 
had  given  her  were  in  the  white  laces  on  her 
bosom  and  in  her  hair;  the  pearls  were  clasped 
about  her  throat.  Her  eyes  drooped  under  the 
admiring  scrutiny  of  her  friends,  and  a  soft  flush 
suffused  her  delicate  face.  Bland  looked  down  at 
her  in  tender  adoration  that  even  then  did  not 
entirely  veil  the  habitual  sadness  of  his  eyes. 
Avery  had  entered  the  room,  but  stood  where  he 
could  see  the  station  platform  through  the  window. 

The  minister  began  the  solemn  words  of  the 
ceremony.  There  was  a  sound  of  hurried  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs. 

"Do  you,  Theodore  Bland,  take  this  woman, 
Veva  Gladding,  to  be  your  lawfully  wedded  wife, 
to  love,  honor  and  cherish  till  death  shall  part?" 

The  bridegroom  lifted  his  head  that  he  might 
answer  more  clearly.  In  an  instant  his  face  had 
changed.  The  blood  had  left  his  cheeks,  his  eyes 
stared  wildly  toward  the  open  door.  The  people, 
following  his  gaze,  saw  a  little,  faded  woman  in 
black  standing  at  the  threshold. 

Veva  looked  from  the  woman  to  the  man  at  her 
side.  In  that  moment  he  had  shaken  off  her 
clinging  arm  and  had  sprung  to  the  intruder  with 
a  low  cry. 

"Ella!  Ella!"  he  exclaimed;  "is  it  you,  or  am  I 
mad?" 

The  subtle  look  of  suffering  had  gone  from  the 
eyes;  his  face  was  illumined  with  a  radiance  that 
Veva  "had  never  seen  there  before. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice  of  terrible  distinct- 
ness;-'^ is  I,  your  lawful  wife." 

He  leaned  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  her 
arm,  as  though  to  assure  himself  of  her  tangible 
presence. 

"Thank  God!  thank  God!"  he  cried,  falling 
back  a  pace,  still  looking  at  her. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  the  minister, 
coming  forward  and  laying,  his  hand  on  Bland's 
shoulder.  "You  have  attempted  bigamy." 

"Committed  it,  you  mean,"  said  Avery,  coming 
forward  with  a  sneer. 

"Before  heaven  I  am  innocent!"  Bland  ex- 
claimed. "I  swear  to  you  that  I  thought  my  wife 
was  dead!" 

"But  you  are  not  sorry  that  I  am  alive?"  asked 
the  woman  at  the  threshold,  with  a  trembling 
eagerness. 

"No,  no!"  he  cried;  "I  thank  God  for  it!" 

As  he  spoke  a  transforming  happiness  had 
flashed  over  the  troubled,  faded  face.  The  woman 
sprang  forward  suddenly  and  flung  herself  on  his 
breast.  None  but  the  minister,  who  was  facing 
him,  saw  the  look  of  aversion  that  came  into  his 
eyes  as  he  tried  gently  to  disengage  the  arms  that 
were  clasping  his  neck. 

They  turned  at  a  heavy,  thudding  sound.  Veva 
had  fallen  backward  and  lay  motionless  on  the 
floor. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED  J 


A  NEW  BUILDING  MATERIAL 

A  new  building  material  has  been  invented  in 
Switzerland,  the  main  ingredient  of  which  is  waste 
paper.  The  substance  is  called  papyristite.  It  is 
an  artificial  stone,  which  is  spread  like  a  cement, 
and  which  hardens  in  twenty-four  hours.  Its 
peculiar  properties  make  it  of  great  value.  It  is 
as  hard  as  marble,  yet  is  noiseless  and  feels  of  a 
velvety  smoothness  to  the  feet.  It  is  also  light  in 
weight,  and  is  very  inexpensive.  It  is  intended 
principally  for  floors  and  roofs,  a  roof  frame  having 
been  patented  to  use  with  it,  makingthe  roof  when 
finished  without  seam.  The  papyristite  can  be 
treated  to  look  like  marble  or  mosaic,  and  in  spite 
of  its  hardness  can  be  sawed  and  cut  without  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  impervious  to  dirt  or  filth  of  any  sort, 
as  it  is  without  seam.  Architects  and  builders  of 
different  countries  have  examined  and  tested  the 
new  product  and  seem  invariably  to  give  it  their 
unqualified  approval.  It  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  to  cold  as  well  as  to  warm  countries, 
showing  no  tendency  to  contract  or  warp. 


approaches  and  brings  with  it 
the  celebration  of  the  great- 
est array  of  triumphs 


The  End  of  the  Century 

ever  credited  to  one  manufacturing  firm.  The  unparalleled  McCormick  i 
chines  will  reach  their  three  score  and  ten  years  of  manufacture  from 
i83i,the  year  in  which  Cyrus  H. McCormick  invented  the  reaper. 
From  the  one  machine  of  that  date  to  the  189,670  ma- 
chines built  and  sold  last  season,  is  a  gigantic 
growth  of  output  absolutely  unchallenged.  The 
McCormick  Binders,  the  McCormick  Mow-' 
ers,  the  McCormick  Reapers,  the  Mc- 
Cormick Corn  Harvesters,  the  McCor- 
mick Hay  Rakes,   the  McCor- 
mick Corn    Huskers    and  "ASf'tyi* 
Fodder  Shredders  are"The  AVWf 
Best  in  The  World."  ,         .  " 

McCormick 
Harvesting  Machine 
Company, 
Chicago. 


Plantations 

and  Homes 


THE  GRANDEST  COLONIZATION  ENTERPRISE  EVER 

OFFERED  AN  INDEPENDENT,  LIBERTY-LOVING  PEOPLE. 

The  following  Plantations  in  one  of  the  Choicest,  most  Beauti- 
ful and  Fertile  spots  on  the  most  Fertile  islands  in  the  World  are 
to  be  given  free  to  first  applicants  as  follows  : 

100  Plantations  of  40  Acres  each. 

200  "  "   30  " 

400  "  "    10        "  " 

soo       "  «*«•■.** 

1600  "  "  ,'«  '  " 

1500  House  and  Business  Lots. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING  TO  ANSWER  THIS.  READ 
Over  700  People  Have  Joined  Our  Colony  in  the  last  60 


IT  CAREFULLY.  IT  MAY  BE  YOUR  FORTUNE. 

Days.   Over  7000  Will  Join  It  Before  November  Next. 


This  Company  is  Incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $1, 000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  buying, 
selling,  improving  and  cultivating 
Lands  in  Cuba.  Establishing  and  maintaining 
Steamship  Lines,  Railroads,  Mills,  Fac- 
tories, Hotels,  Docks,  Plantations,  «fcc. 

Oar  Real  estate  experts  nave  been  in  tJnba  since 
Jan.  7th,  and  have  bought  and  are  buying  choice 
Tobacco.  Sugar,  Banana,  Pineapple, 
Coil'ee,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Lands. 

"With  the  sole  object  of  making  all  of  this  land 
worth  twenty  times  its  present  value, 
we  have  Inaugurated  the  most  gigantic  and 
liberal  Colonization  enterprise  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

With  a  broader  business  policy  than  has  character- 
ized any  similar  enterprise  the  Company  propose 
to  give  away  the  above  specified  House  lots,  Busi- 
ness lots  and  Plantations  of  from  2  1-2  to  40 
acres,  Free  to  found  an  American 
colony. 

THE  LAND  IS  FREE 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  land,  making 
deed,  or  other  so-called  expenses.  Each 
applicant  can  receive  a  warranty  deed  for  a  plan- 
tation or  a  house  or  business  lot  as  he  or  she 
may  choose. 

The  Plantations  and  lots  to  be  deeded  away  will 
consist  of  only  one-half  of  our  property,  the  re- 


maining one-half  we  shall  hold  for  the  Com- 
pany's profit,  to  be  sold  in  the  future  at  enor- 
mously increased  values. 

Large  and  diversified  ownership,  by  energetic  and 
enterprising  Americans,  will  make  all  of  this  prop- 
erty worth,  in  five  years,  twenty  times  what 
it  is  to-day— hence  our  oiler.  Such  a  field  of 
wealth  has  never  before  been  opened,  ltmay  mean 
afortune  to  you  :  it  certainly  means  happiness, 
comfort  and  a  competence  to  those  who  accept 
our  offer  now. 

S200  TO  $1,000  PER  ACRE 

can  he  made  from  C  uban  land,  raising  Sn  gar,  To- 
bacco, Coflee,  Oranges,  Cocoanuts,  Pine- 
apples, Bananas,  Fies,  Citron,  and  all 
early  vegetables.  Three  crops  per  year.  No 
frost,  a  beautiful,  healthful  climate  under  Ameri- 
can system  of  government ;  a  life  on  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  Island  in  the  world.  Fort  y 
acres  will  make  you  a  fortune.  Five  Acres 
a  competence  for  life.  Vv  e  start  you  on  the  road 
to  this. 

PLANTATIONS  SET  OUT  AND  CULTIVATED. 

The  Company  will  set  out  and  take  care  of  Plan- 
tations for  those  who. are  not  in  aposition  to  attend 
to  it  personally.  After  two  years  a  20-acre  planta- 
tion will  pay  *2,000  yearly,  and afterfive years 
overS4,000.  Think  of  It! 


CUBAN  LAND  &  STEAMSHIP  CO..  DEPTHS, 


Our  offer  is  open  to  all  adults,  male  or  female. 
We  want  people  with  ambition  and  energy.  Those 
who  have  something  and  want  to  see  that  some- 
thing grow  into  a  splendid  and  easy  livelihood. 

pniiniTinUC  There  are  absolutely  NO 
uUnul  I  IU11O.  conditions  that  cannot  be 
complied  with.  Tou  are  not  required  to  move 
there,  to  improve  in  any  way  except  at  your  own 
pleasure,  though  we  prefer  that  you  should. 

CVPIIDCirtMC  will  be  run  for  the  benefit 
tAl/UnoiUnO  0f  stockholders  and  land 
owners.  These  excursions  will  be  either  given  In 
one  of  our  own  steamships,  or  one  chartered  for 
the  purpose. 

Tfl  nAV  is  the  day  to  answer  this  advertise- 
I  U-UH I  mem  to  secure  its  full  benefits.  Tou 
have  no  time  to  lose.  Send  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  forward  particulars  free.  Send  25 
cents  and  we  will  send  beautiful  colored  map  of 
Cuba  showing  location  of  our  property,  and  il- 
lustrated book  on  Cuba,  it  tells  of  Cuba's 
wonderful  resources,  climate,  soil  and  profits  to  be 
made  from  raising  Tobacco.  Susar,  Coffee, 
Oranges,  Lemons.  Limes,  Pineapples, 
Bananas,  Cocoanuts,  Citron.  Cacao, 
and  Early  Vegetables.  Address 

32  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


I  Paying  Double  Prices 


Price,  $18.75. 


for  everything  is  not 
pleasant,  is  it?  But 
that's  what  you  are 
doing,  if  you  don't  buy 
here.  Did  you  think  it 
possible  to  buy  a  $50.00 
Bicycle  for  $18.75?  Cat- 
alogue No.  59  tells  all 
about  Bicycles,  Sewing 


Y  Machines,  Organs  and  Pianos. 

Y  What  do  you  think  of  a  fine 

Y  sult  of  Clothing,  made-to-your- 
*J*  measure,  guaranteed  to  fit  and 

Y  express  jiaid  to  your  station 

Y  for  $5.50?     Catalogue  No.  57 

Y  shows  32  samples  of  clothing 

Y  and  shows   many   bargains  in 

Y  Shoes,  Hats  and  Furnishings. 

Y  Lithographed  Catalogue  No. 
*♦*  47  shows  Carpets,  Rugs,  Por- 
"*♦*  tieres  and  Lace  Curtains,  in 
♦J*  hand-painted  colors.  We  pay 
*»♦  Freight,  sew  carpets  free,  and 
*♦*  furnish  lining  without  charge. 

What  do  you 
think  of  a 
Solid  Oak 
Dry-air  Fam- 
ily Refrigera- 
tor for  $3.95? 

It  is  butoneofover  8000  bar- 
gains contained  in  our  Gen- 
eral Catalogue  of  Furniture 
and  Household  Goods. 
We  save  you  from  40  to 

fer  cent,  on  everything.  Why 
uy  at  retail  when  you  know 
of  us  ?  Which  catalogue  do 
you  want?  Address  this  way, 

*j*JUL1US  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dept.  312 


$4.95  buys  a  Man's  All  Wool  Suit 

of  Rich  Blue  Serge,  warranted  Best  Fast  Color,  Guaranteed 
equal  in  quality,  style  and  looks  to  others'  best  S  I O  Suits. 

THF  M  ATFRSAI  45  Mali's  Best  All-wool  Serge,  famous  everywhere  for  its  perfect  weave,  soft  feel 
infc  I¥1H  I  tfilHI.  ancj  rjck  (ieep  blue  color.  The  cloth  was  woven  by  America's  best  woolen  mill,  from  fine 
picked  wool  yarn,  dyed  by  a  new  process  and  cannot  i'ade.    It  is  medium  weight  and  suitable  for 
year  around  wear;  is  firmly  woven,  will  positively  not  fade  or  wear  shiny,  and  will  wear  like  leather.  It's  exact- 
ly the  same  cloth  used  in  the  serge  suits  that  retail  everywhere  for  $10  00.  Re- 
member  we  will  sell  only  1800  suits  at  $4-  95 — after  they're  gone  the  price  will  be 
69.00.    Don't  delay,  but  order  todav  before  they  are  all  gone. 
CVpCDT  QUIT  TftlZADQ  will  make  the  suit  in  the  latest  sack  style  to  fit 
SftrLFIB   QUI  I    IHILUn^  perfect;  line  it  with  Holman's  celebrated  far- 
mer  satin,  pipe  it  with  Skinner's  AAA  satin,  pad  it  extra  well,  use  best  grade  of  can- 
vass, and  sew  every  seam  with  pure  silk  and  linen  thread. 


WE  MAKE 


other  suits  from 
$5.95  to  $13.95, 
Write  for  free 

^ FN II  Nft  MflMFY  i"t  send  this  adT-  with  your  ^Sk'"  weight,  chest, waist  I        samples  of  cloth. 

S3  C  Hi  LI  I1U  111  M  8 B  E  I  an(j  crotch  measure.  We'll  send  the  suit  by  express  C.O.D.  ajid  allow  you  to  exam' 
ine  and  try  it  on  before  you  pay  one  cent.  If  found  exactly  as  represented,  the  greatest  bargain  on  earth 
^and  worth  double  our  price,  then  pay  esp.  agent  and  expressage  and  take  the  suit.  Pay  nothiDg  if  unsatisfactory. 
Mfr  ©CI  I   innA  AT  *£A  GK  for  advertising  purposes.   After  they  *re  gone  the  price  goes  back 

"I  OCLL  IOUU  OUtIO  HI  W-tVy)  to  $9.00— no  more  nt  *4.9S  after  1800  are  gold.  Order 
quick  or  they'll  be  gone.  Don't  miss  this  wonder  chance.  THE  LOCIS  Z.  VEHON  CO.  155  W.  Jackson  St.  Chicago,  1U, 


Price,  $3.95. 


Boys  &  Girls 

We  are  gi  ving  away  watches,  cameras,  solid  gold  i 
rings,  sporting  goods,  musical  instruments  &  many* 
other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel- 
ling 18  packages  of  Royal  English  Ink  Powder  at  10c  each. 
Every  package  makes  50c  worth  of  fine  ink.  "\Ve  askno  money — 
send  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  yon  18  pack- 
ages with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  you  sell  the 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  us  and  selectyour premium. 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  We  trust  you.  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.  Write  for  the  out  fit  today.  Address  all  orders  to 
Imperial  Ink  Concern,  62  Adams  Su  Oak  Park,  111. 


sore  lj®  DrBA^TjjSWElfE  VftTER: 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
package  &  let  it  speak  f  orltself .  Postage  5c. 
DE,  S.  PEKKET,   Chicago,  Ills. 


TEA  SET 


FREE 


56  PIECES. 

Fall  size  for  family  tise,  beauti- 
fully decorated  &  most  artistic  design.  A  rare  chance.  You.  can  get 
tuis  handsome  china  tea  set  &  one  dozen  silver  plated  tea  spoons  for 
»  seLing  our  Pills.  \Ye  mean  what  we  say  &  will  give  this  beautiful  tea 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  the  extraordinary  offer  we  send 
1  to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 
introduce  our  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  for  constipation,  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only  eLr 
boxes  of  Pills  at  25  cts.  a  box  write  to-day  and  we  send  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  &  we  send  you 
one  dozen  Silver  plated  tea  spoons  together  with  onr  offer  of  a  56  p-ece  china  tea  set  same  day  money  is  received.  This 
is  a  Jiberal inducement  to  everv  lady  in  the  land  and  edi  who  received  the  spoons  and  tea  set  for  selling  our  Pills  are 
delighted.   AilEKICAN  MEDICINE  COMPANY,  Dept.  ^,30  WEST  13th  SU, NEW  YORK  CITY. 


This  is  one  of  the 
finest  knives  man- 
ufactured by  the  old 
reliable  Humason  & 
Beckley  Cutlery  Co. 
It  sells  in  most  hard° 
ware  stores  for  $1.00. 


Description: 


The  out  shows  the 
exact  size  and  shape 
of  the  knife.    It  has 
two  Wades  of  razor-steel,  hand-forged,  oil- 
tempered,  sharpened,  and  highly  polished. 
It  has  genuine  "buffalo-horn  handles, 
*^£n.     German  silver  bolster  and  shield, 
and  brass  linings.    Being  made 
of  the  best  materials  through- 
out and  elegantly  finished, 
it  is  a  perfect  knife.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Premium 
No.  414. 


FREE 


FREE 


This  fine  Pocket-knife  will  be  given  as  a  premium  for  a 
club  of  FIVE  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  this  Knife  to  any  one  for  80  Cents. 
.  Address   PAR.M   A.ISO   FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM 


AND  FIRESIDE 


Mat  15,  1899 


WHEN  YOUR  HAIR  IS  THIN  ON  TOP 

There  are  some  awful  sorrows 

That  cut  you  to  the  quick, 
And  they  seldom  venture  singly, 

But  others  follow  thick ; 
Yet  scarce  another  sorrow 

Can  make  your  courage  drop 
Like  the  cruel  one  of  finding 
Your 
Hair 
Is 
Thin 
On 
Top! 

You  can  wear  a  dingy  collar, 

Or  coat  that  isn't  whole, 
And  know  they  simply  cover 
A  crave,  determined  soul; 
But  a  thought  to  make  you  falter 

Is  the  one  you  cannot  stop, 
You're  getting  old  and  seedy— 
Your 
Hair 
Is 
Thin 
On 
Top: 

You  say  it  may  he  wisdom, 

And  tell  your  grinning  friends 
How  overstudy  always 

A  look  of  ripeness  lends ; 
And  yet  in  tearful  secret 

You  scout  the  flimsy  prop, 
And  ruefully  admit  it, 
Your 
Hair 
Is 
Thin 
On 
Top! 

You  brush  in  vain  to  hide  it, 

And  buy  the  latest  dye, 
And  every  sort  of  tonic 

With  patient  hand  you  tTy ; 
But  still  the  faithful  mirror, 

When  an  anxious  face  you  mop, 
Repeats,  there  is  no  denying, 
Your 
Hair 
Is 
Thin 
On 
Top! 

Ah,  me !  no  other  sorrow 

In  anguish's  bitter  train 
Is  so  inclined  to  mock  you 

With  hopes  and  fancies  vain, 
As  is  the  one  of  finding 

A  thing  you  cannot  stop ; 
This  growth  of  years  upon  you 
When 
Hair 
Is 
Thin 
On 
Top! 


GETTING  INSURED 

Old  Bob  conceived  the  idea  of  having  his 
life  insured. 
"How  much  do  you  weigh?"  asked  the 
examining  physician. 
"I  weighs  'bout  fifteen  pounds  more 
den  my  wife  does." 
"Well,  but  how  much  does  she  weigh?" 
"I'se  dun  forgot;  but  she's  a  whopper,  lemme 
tell  you." 
"How  tall  are  you?" 
"Who— me?" 
"Yes,  you." 

"Lemme  see.  Does  yer  know  Abe  Sevier  whut 
worked  fur  ole  man  Plummer?" 
"No." 

"Well,  I'se  sorry,  fur  I  ain't  quite  ez  tall  ez  he 
is." 

The  doctor,  after  weighing  old  Bob  and  measur- 
ing his  height,  asked: 
"How  old  are  you?" 
"Who— me?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  you.  You  are  being  examined." 

"Dats  a  fack.  Wall,  lemme  see.  My  birfday 
comes  in  July,  an'  now  whut  I  wants  to  git  at  is 
how  many  Julys  I  ken  recolleck.  Ain't  dat  de 
p'int?" 

"Yes." 

"Wall,  lemme  see.  Blame  ef  I  knows.  Suppose 
we  make  it  August  'stead  of  July?" 
"What  difference  would  that  make?" 
"Doan  know,  but  it's  jes  ez  easy." 
"I'll  put  you  down  at  fifty." 
"Put  who  down  at  fifty?" 
"You,  of  course.  How  old  is  your  father?" 
"  'Bout  er  hunnered  an'  ten." 
"You  don't  tell  me  so?" 
"Yes,  I  does." 
"Is  he  in  good  health?" 

"Oh,  no,  sah;  dat  ain't  whar  he  is.  He's  in  de 
grabe." 

"Thought  you  said  he  was  110?" 
"He  is.  Y'ou  didn't  ax  me  how  old  he  wuz  when 
he  died." 

•  Well,  how  old  was  he  when  he  died?" 
"'Bout  forty." 


"Had  he  enjoyed  good  health?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sah ;  de  healthiest  man  yer  eber  seed." 

"Did  he  have  a  lingering  disease?" 

"What  sorte  'zease?" 

"Was  he  sick  very  long?" 

"Oh,  no,  sah.  He  drapped  off  mighty  sudden." 

"Heart  disease?" 

"No,  sah." 

"Did  the  doctors  attend  him?" 
"No,  sah." 

"Well,  what  did  they  say  was  the  matter  with 
him?" 

"Dey  didn't  say  much  o'  nothin'.  One  o'  'em 
elimed  up  an'  put  his  year  agin  de  ole  man  an' 
said  dat  he  wuz  dead  enough  ter  be  cut  down. 
Den  de  sheriff  cut  him  down  an'  put  him  in  er  box. 
Doan'  think  dat  he  had  heart  'zease,  boss.  Think 
dat  he  had  some  sorter  trouble  wid  his  naik." 

"Look  here,  I  don't  believe  that  you  want  your 
life  insured." 

"I  doan'  b'lebe  I  does,  sah,  since  yer's  gunter 
pry  inter  a  man's  family  history.  Good-day,  sah." 


HOW  SHE  SAVED  HIM 

In  the  city  of  Denver  lives  a  lady  who  is  a  pro- 
fessional nurse.  Her  forte  is  the  care  of  patients 
with  three  special  diseases,  namely,  small-pox, 
diphtheria  and  pneumonia ;  and  of  these  she  has 
never  lost  a  patient.  She  is  naturally  very  proud 
of  this  distinction  and  of  the  standing  which  it 
gives  her  with  the  physicians. 

Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  was  placed  in  her 
care  who  had  been  suddenly  and  violently  seized 
with  pneumonia.  When  the  hospital  physician 
made  his  visit,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  said, 
"MissD.,  I  am  afraid  you  are  about  to  lose  your 
patient.  He  cannot  live  through  the  night." 

An  hour  or  two  later,  sure  enough,  the  patient 
closed  his  mouth  and  refused  the  medicine.  Miss 
D.  insisted,  and  he  shook  his  head,  whispering, 
"No  use."  This  alarmed  his  nurse,  who  stood 
over  him  and  cried  out : 

"Here,  sir!  open  your  mouth  and  take  this  med- 
icine !   If  you  die  I'll  kill  you!" 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  Miss  D.'s 
"bull"  set  the  patient  into  a  paroxysm  of  laugh- 
ing which  was  the  means  of  his  recovery. 


A  PIECE  OF  HIS  MIND 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  a  great  many  wise  things, 
but  perhaps  he  never  gave  better  advice  than  at 
one  time  to  Secretary  Stanton.  Mr.  Stanton,  it 
seems,  was  greatly  vexed  because  an  army  officer 
had  refused  to  understand  an  order,  or,  at  all 
events,  had  not  obeyed. 

"I  believe  I'll  sit  down,"  said  Stanton,  "and  give 
that  man  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

"Do  so,"  said  Lincoln;  "write  it  now,  while  you 
have  it  on  your  mind.  Make  it  sharp :  cut  him  all 
up." 

Stanton  did  not  need  another  invitation.  It  was 
a  bone-crusher  that  he  read  to  the  president. 

"That's  right,"  said  Abe :  "that's  a  good  one." 

"Whom  can  I  send  it  by?"  mused  the  secretary. 

"Send  it!"  replied  Lincoln.  "Sendit!  Why,  don't 
send  it  at  all.  Tear  it  up.  You  have  freed  your 
mind  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Tear  it  up.  You  never  want  to  send  such 
letters;  I  never  do!"— Christian  Work. 


SIMPLE  ADDITION 

A  teacher  at  Garden  City  said  to  her  primary 
class  the  other  day:  "If  your  father  gave  your 
mother  ST  to-day  and  $8  to-morrow,  what  would 
she  have?" 

And  the  small  boy  over  in  the  corner  replied, 
"She  would  have  a  fit."— Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

Margie's  father  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  tall 
silk  hat.  One  afternoon,  however,  he  came  home 
with  a  soft  felt  one  on.  "Oh,  mama,"  cried 
Margie,  as  she  turned  from  the  window,  "here 
comes  papa  with  a  soft-shelled  hat  on."— Judge. 


LITTLE  BITS 

"I  know,"  pleaded  the  little  bride,  humbly,  "that 
I  make  a  good  many  grammatical  errors." 

"They  are  nothing,"  said  the  young  husband, 
"to  those  mother  used  to  make."— Indianapolis 
Journal. 

One  question  which  a  woman  desiring  to  become 
a  trained  nurse  must  answer  is,  "What  are  your 
physical  disabilities?"  In  reply  to  this  a  girl  re- 
cently wrote,  "I  have  a  cow-lick  and  a  corn."— 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

"That's  a  fine,  solid  baby  of  yours,  Middleton," 
said  a  friend  who  was  admiring  the  first  baby. 

"Do  you  think  he's  solid?"  asked  Middleton, 
rather  disconsolately.  "It  seems  to  me  as  if  he 
were  all  holler."— Stray  Stories. 

Teacher  (to  new  scholar)— "Now,  Mary,  I'll  give 
you  a  sum.  Supposing  that  your  father  owed  the 
butcher  $13.70,  $11.13  to  the  baker,  $27.08  to  the 
coal  merchant,  $15.10  to  the  landlord—" 

Mary  (confidently)— "We  should  move."— Bos- 
ton Globe. 


The  Great  Huxley 


What  Huxley,  the  Great  English  Scientist, 
Considered  the  Best  Start  in  Life 

The  great  English  scientist,  Huxley,  said  the 
best  start  in  life  is  a  sound  stomach.  Weak 
stomachs  fail  to  digest  food  properly  because  they 
lack  the  proper  quantity  of  digestive  acids  (lactic 
and  hydrochloric)  and  peptogenic  products;  the 
most  sensible  remedy  in  all  eases  of  indigestion 
is  to  take  after  each  meal  one  or  two  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  because  they  supply  in  a  pleas- 
ant, harmless  form  all  the  elements  that  w~eak 
stomachs  lack. 

The  regular  use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
will  cure  every  form  of  stomach  trouble  except 
cancer  of  the  stomach. 

They  increase  flesh,  insure  pure  blood,  strong 
nerves,  a  bright  eye  and  clear  complexion,  be- 
cause all  these  result  only  from  wholesome  food 
well  digested. 

Nearly  all  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  at  50  cents  full-sized  package. 

Send  for  Free  book  on  Stomach  Troubles  to 
F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


$500.00  Reward  for  a  Burglar 

Tramp,  or  Sneak  Thief,  who  will  gain  entrance 
through  a  window  closed  with  the  Duplex  Fas- 
tener, without  shattering  the  shutters  and  break- 
ing the  window.  So  simple  a  child  may  attach  it. 
No  screws,  nails  or  bolts.  Endorsed  by  police, 
prominent  business  men  and  housekeepers. 

Sample  set  for  one  pair  shutters  and  window 
sent  prepaid,  with  instructions,  for  25  cents.  Set 
of  six,  enough  for  an  ordinary  house,  $1.  Money 
promptly  refunded  if  fastener  does  not  prove  our 
claim.  Descriptive  circular  FREE  on  request. 
They  sell  on  sight.  live  Agents  make  big 
pay.  Exclusive  territory  to  right  parties. 
DUPLEX  FASTENER  CO. 
Room  C,  Pike  Bldg.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


J)q  Let  us  send  you  a  little 

yy.  book  FREE  showing  how 

i  OU  to  protect  your  Sheep  from 
OTX7T1  Dog's  by  using  our  HERO 
IT  „  SHEEP  COLLAR.  The  cost  is 
fell68p ;  trifling,  and  it  always  does 
the  work.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card 
will  get  the  book.  \ 

WELLINGTON  MFG-  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Will  pump  more  water  titan  airy 
hydraulic  ram. 
Pumps  30  feet  high  for  eacb  foot  of 
fall.  Minimum  fall,  ISt 
inches.   Maximum  ele- 
vation, 575  feet. 
WOX'T  WATER  LOG. 
NEVER  STOPS. 

Powee  Specialty  Co.   126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  change 

your  farm.  We  are  selling  property  everywhere. 

What  Do  You  Want? 

MANHATTAN  REALTY  CO., 

Temple  Court,  N.  Y.  City. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in 
10  to  20  days.  No  pay  till 
cured.  Dr.  J.  ~L.  Stephens, 
Dept.  L,  Lebanon,  Ohio, 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce  it 

Mrs.  L.  Lanier,  Mar 
■?—       —  t: — tin,Tenn.  .writes:' 
'Ilreduced  my  height  2  I  lbs.  inI5d»yi 
vithomany  unpleasant  effects  whateTer." 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    Nosickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage ,  etc . 
Hall  Chemical  Co.    B  BoxSt.Louis.Mo. 


POSITIVE"  CORN  CURE 

Absolutely  Painless. 
Jio  Cutting  Necessary. 

NO  GREASE 
NO  ACID 

Something  entirely 
new.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 


(PATENT  PENDING) 

BY"  MAIL.  85  CENTS 

Medicated  Rubber  Co.,  Riblet  Blk.,  Cleveland,  0 


RUPTURE 


Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 
_  tion,  pain,  danger  or 
detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book 
free  (sealed).  DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


CANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  OUT- 
FIT FREE.  Are  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 

E.  HASKAJOIU),  Springfiflld.Ohio. 


[ ONE  Y  MADE  EASY 


I  By  disposing  of  sizes  1,  2,  5-10  for  good  money 
I  Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  samples  and  particulars. 
I  J.  A.  McXEIL,  Dept.  29,  P.  O.  Box  2016,  Sew  York. 


$240  MONTHLY  TO  AGENTS 

plated,  Brilliant  Gasiisht  Burners.  Fits  all  Kerosene  Lamps, 
gives  beautiful  Gaslight,       chimney  or  smoke.  Cheapest 

light  known.  Sample  Free.  Enterprise  ILfg.  Co.,  12,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BED-WETTING 


CUBED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  f.  E.  May,Bloomington,  111. 


AGENTS 


TO  SBLL  VTiSElVQ  MACHTKFS  AKD  OTHIB  KOY1L- 
TIES.  SOMETHING  NIW.  EICLUSITI  TIEBITOST. 
CaiSTAi.  WiifiiSS  HaCHIKS  CO.,  COLtTKSCB,  OEIO 


BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS  DIRECT! 

Save  Money!  No  Salesman's  Expenses ;  No  Middleman's  Profit.  Our  entire  product 
goes  from  Factory  to  Farm.   Write  for  free  samples  and  book. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


«  «  Only  Rheumatic 
Cure  in  the  World 
Guaranteed  to  Cure 
or  Money  Refunded. 


$1.00  a  bottle, 
3  bottles  $2.50  prepaid 
with  Guarantee. 


Rheumatic 

Gout  cur£ 


Free  Distribution  of  100,000  Bottles 
Extended  to  June  and  July 

DEMAND  GREATEST  EVER  KNOWN  IN  MEDICAL  HISTORY 

10,000  Agents  Wanted  to  Introduce  the  Great  Remedy  in  New 
Territory— Enormous  Profits  Guaranteed  to  Workers— 
$182.00  a  Month  for  Selling:  Four  Sufferers  a  Day 


The  free  distribution  of  100,000  bottles  of  Dr. 
Swift's  Rheumatic  and  Gout  Cure  has  developed 
such  enormous  proportions  that  it  has  been  utterly 
impossible  to  conduct  the  grand  gift  enterprise 
within  the  time  limit,  and  therefore  Dr.  Sw  ift  has 
decided  to  extend  it  to  June  and  July,  so  all  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  test  the  merits  of  his 
famous  preparation. 

He  also  begs  to  say  that  this  is  positively  the 
last  extension  that  can  be  made,  and  those  who 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  will 
not  have  another  chance  without  paying  the  usual 
retail  price. 

If  you  suffer  from  rheumatism  or  gout  in  any 
form,  including  sciatica,  lumbago,  neuralgia, 
pains  in  back  or  loins,  stiffness,  pains  or  aches  in 
the  muscles,  inflammatory  or  muscular  rheuma- 
tism, send  for  a  free  bottle  of  Dr.  Swift's  Rheu- 
matic and  Gout  Cure,  inclosing  10  cents  to  prepay  J 
postage  and  packing,  and  you  will  be  supplied 
promptly,  if  applied  for  in  time. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  only  rheumatic  cure  in  the  world  that  is  guar- 
anteed to  cure  or  money  refunded;  and  further  to 
the  fact  that  in  case  it  is  impossible  to  cure  within 
30  days,  the  guaranteed  time  for  all  cases,  the 
Doctor  agrees  to  furnish  Free  Monthly  Medical 
Treatments,  once  the  sufferer  has  purchased  the 
3  regular  bottles  at  S2.50,  the  only  stipulation  be- 
ing that  50  -cents  a  month  be  sent  for  prepaying 
transportation.  This  means  that  you  will  be 
cured  for  $2.50.  no  matter  how  many  months  may 
be  required.  People  who  have  been  imposed  on 
by  irresponsible  manufacturers  who  send  out 
weak  medicine  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible, 


will  appreciate  this  new  departure  of  Dr.  Swift's, 
which  only  requires  $2.50  as  the  total  sum  asked 
to  cure. 

If  vour  case  is  desperate,  order  the  30-day  treat- 
ment of  3  bottles  at  $2.50  with  guarantee  and  free 
treatment  offer. 

DR.  SWIFT'S  FAME  IS  SPREADING 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Bnrnham,  of  Pella,  Iowa,  says: 

"  The  three  bottles  of  Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic  ana  (jout 
Cure  I  am  now  ordering  are  for  a  friend  in  the  next  town. 
Ever  since  I  was  cured  a  year  ago  I  have  spread  the  news 
and  to-day  Dr.  Swift's  fame  in  adjoining  towns  is  well 
known.  Percy  Hart  has  got  well  enough  to  go  back  to 
work." 

DR.  SWIFT  ASTONISHED  HER 

Mrs.  Sarah  Tenney  Jackson,  of  31  West  103th  St.,  Xew 
York,  says : 

"  Less  than  half  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Swift's  marvelous  cure 
brought  me  out  of  bed,  and  just  two  bottles  completely 
cured  me  of  sciatica.  Two  doctors  had  failed  with  the 
aid  of  morphine  to  kill  the  pains." 

We  want  10,000  agents  to  introduce  the  specific 
everywhere,  and  in  order  to  get  them  we  are  going 
to  make  the  most  wonderful  terms  ever  known  in 
history.  We  want  10,000  agents  inside  of  60  days. 
If  you  want  to  earn  $132.00  a  month,  send  for  a 
sample  bottle,  inclosing  10  cents  for  postage, 
packing,  etc.,  and  watch  its  effect,  either  on  your- 
self or  some  suffering  friend.  When  mailing  the 
bottle  we  will  show  you  how  to  earn  $182.00  to 
$300.00  a  month  if  you  will  devote  your  time  to  our 
interests.  Address  Dr.  Swift,  Swift  Building, 
New  York  City,  and  if  your  case  seems  hopeless 
his  advice  and  diagnosis  will  be  free— not  a  cent 


to  Day. 
Be  ' 


ook  about  rheumatism  free. 


Mat  15,  1899 


THE  FARM  A.IND  FIRESIDE 


IT 


Algeria  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
the  horses  outnumber  the  human  beings. 

A  Berlin  paper  asserts  that  of  twenty-seven 
royal  families  in  Europe,  two  thirds  are  of  German 
origin. 

Among  every  one  thousand  bachelors  there  are 
thirty-eight  criminals;  among  married  men  the 
ratio  is  only  eighteen  per  thousand. 

The  muscles— of  which  the  tongue  monopolizes 
eleven— and  bones  of  the  human  structure  in  com- 
bination are  capable  of  more  than  1,200  different 
motions. 

Since  the  calendar  was  reformed  by  Pope 
Gregory  no  century  has  begun  on  a  Wednesday, 
a  Friday  or  a  Sunday,  and  the  same  order  of  days 
is  repeated  every  twenty  years. 

Says  Mr.  G.  "W.  LORD,  writing  from  Silver 
Lake,  Maine :  "My  doctor  recommended  Jayne's 
Expectorant,  and  I  am  sure  that  it.  has  saved  my 
life  in  one  or  two  instances." 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  coal  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  increased  fivefold, 
and  the  amount  of  coal  exported  has  increased 
sixteenfold— from  one  fourth  of  a  million  tons  to 
four  million  tons. 

In  the  United  States  in  1870  the  total  number  of 
telegraph  messages  sent  was  9,157,W4.  Last  year 
the  number  of  messages  sent  was  approximately 
90,000,000,  a  larger  number  than  was  furnished  by 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  Greek  historians  ascribe  the  inven- 
tion of  the  trumpet  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  others 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  trumpet  was  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Homer.  First  torches,  and  then  shells  of 
fish  were  the  signals  in  primitive  wars. 

It  is  calculated  that  ice  three  inches  thick  will 
sustain  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  foot ;  four 
inches  thick  will  sustain  a  column  of  infantry. 
Ten  inches  of  ice  will  hold  up  any  weight  that  can 
be  put  upon  it,  as  far  as  people  are  concerned. 

The  oldest  university  in  the  world  is  at  Pekin. 
It  is  called  the  "School  for  the  Sons  of  the 
Empire."  Its  antiquity  is  very  great,  and  a  gran- 
ite register  consisting  of  stone  columns,  320  in 
number,  contains  the  names  of  6,000  graduates. 

Statistics  of  two  years'  campaign  of  Spanish 
soldiers  in  Cuba  show  that  out  of  every  1,000  ten 
died  as  the  result  of  wounds  received  in  battle, 
267  died  of  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases,  and 
143  were  sent  home  because  unfit  for  duty  through 
illness. 

-  The  estimated  gold  production  of  the  Australian 
colonies  in  1898  was  as  follows :  Western  Australia, 
1,019,000  ounces;  Queensland,  518,000;  Victoria, 
845,000;  New  South  Wales,  342,000.  The  total, 
3. 154.000  ounces,  exceeds  the  production  of  1897 
by  565,000  ounces. 

The  world's  gold  production  for  1898  is  esti- 
mated at  between  $290,000,000  and  $300,000,000.  Of 
this  total  Africa  produced  $73,476,600,  the  United 
States  $64,300,000,  Australasia  $61,480,000,  Russia 
$25,136,994,  Canada  $14,190,000,  no  other  country 
reaching  $8,000,000. 

Paris  contains  more  trees  than  any  city  in  the 
world.  These  trees  are  principally  of  three  kinds 
—the  chestnut  and  acacia,  such  as  line  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  the  lime  tree,  which  grows 
in  such  abundance  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
on  certain  of  the  outer  boulevards. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  has  twenty-nine  letters, 
each  of  which  is  written  differently,  according  as 
it  stands  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
letters,  at  the  beginning,  middle  or  end  of  a  word. 
To  learn  the  alphabet,  therefore,  means  to  mem- 
orize one  hundred  and  sixteen  different  signs. 

France  leads  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  number  of  books  published. 
Last  year  the  number  issued  in  France  was  14,781, 
an  increase  of  nearly  a  thousand  over  1897.  The 
United  States  is  credited  with  4,886  and  Great 
Britain  7,516— in  both  countries  a  slight  falling  off 
from  the  year  previous. 

The  teaching  of  experience  indicates  that  acci- 
dents are  far  more  likely  to  occur  to  the  right  arm 
and  leg  than  to  the  left.  Further  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  supplied  by  the  makers  of  artificial  limbs ; 
they  dispose  of  many  more  appendages  to  the  right 
side  of  the  body  than  to  the  other.  Statistics  show 
that  in  fifty-four  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  left  leg 
is  stronger  than  the  right. 

Human  beings  are  of  all  sizes,  but  the  tall  man 
is  less  common  than  the  short;  only  one  man  in 
every  208  exceeds  the  height  of  six  feet.  For  every 
foot  in  stature  a  man  should  weigh  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty-eight  pounds.  An  average-size  man 
weighs  140 pounds,  a  woman,  125 pounds.  Curious- 
ly enough,  the  mean  height  and  weight  of  lunatics 
are  below  those  of  sane  people.  Another  unex- 
pected thing  in  this  respect  is  that  a  negro's  skel- 
eton weighs  more  than  that  of  a  white  man. 


A  TRADER'S  PROBLEM 

A  farmer  traded  five  mules  for  nine  horses, 
seven  horses  for  thirteen  cows,  and  eleven  cows 
for  ninety-eight  sheep.  How  many  sheep  could 
he  have  gotten  for  fifteen  mules? 

K.  W.  Baber. 

"STRA1D  OR  SWIPED" 

The  following  notice  is  said  to  be  tacked  to  a 
section  corner  near  Prosser : 
-  "Straid  or  Swiped— a  young  hog  shote  with  the 
left  eare  cropt  and  tale  gone.  Also  black  spot  on 
the  left-hand  hip  and  hole  in  other  eare.  Said  hog 
shote  disappeared  from' premises  of  undercined 


ouner  at  nite  under  sircumstansis  pointing  to  him 
bein  stole ;  said  hog  shote  being  a  pet  and  not  apt 
to  goe  off  of  his  own  accord.  Said  hog  shote  an- 
swers to  the  name  of  Nellie  and  he  will  eate  from 
the  hande  and  can  stand  on  his  hind  legs  like  a 
dog,  and  is  of  affeckshunate  natur.  Any  one  re- 
turning said  hog  shote  or  letting  me  know  where 
he  is  at  will  confer  a  benefit  on  an  invalid  lady 
whose  pet  said  hog  shote  was."— Washington 
Agriculturist. 

4. 

MICE  IN  PIANOS 

It  is  well  known  to  piano-tuners  that  mice,  if 
they  have  not  really  an  ear  for  music,  often  have 
a  decided  liking  for  the  vibration  of  the  piano 
while  it  is  being  played  on.  It  may  be  by  acci- 
dent that  a  mouse  strays  into  a  piano  first,  but 
after  it  gets  the  better  of  its  fear  when  the  piano 
is  played  it  will  return  again.  The  loudest  pass- 
ages, which  shake  the  entire  instrument,  have  no 
terrors  for  it  once  it  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
playing. 

"It  is  not  impossible  that  mice  may  like  the 
music  itself,"  said  a  member  of  a  piano  firm. 
"Some  dogs  how  l  when  they  hear  music,  and  other 
animals  are  influenced  by  it.  I  believe  that,  as 
with  human  beings,  there  are  some  animals  which 
are  indifferent  to  music,  but  most  of  them  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  it.  In  the  case  of  mice 
inhabiting  pianos,  they  may  like  the  music,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  vibration  which 
pleases  them.  When  the  trolley-cars  were  run 
first  dogs  liked  to  sit  on  the  rails,  apparently 
enjoying  the  vibration,  but  after  a  number  were 
run  over  they  became  wiser.  In  some  cases  mice 
may  make  their  homes  in  a  piano  because  they 
think  a  piano  a  good  hiding-place,  but  I  believe 
in  most  cases  it  is  because  they  like  the  music  or 
the  vibration.  This  idea  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  mice  have  hardly  ever  been  known  to  make 
their  homes  in  pianos  which  are  never  used." 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOLLAR-SIGN 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  symbol  in  such  common 
use  as  the  familiar  dollar-sign  should  be  shrouded 
in  so  much  mystery  as  to  its  origin.  Various  the- 
ories, to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine,  have  been 
offered  in  explanation,  but  no  one  of  them  has  yet 
been  proved  with  sufficient  completeness  to  win 
general  acceptance.  I  will  run  over  in  outline 
some  of  the  most  common  of  these  explanations, 
and  then  set  forth  my  own  theory,  which,  unless 
contradicted  by  some  newly  discovered  facts, 
ought  to  settle  forever  this  interesting  and  much- 
disputed  question. 

Among  the  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  dol- 
lar-sign currently  offered  are  these : 

1.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  the  letters  U  and 
S.  the  initals  of  United  States. 

2.  That  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  8,  the 
dollar  being  formerly  called  a  piece  of  eight,  and 
designated  by  the  symbol  |- 

3.  That  it  is  derived  from  a  representation  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  connected  by  a  scroll. 
The  dollars  containing  these  were  called  "pillar" 
dollars. 

4.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  H  S,  the  mark  of 
the  Roman  money  unit. 

5.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  P  and  S,  from  the 
Spanish  peso  sura,  signifying  hard  dollar. 

To  this  list  of  theories  I  now  add  one  more ; 
namely,  that  the  symbol,  in  almost  its  present 
form,  was  invented  and  published  in  1797  by  the 
Rev.  Chauncey  Lee,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  that  it 
was  part  of  a  general  system  invented  by  him  for 
designating  mills,  cents,  dimes,  dollars  and  eagles. 
In  his  system  one  stroke  designated  a  mill,  two 
strokes  a  cent,  three  strokes  a  dime,  four  strokes 
a  dollar,  while  an  eagle  was  designated  by  the  let- 
ter E.— The  Independent. 


INSECTS  DRUNKARDS 

Dr.  James  Weir,  Jr.,  in  the  course  of  his 
entomological  studies,  has  come  across  the  strange 
fact  that  some  insects  are  just  as  inveterate 
drunkards  as  any  human  being  can  be.  Many 
plants  and  shrubs  secrete  pollen  and  nectar  that 
are  intoxicating,  and  the  blossoms  of  such  plants 
are  especially  sought  out  by  certain  insects,  who 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  debauch  on  these  natural 
stimulants.  Some  flowers  are  specially  affected 
by  beetles  for  these  indulgences,  but  the  flower 
which  contributes  more  than  any  other  to  the 
depravity  of  thirsty  insects  is  an  autumn  annual 
which  blooms  luxuriantly  in  Kentucky  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  late  in  November,  unless 
cut  down  by  severe  frosts.  Dr.  Weir  tells  how 
his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  this  flower.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year 
he  was  -  observing  the  eagerness  with  which  a 
large  number  of  bumblebees,  small  beetles,  butter- 
flies, and  a  host  of  flies  of  all  sorts  were  seeking 
the  blossoms,  when  he  noticed  a  bumblebee 
suddenly  fall  to  the  ground  from  an  open  flower, 
and  lie  supine,  feebly  moving  its  legs  in  an  aimless 
manner.  Takingit  up  he  saw  no  sign  of  injury,  but 
concluded  that  it  must  have  been  attacked  by  one 
of  its  own  species.  But  presently  another  bee  and 
then  another  succumbed  to  the  mysterious  illness, 
and  looking  on  the  ground,  Dr.  Weir  saw  that  there 
had  been  a  perfect  rain  of  insects  of  all  descriptions, 
all  of  which  were  in  a  comparatively  impotent 
condition.  He  found  that  the  insects  were  simply 
intoxicated.  Presently  some  of  them  would  re- 
cover, and  they  would  again  seek  the  seductive 
blossoms.  He  took  one  bee  to  his  laboratory  for  dis- 
section and  microscopic  investigation.  The  insect 
was  so  drunk  that  it  could  hardly  keep  on  its  legs; 
yet  when  a  cosmos  blossom  was  brought  within 
two  inches  of  its  head,  the  bee  thrust  out  its  pro- 
boscis and  staggered  toward  it.  It  immediately 
began  to  suck  the  nectar,  and  in  a  few  moments 
tumble  over,  senseless  and  absolutely  incapable. 
— Los  Angeles  Times. 
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ELOW  we  offer  a  marvelous  bargain  in  genuine,  first  quality, 
full-size  sheet  music.  Guaranteed  to  be  the  same  as  the  sheet 
music  sold  in  regular  music-stores  for  30  to  60  cents  a  copy. 
Send  a  trial  order  and  see  for  yourself.  If  not  exactly  as  represented 
and  not  entirely  satisfactory  we  will  refund  your  money  and  let  you 
keep  the  sheet  music  for  your  trouble.    Tell  your  friends  about  this. 

PULL  SIZE     &^WWWWWW\9WWWWWWWWWWWWiSt&  GOOD  PAPER 
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LARGE  TYPE  % 


a  Copy 


UNABRIDGED 


I.  order  to  make  our  paper  all  the  more  valnable  to  subscribers,  we  have  arranged 
with  one  of  the  largest  music-houses  of  Boston  to  furnish  our  readers  with  full- 
sized,  complete  and  unabridged  SHEET  MUSIC  at  2K  CENTS  A  COPY,  provided 
10  or  more  pieces  are  ordered  at  one  time.  Ten  pieces  for  25  cents. 
The  quality  of  this  sheet  music  is  the  very  best.  The  composers'  names  are 
household  words  all  over  the  continent.  None  but  high-priced  copyright  pieces  or  the 
most  popular  reprints.  It  is  printed  on  regular  sheet-music  paper,  from  new  plates 
made  from  large,  clear  type,  including  colored  titles,  and  is  in  every  way  first-class. 
We  guarantee  this  music  to  be  as  described  and  to  give  full  and  entire  satisfaction. 


Ho. 


Music  for  Piano  or  Organ. 


865— American  Liberty  March 
801— Ancients:  Abroad.   March— Tito  Step 
881— Auld  Lang  Syne.  Variations 
887— Austrian  Song.    Op.  69, 1       .  . 

737—  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Descriptive 
S79— Beauties  of  Paradise  Waltz.  4  hands 
7G5^Bells  of  Corneville.   Potpourri  . 
733— Black  Haw*  Waltzes  .... 
751— Bluebird  Echo  Polka  .... 
899 — Boston  Commandery  March 
809— Bridal  March  from  Lohengrin 
767— Bryan  and  Sewall  March 
833— Cadences  and  Scales  in  All  the  Keys 

701— Catherine  Waltzes  

845—  Clayton  (Adjutant)  March— Two  Step 
747— Cleveland's  March  .... 
781— Coming  from  the  Eaces  Galop 
811— Constancy.  Romance 

738—  Corn  Flower  Waltzes  .  C. 
741—  Crack  Four  March   .  . 
771—  Crystal  Dew  Waltz  .... 
863— Dewey's  Grand  Triumphal  March  . 
817— Echoing  Trumpets  March 
821— Electric  Light  Galop  .... 
791— Estella,  Air  de  Ballet.   Very  flue 

807— Ethel  Polka  

855 — Evergreen  Waltz  

777— Fifth  Xocturne   

769— Flirting  in  the  Starlight  Waltz  . 

797— Fresh  Lif  e   

877— Frolic  of  the  Frogs  Waltz 
749—  Full  of  Ginger.   March  Galop 
883— Golden  Rain.  Nocturne 
847— Grand  Commandery  March— Two  Step 
753—  Greeting  of  Spring.   Op.  21 
885— Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me  Still 
873— Hobson  of  the  Merrimac  Waltzes 
839— Home,  Sweet  Home.  Transcription 
717— Impassioned  Dream  Waltzes 
853— Jenny  Land  Polka.   Four  Hands 
857— Last  Hope.   Meditation       .  . 
895 — Leap  Year  Schottische 
859— Lee's  (Gen'l)  -On  to  Cuba"  Galop 
841— London  March— Two  Step 
799— Maiden's  Prayer.  The 
745 — March  Winds  Galop  .... 
763— MeKinley  and  Hobart  March 

755— Memorial  Day  March  

831— Monastery  Bells.  Nocturne 

789— Morning  Dew.  Op.  IS  

761— Morning  Star  Waltz  .  .  .  .  . 
901— Music  Box,  The.   Caprice  . 

837— My  Love  Polka  

825— My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Variations 
787— National  Anthems  of  Eight  Great  Nations 
875— National  Songs  of  America 
835— Nightingale's  Trill.   Op.  81  . 
823— Old  Folks  at  Home.   Transcription  . 
871— Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The.  Variations 
897— Oregon,  Queen  of  the  Sea.   Two  Step 

783—  Orvetta  Waltz   

709— Our  Little  Agnes  Waltz  .  .  .  . 
891— Over  the  Waves  Waltz  . 

779— Please  Do  Waltz  

893 — Poet  and  Peasant  Overture  (Supp^)  . 
S67— Red,  White  and  Blue  Forever.  March 
843— Richmond  March— Two  Step 

783— Rustic  Waltz  

827— Rustling  Leaves.  Idylle 

739 —  Ruth,  Esther  and  Marion  Schottische 
849— Salem  Witches  3Iarch— Two  Step 
775—  Scherzettino.   Op.  4S 
889— Schubert's  Serenade.  Transcription 
861— Silvery  Waves.   Variations         .  ' 
869— Smith's  (General)  March 
731— Song  of  the  Voyager 


Cool: 
Coot 
Durkee 
Packer 
Anderson 
Streabbog 
Elson 
Walsh 
Morrison 
Carter 
}Vagner 
Notes 
Czerny 
Slroh 
Missud 
Soles 
Wheeler 
Fink 
Coote,  Jr. 
Ashton 
Durkee 
Marcel 
Soles 
Durkee. 
Robinson 
Simons 
Stoddard 
Leybach 
De  Lasaide 
.  Spindler 
Watson 
Suiting 
Cloy 
Missud 
.  Sthultze 
.  Richards 
Jeicell 
Slack- 
Rosas 
Muller 
Gottschalk 
Kuhn 
Durkee 
Missud 
Badarzewske 
Mansfield 
Turner 
Hewitt 
Wely 
Smith 
Zahn 
Liebich 
.  Ziehrer 
Cook 


Blake 
Eullak 
Blake 
Durkee 
Robinson 
.  Spencer 
.  Gregoire 
Rosas 
Durkee 
.  Brunner 
Blake 
Missud 
Schumann 
Lange 
Cohen 
Missud 
.  Guil mant 
Liszt 
Wyman 
Martin 
Padereicski 


No.     Music  for  Voice  and  Piano  or  Organ. 

702— Annie's  Love.  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  Winter 
727— Ave  Maria.  From  Cavalleria  Knsticana  Ma&eagni 
840— Beacon  Light  of  Home  .  .  .  Estabrooke 
744— Beautiful  Face  of  Jennie,  The  .  .  Reissmann 
834— Beautiful  Moonlight.  Duet  .  .  .  Glover 
862— Ben  Bolt,  of  "  Trilby  "  fame  .  .  .  Kneass 
900— Bridge,  The.  Words  by  Longfellow  .  Carew 
734— By  Normandie's  Blue  Hills  .  .  .  Trotere 
892— Can  You,  Sweetheart.  Keep  a  Secret?  Estabrooke 

822— Changeless  ■  Trotere 

838— Christmas  Carol   Turner 

890— Come  When  the  Soft  Twilight  Falls.  Duet  Schumann 
868— Coon's  Breach  of  Promise.  Cake  Walk  Blake 
792— Cow  Bells,  The.  Boyhood's  Recollection  Grimm 

876— Darling  Nellie  Gray  Hanby 

770 — Dear  Heart,  We're  Growing  Old  .  Estabrooke 
828— Don't  Drink,  My  Boy,  To-night.  Temperance  Hooter 
750— Easter  Eve.  Sacred  .  .  '  .  .  .  Gounod 
719— 'E  Dunno  Where  'E  Are.  Comic  .  .  Eplelt 
772— EUaline.  Waltz  Song  ....  Belts 
704— Esther's  Lullaby.   Slumber  Song     .      .  Mosher 

880—  Far  Away  Bliss 

882— Father  is  Drinking  Again.  Temperance 
826— Far  from  the  Hearthstone  ....  Messer 
Flag  of  Our  Country.   Patriotic       .      .  Mathiot 


Souvenir  March  Song  of  1895  K.  T.  Parade  Dote 

795— Spirit  Lake  Waltz   Simons 

851— Storm,  The.   Imitation  of  Nature      .      .  Weber 

773 — Storm  Mazurka   Keefer 

809—  Sultan's  Band  March   Broicn 

909— Sweet  Long  Ago.   Transcription       .     .  Blake 

815— Tornado  Galop   Arbuckle 

803— Trifet's  Grand  March.   Op.  182    .      .      .  Wedel 

757— Twilight  Echoes.   Song  without  words    .  Jeicell 

813— Under  the  Double  Eagle  March  .      .      .  Wagner 

829— Venetian  Waltz   Ludovic 

905 — Village  Parade  Quickstep     ....  -  Allen 

707— Visions  of  Light  Waitz        ....  Cook 

903— Warbling  at  Eve   Richards 

793— Waves  of  the  Ocean  March  ....  Blake 

759— Wedding  March  Mendelssohn 

785— Winsome  Grace.  A  perfect  gem      .      .  Hoice 

819— Woodland  Whispers  Waltzes    .      .      .  Stanley 

805— Zephyr  Waltz    Bragg 


856— Flag.  The.  Quartette 
844—  Flirting  in  the  Starlight 
708— Flossie.   Waltz  Song  .... 
838— For  a  Dream's  Sake  .... 
736— For  the  Colors.   Patriotic  . 
766 — For  You  We  are  Praying  at  Home  . 
866— From  Our  Home  the  Loved  are  Going 

902— Give  a  Kiss  to  Me  

878—  God  Bless  My  Kind  Old  Mother 

904— Golden  Moon  

850— Gypsy  Countess.  Duet 
898— Heart  of  My  Heart  .... 
8S4— I  Can't  Forget  the  Happy  Past  . 
774 — In  Sweet  September  .... 
888— In  the  Starlight.  Duet 

728 — Juanita.   Ballad  May 

798 — Kathleen  Mavourneen  ....  Crouch 
721— Keep  the  Horseshoe  Over  the  Door         .  Skelly 

896— Killarney  Balfe 

832— Kiss  Me,  but  Don't  Say  Good-by      .      .  Rulledgi 
830— Kiss  that  Bound  My  Heart  to  Thine 
S64— Larboard  Watch.  Duet 
846— Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird 

745—  Little  Boy  Blue.   Solo  or  Duet 
854 — Little  Voices  at  the  Door 

796— Lost  Chord,  The  

806— Lottie  Bell  

740— Love  Ever  Faithful  .... 
768— Lovely  Little  Nellie  Dwyer 
725— Lurline,  Do  You  Think  of  Me  Now? 

812—  Massa's  Sleeping  in  de  Churchyard 
730— Mission  of  a  Rose,  The.   Song  . 
752— Mother's  Cry,  A.   Salvation  Army 
872— Mother's  Welcome  at  the  Door 
754— Musical  Dialogue.   Duet  .... 
814— My  First  Wife's  Departed.  Bluebeard 
776— My  Home  by  the  Old  Mill 
810— My  Little  Lost  Irene  .... 
S70— My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
794— Old  Folks  at  Home.   Swanee  Ribber 
760—  Old  Glory.   National  .... 

802— Old  Sexton.  The  

804— On  the  Banks  of  the  Beautiful  River 
790—  On  the  Beach.   Most  Beautiful  Ballad 
860— Outcast,  An.   Character  Song  . 
874— Parted  from  Our  Dear  Ones 
800— Picture  of  My  Mother,  The 
848— Poor  Girl  Didn't  Know.  Comic 
756— Precious  Treasure.  Song  and  Dance 

836— Request.  Sacred  

908— Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep 
842 — Rosemonde  .... 
7S0— See  Those  Living  Pictures  . 
78S— Shall  I  Ever  See  Mother's  Face  Again? 
894 — She  Sleeps  Among  the  Daisies  . 
824— Softly  Shine  the  Stars  of  Evening 
8-20—  Storm  at  Sea,  Descriptive 
710— Sweetest  Song,  The  .... 
732— Sweet  Long  Ago,  The  .... 

746—  That  Word  was  Hope.   Waltz  Song 

813—  There's  a  Rainbow  m  the  Clouds 
858— Thinking  of  Home  and  Mother  . 
816— 'Tis' True,  Dear  Heart,  We're  Fading 
808— Tread  Softly,  the  Angels  are  Calling 

738— True  to  the  Last  

764— Vicar  of  Bray,  The.   Old  English  Song 
762— Your  Mother's  Love  for  Yon 
784— What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?  Duet 

[  753— When  the  Roses  are  P.iooming  Again 
I  786— When  Winter  Days  Have  Gone 
I  886— Whistling  Wife,  The.  Comic 


Fox 
Delano 
Cohen 
Coicen 
Wilson 
Estabrooke 
Percy 
Percy 
Jeicell 
Ivan 
Glover 
Robinson 
Skelly 
Temple 
Glover 


Rutledge 
.  Keil 
Williams 
Haiclhorne 
Estabrooke 
Banks 
Sullivan 
Gilbert 
Bucalossi 
Casey 
Estabrooke 
Keefer 
Coiven 
Adriance 
Estabrooke 
Helmund 
Offenbach 
O'Halloran 
Banks 
Poster 
Poster 
Woods 
Russell 
Estabrooke 
Robinson 
Fritz 
Keller 
Skelly 
Cooke 
Wei/er 
Granger 
Knight 
Chamrnade 
Guth 
Adriance 
Dinsmore 
Dinsmore 
Hullah 
Denza 
Estabrooke 
Sutting 
Danks 
Cohen 
Estabrooke 
Turner 
Adams 

Koppt 
Glover 
Skelly 
Trayne 
Randall 


Order  by  numbers  (not  names),  and  not  less  tban  10  (or  more)  pieces. 

nON'T  FflDfiFT  tbat  tne  quality  is  the  best;  that  it  is  sent  to  any  address, 
LHJll  1  rUI\UL(I  post-paid;  that  all  the  little  details  are  up  to  the  standard  ; 
that  the  vocal  pieces  have  fuil  piano  accompaniments;  that  the  instrumental  pieces 
give  the  bass  as  well  as  the  melody;  that  this  sheet  music  is  equal  to  any  published. 
Also,  don't  forget  to  tell  your  friends  about  this  great  sheet-music  offer.    We  will  send 

ANY  10  PIECES  (without  a  subscription  to  the  paper),  for  25  cents. 
ANY  10  PIECES,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  45  cents. 
ANY  25  PIECES,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  75  cents. 
ANY  40  PIECES,  and  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  one  year,  for  $1.00. 

(  When  the  above  S  UBS  CRIPTION  offers  are  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club.) 

We  will  send   FREE  as  a  premium 

ANY  10  PIECES  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
ANY  25  PIECES  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
ANY  40  PIECES  for  a  club  of  SIX  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

*°*lS^&&£l£se&S£la      FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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ADMIRAL  DEWEY 
The  Hero  of  Manila 


FROM  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  MAINE  to  rat 

Victories  in  the  Philippines 

Our  new  book,  "  Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions,"  contains  over 

300    PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS 

Which  are  a  marvel  of  scenic  beauty,  fascinating-  entertainment  and  valuable  instruc- 
tion. The  more  than  three  hundred  photographs  reproduced  in  the  book  represent 
an  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money,  while  some  of  them  were  taken  at 
moments  of  extreme  dang-er  to  life.    Each  page  is  8  inches  wide  by  n%  inches  long". 


HISTORY  TOLD  IN  PICTURES 

So  that  it  is  understood  and  enjoyed  by  all  members  of  the  family,  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest.  While  enjoying  these  realistic  pictures  important 
historical  events  are  painted  on  the  mind,  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  book 
contains  over  300  views  of  picturesque  scenes  and  interesting  objects  in 

The  Philippines,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 

Also  numerous  fine  scenes  in  the  United  States  associated  with  the  Spanish- 
American  war;  as,  camp  pictures,  life  in  the  army  and  on  the  war-ships,  etc. 

TRAVELLING    BY  PHOTOGRAPHS 

The  next  best  thing  to  making  a  personal  visit  to  strange  scenes  and 
countries  is  to  have  photographic  pictures  of  the  places.  There  are  many 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  will  never  visit  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  or  the  Philippines;  who  did  not  get  to  visit  the  numerous  camps  of 
soldier  boys;  who  were  never  on  board  a  war- vessel,  and  who  will  never  have 
a  chance  to  see  them  except  through  this  book  of  photographic  views. 


There's  No   Other   Book:   Like  It 


Native  Filipino  Women 


Destiny  has  suddenly  made  the  United  States  an  empire.  The  fortunes  of  war  have  added  to  her  care  and  ownership  rich 
tropical  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  They  are  Uncle  Sam's,  yet  they  are  strangers,  for  want  of  accurate  pictorial 
knowledge  of  them.  This  want  is  fully  supplied  by  our  new  book  of  photographic  views.  Turning  its  pages  is  like  the  passing 
of  a  grand  panorama.  Its  realistic  pictures  present  to  the  eye  beautiful  and  marvelous  sights  in  those  fertile  island  countries. 
Call  the  attention  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  their  opportunity  of  getting  this  book  for  almost  nothing.    Postage  paid  by  us. 

A  Marvelous  Book  of  Scenic  Beauty 

In  the  book  the  illustrations  are  very  much  clearer  and  plainer  than  can  be 
shown  on  this  page,  as  they  are  printed  on  more  costly  paper,  highly  polished. 

The  reading  matter  in  the  book  gives  a  brief,  interesting  history  of  the  islands,  descriptions  of  the  pictures,  and  informa- 
tion on  climate,  population,  products,  commerce,  resources,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii. 

Because  we  print  this  book  ourselves  and  do  not  attempt  to  make  any  profit  on  it — it  is  the  subscriptions  and  clubs  that 
we  want — explains  how  we  can  offer  it  at  such  a  great  bargain.    This  book  will  give  children  hours  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and 
This  Grand  Book  only 

AO  Cents 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

It  is  easy  as  play  to  get  up  clubs 
of  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  this  book  at  40  cents.  We  give 
valuable  premiums  free  as  rewards 
for  getting  up  clubs.  Send  for  our 
free  Premium  Catalogue. 

Order  by  Premium  No.  43 
and  address 

Farm  and  Fireside 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Cuban  "  Milk-wagon,"  Showing  the  Method  of  Delivering  Milk  in  Havana 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  will  send  any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  this  paper  one  year,  for  40  CENTS 

(When  this  ojfer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club. J 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  7659.— Ladies'  Blouse  Waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7663.— Ladies'  Wrapper  with  Shirt-waist  Yoke. 
11  cents.   Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7662.— Ladies'  Waist  with 
Fascy  Slashed  Plastrox 
Front.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34, 36, 38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7676.— child's  Dress  with  guimpe  Effect. 
10  cents.   Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  7658.— Girls'  Costume.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  7674.— Girls'  Blouse  Costume. 

Sizes,  6, 8, 10  and  12  years. 


11  cents. 


No.  7677.— Ladies'  Faxcy  Waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


>,  o.  7657.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7530.— Ladies'  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


NO.  7669.— Glrxs'  Costume.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  7661.— Misses'  Draped 
Waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7675.— Ladies'  Basque  with 
Scalloped  Lower  Edge.   10  cents. 
Sizes;  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
No.  7653.— Ladies'  Circular  Skirt 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7568.— Ladies'  Pots-ted  Basqub. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  in.  bust. 


No.  7672.— Ladies'  Cape  with  Scal- 
loped-Edges.  10  cents. 
Sizes.  34,  38  and  42  inches  bust 


No.  "679.— Ladies^  Corset-cover.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  7643.— Misses'  Blouse.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  7664.— Girls'  Three-piece  Skirt 
■   ..  11  cents- 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  7655L— Ladies'  Basque.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34, 36,  33  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  7654.— Misses'  Waist.  10c. 

Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 
No.  7656.— Misses'  Five-gored 
Skirt.  11  cents 

Sizes.  12, 14  and  V>  years. 
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GETS  A  CLEAN  SHAVE  when  the  Deering  Ideal  Mower 
goes  over  it.    The  Deering  Ideal  cuts— it  doesn't  pull.  The 
cutting  mechanism  of  the  Peering  Ideal  Mower  is  perfect.  The 
cutter  bar  is  made  from  high-quality  tempered  steel;  the  knife* 
sections  from  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  and  with  the  serrated 
ledger  plates,  a  perfect  shear  cut  is  insured.  TheDeering  Ideal 
pitman  will  please  you.   The  question  of  broken  knife-heads  and  pit- 
mans  is  done  away  with.    An  adjustable  thread,  for  lengthening  or 
shortening  the  pitman,  keeps  the  knife  always  in  perfect  register. 
Deering  Ideal  Mowers  are  built  to  satisfy  the  most  critical  demands. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 
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ONE  YEARS  f  REE  TRIAL 


j^MON 


E  WILLSHIP  A  CORN  ISH  PIANO  OR  A  CORNISH  ORGAN  ANYWHERE  UPON  THE 
DISTINCT  UNDERSTANDING  THAT  IF  IT  IS  N  OT  SATI S  FACTORY  TO  PURCHASER 
AFTER  12  MONTHS'  USE  WE  WILL  TAKE  IT  BACK  AND  REFUND 


I 
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EY    AND    FREIGHT   CHARGES   WITH    6'    INTEREST  ADDED. 

FOR   FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  THE  WORLD 
FAMOUS  CORNISH  PLAN 

jf  and  for  a  complete  description  of  the  instruments  made  by  us,  see  our  new 
%>Souvenir  Catalogue  for  1899,  handsomely  illustrated  in  colors.  The  most 
\comprehensive  musical  catalogue  in  the  trade.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
^masterly  reproduction  in  fac-simile  of  an  interesting  oil  painting^designed 
y  and  executed  for  us  by  an  eminent  artist,  representing  "Saint  Cecelia 
^and  the  Angelic  Choir."  This  beautiful  catalogue  is  sent  — 


charges  prepaid,  and  we  also  include 'o"ur~novelVeference  FREE 

b.ook.".1'Jje.  He.a^°.5  the  People."  Catalogue.  Booli  and  our  latest 
special  Offers  FKEt   


PIANOS 

 FROM  

$155 


All  Pianos  are 
fitted  n-iih  our 
Patent  Musical 
Attachment  imi- 
tating. Harp, 
Banjo,Zither,otc. 

All  Organs  arc 
fitted  irith  Multi- 
tone  Orchestral 
Action. 


ORGANS 

 FROM  

$25 


SPECIAL  a  Prompt  response  to  this 


advertisement  will  secure 


a  discount  of  glO.OO  on  the  list  prices  as 


quoted  in  our  1899  Catalogue  on  any  Cor- 


nish  Organ  or  $20.00  on  the  II  st  prlce3  If  you 


buy  aCornishPiano. 


Mentionpaper  and -write  to-day. 


Buy  a  Buggy  Direct 


% 

i 
I 

i 
i 


from  the  factory.  The  price  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  concerning 
carriage  values,  with  profits  of  middlemen  and  dealers  cut  off.  You 
will  pocket  these  profits.  In  buying  a  buggy,  a  carriage  or  wagon, 
or  any  kind  of  harness  or  horse  accessories  from  our  catalogue, 
you  have  a  larger  stock  to  choose  from  than  any  dealer  can  carry. 
You  order  with  safety  because  our  broad  guarantee  goes  with 
everything  we  sell.  If  dissatisfied,  send  back  your  purchase  and 
get  your  money,  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT 

We  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  and  with  every  improvement  for  economy  and  excellent  work. 
To  the  cost  of  manufacture  we  add  one  profit— that  is  all  you  are  charged.  Before  you  spend  your 
money  study  our  catalogue  and  see  what  we  offer  you,  and  at  what  low  prices.  It  is  sent  free. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  COMPANY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price  $37.25 
With  Leather  Quarter  Top. 
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Send  no 
Money. 


REFERENCES-Ourbankf 
your  bank,  any  bank,  or any K 
of  the  multitude  of  patrons  % 
■who  have  purchased  millions  1 
of  dollars*  worth  of  instru-jj 
ments  from  ns  during  the| 

CORNISH  &  CO.,  WASHINGTolflw  JERSEY.} 

SiT^nUYS  THE  BICYCLE  &  GAS  LAMP* 

Wonder  Offer.  Just  Think— A  Beautiful  lileh  Grade  '99 
Model  (140  Bicycle  and  a  Fine  Highly 
Klckeled  $3.50  Gas  Lamp  for  917.US. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  «you  live  within  MO  mile. 
^ „B—_^^_^_^__  or  Chicago,  but  send  this 
adv.,  state  if  Ladies'  or  Gents'  is  desired,  and  we'll 
Bend  this  our  »99  Model  HURON  Bicycle  by 
express  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination;  when  it 
arrives  examine  It  critically  and  if  found  just  as 
represented,  the  grandest  bicycle  value  on  earth  and 
fully  equal  toothers'$K5  and  #40  bicycles, 
then  pay  the  express  agent  our  tipeclal  price 
917.95  and  expressage.  Pay  nothing  if  unsatis- 
_  factory.  If  you  live  over  400  miles  from  Chicago  send 
$1.00  deposit  and  we'll  ship  it  C.O.D.  for  $16.95  on 
above  conditions. 

OUR  HURON  Bicycle  at  #17.95  Is  wonderful  value,  a  rare  bargain,  and  Is  Insured  for  one  year  by 

written  Binding  Guarantee*  It's  made  by  the  best  expert  bicycle  b-M' 
that  money  can  employ  from  strictly  first-class  material,  beautifully  finished  and  is  equal  to  any 
bicycle  ever  built.  It  has  ever>' improvement,  all  the  good  poin 
no  defects.  Made  from  1H  in.  best  cold  drawn  steel  tubing  with 
Arch  Crown  Fork;  1%  in.  drop  in  hanger;  fine  highly  nickeled 
with  6Jf>  in.  throw;  large  handsome  detachable  sprockets; 
genuine  Westley  hubs;  best  elm  wood  rims:  full  ball-bearing) 

  with  ball-retainers;  our  own  guaranteed  tires-u  strictly  dust-! 

proof.  Take  your  choice  of  Men's  22  or  24  in.;  Ladies'  20  or  22  in.  Frame.  Any  style  handlebar; 
68  to  96  Gear;  Black,  Green  or  Maroon  colors.    Complete  Set  of  Tools  Free- 

MORGAN  &  WRIGHT  TIRES  «tt*dfor*l-0.°*fra'  or  *19-?5  Ln       ™e?  °rderins  ,ta,e  u 

Morgan  &  Wright  or  our  regular  tire  is  wanted. 
A  £3  50  GAS   LAMP  FREE  with  every  bicycle.   No  extra  charge.    The  lamp  la  Free.   Burns  Acetylene  gal 
^  generated  from  carbide  which  all  druggists  sell.   Gives  a  light  20  times  brighter  than  any 

oil  lamp:  made  from  solid  brass,  highly  nickeled.  This  beautiful  $3.50  Gas  Lamp  is  free  with  every  order,  Ison't  delay; 
order  today.  THE  LOUIS  Z.  VEHOJf  CO.,  165-157  W.  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FINE  '99  BICYCLES 

$9.00  up. 

Write  for  Bin  Free  Catalog. 


tiAHTMAN545TEELPlGKET  FENCE 


A  Rare  Combination 


OF  BEAUTY 

AND  UTILITY. 

Combines  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  a  first-class  fence,  and 
beautifies  the  lawn  and  surroundings,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  property.  Takes  up  little  space,  harbors  no  weeds  and  is  strong  and 
durable.  It  greatly  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  Public  Grounds,  Parks, 
School  Lawns,  Church  Enclosures,  Cemetery  Lots,  etc.  Cheaper  than  a 
good  wood  Picket  Fences — Lasts  indefinitely.  Looks  best  and  is  best 
with  our  ornamental  steel  posts.  Catalogue,  circulars,  etc.,  FREE.  Address 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Box  53,  Ell  wood  City,  Pa.  or  R.13,  309  Broadway  N.Y.  City. 


SAW-MILL  MACHINERY  I 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

The  celebrated  "DeLoach"  Patent  Variable  Friction 
Feed  Saw-mills  are  recognized  as  the  standard  in  mechan- 
ical skill.  Prices  from  S160.00  up.  Four  Horse  Power  war- 
ranted to  cut  2,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 

Send  for  large  catalogue  of  Saw-mills,  Shingle-mills. 
Planers,  Grin  ding- mills,  Baillne-presses.  Water-wheels* 
etc'  DeLOACH  MILL  iVl-RCi.  CO., 
800  HIGHLAND  ATE.,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 
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BUCKEYE 


That 
Adjustable 
Arch 

makes  this 
a  perfect  tool 
for  cultivating- 
all  crops 
grown  in  nar- 
row rows.  It  is  so  easily  adjusted  to  any  width 

More  about  this  and  many  other  thing's  of  value  to  the  farmer  in  our  catalogue 


ADJUSTABLE  ARCH 

CULTIVATOR. 

Equipped  with  six  small  shovels 
instead  of  four  large  ones. 


The  Ideal 
MACHINE 

for  the  level  cul 
tivation  soaeces. 
sary  to  success 

in  Growing 
Corn,  Sorghum, 
Potatoes  and  Beans 

Send  for  it. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


17  CANAL  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSE,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


THE  MIDDLEMAN'S  MONEY 

makes  the  fence  no  hetter.  Then  why  pay  him  a  lot 
,  of  extra  money?  Why  not  save  that  amount  by  buy- 
l  Ing  from  us  at  wholesale  prices?  We  do  not  impair 
the  quality  to  make  our  fence  cheap.  In  fact,  we  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  to  hold  your  trade.  We  could 
not  sell  the 

Advance  Fence 

.  as  cheaply  as  we  do  if  we  had  to  sell  It  through  the 
dealer.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  only  pay  one 
profit,  when  you  buy  from  the  dealer  you  pay  two  profits.  Send  postal  card  for  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO..  3105  OLD  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS 


OFFER 

YOU 


TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  LATEST  LARGE,  POWERFUL 
ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPE,  THE  EXCELSIOR. 


POSITIVELY  sucb  a  rood  Telescop.  WM  B.Ter  sold  for  thU  price  before.  The..  Telescope!  »re  mide  bj  one  of  the  l.rre.t  m.nuficturer.  of  Europe,  mea.ure 
closed  12  Inches  »nd  open  over  3 1-2  feet  In  5  sections.  Thej  are  BRASS  BOUND.  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust.  etc..  with  POWERFUL 
LEXSES.  scientifically  eround  and  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore.  Telescopes  of  this  site  base  been  sold  for  from  15.00  to  IS  00. 
Every  sojourner  In  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  Instruments:  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  oue.  Object,  miles 
away  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mall  or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid  for  only  90  cts.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc., 
sent  with  eacb  order.    This  1.  a  grand  offer  and  you  should  not  miss  It.    We  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded. 

WANTS  ANOTHER:  Brandy,  Va.  Oents  Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.    Other  was  a  bargain,  good  as  Instruments  coatlnz  many  times  the 

money — R.  C.  ALLH.  Send  99  CENTS  by  Registered  Letter,  Post  Office  Money  Order.  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  hare 
your  storekeeper  or  newsdealer  order  for  you.  EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  CO.,  Dept.  31.,  Expelalor  Bids.,  New  York,  Box  788. 


AND  PREMIUMS-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkln  premiums  worth  $  10.00  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkln  St,,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Our  Offer  Fully  Explained  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  April  15th. 
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$2,000  Oil  Painting  FREE 


"  Unexpected  Trouble, 

The  wonderful  ?2,000  oil  painting  by  the 
noted  English  artist, 

FRED  MORGAN. 


* 
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purchased  for  $2,000.00  the  noted  oil  J; 
a  "Unexpected  l rouble,"  or  "Theaj 


Coperightl893,  Geoboc  S.  Obites.  Actual  size,  19x25. 

"UNEXPECTED  TROUBLE." 


SPRINGFIELD  MASS. 


521 — CaDOpy-Top  Duplex  Wagon,  with  cur- 
tains all  around,  storm  apron  and  pole  or  shafts. 
Price  $60;  as  good  as  sells  for  $60. 


Last  spring  we 
painting,  entitle" 

.First  Swim,"  by  Fred  iYiorean,  isq.,  of'the  Britishj. 
Royal  Academy.  The  size  o£  the  original  canvass  is  313! 
1-2  by  43  1-2  inches.  We  have  had  prepared  a  reproduc-* 
tion  of  this  noted  weak,  every  color  and  shade  of  color  be- its 
lug  faithfnlly  reproduced  in  a  size  li»  by  25,  printed  on  ({j 
heavy  coated  paper.  A  gTeat  many  cheap  reproductions*}; 
of  works  of  art  have  been  scattered  over  the  country ;  this, 
however,  is  not  of  such  character.  ^ji 

FROM  MR.  MORGAN.— Following  is  an  extract  fromjji 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Morgan,  the  artist,  to  whom  one  of  the  re-gi 
productions  was  submitted :  sjj 
Montrose  Villa,  St.  Boniface  Eoad,  Tentok.  tg: 

"It  is  a  most  admirable  copy  of  my  original,  quite  one  of  a; 
the  most  satisfactory  reproductions  I  have  ever  had,  giving^; 
the  exact  drawing  and  color  and  the  touches  of  the  brush.  In  21 
some  senses  too  faithful,  as  it  brings  to  my  memory  the  diffi-j; 
cullies  of  getting  the  baby  boy  to  pose,  and  the  worry  of  the  * 
ducklings. 

filWCM  HUUnV  To  introduce  Farm  and  Home,  our  nation-* 
UIVlIi  HYVHIs  al  semimonthly  (which  already  has  a  cir-W 
— sasaxasa— a— — -  cuiation  ot  250,000),  into  thousand s * 
of  homes  where  it  is  not  now  taken,  we  will  send  '"TJXEX-ifi 
PECTED  TROUBLE,"  as  above  described,  on  the  follow- ig 
ing  terms:  The  regular  price  of  Farm  and  Home  is  50  cents i 
a  year,  but  for  a  limited  time  we  will  accept  subscriptions* 
from  the  time  tbev  are  received  until  January  1st,  1900,  'A\ 
for  only  20  cents  (in  silver,  stamps,  or  otherwise)  aiuljg 
without  further  charge  send  the  picture,  as  above  described,  jg 
by  mail  postpaid. 

Agents  and  Club  Raisers  Wanted.  Liberal  com-tji 
missions  for  good  work.  Illustrated  Premium  List  de- •}} 
scriptive  of  over  200  useful  articles,  Free  on  application,  ig 
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Address  all  orders  to 

FARM  AND  HOME, 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

e  feel  so  certain  of  our  ability  to  satisfy  you  both  as  to  quality  of 
ds  and  price  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  shij>  for  inspection,  guaran- 
teeing satisfaction.  We  are  further  justified  in  this  position  by  our  aft 
years  of  experience.  Could  anything  be  more  fair!1 

We  are  the  largeet  manufacturers 
of  vehiclesand  barneys  In  the  world 
gelling  to  the  connumer  exclusively.' 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

We  have  no  desire  to  increase  the  cost 
to  you  by  this  orother means;  hence  we 
eell  you  direct  from  our  factory  at 
wholesale  prices.  Wo  are  not  jobbers 

ordeaiers.  Wc  muke  ever}  thing  we  No.  14fi— Double  Spring 
■ell.  Largest  selection— 170  styles  of  Wapon Harness.  Price$50.75; 
vehicles,  65  styles  of  harness.  aflgood  as  retails  for  i  - 

SEND  FOR  LARGE  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,   w.  b.  Pratt,  Sec'y,   Elkhart,  Indiana. 

"      CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved. 
\ Guaranteed  nvo  years.  Write  at  once  lor  new  beautifully  Illustrated  2t  01 
"page  Catalogue  showing  latest  styles  in  large  variety,  from  a  $10  carl  to  \ 
the  most  stylisli  carriage.  Prices  in  plalu  flgures.  Testimonials  from 
"A"  Undo.  944   every  state.  Highest  awards  at  Worlds  Fairand  Atlauta  Exposition. 
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CHINESE  AGRICULTURE 

III.— IRRIGATION 

BY  WILLIAM  Ni  BREWSTER 

IS  America  irrigation  is  in  its  infancy; 
in  China  it  is  in  its  dotage.  Probably 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  never  saw  an  irrigated  field  larger 
than  a  domestic  garden.  In  China  every 
part  of  the  country  that  can  be  watered  by 
the  crude  methods  available  is  artificially 
supplied  with  water.  So  thoroughly  is  the 
value  of  irrigation  for  agriculture  under- 
stood by  the  Chinese  that  land  is  multiplied 
in  value  by  from  two  to  five  by  the  simple 
fact  that  it  can  be  irrigated  when  so  desired. 

Probably  one  reason  why  the  Mongolians 
appreciate  the  value  of  irrigated  lands  is  the 
fact  that  their  chief  cereal  is  rice ;  and  rice, 
or  "paddy"  fields  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  must  be  covered  with  from  one  to 
three  inches  of  water  from  planting-time 
until  harvest.  Evaporation  in  these  semi- 
tropical  countries  is  very  rapid,  and  the 
water  must  be  supplied  regularly  and  in 
large  quantities.  . 

But  all  the  other  crops  are  more  or  less 
irrigated  w  herever  possible.  Wheat  is  sown 
in  rows,  and  an  irrigated  ditch  six  inches 
deep  runs  the  length  of  the  field  every  three 
or  four  feet.  Sweet  potatoes,  beans,  pea- 
nuts, sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  that  arch- 
destroyer  of  the  Chinese  nation,  the  poppy, 
are  all  cultivated  in  the  same  way. 

The  methods  by  which  these  great  stretches 
of  country  are  covered  with  water  are,  in 
general,  the  same  that  are  being  followed 
in  the  arid  "West  of  America.  They  have 
their  aqueducts,  canals,  pools,  wells,  pumps. 
But  instead  of  great  works  of  engineering 
and  skilfully  made  machinery  for  lifting  the 
water  by  steam  or  by  wind  power  they  have 
comparatively  small  plants,  canals  and  pools, 
with  clumsy  pumps  worked  by  human 
strength,  shallow  wells  and  laborious  pro- 
cesses of  lifting  the  water.  In  irrigation,  as 
in  everything  else,  the  Chinese  seem  to  have 
early  learned  its  value  and  developed  it 
practically  to  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency 
and  then  stopped.  They  have  made  no  im- 
provements in  this  line  for  a  thousand  years, 


just  as  they  have  stood  still  in  every  other 
art  of  civilization. 

Wherever  possible  water  running  down 
hill  is  utilized  and  spread  out  upon  the  fields. 
The  hillsides,  and  even  the  mountains,  are 
terraced,  and  the  little  streams  running 
down  their  sides  are  utilized  from  their  very 
source.  This  terracing  of  all  sloping  ground 
is  one  of  the  features  of  Chinese  agriculture 


from  eight  to  sixteen  feet  long  and  six  to 
ten  inches  wide.  The  pump  has  a  bottom 
board,  but  no  lid.  It  is  placed  in  a  stream, 
canal  or  pond,  leaning  upon  the  bank  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  It 
is  worked  by  foot-power — from  one  to 
four  men  or  women  standing  at  the  top  on 
the  windlass,  leaning  upon  a  horizontal  bar 
and  stepping  from  one  round  spoke  to  the 
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that  strikes  the  traveler  as  most  curious. 
Every  field  is  level,  no  matter  how  steep  the 
slope.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  hold 
the  water ;  and  even  where  the  ground  is  not 
irrigated  the  fields  are  all  made  level  artific- 
ially if  not  so  naturally.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  evidences  of  the  skill  of  the  Chinese 
farmer.    Every  field  looks  like  a  garden. 

After  getting  down  into  the  valley  the 
stream  is  larger  and  it  is  utilized  upon 
a  correspondingly  larger  scale.  A  crude 
dam  is  thrown  across  it,  and  a  portion  of 
the  water  is  diverted  into  a  ditch  from  one 
to  four  feet  wide  and  half  as  deep,  and  the 
fields  below  upon  that  side  of  the  stream  are 
irrigated  from  it.  A  little  distance  below 
another  partial  dam  will  divert  water  into  a 
similar  ditch  upon 
the  opposite  side. 
The  water  thus  di- 
verted to  the  fields 
runs  over  them  and 
off  into  the  stream 
again,  except  what 
is  lost  by  evapora- 
tion. This  process 
is  continued  as  long 
as  possible ;  but  fin- 
ally the  stream  be- 
comes lower  than 
the  banks,  and  arti- 
ficial method  s  of 
lifting  the  water 
must  be  resorted  to. 

The  treadmill 
pump  is  the  most 
generally  used  ma- 
chine, and  a  very 
efficient  one  it  is, 
though  it  cannot  be 
classed  among  the 
labor-saving  ma- 
chines of  the  world. 
It  is  an  endless 
chain  of  wooden 
links,  each  link  hav- 
ing a  four-cornered 
disk  in  the  middle 
that  fits  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  long  box- 
like pump,  which  is 


other.  Water  is  raised  rapidly  and  in  large 
quantities  t(v  this  process,  hut  it  can  only 
be  lifted  from  six  to  ten  feet  at  a  time.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  two  working  lifting 
the  same  water  in  sections.  This  requires  at 
least  eight  persons,  and  the  expense  would 
seem  prohibitive  in  any  country  except 
China.  A  network  of  canals  spreads  over 
the  level  plains  of  China  everywhere,  and  in 
south  China,  at  least,  this  treadmill  pump 
is  used  almost  exclusively  to  lift  the  water 
from  them  to  the  fields  along  the  low  bank. 
But  these  are  the  favored  regions  where  land 
brings  the  highest  prices,  and  water  is  con- 
sidered to  be  easily  obtained  and  abundant. 
For  short  lifts  of  from  two  to  five  feet  they 
commonly  use  a  bucket  swung  by  two  per- 
sons with  ropes,  as 
shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

Small  pools  for 
catching  rain- 
water are  dug  in 
the  regions  away 
from  the  streams 
and  canals.  But 
these  are  seldom 
more  than  a  fourth 
of  an  acre  in  size, 
.and  oftener  less 
than  more.  In 
many  places  it 
would  be  easy  to 
throw  a  dam  across 
the  narrow  pass  of 
a  mountain  stream 
and  make  a  lake 
that  would  furnish 
abundant  water  for 
large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  valley  below 
without  labor  and 
with  certainty  of 
supply.  But  the 
Chinese  govern- 
ment does  not  con- 
sider such  things 
as  part  of  its  busi- 
ness. The  mag- 
istrates have  very 
short  terms  in  a 


place,  and  their  chief  thought  is  to  "make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines"— get  rich  as  quickly 
as  possible  before  another  one  is  appointed. 
As  to  the  people  organizing  companies  to 
carry  out  such  works,  they  are  too  suspic- 
ious of  each  other  and  know  each  other  too 
well  to  unite  to  build  irrigation  plants  upon 
a  large  scale.  However,  they  do  unite 
upon  a  comparat  ively  small  scale.  The  water 
rights  are  very  carefully  stated  in  the  deeds 
of  land,  and  they  take  their  turn  in  using 
water  from  small  supplies  like  wells  and 
ditches.  This  is  especially  true  in  times  of 
drought.  However,  when  the  supply  be- 
comes insufficient  for  all.  it  is  very  frequent- 
ly monopolized  by  the  most  powerful  family, 
elan  or  village,  and  the  weaker  driven  off. 
This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  village  fights, 
often  ending  in  bloodshed. 

The  old-fashioned  well-sweep  is  used 
where  there  are  no  streams  and  where 
water  can  be  reached  at  twenty  feet  or  less. 
Three  persons  drawing  water  from  a  well 
for  irrigation,  one  bucketful  at  a  time,  is  a 
sad  sight  to  the  foreigner.  But  to  the 
Chinaman  it  is  only  sad  when  he  cannot  get 
the  water  even  by  this  amount  of  labor. 
These  shallow  wells  soon  go  dry  in  a  drought. 
Then  the  people  often  sleep  beside  the  well, 
arising  every  two  or  three  hours  to  draw  the 
water  that  has  accumulated.  "Why  not  dig 
deeper?"  The  sweep  will  not  work  well 
over  twenty  feet,  and  the  Chinese  know 
nothing  about  suction-pumps.  Xor  do  they 
know  how  to  sink  a  well  into  the  sand. 
When  a  bed  of  sand  is  reached  they  stop. 
Even  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  wooden  easing 
they  have  not  thought  of.  I  have  priced 
farm  lands  three  hundred  yards  apart;  one 
price  at  $20  (gold)  an  acre,  the  other  at  $200, 
the  only  essential  difference  being  that  the 
first  was  say  thirty-five  feet  to  the  water  and 
the  second  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  That 
additional  lift  of  fifteen  feet  made  the  differ- 
ence in  price.  Some  time  American  wind- 
mill pumps  will  change  all  that ;  and  it  may 
not  be  very  long  in  the  future,  either. 

But  when  every  other  method  fails,  these 
patient  toilers  will  carrjr  water  all  day  long 
and  a  good  part  of  the  night  half  a  mile  or 
more  if  necessary  to  save  a  part  of  their  prec- 
ious crop.   It  means  starvation  if  it  is  lost. 
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There  is  not  much  occasion  for  alarm  on 
account  of  some  of  the  big  combina- 
tions that  have  been  formed  recently  in  this 
country,  except  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  invested  money  in  them.  The  active 
period  of  formation  of  big  speculative  com- 
binations is  likely  to  be  followed  soon  by  an 
active  period  of  collapse.  Combinations 
that  arbitrarily  advance  the  prices  of  their 
products,  with  the  view  of  making  enormous 
profits,  at  once  get  the  ill  will  of  their 
customers  and  invite  competition  strong 
enough  to  soon  pull  prices  down  to  or  below 
a  level  of  normal  profits.  Combinations  that 
increase  the  profits  of  the  business  by 
savings  in  production  and  distribution,  and 
not  by  arbitrarily  advancing  prices,  rest  on 
a  solid  basis,  and  will  endure  because  they 
will  be  supported  by  the  people. 


Testifying  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion at  Washington,  General  John  McNulta, 
receiver  of  the  whisky  trust,  explained  its 
collapse  by  the  fact  that  the  distillers  who 
went  into  the  combination  sold  their  trust 
certificates  and  built  new  distilleries,  it 
being  very  profitable  to  do  this,  because  the 
trust  had  put  up  the  price  of  its  products. 
So  many  new  distilleries  were  built  that  the 
trust  could  not  buy  them  all  up. 

"When  they  tried  to  control  the  market," 
said  Mr.  McNulta,  "they  tried  to  hold  up 
prices  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  that 
brought  about  the  competition.  In  the 
future  they  will  seek  to  control  the  market 
by  cheapening  the  cost  of  production.  That 
is  the  only  way  they  can  hold  the  market,  in 
my  opinion.  Had  the  trust  cheapened  the 
product  it  could  have  controlled  the  market." 


Writing  on  the  growth  of  monopoly  in 
English  industry,  H.  W.  Macrosty,  in 
the  March  "Contemporary  Review,"  says: 

"Single  amalgamations,  while  not  entirely 
excluding  competition,  control  the  screw, 
cotton,  thread,  salt,  alkali  and  india-rubber 
tire  industries.  In  other  cases  a  formal 
agreement  of  masters  fixes  prices ;  thus,  in 
the  hollow-ware  trade  (metal  utensils)  prices 
are  arranged  by  an  informal  ring  of  a  dozen 
Birmingham  firms.  Similarly  there  is  no 
open  market  in  antimony,  nickel,  mercury, 
lead  pipes,  fish  supply  and  petroleum.  Steel 


and  iron  rails  are  controlled  by  an  English 
rail  ring,  which  so  manages  matters  that  it 
is  undersold  by  American,  Belgian  and 
German  competitors.  All  the  largest  firms 
in  the  newspaper-making  industry  have  just 
consolidated  their  interests  into  one  large 
combination.  In  the  engineering  trades 
twenty-four  firms  have  a  subscribed  capital 
of  £14,245,000.  In  1897  Armstrong  &  Co. 
absorbed  Whitworth  &  Co.,  raising  their 
capital  to  £4,210.000  in  the  process.  Tickers 
A-  Co.,  the  armor-plate  manufacturers,  are 
another  example  of  a  very  large  amalgama- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1897  they  bought  up 
the  Naval  Construction  and  Armament 
Company,  and  later  they  acquired  the 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt  Guns  and  Ammunition 
Company.  Now  they  boast  of  being  the  only 
firm  capable  of  turning  out  a  battle-ship 
complete  in  every  respect.  The  most  note- 
worthy examples  of  combination,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Birmingham  staple 
trades  and  in  the  textile  industries. 


"We  thus  see  in  British  industry  a  steady 
movement  toward  combination  and  monop- 
oly, a  movement  which  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  competition,  and  therefore  not 
capable  of  being  prevented  or  undone  by 
law." 

The  following  cablegram,  from  General 
Otis,  was  received  in  Washington  on 
Dewey  day :  "MacArthur  strongly  recom- 
mends Colonel  Funston's  appointment  as 
brigadier-general  for  signal  skill  and  gallan- 
try crossing  Rio  Grande  river,  and  most  gal- 
lant services  since  commencement  of  war. 
I  urge  appointment.  Funston  able  as  leader 
of  men,  and  has  earned  recog- 
nition." 

And  forthwith  the  President 
made  Colonel  Funston,  of  the 
Twentieth  Kansas,  a  brig- 
adier-general of  United  States 
Volunteers. 

In  the  Philippine  campaign 
north  of  Manila  the  Twentieth 
Kansas  has  been  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  firing-lines,  re- 
peatedly covering  itself  with 
glory ;  and  Colonel  Fred  Funs- 
ton's  brilliant  successes  in 
carrying  out  original,  bold  and 
useful  plans  have  made  him 
pre-eminent  among  genuine 
heroes.  Thrice,  with  daring 
volunteers  from  his  regiment, 
he  crossed  rivers  in  the  face  of 
the  insurgents'  fire,  leading 
the  advance  of  the  American 
army,  the  crossing  of  the  Rio 
Grande  being  the  crowning 
achievement. 

"From  the  commencement  of 
the  war"  does  not  cover  the 
record  of  General  Funston's 
gallant  military  services.  Be- 
fore  the  Spanish- American 
war  began  he  had  already 
served  one  and  one  half  years 
with  the  Cuban  insurgents, 
having  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  came  out 
(a  scarred  veteran  of  twenty-three  battles) 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  of  artillery 
in  Garcia's  division  of  the  Cuban  army — the 
highest  rank  attained  by  an  American.  Cas- 
carro,  Desmayo,  Guimaro  and  Las  Tunas,  in 
Cuba,  will  be  remembered  with  Caloocan, 
Marilao,  Malolos  and  Calumpit,  in  Luzon. 


There  are  volumes  of  notable  experience 
and  daring  adventure  in  his  earlier  life  of 
farmer,  student,  teacher,  railroad  conductor, 
botanical  collector  and  explorer.  As  a 
reward  for  a  successful  trip  through  Mon- 
tana and  Dakota,  collecting  botanical  spec- 
imens for  a  government,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  party  sent  out  to  explore  Death 
Valley.  The  expedition  was  successful,  but 
he  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  permanent 
resident  of  that  terrible  desert.  In  the  gov- 
ernment service  he  made  two  famous  trips  to 
Alaska.  Over  snow,  ice  and  open  water :  over 
Chilkoot,  on  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  down 
the  Yukon  he  traveled,  in  all  V>(x>  miles— 
in  distance,  hardship,  danger  and  successful 
work  excelling  all  other  Alaskan  explorers. 

Of  this  true  American  hero  his  manhood 
belongs  to  his  country,  his  youth  to  Kansas, 
and  his  boyhood  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  born, 
at  New  Carlisle,  Clark  county,  in  1863. 


Ix  the  "North  American  Review"  for  May 
General  Miles,  writing  on  "The  War  With 
Spain,"  says: 

"On  March  10th  Congress  appropriated 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  for  national  defense. 
With  this  large  amount  the  executive  de- 
partment was  authorized  to  make  prepara- 


tions for  the  impending  war.  The  navy 
department  succeeded  in  securing  large 
quantities  of  munitions  of  war,  including  a 
considerable  number  of  rapid-fire  guns  and 
ammunition,  some  third  and  fourth  class 
vessels  and  quite  a  number  of  others  that 
were  used  as  an  auxiliary  force.  Yet  such 
priceless  jewels  are  the  modern  appliances 
of  war  that,  even  with  the  large  amount  of 
gold  available,  our  government  was  unable 
to  purchase  a  single  battle-ship,  a  first-class 
cruiser  or  a  modern  high-power  gun  of  the 
greatest  destructive  power.  It  requires  years 
to  build  these  great  engines  of  war,  and 
they  cannot  be  obtained  in  an  emergency. 


"On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  Congress 
declared  w  ar,  making  the  declaration  that 
war  had  existed  from  the  twenty-first  of 
April.  Congress  had  been  much  more 
generous  in  its  appropriations  for  the  navy 
than  for  the  army,  and  much  progress  had 
already  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
battle-ships  and  cruisers.  At  the  time  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  indeed,  the 
navy-  was  in  fairly  effective  condition,  except 
for  a  shortage  in  ammunition,  and  it  proved 
to  be  in  every  way  superior  to  the  Spanish 
navy.  The  magnificent  results  of  the  opera- 
tions and  the  splendid  record  of  the  navy 
during  the  war  were  eminently  satisfactory. 

"Although  for  many  years  Congress  had 
been  urged  to  make  appropriations  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  our  sea-coasts,  it  had 
been  so  tardy  in  doing  so  that  when  the  war 
broke  out  the  condition  of  our  coast  defenses 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  A  very  few  guns 
of  high  power  had  been  placed  in  position. 
It  is  true  that  much  work  was  in  progress, 


Brigadier-General  Frederick  Fcxstox 


but  it  takes  years  to  construct  guns  and  to 
build  emplacements  for  them,  so  that  at 
that  time  it  still  required  many  months  to 
accomplish  the  necessary  results.  Suddenly 
attacked  by  a  first-class  naval  power,  most 
of  our  seaports  would  have  been  practically 
defenseless. 

"The  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
was  doing  duty  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  where  for  many  years  it  had  paved 
the  way  for  the  advance  of  civilization,  and 
had  afforded  constant  protection  to  the 
citizens  on  the  frontier.  It  was,  as  far  as 
practicable,  well  trained  and  in  excellent 
condition.  It  was  fairly  well  armed  and 
equipped,  and  it  was  ready  for  any 
emergency,  its  officers  and  men  having  been 
hardened  by  service  and  training  in  the 
West.  It  w  as,  as  far  as  intelligence,  physical 
excellence,  discipline  and  devotion  to  duty 
are  concerned,  unexcelled  by  any  military 
body  of  equal  numbers  in  the  world.  Such 
a  force,  however,  was  not  even  sufficient 
to  have  properly  guarded  our  sea-coasts 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  a  strong  naval 
power. 

"The  militia,  composed  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  several  states,  was,  as  a  rule, 
inefficient,  and  as  a  body  could  practically 
be  disregarded.  Its  arms  and  equipment 
were  obsolete  and  unfit  for  use  by  troops 
fighting  an  army  properly  organized  and 
equipped.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try was  the  "  necessity  so  obvious  to  the 
people  for  legislation  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  regular  army,  as  well  as  of  the 
national  guard.  Small  arms  using  smokeless 
powder  had  been  manufactured  for  the  use 


of  the  regular  troops,  but  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  reserve  supply  of  these  arms  to 
equip  even  the  small  army  called  into  service 
at  the  time  of  its  mobilization.  Our  field- 
artillery,  our  siege-guns  and  all  our  heavier 
guns  were  constructed  for  and  used  black 
powder.  This,  in  time  of  action,  proved  to 
be  a  gTeat  disadvantage;  and,  in  fact,  the 
regiments  of  volunteers  which  were  present 
w  ith  our  army  in  Cuba  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  firing-line  on  account  of  the  obsolete 
firearms  with  which  they  were  armed,  while 
the  field-artillery  was  subject  to  the  same 
disadvantage.  Had  one  field-artillery  been 
of  modern  type,  using  smokeless  powder, 
there  is  no  question  that  its  proper  employ- 
ment would  have  produced  much  more  effec- 
tive results.  The  same  disadvantage  was 
experienced  by  the  navy  during  its  attack 
on  the  fortifications  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Bieo, 
when  the  smoke  from  the  guns  to  a  great 
extent  prevented  efficient  firing. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  an  army  of 
seventy-five  thousand  men  properly  equipped 
at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  w  ar,  peace 
could  have  been  secured  without  requiring 
a  single  volunteer  to  leave  the  country,  and 
thus  the  necessity  of  the  enormous  volunteer 
army,  and  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
incident  to  its  organization  and  maintenance, 
could  have  been  avoided.  In  fact,  only 
fifty-two  thousand  men  were  landed  on 
Spanish  soil  before  the  peace  protocol  was 
signed." 

Ix  ax  address  at  Philadelphia  last  month 
Wu  Ting  Fang,  minister  from  China  to 
the  United  States,  presented  the  Chinese 
side  of  the  Eastern  question.  Referring  to 
the  great  nation  upon  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  which  this  great  question  hinges, 
he  said: 

"It  is  madness  to  abate  one  particle  of  the 
issue,  and  declare  that  something  ought  to 
be  conceded  for  the  cause  of  peace,  to  pre- 
tend, as  do  some  Englishmen  already  weary 
of  the  strain,  that  Bussia  if  given  Northern 
China,  or  Constantinople,  or  a  port  on  the. 
Persian  gulf,  will  be  content.  She  is  not 
striving  for  portions,  but  for  the  whole  of 
Asia :  when  she  has  gained  this  she  knows, 
and  we  must  eventually  agree,  that  nothing 
human  can  resist  her.  Fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  America  has  just  discov- 
ered that  she  is  necessarily  involved  in  the>- 
affairs  of  Eastern  Asia :  that  she  has  a  stake 
in  common  there  with  others  whom  she  can 
already  undersell  in  distant  as  well  as  in 
domestic  markets :  that  her  business  compels 
her  to  join  in  the  work  of  reducing  bar- 
barians to  order  and  educating  them ;  finally, 
and  perhaps  most  fortunately  of  all  for  the 
present  crisis,  that  there  is  no  real  antag- 
onism between  the  mother-country  and  her 
once  rebellious  colony,  but  that  friendly  co- 
operation has  only  to  be  proffered  to  be 
eagerly  accepted.  When  we  realize  that  the 
menace  of  Russian  aggression  affects  not 
only  the  political  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
in  Asia,  but  the  free  exercise  of  those  high 
aspirations  which  are  vital  to  the  existence 
of  every  regenerate  people,  we  will  cease  to 
imagine  vain  fears  of  imperialism,  and 
assemble  the  utmost  strength  of  the  enlight- 
ened West  against  that  portentious  imperial- 
ism embodied  in  the  spirit  of  a  devouring 
and  devastating  East.  Finally,  when  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  to  secure  China  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  Russian  designs  for  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  empire,  that 
without  her  wealth  and  willing  hands  the 
Muscovite  can  never  become  master  of  a 
double  continent,  and  so  of  the  world,  we 
will  listen  before  it  is  too  late  to  the  Mace- 
donian cry  of  that  misgoverned  nation  to  go 
over  and  help  them." 

>»  i  <  «< 

Before  parting  with  Admiral  Dewey," 
says  Major  Younghusband  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  "I  asked  him  what  was  his  candid 
opinion,  taken  on  the  broadest  possible 
grounds,  as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  a 
permanent  occupation  of  the  Philippines  bj 
the  Americans.  After  thinking  carefully 
for  a  minute,  he  replied,  'I  do  honesth 
think  that  the  retention  of  these  island - 
would  be  the  wisest  course  to  pursue 
American  trade  is,  next  to  the  British,  tin' 
most  important  in  China  and  the  far  East, 
and  to  foster,  protect  and  increase  that  trade 
we  want  that  local  influence  in  these  waters 
which  actual  occupation  can  alone  insure.'" 


Ix  the  month  of  March  the  ordinary  re- 
ceipts of  the  government  from  all  sources 
—customs,  internal  and  miscellaneous— were 
over  $4o',000,000,  a  larger  amount  than  in  any 
previous  March  in  the  past  ten  years,  the 
nearest  being  S44,000,000  in  March,  1188. 
The  tariff  law  is  doing  what  was  expected  of 
it  by  its  framers. 
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ABOUT  RURAL 
A P PAIRS  tti&P- 


It  is  an  old  rule  that  tells 
Corn  Versus  Oats   us  to  gow  oatg  early_ 

Tlie  rule  seems  to  be  a  safe  one,  too,  as  oats 
sown  late  seldom  amount  to  much.  A  neigh- 
bor just  told  me  that  he  was  not  sowing 
much  oats  this  year.  We  have  had  only  a 
few  days  in  April  that  the  land  was  in  condi- 
tion for  working,  and  as  May  had  now  come 
he  thought  it  too  late  to  sow  oats.  "What 
are  you  going  to  sow?"  I  asked  him.  He  re- 
plied, "I  am  going  to  plant  corn  on  my  oat 
land."  "But  if  the  land  is  too  poor  to 
raise  good  corn,  what  then  ?"  I  asked.  The 
answer  he  made  to  that  might  he  used  as  a 
text  for  a  sermon  in  good  cultivation.  He 
said,  "On  any  land  that  will  raise  a  fair  crop 
of  oats  I  can  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn.  I 
cannot  coax  the  oats.  It  is  different  with  the 
corn.  After  the  planting  I  can  keep  the  cul- 
tivator going  and  make  the  corn  grow  right 
along.  With  the  oats  I  am  done  after  the 
planting.  The  soil  may  crust  over  and  get 
quite  hard,  and  I  cannot  help  myself.  It  is 
not  practicable  to  loosen  up  the  crust  again. 
So  altogether  I  rather  take  my  chances  on 
the  corn  than  on  the  oats.  And  as  for  land 
that  is  too  poor  to  raise  a  fair  crop  of  corn,  it 
is  also  too  poor  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  oats, 
and  we  better  give  it  a  rest  or  try  to  improve 
it  by  putting  it  in  clover,  etc. 


Mutual  Life  Insurance 


We  do  not  always 


practise  what  we 
preach.  I  have  frequently  warned  against 
overconfidenee  in  the  so-called  mutual  ben- 
efit organizations.  These  institutions  are 
founded  on  a  wrong  principle,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  last.  They  have  no  reserve  fund 
and  collect  the  money  needed  to  pay  the 
amounts  as  they  come  due  at  the  death  of 
members  by  assessments.  While  the  organ- 
ization is  young  and  deaths  only  of  rather 
rare  occurrence  everything  is  all  right.  But 
after  a  few  years  the  number  of  deaths,  and 
consequently  of  assessments,  increases  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  finally  the  calls  for  assess- 
ments come  so  often  that  the  remaining 
members  get  sick  of  it  and  withdraw.  That, 
of  course,  means  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
organization.  I  know  of  only  one  of  these 
associations  that  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty 
years.  Yet,  knowing  all  these  facts,  I  still 
belong  to  one  of  them.  It  is  one  of  those 
fraternal  orders,  and  the  fraternal  features 
of  it  are  just  what  I  like  and  what  keeps  me 
a  member.  The  members  meet  two  or  three 
times  a  month,  and  thus  a  feeling  of  friend- 
liness and  fraternity  is  maintained.  I  believe 
that  it  does  farmers  and  others  all  sorts  of 
good  if  they  come  together  once  in  awhile  to 
talk  over  matters,  exchange  views  and  ex- 
periences, •etc.  I  am  interested  in  this  in- 
surance plan  only  to  the  extent  of  $1, 000, 
and  the  monthly  expense  is  a  trifle  over  $2. 
It  is  worth  all  it  costs,  simply  for  the  oppor- 
tunity if  affords  us  to  have  an  occasional 
meeting  and  neighborly  chat.  The  scheme, 
of  course,  is  not  without  value  as  a  means  of 
temporary  life  insurance.  We  insure  against 
Are,  and  hope  and  expect  that  we  will  not 
see  the  need  of  calling  on  the  company  for 
payment  of  the  insurance  money.  Why  not 
insure  the  family  against  need  in  case  of  an 
untimely  death? 


Building  and 
Loan  Associations 


has  been  lost.  The  successful  associations 
are  the  local  ones.  In  this  village  there  are 
four  which  have  been  running  for  years, 
some  of  them  not  less  than  twenty  years. 
All  are  prosperous.  There  has  never  been 
any  trouble  with  them,  and  they  furnish  a 
good  investment  for  those  who  desire  to  save 
money  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  acquire 
title  to  a  home.  The}-,  unlike  the  kind  al- 
luded to  by  our  reader,  pay  very  small  sal- 
aries, generally  only  one  to  the  secretary, 
who  does  the  bulk  of  the  work.  Two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  is  the  maximum  of 
those." 

This  is  good  advice.  One  of  the  local 
concerns  has  been  in  existence  in  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  for  many  years,  and  it  has 
given  satisfaction  to  all  connected  with  it. 
The  only  salaried  officer  of  the  association 
is  a  lady  secretary,  who  receives  good  pay 
for  the  good  work  she  is  doing.  The  other 
concerns  of  which  I  used  to  hold  shares 
paid  and  are  still  paying  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  expenses ;  that  is, 
for  office  rent  in  the  city  and  for  salaries.  I 
withdrew  from  all  except  one  in  Buffalo, 
simply  because  they  were  too  far  away  from 
me  to  suit  me.  I  remained  a  shareholder  in 
the  one  in  Buffalo  because  I  can  look  after  it 
myself,  and  in  consideration  of  the  promise 
to  make  loans  in  my  vicinity  for  the  purpose 
of  building  houses  that  seem  to  be  much 
needed  just  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  as- 
sociations of  this  kind,  if  well  conducted,  are 
a  blessing  to  the  small  shareholder.  They 
induce  or  compel  people  to  save  money  that 
in  all  likelihood  would  otherwise  be  spent. 
But  don't  go  to  institutions  at  a  distance. 
Look  up  the  standing  of  the  local  concerns, 
and  then  "patronize  home  trade." 

T.  Greiser. 


it — they  have  adopted,  and  they  stick  to  it 
because  it  is  their  "rule."  In  all  tilling 
operations  one  should  be  governed  by  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  not  by  rules.  A 
method  that  is  just  right  one  season  may  be 
all  wrong  the  next.  In  an  ordinary  season 
and  in  a  dry  season  corn  should  not  be  "laid 
by"  until  it  is  too  high  to  cultivate  con- 
veniently. The  object  should  be  to  leave 
the  surface-soil  mellow  to  a  depth  of  about 
three  inches.  Then  the  plants  shade  the 
ground,  and  it  remains  moist  and  loose  until 
the  crop  is  made. 


Cultivating  Corn 


I  am  also  a  member  of 
one  building  and  loan 
association,  and  I  have 
belonged  to  several  others  of  them.  These 
institutions  can  be,  and  in  many  instances 
are,  decidedly  meritorious.  If  they  are 
properly,  that  is,  honestly  and  economically, 
managed  they  will  help  people  of  limited 
income  to  save  some  money  in  time.  Un- 
fortunately, the  primary  object  of  some  of 
these  institutions  seems  to  be  to  provide  fat 
places  for  a  set  of  officers.  Their  agents  go 
out  and  tell  the  people  those  wonderful 
stories  about  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  stockholders  can  accumulate 
moneys  etc.  The  bait  usually  takes,  and  the 
promoters  coming  into  a  new  place  seldom 
fail  to  enroll  quite  a  list  of  stockholders  who 
will  pay  their  monthly  dues  for  awhile  and 
then  withdraw,  of  course,  at  a  loss.  The 
"Xew  York  Farmer,"  in  reply  to  a  question 
about  the  standing  of  one  of  these  associ- 
ations, said  editorially : 
*  *  # 

"Well,  to  be  frank,  we  advise  him  to  let  it 
severely  alone.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
bulk  of  associations  like  the  one  he  alludes 
to,  doing  a  general  instead  of  a  local  business, 
have  failed,  and  most  of  the  money  invested 


Cover  Crop 
After  Corn 


Whether  it  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  the  soil  to  sow  rye 
or  some  similar  crop  at  the 
last  cultivation  is  something  our  experiment 
stations  should  proceed  at  once  to  determine. 
Thousands  of  farmers  would  like  to  know 
whether  they  could  improve  their  soil  by 
seeding  it  with  some  plant  that  will  cover  it 
when  the  corn  is  cut  off,  and  what  plant  is 
most  suitable  for  that  purpose.  In  some  of 
the  southern  states  cow-peas  are  sown 
among  the  corn,  to  be  plowed  under  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  those  who  practise  this 
method  seem  to  think  highly  of  it.  One 
farmer  in  Tennessee  writes  me  that  he  is 
making  an  experiment  along  this  fine  this 
season.  He  is  planting  his  corn  in  rows  six 
feet  apart,  then  when  the  corn  is  five  or 
six  weeks  old  he  will  drill  a  row  of  cow-peas 
between  the  rows  of  corn.  This  will  give 
the  corn  time  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
peas,  while  the  latter  can  be  cultivated  once 
or  twice  before  the  corn  is  "laid  by." 


Clover  After  Corn 


Clover  was  badly  win- 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Said  one  of  the  most 
successful  corn-growers 
I  know:  "I  never  knew  of  a  field  of  corn 
that  was  cultivated  too  much.  I  have  seen 
them  cultivated  too  deeply  or  when  too  wet, 
but  never  too  much.  I  never  cultivate  the 
ground  when  wet,  if  I  can  avoid  it ;  but  if 
the  season  is  a  wet  one  I  cultivate,  and  keep 
cultivating  if  the  soil  is  not  too  soft  for  the 
horses  to  travel  on.  .  I  am  well  aware  that 
most  soils  will  bake  quickly  and  become 
cloddy  if  plowed  or  cultivated  when  wet; 
but  if  the  surface  is  stirred  constantly  it 
gets  no  chance  to  bake  or  form  into  clods. 
If  the  season  is  wet  I  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  keep  the  cultivators  going  whenever 
the  horses  can  get  over  the  ground,  and  if 
the  season  proves  dry  I  give  the  cultivators 
no  rest  as  long  as  the  bow  will  pass  over  the 
plants.  I  have  several  times  found  it  paid 
to  cultivate  with  a  single  horse  and  a 
shallow-running  cultivator  after  the  plants 
were  too  high  to  pass  under  the  bow  of  a 
double  cultivator.  When  the  soil  is  wet  it 
needs  stirring  constantly  to  aerate  it  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  packed  or  sodden. 
When  dry  the  surface  needs  constant  stirring 
to  prevent  the  moisture  in  the  subsoil  from 
escaping." 

*  *  * 

In  a  wet  season  the  roots  of  the  corn-plant 
do  not  run  deep,  but  extend  far  on  either 
side,  filling  the  upper  six  inches  of  soil  with 
the  fine  threads  that  feed  the  plant.  In  a 
dry  season  these  fine,  thread-like  roots  are 
not  found  near  the  surface,  but  in  the  sub- 
soil wherever  there  is  moisture.  So  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  teeth  of  a  cultivator  may  be 
run  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  in  a  dry  season 
without  injuring  the  roots  in  the  least, 
while  if  run  at  that  depth  in  a  wet  season 
most  of  the  feeding-roots  would  be  cut  off, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  plant.  I  agree  with 
the  farmer  quoted  above  that  corn  should  be 
cultivated  constantly  from  the  time  it  ap- 
pears until  it  is  at  least  two  feet  high.  In  a 
wet  season  the  cultivator  should  be  run  as 
often  as  possible  until  the  plant  is  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  high,  when  it  would  be 
best  to  substitute  harrow  teeth  for  cultivator 
shovels.  An  examination  of  the  soil  occa- 
sionally will  show  whether  cultivation 
should  be  continued  and  how  deep  the  teeth 
should  be  run.  If  the  upper  soil  is  filled 
with  feeding-roots  cultivation  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  If  the  roots  are  well  down 
in  the  soil  cultivation  should  be  continued 
until  the  plants  are  twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches  high. 

Some  farmers  "lay  corn  by ;"  that  is,  cease 
cultivating  when  it  is  about  fifteen  inches 
in  height.   This  is  a  rule— with  no  sense  in 


ter-killed  throughout 
the  middle  West,  and  much  of  the  land  is 
being  plowed  for  corn.  I  never  saw  soil 
turn  over  and  pulverize  better,  and  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  yield  a  heavy  crop. 
This  will  about  offset  the  decreased  yield, 
on  account  of  poor  seed,  among  the 
"average"  farmers,  so  we  can  count  on  a 
"full"  crop.  Several  farmers  who  are  plant- 
ing corn  on  this  clover  land  have  written  me 
that  they  intend  to  keep  this  land  perfectly 
clear  of  weeds  and  cultivate  it  as  level  as 
possible,  and  in  July  or  August  sow  clover- 
seed  among  the  corn.  They  expect  to  cut  the 


Hydraulic  Bam 

corn  off  as  soon  as  ripe  enough,  so  that  the 
young  clover  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  grow 
and  take  firm  hold  on  the  soil  before  winter 
sets  in.  Two  have  said  that  they  intend 
to  husk  out  the  corn  and  leave  the  stalks  to 
hold  snow  and  aid  in  protecting  the  young 
clover. 

*  *  * 

All  of  these  men  wish  to  know  what  I 
think  of  the  plan.  Much  depends  on  the 
season.  If  the  soil  is  damp  when  the  seed 
is  sown,  and  the  corn  stands  up  straight 
enough  to  admit  of  running  a  corn-harrow 
between  the  rows  to  cover  the  seed,  it  will 
sprout  quickly  and  the  plants  will  make 
some  growth  before  the  corn  is  ripe.  When 
the  corn  is  about  ripe  and  the  leaves  wither, 
the  clover,  if  not  killed  by  a  late  summer 
drought,  will  make  rapid  growth  and  form 
good  plants  by  winter.  I  said  much  depends 
on  the  season ;  in  fact,  all  depends  on  the 
season.  There  must  be  enough  moisture  in 
the  soil  to  sprout  the  seed  and  to  keep  the 
plants  alive  until  the  corn  ceases  to  grow. 
After  that  they  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  is  work  for  the  experiment  stations.  It 
is  too  costly  for  the  ordinary  farmer  to 
experiment  extensively  in  this  matter. 
Clover-seed  is  expensive,  and  when  the 
farmer  sows  it  he  wants  to  be  reasonably 
certain  that  it  will  grow  and  make  a  good 
stand. 


Hay  Implements 


As  it  is  not  far  from  hay- 


ing-time, it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  look  over  the  implements  and 
see  what  repairs,  if  any,  are  needed,  and  jot 
them  down  in  your  book.  Is  the  mower  in 
good  condition,  all  bolts  tight,  sickles  sharp, 


and  a  few  extra  sections  on  hand  ?  How  is 
the  rake?  Go  over  the  bolts  of  all  these 
implements  and  see  that  they  are  tight.  Is 
the  hay-fork  and  carrier  in  good  shape,  with 
plenty  of  grease  and  oil  ready  to  be  used 
when  needed?  What  about  the  hay-racks? 
Do  they  need  any  nails  or  new  bolts?  Is 
there  plenty  of  rope,  forks,  etc.,  on  hand? 
These  things  should  all  be  looked  after  now, 
while  there  are  $1.50-a-day  men  standing 
about  waiting.  Get  everything  ready  to 
push  things,  then  push! 

i. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

Perhaps  of  all  inventions  for  the  pumping 
of  water  there  is  none  more  useful  and  yet 
so  little  known  as  the  hydraulic  ram.  'Where 
conditions  are  favorable  it  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  least  expensive  machine  that 
can  be  used.  A  steam-engine,  in  addition  to 
its  cost,  demands  fuel  and  the  time  of  an 
attendant:  a  gasolene  or  a  hot-air  engine 
almost  entirely  eliminates  the  latter  and 
greatly  reduces  the  former;  a  windmill  is 
effective  only  when  there  is  a  breeze ;  none 
of  these  can  be  run  at  night  without  some 
risk  unless  tended.  The  ram,  however,  obvi- 
ates all  these  difficulties.  It  will  run  with- 
out any  attention  day  or  night,  without  fuel, 
without  wind,  without  cost  for  repairs.  All 
it  demands  is  a  fall  from  the  source  of  its 
water-supply. 

The  principles  upon  which  it  works  are  as 
follows :  When  the  flow  of  a  stream  from  a 
water-pipe  is  suddenly  stopped  there  is  a 
sharp  click  or  blow  in  the  pipe.  This  is  due 
to  the  sudden  change  from  motion  to  rest  of 
the  water.  The  force  is  often  great  enough 
to  burst  even  large  wrought-iron  pipes.  This 
force  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  ram,  which 
consists  of  two  valves,  B  and  C,  and  an 
air-chamber,  A.  In  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration D  is  the  flowing  water  to  be  stopped 
suddenly  by  the  valve  C,  and  E  is  the  water 
that  is  forced  up  to  the  house  or  barn  tank. 
When  the  ram  is  started  the  valve  C  is  pushed 
clown  and  the  stream  D  allowed  to  escape,  as 
shown  by  the  arrows.  Soon,  however,  the  cur- 
rent becomes  so  strong  that  it  lifts  the  valve 
and  closes  the  opening.  The  force  thus  gen- 
erated opens  the  valve  B,  and  a  quantity  of 
water  rushes  into  the  chamber  A ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  here  becomes  equal  to  that  in 
the  pipe  D,  the  valve  B  closes  and  the  air 
in  the  chamber  forces  the  water  out  at  E. 
At  the  same  time  valve  C  falls  of  its  own 
weight,  and  the  operation  is  repeated,  valves 
C  and  B  alternately  opening  and  closing. 

So  much  for  the  principles,  now  for  the 
practice.  It  will  be  useless  to  set  up  a  ram 
unless  there  be  a  reservoir  or  a  stream  to  tap 
at  some  height  above  it.  Without  a  fall  the 
ram  will  be  worthless  as  a  pump.  The 
greater  the  height  of  this  reservoir  the  great- 
er will  be  the  height  to  which  the  water  can 
be  forced.  Thus,  theoretically,  one  fifth  of 
the  water  that  flows  through  the  channel 
could^e  raised  to  five  times  the  height  of  the 
fall.  In  practice  where  friction  and  other 
impediments  must  be  overcome  the  quantit3" 
is  less,  and  so  is  the  height  to  which  it  can 
be  forced.  A  five-foot  fall  has  been  found 
to  raise  one  gallon  out  of  seven  to  a  height 
of  twenty-five  feet,  and  half  a  gallon  to  double 
that  height,  the  remainder  running  away  as 
waste.  A  ten-foot  fall  will  double  these  fig- 
ures, and  send  half  a  gallon  one  hundred 
feet,  or  a  quarter  of  a  gallon  two  hundred 
feet  to  the  tank.  These  figures  are  still 
further  reduced  by  the  sizes  of  the  supply 
and  the  discharge  pipes,  D  and  E,  and  by 
bends  and  angles  in  them.  The  straighter 
they  can  be  made  the  better. 

It  may  look  like  an  immense  waste  of  water 
to  get  so  little  forced  to  the  tank.  But  this 
machine  is  always  at  work,  and  in  actual 
practice  usually  the  tank  will  be  running 
over  in  the  morning  if  the  ram  has  run  all 
night,  at  least  that  is  the  writer's  experience 
with  a  tank  that  supplied  a  large  modern 
house  with  a  large  garden,  greenhouse  and 
stable  for  both  horses  and  cattle. 

In  closing  it  may  be  remarked  that  large 
rams  weighing  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  may  sometimes 
refuse  to  work  even  where  all  the  conditions 
above  mentioned  were  favorable.  It  will 
then  generally  be  found  that  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  insufficient  air  in  the  air- 
chamber  to  force  the  water  through  the  dis- 
charge-pipe to  the  tank.  This  may  be 
remedied,  as  a  rule,  by  boring  a  tiny  hole 
in  the  pipe  D.  Air  will  enter  when  the  water 
is  flowing  rapidly,  and  will  pass  to  the  air- 
chamber  in  large  enough  quantity  to  be 
entirely  effective. 

Two  rams  with  which  the  writer  is  well 
acquainted  have  been  the  sole  supplying 
pumps  of  the  establishment  above  referred  to 
and  a  large  slaughter-house  for  fifteen  and 
ten  years  respectively,  and  have  cost  nothing 
in  the  way  of  repairs  save  only  new  valves 
upon  two  occasions.  M.  G.  KAins. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Early  Cc:t  Clover.— Timothy  hay, 
corn  stover  and  similar  feeding-stuffs 
require  an  addition  of  considerable 
muscle-forming  grain  to  form  a  good 
ration  for  stock.  They  are  lacking  in  the 
element  necessary  to  build  up  the  muscles, 
to  form  milk  or  to  make  growth.  Clover  that 
stands  until  the  heads  are  nearly  dead,  and 
that  is  burned  in  curing  so  that  the  leaves 
are  wasted,  makes  a  hay  also  deficient  in  this 
element  that  is  lacking  in  so  many  American 
feeding-stuffs  and  that  is  costly  in  the  foods 
placed  upon  the  market  for  the  balancing  of 
rations,  such  as,  for  instance,  gluten-meal, 
etc.  But  analysis  shows,  and  experience  of 
many  farmers  have  proven,  that  clover  at 
time  of  blooming  contains  a  large  amount 
of  this  muscle-forming  material,  and  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  bulk  of  the  food  animals 
would  thrive  upon  it  without  addition  of  any 
grain.  Early  cut  clover  hay,  made  in  the 
right  way,  is  so  rich  that  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  grain  is  needed  in  combina- 
tion with  it.  When  this  fact  is  pretty  well 
known  it  would  seem  that  no  urging  would 
be  needed  to  make  early  cutting  a  nearly 
universal  practice,  but  it  is  probably  true 
that  not  one  fourth  of  the  clover-hay  crop  is 
harvested  on  time.  One  reason  is  that  cur- 
ing takes  less  time  and  labor  when  the  clover 
is  riper.  The  harvest  comes  at  a  busy  time, 
when  spring  crops  need  cultivation.  But  one 
should  plan  for  cutting  clover  on  time  just 
as  he  plans  to  plant  corn  on  time.  The  too 
common  delay  in  this  matter  is  costly  to 
farmers.  If  the  weather  permits,  the  clover 
should  be  cut  when  in  full  bloom  and  before 
more  than  a  sprinkling  of  heads  have  turned 
brown,  even  if  cultivation  of  corn  must  be 
neglected.  The  crop  that  has  been  produced 
should  be  saved  when  its  value  is  greatest. 


Some  Details.— Last  summer  was  very 
wet  in  several  of  our  north-central  states, 
and  a  wet  midsummer  causes  the  seed  of 
"White  Top"  (.Erigeron  annus)  to  germinate. 
This  weed  is  in  the  clover-fields  this  summer, 
and  soon  shoots  above  the  clover  in  bloom. 
It  becomes  very  woody  as  it  reaches  maturity. 
Early  cutting  of  clover-fields  containing  much 
White  Top  is  desirable. 

The  old  adage  that  we  should  "make  hay 
when  the  sun  shines"  was  never  applicable 
in  the  case  of  clover.  Make  hay  while  the 
wind  blows  is  much  better.  The  leaves  are 
thin,  and  burn  to  a  crisp  in  the  sun  before 
there  is  any  curing  of  the  stem.  If  the  sun 
does  shine,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  cure  in 
the  windrow  and  cock.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  show  any  erispness  rake 
the  clover.  Some  farmers  succeed  well  in 
curing  in  the  mow,  placing  large  quantities 
in  close  and  deep  mows.  The  method  is 
risky  with  small  amounts  or  open  mows. 
But  curing  in  windrows  and  cock  gives  a 
choice  quality  of  hay. 

The  lifetime  of  a  mower,  no  matter  what 
the  "make,"  depends  much  upon  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  knife.  A  keen  sickle  saves  the 
mower  and  the  team. 

Early  cutting  nearly  insures  a  good  second 
crop.  If  the  first  crop  is  left  until  fully  ripe, 
many  plants  die  and  the  others  often  suffer 
from  the  heat  and  drought,  so  that  a  light 
second  growth  is  made. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  presence  of 
bumblebees  is  essential  to  the  fertilization 
of  the  plants  and  formation  of  seed.  I  have 
seen  a  pretty  full  crop  of  seed  in  the  first 
growth  when  no  bumblebees  were  present. 
But  it  is  doubtless  true  that  these  bees  aid  in 
distributing  the  pollen,  and  that  the  crop  of 
seed  would  often  be  light  if  the  bees  were 
absent. 

*  *  * 

Repairs  for  Machinery.— The  farmer 
has  two  or  three  well-founded  grievances 
against  many  manufacturers  of  farm  imple- 
ments, and  it  may  pay  to  give  them  a  little 
public  discussion.  The  first  one,  and  by  far 
the  most  vexatious,  is  the  failure  to  furnish 
the  owner  of  an  old  machine  with  the  exact 
counterpart  of  casting  or  other  repair  wanted. 
I  do  not  claim  that  all  manufacturers  are 
careless  in  this  respect,  but  very  many  are. 
They  are  continually  changing  some  parts  of 
the  machine  they  make,  presumably  for  the 
reason  that  the  change  will  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  the  owner 
of  an  old  machine  finds  that  repairs  do  not 
fit,  no  matter  how  carefully  he  gives  the 
order.  In  some  instances  five  years  are  suf- 
ficient to  throw  everything  into  confusion. 
The  casting  or  other  repair  comes,  true  to  the 
number  and  letter  it  may  be,  but  changed  just 
sufficiently  in  form  to  make  a  misfit. 


Another  grievance  is  the  cost  of  repairs. 
The  machine  is  sold  cheap  enough,  if  sold 
for  cash,  but  the  repairs  are  usually  out- 
rageously high-priced.  The  manufacturer 
knows  that  when  his  machine  is  placed  he 
has  a  grip  on  the  owner  and  can  charge 
what  he  pleases.  It  is  true  that  parties  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  making  and  sell- 
ing duplicates  of  parts  of  most  standard 
machines,  offering  their  wares  at  a  lower 
price,  but  these  goods  I  never  order  because 
the  fit  and  quality  of  goods  are  not  usually 
the  best.  The  company  that  makes  and  sells 
an  implement  should  be  ready  to  furnish  re- 
pairs for  that  implement  whenever  needed, 
no  matter  how  long  a  careful  man  may  be 
able  to  make  the  implement  work,  and  the 
repairs  should  be  furnished  at  fair  prices. 
The  present  system  of  doing  business  is 
almost  exasperating. 


Summer  Forage  Crops.— There  is  time 
after  the  first  of  June  to  grow  either  drilled 
corn  or  millet  for  fall  and  winter  feed,  and 
either  of  these  produce  a  large  amount  of 
feed.  I  prefer  the  corn  for  feeding,  but  the 
niiUet  leaves  the  land  in  time  for  good  prep- 
aration of  a  seed-bed  for  fall  grain  and  grass, 
while  late-planted  corn  must  stand  until 
frost  threatens.  An  early  variety  of  corn, 
drilled  in  rows  three  and  one  half  feet  apart, 
with  kernels  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
produces  a  big  amount  of  rich  feed  to  the 
acre.  Notwithstanding  this  thick  seeding, 
many  stalks  will  make  good  ears  that  should 
be  husked,  and  there  is  left  a  sufficient 
amount  of  small  ears  to  make  the  feed  worth 
more  a  ton  than  hay,  while  the  amount  an 
acre  exceeds  that  of  grass-land.  It  does  not 
pay  to  plan  for  feeding  clear  timothy  hay  to 
any  stock,  unless  it  be  road-horses  and  others 
at  hard  work,  when  fodder-corn  can  be  grown. 
Convert  the  timothy  hay  into  cash  whenever 
the  price  is  fairly  good,  and  grow  fodder-corn 
to  supplement  the  clover  and  mixed  hay. 
Millet  also  produces  a  large  amount  of  feed  to 
the  acre,  and  the  quality  is  satisfactory  if  the 
harvesting  is  done  in  time.  For  cows  and 
young  stuff  on  fall  pastures  nothing  is  better 
than  Mammoth  sweet  corn.  It  can  be  planted 
early  in  June,  and  choice  feed  produced  for 
feeding  when  pastures  become  short  in  the 
fall.  Stowell's  Evergreen  is  also  a  good 
variety,  but  the  Mammoth  is  preferable  for 
feeding  purposes.  David. 
4. 

PATENTED  POULTRY  APPLIANCES 

Under  the  classified  head,  entitled  "Poul- 
try Culture,"  in  the  United  States  patent 
office  are  to  be  found  all  the  patents  relating 
to  the  care  of  poultry.  There  are  upward 
of  five  hundred  patents  in  this  class,  com- 
prising incubators,  brooders,  coops,  nests, 
feeding  and  watering  devices,  and  appli- 
ances to  correct  bad  habits  or  vices  in  poul- 
try. Many  ingenious  devices  are  to  be  seen 
in  this  class  of  inventions :  in  fact,  any 
device,  appliance  or  contrivance  which  has 
a  persuasive  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  hen 
must  of  necessity  be  ingenious. 

There  is  a  patented  device  known  in  the 
patent  office  as  the  "hen-pusher."  Much 
has  been  said  and  printed  about  this  patent, 
and  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  grotesque 
and  useless  invention,  lacking  in  merit  and 
utility.  The  patent  has  been  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at  by  the  examiners  and  others. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  invention  is 


Fig.  i.— Hen-pusher 

ingenious,  meritorious,  useful.  There  may 
be  something  funny  about  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing such  a  device  to  a  hen,  but  it  doubtless 
serves  its  purpose  in  a  very  efficient  manner. 
The  device  is  shown  by  Fig.  1,  reproduced 
from  the  inventor's  original  drawing. 

In  order  to  prevent  poultry  from  scratch- 
ing up  flower-beds  and  garden  seed  a  piece 
of  wire  is  bent  upon  itself  centrally  to  form 
a  loop  to  pass  around  the  leg  of  the  hen,  and 
the  two  ends  extend  out  backward  to  trail 
on  the  ground.  When  the  hen  raises  her 


right  foot  to  scratch,  the  ends  of  the  wire 
strike  the  ground  and  push  her  forward.  If 
she  insists  in  scratching,  the  fetter  will  push 
her  out  of  the  yard,  and  she  will  then  have 
to  make  her  wray  back  by  trailing  the  fetter. 
It  may  be  funny,  but  it  works. 

A  little  wire  clip,  designed  to  prevent 
"feather-pulling,"  is  made  the  subject  of 
another  patent.  The  device  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  2.  A  piece  of  spring  wire  is  bent  to 
form  a  bow  to  rest  on  top  of  the  hen's  bill. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  clip  are  inserted  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  fowl,  and  the  spring  action 
of  the  wire  holds  the  clip  in  place.  The  two 
members  of  the  wire  between  the  bow  and 
the  ends  are  bent  toward  each  other  to  enter 
the  mouth  of  the  fowl  at  the  sides  of  the 
bill.  The  clip  ren- 
ders the  bird's  bill 
inoperative  to  pull 
out  a  feather,  as  the 
grip  is  very  insecure 
and  the  feather  will 
slip  through  the 
mandibles.  This  de- 
vice is  only  intended 
to  be  used  upon  the 
fowl  long  enough  to 
correct  the  habit  of 
feather-pulling,  and 
it  is  said  by  the  in- 
ventor to  take  but  a  few  days  to  destroy 
this  vice. 

To  prevent  hens  from  sitting  is  a  subject 
which  the  inventor  has  given  some  attention. 
Bill  Nye  once  said  that  the  man  who  could 
cure  a  hen  of  her  burning  passion  to  sit 
deserved  a  monument.  He  also  said  that  he 
once  set  a  hen  on  a  white  door-knob  and 
raised  a  country  villa. 

Quite  an  ingenious  device,  and  one  which 
appears  to  be  practicable,  is  shown  by  Fig.  3. 
This  invention  consists  of  a  hoodwink,  or 
blindfold,  to  be  applied  to  the  hen  to  prevent 


Fig.  2.— axti-feather- 
pcller 


her  from  flying  upward  to  a  nest.  The  blind- 
fold is  made  of  soft  leather,  and  is  so  con- 
structed and  applied  that  the  hen  is  permitted 
to  look  downward  in  order  to  f  eed.but  cannot 
look  upward.  The  inventor  says  in  his  spec- 
ification :  "When  a  hen  is  provided  with  one 
of  these  improvedhoods  she  can  see  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left  nor  upward,  and  she 
is  thus  prevented  from  flying  to  any  elevated 
position.  All  nests  in  the  modern  construc- 
tion of  heneries  are  located  at  an  elevation 
from  the  ground,  and  as  a  fowl  will  not  fly 
in  a  direction  in  which  it  cannot  at  first 
look,  the  hen  will  be  prevented  from  flying 
up  into  the  nest.  This  device  will  also  pre- 
vent fowls  from  flying  over  fences  and  into 
gardens  and  the  like.         E.  P.  Bvsyea. 


TUBERCULOSIS  OF  CATTLE 

Two  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
tuberculosis  existed  in  the  herd  of  over  a 
hundred  pure-bred  cattle  of  different  breeds 
belonging  to  the  Ohio  experiment  station. 
A  supply  of  tuberculin  was  procured  from 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  by  its  aid  some  forty 
head  of  cattle  were  separated  out  as  being 
tuberculous.  Several  of  these  cattle  have 
died  and  their  autopsies  have  verified  the 
tuberculin  diagnosis.  Finally,  a  public 
slaughter  was  held  on  April  11th,  in  which 
the  remainder  were  killed  and  carefully 
examined,  veterinarians  being  present  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  for  that  purpose.  This 
test  showed  conclusively  that  this  disease 
works  so  slowly,  and  the  tuberculin  test  is 
so  delicate,  that  if  the  cattle  are  taken  in 
hand  as  soon  as  it  indicates  the  approach  of 
the  disease,  they  may  be  fattened  and  con- 
verted into  beef  long  before  it  has  progressed 
so  far  as  to  have  had  any  unwholesome  ef- 
fect upon  the  meat. 

The  disease  apparently  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance, in  most  cases,  in  some  of  the 
glands,  especially  those  of  the  throat,  and  it 
may  be  months  or  even  years  before  it  has 
so  far  advanced  that  any  one  but  an  expert 


would  be  able  to  detect  it,  even  in  post- 
mortem examinations,  while  it  may  be  a 
much  longer  time  before  it  can  be  discovered 
by  physical  tests  alone. 

During  this  period  the  animal  seems  to  be, 
and  is,  in  perfect  health,  except  for  the 
small  organs  affected.  It  seldom  or  never 
coughs ;  it  eats  well,  and  takes  on  fat  readily. 

If,  now,  the  animal  be  put  into  the  f atten- 
ing-pen  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  are 
shown  by  the  tuberculin  test,  it  may  be  fat- 
tened and  converted  into  beef  long  before 
the  disease  has  become  so  generalized  as  to 
affect  the  meat  in  any  way. 

It  is  this  slow  progress  of  tuberculosis 
that  causes  many  farmers  and  stockmen  to 
fail  to  recognize  the  danger  which  lurks  in  it. 
The  Ohio  station's  investigations  confirm 
those  made  elsewhere  in  showing  that  there 
is  almost  no  hope  of  recovery  after  an  animal 
is  once  attacked.  It  may  live  for  years,  at 
first  apparently  in  the  most  perfect  health, 
but  later  on  gradually  becoming  so  full  of 
the  disease  that  tubercles  and  abscesses  are 
found  in  the  lungs,  liver  and  all  the  princi- 
pal glands.  The  animal  may  keep  a  good  appe- 
tite and  remain  fat  while  all  this  destruction 
is  going  on  within,  and  the  farmer  may  thus 
find  that  an  apparently  fine  animal  is  full  of 
the  seeds  of  infection,  which  it  is  scattering 
among  other  animals  of  the  herd,  and  when 
it  is  finally  supposed  to  be  ready  for  beef  it  is 
found  to  be  only  ready  for  the  fertilizer  tanks. 

Or  the  disease,  after  hanging  in  apparent 
abeyance  for  months  or  years,  may  finally 
take  an  abrupt  course  downward,  the  an- 
imal may  waste  away  to  a  skeleton,  and  at 
last  die. 

The  station  has  lost  numerous  cattle  by 
both  these  routes,  and  it  was  finally  decided 
to  give  an  object-lesson  in  a  public  slaughter. 
'At  this  slaughter  animals  were  killed  which 
had  shown  the  infection  nearly  two  years 
previously,  and  some  of  which  were  found 
to  be  badly  diseased,  though  still  in  fine 
condition  as  to  flesh,  while  others  were 
killed  which  had  only  recently  reacted  to 
the  test,  and  in  which  it  required  the  most 
careful  search  of  the  skilled  veterinarian  to 
find  a  few  tubercles  on  some  of  the  pharyn- 
geal or  mesenteric  glands.  That  these  would 
have  eventually  gone  the  way  of  those  more 
generally  affected  those  who  for  two  years 
have  watched  the  steady  progress  of  this  dis- 
ease in  the  splendid  herd  possessed  by  the 
station  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  but 
at  the  stage  at  which  they  were  killed  the 
meat,  and  even  such  organs  as  the  liver,  whieh 
is  one  of  the  earliest  to  become  infected  in 
this  disease,  were  still  perfectly  sound. 

Xow,  the  great  lesson  of  this  slaughter— a 
lesson  which  the  station  has  learned  at  the 
cost  of  twenty  or  more  fine  animals,  which 
have  finally  died  or  have  been  condemned 
to  the  fertilizer  tanks  when  they  might  have 
been  turned  to  better  use,  because  they 
seemed  to  the  eye  to  belie  the  verdict  of  the 
tuberculin  test— that  is,  they  were  in  such 
apparently  perfect  health  that  we  could  not 
believe  that  the  disease  had  fastened  its 
fangs  upon  their  vitals— is  this:  that  if  this 
test  is  employed  as  often  as  once  in  six 
months,  and  cattle  which  reacted  to  it  are 
separated  out  and  fattened,  they  may  be 
converted  into  wholesome  meat ;  whereas,  if 
this  is  not  done,  the  final  end  must  be  the 
total  destruction  of  all  their  value.  Of 
course,  the  farmer  or  dairyman  who  would 
free  his  premises  from  this  disease  must 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  stalls  which  have 
held  tuberculous  animals,  and  must  allow 
no  such  animals  to  be  brought  upon  his  prem- 
ises. That  it  is  possible,  by  such  measures, 
to  maintain  a  herd  in  freedom  from  tubercu- 
losis is  proved  by  the  multitude  of  untainted 
herds  to  be  found  all  over  the  country. 

To  make  the  tuberculin  test  requires,  of 
course,  some  skill  and  special  apparatus. 
The  temperature  of  the  animal  is  first  taken 
by  means  of  a  clinical  thermometer,  several 
tests  being  made  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  hours.  The  tuberculin  is  then  injected 
beneath  the  skin  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe,  this  injection  having  usually  been 
made  about  ten  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  Ohio 
station's  experiments.  Then  beginning  at 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  temper- 
ature is  again  taken  throughout  the  day,  at 
intervals  of  two  hours.  If  the  temperature 
gradually  rises  to  a  point  at  least  two  degrees 
higher  than  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
day  before,  or  two  and  one  half  to  three  de- 
grees above  the  average,  then  the  animal 
may  be  pronounced  tuberculous.  If  the  test 
has  been  properly  made,  avoiding  such 
sources  of  error  as  the  periods  of  sexual 
heat,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tuberculin 
diagnosis  is  almost  infallible. 

Usually  it  will  be  best  to  employ  a  profes- 
sional veterinarian  to  make  the  test,  but  it 
is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  intelligent 
and  moderately  skillful  person. 

Chas.  E.  Thobxe. 
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NOTES  FROM 
iARDEN  and  FIELD 


Use  of  Meekee  Uabeow. — People 
who  have  only  nice  gravelly  loams 
or  sandy  soils  to  work,  and  who 
can  get  the  surface  as  fine  and 
smooth  as  is  necessary  by  using  the  com- 
mon drag  or  smoothing-harrow,  and  never 
care  to  use  roller  or  disk  pulverizer,  can 
have  no  idea  what  a  lot  of  work  is  re- 
quired to  properly  pulverize  some  of  our 
more  clayey  soils.  After  plowing  we  have 
to  roll,  harrow  with  the  disk  or  spring-tooth 
harrow,  then  roll  and  harrow  again,  and 
maybe  repeat  a  number  of  times,  and  finally 
have  plenty  of  lumps  left  on  or  near  the 
surface.  For  garden  work  or  for  potato- 
growing  the  plan  known  as  "working  the 
soil  on  both  sides"  will  often  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  To  work  the  soil  in 
this  thorough  manner,  I  try  to  get  the  sur- 
face, after  plowing,  as  finely  pulverized  as 
can  be  done  with  all  our  improved  tools,  and 
when  that  is  done  and  the  soil  apparently  in 
the  very  best  shape  for  planting,  I  turn 
this  mellow  soil  down  again  with  the  plow, 
and  bring  up  the  lumps  from  the  lower  half 
of  the  plowed  layer.  Then  I  go  to  work 
and  do  the  whole  over  again,  trying  to  get 
again  as  fine  a  surface  as  possible.  This 
takes  lots  of  work,  but  it  secures  a  seed-bed 
that  is  mellow  and  nearly  free  from  lumps 
clear  down  to  the  subsoil.  One  of  the  tools 
that  I  seldom  fail  to  have  used  for  finishing 
off  a  piece  of  ground  so  as  to  make  it  the 
very  perfection  of  smoothness  is  the  Meeker 
disk-harrow.  This  tool  was  originally  de- 
vised for  garden  purposes.  I  use  it  now 
as  much  in  farming  as  in  gardening  opera- 
tions. For  instance,  if  I  have  no  roller 
handy  to  finish  off  a  piece  after  sowing  with 
grain,  I  run  over  it  with  the  Meeker,  and 
thus  leave  it  almost  as  smooth  as  a  floor  and 
in  best  condition  for  the  use  of  the  reaper 
and  binder  at  harvest-time.  I  often  use  the 
same  tool,  also,  for  smoothing  and  cultivating 
potato-patches  after  planting.  In  short,  I 
think  more  highly  of  the  Meeker  harrow  the 
longer  I  use  it,  and  I  really  would  not  wish 
to  have  to  do  without  it  in  my  farming  and 
gardening  operations. 

Cabbage  Enemies.— "With  the  exception 
of  a  few  worms  no  insect  enemies  come  on 
my  late  cabbages  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
do  much  damage.  And  I  can  easily  get 
rid  of  the  green  worm  by  applying  some 
dusty  material  (preferably  tobacco-dust)  to 
my  plants.  The  experiment  station,  at 
Geneva,  N.  T.,  has  recently  issued  a  popular 
bulletin  on  "combating  cabbage  pests," 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  cab- 
bage-grower of  the  country  who  is  in  any 
way  puzzled  how  to  manage  the  enemies 
that  attack  his  cabbages.  The  bulletin  treats 
especially  on  fighting  the  green  worm  and 
the  cabbage-looper.  The  latter  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  serious  pest  at  the  South  and 
as  far  north  as  Long  Island.  The  bulletin, 
in  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  treating  cab- 
bages with  insecticides  because  of  the 
crowding  together  of  the  leaves  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  surfaces,  says:  "Any 
dry  powder  will  adhere  only  in  occasional 
spots  upon  the  leaves,  will  generally  collect 
along  veins  and  midrib,  which  are  not 
usually  eaten  by  the  worms,  and  be  washed 
off  by  the  first  light  rain.  This  character- 
istic of  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  foliage, 
with  the  overlapping  broods  of  both  cab- 
bage-worm and  cabbage-looper,  and  the 
retiring  habit,  activity  and  careful  feeding 
of  the  latter,  make  it  necessary  in  working 
against  them  to  select  an  insecticide  that 
will  stay  where  it  is  put,  and  that  will  carry 
sufficient  poison  to  kill  the  loopers  even 
though  they  eat  but  a  small  quantity.  The 
application  must  be  made  so  thoroughly 
that  every  spot  of  surface  will  be  protected, 
and  the  treatment  repeated  at  least  once  to 
insure  destruction  of  the  newly  hatched 
worms." 

Resin-lime  Mixtuee.— As  the  best  poi- 
son-carrier to  secure  uniform'  distribution 
and  perfect  adhesion  the  bulletin  recom- 
mends the  poisoned  resin-lime  mixture, 
which  is  made  as  follows:  For  the  stock 
solution  take  pulverized  resin,  five  pounds ; 
concentrated  lye,  one  pound ;  fish-oil,  or  any 
cheap  animal  oil  except  tallow,  one  pint; 
water,  five  gallons.  It  takes  about  two 
hours  to  prepare  this  mixture.  Place  the 
oil,  resin  and  one  gallon  of  hot  water  in 
an  iron  kettle,  and  heat  until  the  resin  is 
softened.  Then  carefully  add  the  solution 
of  concentrated  lye  (made  according  to  the 
formula  for  making  hard  soap  given  on  the 
can).   Stir  thoroughly.   Next  add  four  more 


gallons  of  hot  water  and  allow  the  whole 
mass  to  boil  until  the  mixture  will  unite 
with  cold  water,  making  a  clear,  amber- 
colored  liquid.  When  through  boiling,  if 
there  is  not  five  gallons  of  the  mixture  add 
enough  water  to  make  that  quantity.  Now 
this  is  your  stock  solution.  When  you  get 
ready  to-  spray  you  have  to  dilute  this  as 
follows:  To  one  part  of  the  mixture  add 
sixteen  parts  of  water  and  three  parts  milk 
of  lime,  or  whitewash  (made  by  slaking  a 
quantity  of  lime  of  best  quality  and  adding 
enough  water  to  make  a  thin  whitewash). 
Then  add  Paris  green  or  other  arsenites,  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  every  eighty  gal- 
lons of  the  diluted  mixture.  The  resin-lime 
mixture  should  be  prepared  only  as  fast  as 
wanted  for  immediate  use.  If  allowed  to 
stand  it  will  soon  settle.  Never  add  the 
milk  of  lime  to  the  undiluted  resin  mixture. 
If  you  do  a  heavy  precipitate  will  be  formed- 
which  not  only  settles  rapidly,  but  also  is 
liable  to  gum  up  the  valves  and  the  plunger 
of  the  pump  and  to  clog  the  nozzles  of  the 
spraying  outfit. 

Dangeb  in  Using  Aesenites.— The 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  Paris  green  and 
other  arsenities  is  not  without  good  reason. 
These  poisons  are  dangerous  and  deadly. 
It  will  not  do  to  spray  these  poisonous 
mixtures  indiscriminately  on  cabbages,  cau- 
liflowers and  lettuces  in  any  stage  of  devel- 
opment. There  is,  of  course,  less  danger 
with  cabbages  than  with  the  other  crops 
mentioned.  The  mixture  cannot  possibly 
get  inside  of  a  solid  head;  yet  the  outside 
leaves  are  frequently  fed  to  cattle  or  other 
domestic  stock.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  avoid 
using  these  poisons  on  anything  we  want  to 
eat  if  we  can  accomplish  the  same  object  in 
other  ways.  At  any  rate  do  not  make  such 
applications  after  the  cabbage-heads  are 
nearly  full  grown.  With  cauliflowers  we 
will  have  to  be  very  much  more  careful. 
Poisons  should  not  be  used  in  any  form 
after  the  heads  have  even  begun  to  form. 
On  such  things  as  lettuce  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  use  poisons  at  all. 

*  *  * 

The  Hableqtjin  Cabbage-bug. —A 
reader  in  Oceana,  W.  Va.,  writes  that  three 
or  four  years  ago  a  new  bug  made  its 
appearance  in  their  gardens.  First  it  only 
attacked  the  mustard,  and  then  it  began  to 
feed  on  cabbages,  and  the  people  are  about 
helpless  against  the  new  foe.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  the  harlequin  cabbage-bug,  a  great 
pest  in  the  South,  and  one  of  which  here  at 
the  North  we  know  very  little.  Mustard  is 
its  favorite  food-plant,  and  the  only  thing 
that  is  yet  suggested  to  get  rid  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  seems  practical  and  effective,  is  the 
plan  of  planting  mustard  as  bait,  and  then 
spray  the  plants  when  infested  with  the 
bugs  with  pure  kerosene,  thus  destroying 
both  the  bugs  and  the  plants.  Another 
batch  of  mustard  should  have  been  provided 
in  the  meantime  to  catch  the  stragglers. 
There  is  only  one  more  precaution  that 
should  be  mentioned ;  namely,  to  destroy  all 
old  cabbage-leaves,  stumps  and  all  other 
rubbish  in  the  cabbage-patch  promptly  after 
the  cabbage  season.  With  this  rubbish  you 
will  most  likely  also  destroy  the  bulk  of  the 
old  fellows  that  have  picked  this  rubbish 
out  as  a  good  place  to  winter  over  until  the 
beginning  of  spring  propagation  and  opera- 
tions. 

*  »  * 

Aesenites  foe  the  Potato-bug.— The 
same  reader  also  asks  me  to  tell  him  what 
remedy  I  use  for  the  potato-beetles  and  their 
broods.  I  still  stick  to  Paris  green,  although 
I  am  yet  hopeful  of  finding  among  the  newer 
preparations  (such  as  green  arsenite,  arse- 
nate of  lead,  etc.)  one  as  good  that  will  remain 
longer  and  better  in  suspension  in  water,  or 
perhaps  even  become  dissolved  in  it.  Per- 
haps it  is  of  less  consequence  to  me  what 
arsenite  I  use,  since  I  spray  my  potatoes 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  anyway,  and  it 
is  only  a  small  matter  to  add  a  pound  of 
Paris  green  to  from  fifty  to  eighty  gallons 
of  the  spray  mixture,  and  thus  have  it  effec- 
tive for  insect  as  well  as  fungus  enemies. 

*  *  * 

If  you  do  not  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
you  can  get  one  of  the  modern  powder-guns 
that  distributes  the  dry  Paris  green  so  uni- 
formly and  so  economically  that  a  pound  of 
it  can  be  applied  over  an  acre  of.  potato-vines 
in  little  time  and  with  an  assurance  of 
getting  rid  of  the  bugs  in  short  order. 
Wherever  flea-beetles  and  blights  abound, 
however,  by  all  means  resort  to  spraying 
with  the  poisoned  Bordeaux  mixture.  The 
flea-beetles,  although  they  cannot  be  poi- 
soned with  Paris  green,  do  not  like  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  usually  will  seek 
some  patch  that  has  not  been  treated. 

T.  Geeinee. 


ORCHARD 
FAND  SMALL  FRUIT*! 

CONDUCTED/ BY"  SAMUEL,  B.  GREEN 

WHAT  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  LOOKS  LIKE 

Within  a  month  I  have  received  nearly  a 
dozen  specimens,  each  of  which  the  sender 
has  thought  was  very  likely  the  San  Jose 
scale,  but  not  one  of  these  specimens  was 
this  scale.  In  one  case  the  specimen  sent 
was  covered  with  sears  made  by  the  buffalo 
tree-hopper,  and  was  entirely  free  from  any 
scale-insect,  but  the  sender  was  quite  sure 
he  had  found  the  very  injurious  San  Jose 
scale.  It  should  be  more  generally  known 
that  we  have  had  for  many  years  a  large 
number  of  different  kinds  of  scale-insects 
infesting  our  orchards  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Some  of  them  are  quite  in- 
jurious, as  in  the  case  of  the  "oyster-shell 
bark-louse,"  while  others,  like  the  scurfy 
scale,  cause  very  little  trouble.  The  San 
Jose  scale  is  quite  distinct  from  most  of  our 
other  scale-insects.  It  is  so  very  small  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  clearly  made  out  without  a 
lens.  It  is  grayish  in  color,  and  round,  with 
a  clearly  defined  nipple  in  the  center,  and  this 
nipple  is  its  characteristic  feature.  There 
is  one  other  species  which  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  San  Jose  scale  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  distinguished  from  it,  even  by  a 
skilled  entomologist,  but  it  is  not  common. 

APPLE-TREE  CANKER 

By  apple-tree  canker  is  meant  a  diseased 
condition  occasionally  seen  on  the  larger 
branches  of  apple-trees,  which  causes  the 
bark  to  turn  black  and  then  peel  off,  leaving 
a  dark  wound  which  gradually  increases  in 
size.  It  often  starts  at  the  point  where  a 
limb  has  been  cut  off,  or  in  the  rough  bark. 
Recent  investigations  seem  to  show  that  it 
is  caused  by  a  fungous  disease  that  is  quite 
easily  controlled.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended is  to  cut  off  and  burn  the  diseased 
portion,  then  spray  the  tree  with  a  strong 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  before  the  buds  start, 
and  afterwards  apply  Bordeaux  mixture  as 
recommended  for  scab-fungus.  Spraying  as 
here  directed  also  serves  to  keep  all  the 
moss  and  lichen  off  of  the  bark. 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Winter-Killed  Raspberry-vines.— J  W. 

T.,  Tieonderoga,  N.  Y.  The  blackcap  canes  you 
send  appear  to  be  dead,  and  I  think  it  due  entirely 
to  the  severe  winter  just  past.  They  are  nearly 
free  from  anthracnose. 

Blight  on  Dewberry. — F.  C.  E.,  Holmes- 
ville,  Ontario.  The  Lucretia  dewberry  is  a  fickle 
thing  in  many  locations.  The  only  real  satis- 
factory crop  I  ever  had  of  it  was  in  the  very  dry 
season  of  1894,  when  our  common  blackberries 
were  a  failure,  and  I  have  grown  them  for  more 
than  ten  years.  I  think  that  the  blight  to  which 
you  refer  can  be  kept  in  check  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  before  the  leaves  unfold,  and 
once  or  twice  thereafter. 

Burbank's  New  Plnms.-P.  P.  "W.,  Chester 
Valley,  Pa.  The  Climax,  Sultan  and  Bartlett 
plums  have  hardly  been  olfered  to  the  public,  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  form  of  scions  only.  I 
think  they  all  have  considerable  of  the  Japan 
plum  in  their  parentage,  which  makes  me  doubt- 
ful about  their  value  for  general  planting  in  the 
northern  states,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
will  prove  sufficiently  hardy  for  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  magnificent  fruits. 

Late  in  Leafing  Out.— J.  W.  G.,  Fairbank, 
Canada.  I  think  the  trees  that  are  not  starting 
well  must  have  been  injured  by  the  past  very  severe 
winter,  and  will  probably  sprout  from  the  trunk  or 
larger  branches.  The  application  of  wood  ashes 
would  have  done  no  injury  even  if  you  had  put  it 
on  several  inches  thick.  There  is  no  use  in  giving 
them  any  manure  until  they  start,  for  it  is  more 
liable  to  do  harm  than  good  to  trees  that  are 
injured  until  they  start  into  growth.  It  is  a  good 
plan  with  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  not  to  feed 
them  heavily  when  they  are  weak. 

Pluin-curculio.— H.  M.,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 
Your  plums  probably  fall  because  they  are  stung 
by  curculio.  This  is  a  little  black-snout  beetle 
that  lays  its  eggs  in  the  fruit  soon  after  the  flowers 
have  fallen.  The  remedy  is  to  commence  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  fall  and  go  over  the  trees  daily  and 
jar  them  and  gather  the  insects,  which  a  very 
slight  jarring  displaces  in  the  hours  of  the  early 
morning.  Before  jarring  sheets  should  be  spread 
out  under  the  tree.  If  jarred  once  a  day  so  long 
as  any  curculio  are  found  the  remedy  is  very 
effectual.  The  beetles  dissemble  death  when 
shaken  off,  and  are  easily  gathered. 

Black-knot.— G.  L.  A.,  East  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 
The  black-knot  is  caused  by  a  fungous  disease 
that  spreads  by  means  of  spores  from  one  plum- 
tree  to  another.  Some  kinds  are  much  more 
liable  to  its  injuries  than  others,  and  the  Damson  is 
one  of  these.  The  best  treatment  is  the  cutting  off 
and  burning  of  the  diseased  branches,  and  the  trees 
themselves  when  the  latter  are  badly  diseased, 
and  spraying  the  trees  at  least  once  early  each 
spring  with  thick  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  keeps 


the  disease  from  entering.  Nothing  much  would 
be  gained  by  grafting  with  some  other  kind,  as 
the  disease  might  injure  them  or  enter  the  stock 
below  the  graft.  In  several  states  there  is  a  law 
that  permits  of  the  authorities  destroying  trees 
infected  with  this  disease.  If  the  knots  are  kept 
cut  off  the  disease  will  not  increase  much;  but  to 
be  most  effectual  everyone  should  cut  them  off,  as 
a  few  diseased  trees  may  infect  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood. 

Time  to  Ont  Trees  to  Prevent  Sprout- 
ing.— F.  M.  B.,  Smileyville,  Mo.  Just  at  the  close 
of  the  most  rapid  growth  of  the  season  is  the  time 
when  trees  that  are  cut  are  least  liable  to  sprout. 
This  will  be  about  the  twenty-eighth  of  June. 
The  trees  store  up  food  in  the  trunk  branches, 
twigs  and  roots  during  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
which  material  starts  the  growth  of  spring;  but 
this  is  largely  used  up  by  the  first  of  July,  so  that 
if  trees  are  cut  then  they  have  little  or  no  food 
stored  up  to  start  new  buds.  However,  some 
trees,  as  willows  and  poplars,  will  sprout  a  little 
when  cut  at  the  time  recommended,  but  the 
sprouts  will  be  weak  and  easily  killed. 

Camel-crickets—  Peach-borer.— J.  C.  P., 
Morantown,  Kan.  The  so-called  cocoon  which 
you  send  is  not  a  cocoon  at  all,  but  a  cluster  of 
the  eggs  of  the  praying-mantis,  known  also  as 
rearhorses  and  camel-crickets,  which  is  a  comical- 
looking  insect  with  a  very  peculiar  elongated 
front  portion  to  its  body.  Its  eggs  are  laid  in 
peculiar  clusters  on  twigs,  fences,  etc.  These 
insects  are  carnivorous,  and  feed  on  other  insects, 
and  eveD  eat  each  other,  and  are  great  fighters. 
Their  method  of  warfare  is  to  take  advantage  of 
their  resemblance  to  sticks,  leaves,  etc.,  and  lie  in 
wait  for  prey,  and  when  they  find  it  they  pounce 

onto  it  very  quickly.  A  beneficial  insect.  The 

other  insect  which  you-inclose  is  a  peach-borer. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  dig  them  out  early  in  the 
spring  and  again  in  September. 

White  Grnb  in  Strawberry-bed.— H.  B. 
S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  There  is  no  practical  remedy 
for  the  white  grub  that  can  be  applied  to  the  soil. 
They  live  chiefly  among  grass-roots,  and  when  a 
sod  is  broken  up  they  feed  on  the  roots  of  what- 
ever is  planted  in  it.  On  this  account  strawberries 
should  not  be  planted  on  land  that  has  been  in  sod 
until  at  least  two  years  have  elapsed.  Sometimes 
the  grub-worms  will  work  out  from  the  sod-land 
where  it  comes  near  to  land  that  is  planted  to 
strawberries,  but  generally  the  white  grubs  that 
are  hurtful  to  strawberry-plants  were  in  the  soil 
wbvn  the  plants  were  set  out.  In  my  practice  I 
occasionally  lose  a  few  plants  from  this  insect, 
but  if  I  see  a  strawberry-plant  wilting  without 
cause  I  often  lift  it  gently  with  a  spade,  take  out 
the  white  grub  at  its  root  and  reset  at  once,  and 
the  plants  recover. 

Scurfy  Scale — Bnflalo  Tree-hopper.— W. 

J.  H.,  Elmwood,  111.  The  white,  flake-like  scale 
on  the  twigs  you  inclose  is  known  as  scurfy  scale, 
and  is  not  specially  injurious.  The  remedy  for 
it  is  spraying  with  strong  whale-oil  soap-suds  ; 

or  strong  kerosene  emulsion.  The  circular 

punches  in  the  bark  of  the  other  specimen  are  the 
result  of  wounds  made  by  the  buffalo  tree-hopper 
when  it  laid  its  eggs  under  the  bark.  This  insect 
is  a  funny-looking  triangular  affair  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  wood  of  several  different  hard-wooded 
plants,  including  the  apple  and  maple.  These 
hatch  into  very  peculiar-looking  larvae  which  live 
by  sucking  the  juice  of  trees.  As  a  sucking  insect 
it  is  not  very  injurious,  but  its  injury  is  chiefly 
due  to  its  habit  of  puncturing  holes  in  the  stems 
of  trees  when  it  lays  its  eggs.  The  only  remedy 
is  confined  to  jarring  off  the  larvae  onto  oiled 
sheets. 

Brown-rot  on  Plums  —  Ammoniacal 
Carbonate  of  Copper. — H.  H.  B.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.  The  cherries  are  probably  injured  by  the 
common  brown-rot  of  the  plum  and  cherry, 
known  as  the  monilia.  This  disease  is  especially 
injurious  in  moist,  warm  weather,  and  often 
causes  serious  loss  to  plums  and  cherries.  The 
proper  treatment  is  to  spray  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  and  then  use 
two  or  three  applications  of  ammoniacal  carbon- 
ate of  copper.  Bordeaux  mixture  would  prevent 
the  fruit  from  rotting,  but  it  would  stain  the  fruit 
if  used  after  it  was  of  large  size,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  best  to  use  some  clear  solution,  such 
as  carbonate  of  copper.  The  formula  for  Bor- 
deaux mixture  has  so  often  been  given  that  there 

is  probably  no  need  to  do  so  again.  Ammoniacal 

carbonate  of  copper  is  made  as  follows:  Am- 
monia (twenty-six  degrees  Beaume).  three  pfnts; 
water,  forty-five  gallons.  Dilute  the  ammonia 
with  two  gallons  of  water  and  the  copper  carbon- 
ate will  dissolve  quicker. 

Leaf-rollers.— E.  F.  D.,  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 
The  leaf-roller  which  you  refer  to  as  injuring  your 
maple-trees  has  been  reported  as  doing  much 
injury  in  a  few  sections  to  maple  and  box-elder 
trees.  The  worm  which  causes  this  injury  is  a 
small  green  caterpillar  about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  which  commences  its  work  in  June, 
soon  after  the  leaves  are  nearly  full  grown.  It 
draws  the  edges  of  the  leaves  together  and  feeds 
inside  of  the  leaf.  When  frightened  it  drops  by  a 
long  silken  thread  and  remains  suspended  by  it  in 
midair  until  danger  is  passed,  when  it  ascends  by 
a  hand-over-hand  motion  to  its  resting-place  in 
the  folded  leaf.  It  has  been  so  abundant  in  places 
as  to  strip  off  all  the  leaves.  The  worms  pupate 
in  June,  and  the  moths  emerge  soon  after.  These 
are  from  three  fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
breadth  when  the  wings  are  fully  expanded.  The 
fore  wings  are  brownish  yellow  and  the  hind 
wings  light  yellow  in  color.  The  eggs  were  laid 
about  the  first  of  July,  in  clusters,  on  the  rough 
bark  of  the  trees,  and  not  on  the  smooth  twigs, 
and  are  nicely  protected  by  a  glue-like  material 
and  by  the  down  from  the  moth.  These  hatch 
the  following  season.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
thoroughly  spray  the  foliage  with  Paris  green 
just  before  the  caterpillars  commence  their  work, 
and  again  before  the  leaf-rolling  process  is  very 
far  advanced.  The  Paris  green  should  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  160  gallons  of  water.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  whitewash  very  thoroughly 
the  trunk  and  main  branches  of  infected  trees,  so 
that  the  eggs  will  not  hatch,  or  the  young  will  be 
prevented  from  reaching  the  foliage.  "Where  this 
pest  occurs  in  villages  or  cities  the  authorities 
should  take  prompt  action  to  subdue  it  and  pre- 
vent its  spread. 
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Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey 


HOW  TO  FEED 

The  most  difficult  question  to  answer 
is,  "How  much  food  shall  one  give  ?" 
When  we  consider  that  no  two  fowls 
have  the  same  appetites  or  eat  the 
same  quantity  of  food  the  question  is  not 
one  easily  answered.  Four  ounces  of  solid 
food  has  been  given  as  an  estimate  for  a  hen 
for  one  day,  which  is  intended  not  only  for 
the  supply  of  eggs,  but  for  nourishment  and 
repair  of  waste  tissue.  A  hen  not  laying 
requires  less.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in 
the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  several 
breeds,  and  that  which  will  prove  successful 
with  some  fails  with  others.  Leghorns, 
when  laying,  may  be  fed  as  much  as  they 
will  eat,  and  they  will  seldom  become  too 
fat,  but  the  Brahmas  cannot  be  so  treated. 
As  was  stated  in  a  former  number,  a  hen 
seldom  begins  to  sit  until  she  becomes  very 
fat,  and  it  is  this  peculiarity  of  the  non- 
sitting  breeds  (inaptitude  to  fatten)  that 
induces  them  to  refrain  from  sitting. 

The  great  difficulty  in  feeding  is  to  know 
what  to  give.  The  two  principal  materials 
are  nitrogen  (for  flesh,  albumen,  etc.)  and 
.carbon  (for  fat).  The  nitrogenous  foods  are 
meat,  beans,  clover  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  grains.  The  carbonaceous  foods  are 
corn,  fat  meat,  grease,  rice,  etc.  If  a  hen  is 
fat  she  needs  no  food  excelling  in  fat. 
Hence,  finely  cut  clover  hay,  scalded,  given 
in  the  morning,  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
meat  in  winter,  is  better  for  egg  production 
than  grains.  If  a  hen  is  poor  give  some 
grain  at  night.  All  foods,  however,  contain 
fat,  and  also  some  nitrogen.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  more  quiet  and  slug- 
gish the  disposition  the  less  corn  or  heating 
food  is  required.  A  laying  hen  should  never 
be  fat,  for  the  accumulation  of  fat  is  in- 
jurious to  reproduction.  H  too  fat  the  hen 
is  a  poor  layer.  She  becomes  egg-bound, 
breaks  down  and  soon  proves  unproductive. 

Any  breed  of  fowls  that  are  active  forag- 
ers, and  are  lajing,  may  be  fed  all  they  will 
eat  of  nitrogenous  foods ;  but  if  the  hens  are 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  do  not  lay, 
feed  no  corn,  give  plenty  of  meat  and  allow 
bulky  food,  or  they  will  quickly  fatten.  If 
fed  heavily  a  hen  will  either  lay  or  fatten  in 
a  short  time ;  and  if  the  hens  are  Asiatics, 
and  cease  to  lay,  the  feeding  must  be  done 
cautiously.  It  is  even  better  to  bring  them 
down  to  a  poor  condition  rather  than  to 
allow  them  to  become  too  fat.  The  best 
mode  of  feeding  is  to  allow  plenty  of  bulky 
food  and  to  give  each  hen  an  ounce  of  raw, 
chopped  meat  in  the  morning  and  whole  oats 
at  night.  In  summer  good  f  oraging-ground 
will  provide  all  the  food  necessary. 


BREEDS  FOR  EARLY  LAYERS 

In  selecting  the  winter  layers  it  is  best  to 
reserve  those  pullets  that  were  hatched 
early.  If  the  small  breeds  are  kept,  the 
pullets  hatched  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
June  sometimes  begin  to  lay  about  Christ- 
mas, but  those  a  month  older  will  give  more 
satisfactory  results.  The  large  breeds— 
Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks- 
require  more  time  in  which  to  grow  and 
mature,  and  pullets  of  such  breeds,  when 
intended  as  winter  layers,  should  be  hatched 
as  early  as  possible,  March  being  the  month 
preferred;  but  later-hatched  pullets  of  the 
large  breeds  often  begin  to  lay  early  and 
produce  quite  a  number  of  eggs  before 
spring  begins.  Langshan  pullets  begin  to 
lay  nearly  as  early  as  Leghorns,  which  is  a 
good  quality  for  a  breed  of  large  fowls,  and 
the  crosses  of  the  Langshans  with  mixed  or 
common  fowls  also  produce  good  early 
layers.  All  pullets  that  do  not  look  promis- 
ing should  be  sold  off  with  the  surplus 
cockerels. 

4. 

HIGH  PRICES  FOR  BROILERS 

Broilers  have  sold  as  high  this  year  as  for 
several  seasons  previously.  Although  it 
seemed  by  the  quotations  that  prices  were 
not  higher  than  usual,  yet  as  much  as 
seventy-five  cents  for  a  chick  (weighing  one 
and  one  half  pounds)  has  been  obtained, 
for  the  reason  that  broilers  have  been  scarce 
and  the  supply  below  the  demand.  The 
broilers  marketed  and  of  inferior  quality 
brought  only  moderate  prices,  but  "choice" 


could  not  be  had  except  with  difficulty.  It 
has  been  urged  upon  readers  to  endeavor  to 
produce  broilers  only  of  the  highest  quality, 
as  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  something  which 
can  easily  be  procured  in  the  market.  There 
is  a  class  of  consumers  who  care  very  little 
about  prices  of  broilers  if  they  can  get  the 
best,  and  a  great  many  sales  are  made 
privately,  at  good  prices,  which  do  not  get 
into  the  quotations.  This  year  the  prices 
have  been  excellent,  and  may  be  due  to 
better  quality  of  stock  as  a  whole ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  one  who  has  a  large  lot  of 
uniform  broilers  will  fail  to  receive  good 
prices,  as  the  market  is  not  yet  overstocked 
with  such,  no  matter  how  full  it  may  be  of 
other  kinds.  May  is  even  better  for  prices 
than  April,  but  after  June  begins  the  prices 
gradually  fall. 

A 

SELLING  AT  GOOD  PRICES 

A  large  number  of  surplus  fowls  will  now 
be  thrown  on  the  market.  There  is  only  one 
objection  to  it — the  expense.  In  order  to 
ship  broilers  one  must  observe  these  rules : 
Give  no  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  pick  dry 
and  perfectly  free  from  pin-feathers,  and 
cool  them  thoroughly  before  they  are  packed. 
If  the  weather  is  moderately  cool,  pack 
either  with  coarse  straw-paper  or  clean 
straw,  and  be  careful  that  they  are  packed 
so  tight  that  they  will  not  move  in  the  box 
during  transit.  Cheap  baskets  are  a  good 
thing  to  pack  small  lots  in,  for  they  will 
receive  careful  handling,  more  so  than  small 
boxes,  which  are  not  handled  very  carefully. 
If  the  birds  have  had  access  to  grass  they 
should  be  confined  for  forty-eight  hours 
before  killing,  for  grass  causes  the  vent  to 
turn  green  much  sooner  than  dry  food.  Of 
course,  this  discoloring  reduces  the  value  of 
the  stock.  One  need  not  fear  of  sending  too 
large  a  quantity  for  the  market  at  paying 
prices,  for  merchants  do  not  have  enough  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  best.  If  the 
weather  is  so  warm  as  to  require  ice,  do  not 
ship  without  it,  thinking  perhaps  it  will 
come  through  all  right.  If  you  use  ice,  see 
that  it  is  clean,  and  if  not,  take  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  touching  the 
chickens,  or  they  may  become  so  soiled 
during  transit  that  they  may  not  be  fit  to  be 
exposed  for  sale. 

i. 

CONDITIONS  OF  FEEDING 

The  larger  portion  of  chickens  supplying 
our  markets  are  raised  on  farms,  where  they 
have  ample  liberty  for  a  free  range,  but  the 
amount  of  grass  consumed  by  them  is  not 
generally  appreciated  as  much  as  it  should 
be.  This  is  one  reason  why  so  many  per- 
sons fail  in  the  attempt  to  succeed  with 
poultry  in  a  state  of  confinement.  Inclosures 
are  often  made  without  a  thought  of  the 
relations  which  grass  or  green  food  may 
have  to  success.  Running  at  large  over 
many  acres,  and  helping  themselves  to  grass 
at  all  times,  the  breeder  of  ordinary  observa- 
tion fails  to  notice  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  fowls'  daily  food— if  not  the  largest  part 
— consists  of  green  food.  He  feeds  corn  and 
oats  or  scraps  or  table  refuse,  and  thinks 
they  live  on  that  almost  exclusively,  and 
hence  supposes  and  teaches  that  such  food 
will  also  answer  when  fowls  are  confined. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Rf.cord  of  Laying.— I  was  just  reading  "E. 
X.  D.-s"  experience  with  poultry,  and  inclose  my 
wife's  poultry  account  for  1898,  on  a  lot  40  by  130 
feet,  with  buildings  and  two  and  one  half  rods  of 
garden,  so  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
Twenty-eight  fowls  laid  as  follows:  January. 
J13  eggs,  sold  $5.01 ;  February.  234  eggs,  sold  82.30; 
March.  357  eggs,  sold  $1.69;  April.  238  eggs,  sold 
$2.02;  May,  316  eggs,  sold  $2.49;  June,  228  eggs, 
sold  $1.34:  July,  222  eggs,  sold  $1.77;  August,  159 
eggs,  sold  $1.53;  September.  110  eggs,  sold  31. 36; 
October,  39  eggs,  sold  S3  cents ;  November  34  eggs, 
sold  63  cents;  December,  83  eggs,  sold  $1.72;  total. 
2,364  eggs,  sold  $22.71 ;  January  1.  1899,  eggs  on 
hand,  65  cents;  used  70  dozen  at  15  cents,  $10.50; 
20  poultry  at  35  cents,  $7.00;  sold  poultry,  $4.00;  32 
young  hens  at  50  cents  (9  original  stock  of  28) 
$16.00:  50  head  on  January  1,  1899.  Expenses: 
feed  bought  at  retail  in  small  quantities.  $23.31; 
eggs  to  set,  25  cents.  These  hens  were  kept  on  a 
40  by  130  lot,  but  had  a  number  of  vacant  lots  to 
range  over.  The  breed  was  mixed.  Buff  Cochin 
predominating.  N.  £.  E. 

Colllnwood,  Ohio. 


Hatching  with  Ixct/batobs.— In  a  former 
article  I  told  you  something  about  my  experience 
with  hens  and  incubators.  I  will  now  tell  you  why 
I  think  incubators  fail  to  hatch  many  fertile  eggs. 
It  is  not  that  they  leave  undone  anything  a  hen 
does,  but  is  owing  to  what  they  do  that  a  hen  does 
not.  Nature's  process  of  incubation  consists  in 
heating  the  eggs  to  one  hundred  and  three  de- 
grees, cooling  down  to  about  seventy  degrees,  and 
turning  the  eggs.  This  is,  with  some  hens,  kept 
up  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  setting, 
while  others  will  hold  more  tenaciously  to  the 
nest.  This,  |I  consider,  is  owing  to  the  disposition 
of  the  hen,  as  I  have  known  both  to  produce  good 
results ;  what  an  incubator  does  more  than  this  is 
that  when  the  eggs  are  removed  for  cooling  the 
temperature  of  the  egg-chamber  is  lowered  anu 
more  heat  thrown  into  the  heater,  so  that  when 
the  eggs  are  returned  at  a  temperature  of  seventy 
degrees  they  come  in  contact  with  a  radiating  heat 
of  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  degrees.  This  exposes  the  eggs  to  a 
temperature  often  degrees  greater  than  they  ever 
meet  under  the  hen,  and  is  sufficient,  in  my  esti- 
mation, to  destroy  many  germs  in  their  first  stage 
of  development.  Their  vitality  during  this  stage 
is  so  slight  that  any  jar  or  excess  of  heat,  in  fact, 
anything  done  that  a  hen  does  not  do,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  this  will-  interfere  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  chick,  either  by  destroying  the  germ 
tl»en  and  there  or  in  giving  it  a  wound  that  will 
prevent  its  being  able  to  leave  the  shell.  "When 
an  incubator  is  made  that  will  do  what  a  hen  does 
and  no  more  then  we  will  have  an  artificial  hen. 
As  incubators  are  now  made  I  consider  them  but 
a  partial  success,  though  I  am  using  them  and 
have  had  five  years'  experience  with  them.  If  it 
is  possible  to  raise  fifty  chicks  from  every  one 
hundred  eggs  placed  in  the  incubators  there  is 
more  profit  in  it  than  in  selling  the  eggs  for  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  a  dozen.  Now,  a  little  advice  to  those 
who  are  thinking  about  going  into  the  poultry 
business.  First  examine  your  purse  and  see  how 
much  ready  money  it  contains.  Then  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  good  roomy  houses  you  will  require 
for  the  hens  you  expect  to  keep.  Then  the  yards, 
so  that  you  can  keep  each  hatch  by  itself,  as  chicks 
of  different  ages  require  different  food  and  treat- 
ment. Then  the  cost  of  your  incubators  and 
brooders,  and  compare  the  outlay  with  the  money 
in  your  sack.  If  you  find  some  left,  and  have  not 
already  determined  what  make  of  incubator  you 
want,  send  for  all  the  catalogues  of  incubators 
you  see  advertised  and  hear  of.  Then,  after  you 
have  read  them  all  carefully,  put  them  in  a  sack, 
and  after  giving  it  a  shake  draw  one  out  and  send 
for  that.  TVhen  it  arrives  forget  all  you  read  in 
the  catalogues,  pick  up  the  directions  that  came 
with  the  hatcher,  and  follow  them  to  the  letter  if 
you  expect  to  succeed.  If  after  two  or  three 
years  practical  experience  you  fail  to  make  a  liv- 
ing and  feel  hot  about  it.  go  to  Alaska  and  cool 
off.  A.  W.  A. 

San  de  Fuca,  Wash. 

[Our  correspondent  is  in  error  regarding  the  high 
heat  of  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  as  an  egg 
cannot  be  injured  until  it  absorbs  the  heat  to  that 
degree,  which  is  prevented  by  the  regulator  being 
set  at  only  one  hundred  and  three  degrees.  Hens 
cool  their  eggs,  and  hatching  with  incubators  is 
the  same  as  withhens.— Ed.] 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Fertility  of  Eggs.— C.  W.  M..  Gainesville, 
Texas,  writes:  "I  have  two  breeds  running  to- 
gether. How  long  after  separating  the  breeds 
should  the  eggs  produce  pure-bred  chicks?" 

Keply:— About  ten  days  is  the  usual  time 
allowed,  but  it  is  safer  to  allow  two  weeks. 

Brown  Eggs.-S.  E.  T..  Katie.  K.  I.,  writes: 
■■Which  breed  of  fowls  matures  the  soonest  and 
lavs  brown  eggs?" 

Beply: — No  early  maturing  breed  produces 
brown  eggs  exclusively.  Even  among  the  large 
breeds  the  colors  of  the  eggs  vary  according  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  individuals. 

Overfeeding.— "Subscriber."  Newport  News, 
Ya.,  writes:  "Several  of  my  hens  have  died,  the 
svmptoms  being  bowel  disease.  They  have  full 
crops,  comb  purple,  but  die  in  a  few  days." 

Reply:— You  should  have  stated  "method  of 
management.  Probably  they  are  overfed  and  are 
afflicted  with  indigestion,  the  remedy  being  to 
greatly  reduce  the  food. 

L,ice.— "T  lost  a  bantam  hen.  and  another  is 
sick.  They  become  drowsy,  do  not  lay,  linger  a 
month  or  more,  and  die." 

Reply:— Probably  due  to  the  large  lice  on 
heads  and  bodies.  Anoint  with  melted  lard  the 
heads,  legs,  under  the  wings  and  around  the 
vents.  Paint  roosts  with  advertised  lice-killers. 
Separate  the  sick  ones  from  the  others. 

Ailment  of  Tnrkeys.— F.  M.  S.,  Beverly, 
Kan.,  writes:  "My  turkeys  are  coughing,  but 
otherwise  do  not  appear  sick.   Is  it  roup?" 

Reply:— They  probably  have  been  exposed  to 
draft  and  caught  cold  during  stormy  weather,  the 
nostrils  being  clogged.  Inject  two  or  three  drops 
of  camphorated  oitin  each  nostril  once  or  twice, 
and  keep  them  in  a  dry  location  until  improved. 

Scaly  les-  "Subscriber,"  Panton.  Yt.,  writes : 
"My  fowls  have  what  appears  to  be  large  scales 
on  their  legs,  the  legs  appearing  enlarged.  They 
are  fat.  but  do  not  lay." 

Reply":— It  is  "scabby"  or  "scaly"  leg.  Once 
a  week  for  a  month  anoint  with  a  mixture  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  kerosene  in  a  gill  of  melted  lard. 
If  the  fowls  are  fat  omit  grain  and  compel  them 
to  forage  for  their  food. 

Probably  L,ice.— N.  N..  Dayton,  Iowa,  writes : 
••My  chickens  stand  around  drawn  up,  do  not  lay, 

and  sometimes  gape." 

Reply:— Yon  should  have  given  method  of 
management.  They  may  have  taken  cold,  but 
the  probability  is  that  they  have  the  large  lice  on 
their  bodies,  the  best  remedies  being  the  adver- 
tised lice-killers,  which  can  be  painted  on  the 
roosts  with  excellent  effect. 

Probably  Parasite.— C.  T.  A..  Anderson, 
Fla.,  writes:  "My  chickens,  goslings  and  turkeys 
have  sore  heads.  The  goslings  become  blind,  and 
the  toes  of  the  chicks  curl  up  as  though  they  had 
been  in  a  fire." 

Reply:— It  is  probably  some  parasitic  ailment 
peculiar  to  that  section.  Many  such  cases  occur 
rn  the  South,  the  usual  remedy  being  to  apply  a 
mixture  of  cedar-oil,  sassafras  and  kerosene,  of 
each  one  gill,  and  one  half  pint  of  linseed-oil.  The 
advertised  lice-killers  are  also  excellent.  Anoint 
heads,  etc..  with  ■  a  few  drops,  and  also  paint 
roosts,  boxes,  etc. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  SEASHORE 

MIDSUMMER  OCTLKG  TBLP  TO  THE   OCEAX  VIA 

PHarasiivANiA  lines 

Persons  in  quest  of  a  delightful  haven  at  which 
to  spend  their  siumner  vacation  will  be  interested 
in  the  announcement  that  special  excursions  to 
the  seashore  will  be  run  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  Thursday.  August  10th. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  low-rate  excursions 
over  this  direct  through  route  to  the  ocean  carried 
many  happy  people  from  points  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  to  ten  of  the  most  attractive  seaside  resorts 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  viz:  Atlantic  City.  Cape 
May.  Anglesea.  Avalon.  Holly  Beach.  Ocean  City, 
Sea  Isle  City,  "SVildwood,  New  Jersev,  Rehoboth, 
Del.,  and  Ocean  City,  Md. 

The  excursions  for  the  midsummer  of  1899  will 
again  afford  opportunity  to  enjoy  refreshing  ocean 
bathing  and  sailing,  the  invigorating  sea  air.  and 
the  myriads  of  attractions  for  which  the  seaside 
is  famous. 

Excursion  tickets  will  he  sold  to  the  ten  charm- 
ing resorts  mentioned  from  stations  and  at  round- 
trip  rates  indicated  below: 

EKOM  STATIONS  OX  THE  PAX  HANDLE  BOCTE 
Round  Trip       From  Round  Trip  From 

fH.OO  Cincinnati ......  Ohio  '£15.00  Franklin  Tnd 

14.00  Loveland   "     15.00  Indianapolis 

14.00  Morrow   "     15.00  Greenfield 

14.00  'Warnesvllle  ...  "     15.00  Knightstown 

14.00  Eaton   "     15.00  Dunreith 

14.00  Camden 


14.00  Hamilton  " 
14.00  Reading.  " 
14.00  West  Manchester" 

13.50  Davton...   " 

13.50  Springfield   " 

13.50  Yellow  Springs  14 

13.50  Xenia   " 

13.50  South  Charleston" 

13.50  London  

13.00  Columbus   " 

13.00  Newark   " 

12.50  Trinway   " 

12.50  Coshocton   " 

12.50  Newcomerstown  " 
12.50  Uhrlchsville  .. .  " 

12.50  Dermlson   " 

12.50  Bowerston .  " 

12.50  Sclo  

12.50  Cadiz . 


15.00  Shelbj-vUle. .  . 

15.00  Bushville   •• 

14.50  Cambridge  Cltv  " 

14.00  Richmond  .'.  " 

15.00  Logansport   •• 

15.00  Bunker  HU1  ....  " 

15.00  Converse   ■• 

15.00  Marion   " 

15.00  Gas  City   " 

14.50  Hartford   " 

14.25  Dunkirk   " 

14.25  Red  Key   « 

14.00  Ridgeville   " 

14.00  Union  Citv  

15.00  Kokomo  .".  

15.00  Elwood   " 

14.50  Anderson   " 

14.50  Middletown     .  •• 

14.50  New  Castle   " 

14.50  Hagerstown   " 

14.00  Greenville  Ohio 


12.50  Cadiz  Jet  

15.00  Louisville  Kv.l  14.00  Bradford  Jet 

15.00  New  Albany  Ind.|  13.75  Covington 


13.50  Piqna. 

18.50  St,  Paris   " 

13.50  Urbana   •' 

13.50  Mitford  Centre..  " 
13.50  Plain  City   " 


15.00  Jefiersonville .. 

15.00  Sevmour   " 

15.00  Madison   " 

15.00  North  Vernon..  " 

15.00  Columbus   " 

15.00  Edinburg   " 

FROM  STATIONS  ON  THE  FORT  WAYNE  ROtTTE 
Round  Trip      From                Round  Trip  From 
£14.50  Fort  Wayne  Ind.il3.75  Smithville  Ohio 

14.50  Monroeville   " 

14.50  Convov  Ohio 

14.50  Van  Wert . . 

14.50  Middlepoint 

14.50  Delphos  


13.50  Orrville  . 

13.50  Massillon.   " 

13.50  Canton   " 

13.50  Louisville   '• 

13.50  Cleveland   " 

13.50  Hudson   " 

13.50  Ravenna   " 

13.00  Alliance   " 

13.00  Salem   ". 

13.00  Leetonia   " 

13.00  Columbiana  ....  " 

13.00  East  Palestine..  " 
13.00  New  Philadelphia" 

!  13.00  Canal  Dover. ...  " 

;  13.00  "Waynesburg. ...  •• 

I  13.00  Malvern   " 

13.00  Bayard    •• 

I  13.00  Kensington   •' 

13.00  SalinevUle  .....  •• 

13.50  Niles   " 

j  13.50  Girard   " 

13.50  Toungstown   " 

13.50  Lowell   " 

13.50  Newcastle  Pa. 


14.25  Elida  . 

14.00  Lima   " 

14.00  Ada   " 

14.00  Dunkirk   " 

14.00  Forest   " 

14.00  Kirby..:   " 

14.00  Upper  Sandusky  " 

14.00  Nevada   " 

14.00  Bucyrus   " 

14.00  Crestline   " 

14.50  Toledo   " 

14.50  Woodville   " 

14.00  Tiffin   " 

14.00  Bloomville   " 

14.00  New  Washington  " 

14.00  Mansfield... T...  " 

14.00  Lucas   " 

14.00  Loudonville   " 

14.00  Shreve   " 

14.00  TVooster   " 

It  will  be  an  excellent  chance  for  a  pleasure  trip 
to  the  sea.  The  time,  midsummer,  is  the  season 
for  outings,  and  the  places  are  particularly  rich 
in  attractions  for  the  summer  idler.  Return  limit 
privileges  will  cover  the  customary  ten  days' vaca- 
tion. Anyone  wishing  to  participate  in  this  highly 
enjoyable  trip  to  the  seashore  may  arrange  to 
do  so  by  applying  to  Pennsylvania  Line  ticket 
agents  at  stations  mentioned,  or  by  addressing 
F.  Yan  Dcsen.  Chief  Assistant  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


REPAIRING  NEATLY  DONE 

is  an  obsolete  phrase  on  the  farm  where  Pagre 
Fence  is  exclusively  nsed.  It  take*  care  of 
Itself  "while  you  wait." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 

Boys  &  Girls 

We  are  gi  ving  away  watches,  cameras,  solid  gold  4 
rings,  sporting  goo<ls,  musical  instruments  &  many* 
other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel- 
ling 18  packages  of  Koy  al  English  Ink  Powder  at  10c each. 
Everj- package  makes  50c  worth  of  fine  ink.  We  askno  money — 
send  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  you  18  pack- 
ages with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  you  sell  U»» 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  us  and  select  your  premium. 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  We  trust  you.  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.  Write  for  the  outfit  today.  Address  all  orders  to 
Imperial  Ink  Concern,  62  Adams  St.  Oak  Park,  ILL 


$14.50 


FREE  TRIAL 


30 

DAYS 

buy  direct  from  factory.  Save 
agents  larpre  profits.  No  monev  in 
advance.  WARRANTED  19  YEARS 

$45  Arlington  Bachlae  for  »H.5u 

=35  Arlington  Machine  for  fl!.30 

Other  HuU.es  $8.00,  $9.35  and  $11.50 
I  all  attachments  free,  over  100,000  in 
|  use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  Free, 
i  Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
CASH  BTJYEKS*  UNION, 
158-164  W.  VanBuren  St.,  B-7  Chicago.lil. 

S5  S30  3000  BICYCLES 

tw  Everyone  a  Bargain.  « 

.  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

Sd  Hand— exi  u  koj  for  serrbe,  $5  to  $12. 
>fw»99  Models  f  12.50  to  «80.  >aoi> 

,  higher.  Wc  guarantee  tout*  yoa  nosey. Lars*** 

■  t-  «  j  t ;     .-  ■  Lowest  print  mr 

J  Eierj  customer  satisfied.  Shipped  subject  tc  exaaiB- 
'  ation  and  approval.    No  money  in  idruct.    A  ft* 
pood  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  priot  list  aad  partic- 
ular! address  tbt  old  nllaala  «j clt  hottst. 
BKOWN-LEWIS  CO.,  (B  >")  203  Wabash  A,e^  Chicago. 

DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES  1 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It  before 
glTlng  It  a  trial.  When  you  try  amachlae 
vou  will  know  whether  you  want  to  buy  it 
'or  not.  We  sell  the  VON  CUUM  INCUBA- 
TOR 0M  TRIAL  G«  <>ar  1«rS?  catalogue 
I  and  book  on  Incubation  and  Poultry  Helps 
and  read  the  terms.  Sent  on  receipt  or  6c. 
Voo  Culln  Incubator  Co.,  21  Adams  St.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 

rnrr  TO  AGENTS— Complete  ontflt  for  big  pay- 
f"1  KCti  ing  business.  AU  profita  clear,  as  we  prepay 
charges.   The  rush  Is  on.  so  come  quick. 
Address  THE  CBOWILL  *  KIRkFATRlH  CO..Sprtng4eld,  Okie 
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SOUTH  ATLANTIC  FIELD  NOTES 

As  to  conditions  and  prospects  in  the 
tobacco  and  cotton  growing  states 
they  can  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows :  The  farmers  have  had,  and 
are  yet  having,  a  very  hard  time,  yet  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable  than  they  were  one 
year  ago.  Existing  conditions  then  required 
the  strictest  economy  to  meet  the  most  press- 
ing obligations.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  strict  economy  practised  then  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  slight  advance  in  the 
prices  of  most  of  the  farm  products,  so  that 
the  present  outlook  is  a  much  more  favorable 
one. 

*  *  * 

The  low  price  for  cotton  is  inducing  thou- 
sands to  grow  less  of  it  and  to  grow  more 
grain  for  food  and  more  hay  for  stock.  The 
use  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  stock  feed  is  on 
the  increase.  Our  farmers  are  finding  out 
by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past  that  the 
selling  of  the  cotton-seed  to  the  mills  direct, 
instead  of  feeding  it  to  stock  on  the  farm, 
has  been  a  policy  that  should  no  longer  be 
pursued.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  best  way  is  to  feed  it  to  the  stock,  thus 
retaining  all  the  fertilizing  materials  possible 
on  the  farm. 

*  *  * 

Unquestionably  many  farmers  throughout 
the  South  are  being  greatly  benefited  by  the 
published  results  of  the  experiments  made  at 
the  state  experiment  stations.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  farmer  who  is  taxed  for 
everything  in  sight,  who  has  no  opportunity 
to  secrete  his  bonds  or  other  property,  has  a 
right  to  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  public  funds  he  assists  in  creating.  Much 
has  been  done  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
by  ascertaining  both  by  analysis  and  exper- 
iment the  actual  cash  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale.  Every 
up-to-date  farmer  should  keep  in  close  touch 
with  his  state  experiment  station. 

*  *  * 

What  we  do  need  in  all  the  southern  states 
is  more  care  in  taking  the  best  means  to  pre- 
vent the  surface-soil  from  being  washed 
away  during  the  winter  months.  The  farmer 
who  fails  to  keep  his  land  covered  with  a 
growing  crop  of  winter  rye,  winter  oats  or 
wheat,  or  with  the  decaying  stalks  of  crim- 
son clover,  the  cow-pea  or  velvet-bean,  loses 
fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  he  pays  out 
for  his  commercial  fertilizers  each  season. 
Field-washing  should  be  prevented  if  pos- 
sible. "When  the  last  working  of  the  cotton 
or  corn  is  done  the  rye  or  crimson  clover 
seed  should  be  sown.  Then  nitrogen-gather- 
ing crops  can  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring 
after  having  first  served  the  double  purpose 
of  preventing  washing  and  supplying  humus 
for  promoting  the  retention  of  moisture  dur- 
ing the  early  summer  months. 

*  #  # 

Several  years'  residence  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia, which  succeeded  a  long  residence  in 
southern  Ohio,  has  shown  me  that  the  cli- 
mate here  is  much  more  temperate.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  winter  until  nearly  Christmas, 
and  spring  work  can  be  begun  late  in  Feb- 
ruary or  early  in  March.  In  the  coldest 
weather  it  is  seldom  colder  than  ten  degrees 
above  zero,  while  in  exceptional  years  it  oc- 
casionally goes  as  low  as  fifteen  degrees 
below.  There  are  but  very  few  days  during 
the  year  but  that  out-of-door  work  of  all 
kinds  can  be  done.  The  aged  and  infirm  find 
that  a  milder  climate  than  that  common 
north  of  latitude  forty  tends  to  lengthen  their 
days.  There  is  no  better  time  to  invest  in 
the  relatively  cheap  farm  lands  in  the  south 
Atlantic  states  than  now.  Land  is  sure  to 
advance  in  price  soon,  as  accumulated  capital 
in  the  great  money  centers  of  this  country 
is  now  looking  for  safe  investment. 

*  *  * 

That  no  man,  be  he  white  or  black,  is  too 
poor  to  own  a  pack  of  worthless  sheep-kill- 
ing dogs  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  who  visit  the 
South.  Wherever  the  pine-tree  flourishes 
there  it  is  that  the  unmolested  sheep  thrive 
and  multiply,  and  the  wool  and  mutton 
product,  were  it  not  for  the  destruction  of 
the  flock  by  dogs,  would  soon  enrich  the 
owner.  As  long  as  legislators  submit  to  the 
wishes  of  dog-owners  in  preference  to  sheep- 
owners  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  But 
few  sheep-owners  care  to  invoke  the  enmity 
of  the  dog-owner,  consequently  the  best  way 
is  to  invest  less  for  powder  and  poison  and 
more  in  putting  up  a  woven-wire  fence  with 
one  tightly  stretched  barbed  wire  six  or  eight 
inches  above  it.  A  few  acres  fenced  in  will 
soon  demonstrate  the  profitableness  of  keep- 
ing sheep  in  this  way.  It  can  but  be  profitable 
if  early  lamb  raising  is  carried  on  at  the 
same  time.  Why  not  try  this  plan  of  fenc- 
ing out  the  dogs  and  fencing  in  the  sheep. 

J.  W.,  Jb. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Nebraska — On  a  recent  trip  of  about 
thirteen  hunched  miles,  mostly  in  two  of  the  old 
agricultural  states.  I  saw  no  place,  all  things 
considered,  offering  better  inducements  for  a  man 
with  limited  means  to  make  a  beginning  and 
build  up  a  home  than  can  be  found  here  in  the 
West.  Xo  one  place  or  locality  can  he  called  the 
"best"  or  the  "garden  spot  of  the  world."  Indi- 
vidual preference  or  the  kind  of  farming  intended 
decides  the  matter.  Every  man  in  the  same 
locality  will  often  find  his  drawbacks  or  advan- 
tages different  from  those  of  his  neighbors.  After 
living  here  ten  years  I  would  mention  as  draw- 
backs and  neck-breakers:  Speculations  and 
boom ;  loan  and  credit  system ;  railroad  rates ;  in- 
sufficient moisture;  scarcity  of  timber;  no  coal; 
indifferent  and  exclusive  grain-farming;  lack  of 
care  and  shelter  of  stock  and  farm  machinery, 
and  conflicting  political  movements.  My  ad- 
vantages and  possessions  are  a  wife,  three 
children,  some  experience,  a  small  farm,  a  deter- 
mination to  adjust  myself  to  conditions  and  build 
up  a  home,  a  healthful  climate,  a  rich  soil  well 
suited  for  mixed  farming  and  stock-raising,  good 
water,  good  roads,  hope,  some  faith  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  rich  uncle.  No  difference  where 
you  intend  to  locate,  Adam  and  Eve  living  in  ah 
Eden  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Genesis  iii.  19  is  in 
force  all  over  the  western  country.  The  attempt 
to  repeal  that  law  has  been  more  detrimental  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  West  than  any  other  one 
drawback.  There  are  many  good  bargains  to  be 
found  yet,  but  should  the  present  bright  prospects 
for  agriculture  be  realized  the  price  of  land  will 
advance  and  good  chances  more  difficult  to  find. 

Kearney,  Neb.  J.  J.  K. 


From  Caxada.— Waterloo  and  Woolwich  town- 
ships are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Waterloo 
county.  These  two  townships  were  settled  by 
people  of  German  descent  in  the  early  time  of 
1S20  to  1825.  A  large  number  of  them  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  United  States,  and  are  known  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  This  locality  was  one 
vast  forest  of  pine,  elm,  maple  and  various  other 
kinds  of  timber  when  t  he  old  pioneers  first  settled 
here,  but  through  the  hands  of  the  industrious 
settlers  this  large  wilderness  of  woods  vanished 
before  the  woodman's  ax  and  fire,  leaving  it  one 
of  the  most  favorable  agricultural  sections  in 
Ontario.  For  the  production  of  grain  of  all  kinds 
this  locality  cannot  be  excelled  in  Ontario.  Grain 
generally  turns  out  as  follows:  Fall  wheat,  45 
bushels  to  the  acre;  barley,  40;  oats,  50;  peas,  30. 
Roots  of  all  kinds  do  remarkably  well,  especially 
turnips;  a  large  acreage  is  generally  sown  in 
Waterloo  and  Wellington  counties,  and  a  large 
amount  is  used  in  stock-feeding  through  the 
winter  months.  Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  that  can 
stand  the  Ontario  winter  do  remarkably  well, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  all 
varieties  of  berries.  The  flat  and  low  land  bor- 
dering the  numerous  streams  produces  excellent 
grass,  which  is  greatly  appreciated  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  dairy  industry.  The  Grand  river, 
the  main  outlet  to  this  vicinity,  rises  in  the 
counties  of  Gray  and  Wellington.  It  flows 
through  this  locality  and  empties  in  Lake  Erie 
about  sixty  miles  south  of  here,  winding  througb 
one  of  the  most  highly  improved  agricultural 
districts  in  America.  Stock-raising  has  been 
carried  on  by  many  with  fair  success.  One  draw- 
back to  this  country  is  the  long  Canadian  winter ; 
but  for  heavy  teaming  our  Ontario  snow  is  very 
useful,  and  much  enjoyment  is  obtained  by  the 
youths  in  many  winter  sports.  J.  S. 

Canostoga,  Canada. 


From  California. — Murphy's  is  located 
among  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains, distant  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from 
San  Francisco  and  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Milton,  the  nearest  railroad-point.  We  are 
located  in  the  extensive  mineral  belt  that  rims 
through  the  entire  state,  from  Oregon  on  the 
north  to  the  boundary-line  with  Mexico  on  the 
south.  In  early  days  this  camp  yielded  large 
returns  in  the  precious  metals,  mostly  througb 
the  slow  but  successful  methods  then  in  use  in 
placer  mining,  which  in  later  years  was  much 
improved  on.  At  present  this  kind  of  mining  has 
become  nearly  obsolete  and  quartz  mining  has 
taken  its  place-.  Other  industries  have  sprung  up 
that  keeps  our  population  of  six  hundred  souls 
without  boom  measures.  The  altitude  at  Mur- 
phy's is  twenty-three  hundred  feet,  and  though  the 
country  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  there  are  little 
valleys  here  and  there  in  which  many  pleasant 
homes  greet  the  eye.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. But  little  grain  is  raised  here  for  mar- 
ket. Hay  is  a  profitable  crop  to  raise  and  brings 
good  prices— §25  a  ton  last  winter.  All  products  of 
the  orchard  and  farm  bring  remunerative  returns. 
Travel  to  the  famous  Big  Trees,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, adds  to  the  liveliness  of  the  town.  This  is 
the  terminus  of  the  stage-line  from  Milton, 
though  local  stages  run  daily  to  the  hotel  at  the 
Big  Trees.  The  altitude  there  is  forty-five  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  resort  is  a 
favorite  one  during  the  heated  months.  The  big 
trees  are  not  the  only  attraction  in  proximity  to 
Murphy's.  A  mile  distant  an  extensive  cave  of 
wondrous  beauty  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago, 
the  chambers  of  which  are  full  of  stalactitic  ma- 
terial rich  in  color  and  beauty  of  arrangement. 
Six  miles  southwest  of  town  are  two  natural 
bridges.  Though  not  so  extensive  as  the  one  in 
Virginia,  they  are  not  of  less  interest.  Our  state 
is  rich  in  undeveloped  resources,  in  natural  won- 
ders and  grandeur  of  scenery,  grand  in  its  min- 
eral wealth,  magnificent  forests,  splendid  water 
supply,  fertile  soil  and  cheap  lands,  and  has  many 
advantages  for  those  of  moderate  means  seeking 
homes  and  profitable  investment.  E.  B.  C. 

Murphy's,  Cal. 


WASHING  DISHES 


A  mountain  of  dishes  confronts  the  average  house- 
wife after  all  the  family  have  dined.  They  are  greasy 
dishes,  too,  and  hard  to  get  clean  with  soap  and  water. 
The  best,  easiest,  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  wash 
dishes  is  to  use  a  little 


^  WASHING  POWDER 

in  the  dish-water.  It  acts  like 
magic,  cuts  the  grease  and  makes 
the  dishes  perfectly  clean.  In  fact 
all  cleaning  is  made  easier  by  this 
great  cleanser,  and  at  half  the  cost 
of  soap. 

For  greatest  economy  buy  our  large  package. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 


Chicago 


St.  Louis 


New  York 


Boston 


$16.50 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE ! ! 

Bettter  Wheels  at  Lower  Prices 
than  Ever  Before  Offered. 

1899  styles  shipped  C.  0.  D„  subject  to  examination  to 
anyone,  anywhere,  in  lots  of  one  or  more.  Our  Arlington 
V|No.  69  is  a  high  grade,  honest  made  wheel,  as  near  per- 
tection  as  it  can  be  made  and  equal  to  others  sold  at  $25 
to  $35.  Equipped  with  a  first  class  tire,  two  piece  hanger, 
choice  of  handle  bars,  padded  saddle,  ball  bearing 
thronehout,  first  class  in  every  respect ,  a  wheel  fit  for 
a  King  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  $16.50* 
A  one  year  written  guarantee  goes  with  it. 

If  Ton  Want  a  Good  Low  Priced  Wheel  Buy  the  "Brunswick"  at  $14.50.  Others  «^  CA 
at  $13.50,  $11,  $10  all  good  wheels  and  everyone  a  bargain  and  stripped  as  low  as  WliUU 

As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  or  any  Chicago  Bank,  Express  Company 
and  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Reports.  lLarge  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE,  explaining 
all  about  our  "No  Money  in  Advance  Flan."  Write  today  for  Special  Offer  and  testimonials. 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  162  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.   7    Chicago,  Ills. 


Arlington  No.  69. 


DIBTZ  BUCKEYE  \ 
DASH  LAMP 

*2^IfIS  is  a  most  desirable  combination 
Lantern,  either  to  carry  around  in 


hand  or  on  your  carriage  when 
driving for  which  lat- 
ter use  con  ven  ient 
holders  are  supplied. 
It  has  a  bright  tin 
reflector,  which  is  kept 
steadily  busy  distribu- 
ting the  flood  of  light 
furnished;  has  a 
handy  device  for  oper- 
ating globe  {to  light 
and  tri?n),  which  also 
locks  both  globe  and 
burner  where  they  be- 
long. It  has  a  bulVs- 
eye  lens  on  the  per* 
f orated  plate  utterly 
distinct  from  globe, 
making  it  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  bull's-eye  globe  ;  also, 
a  spring  to  slip  over  carriage  dash. 

Our  line  of  Lanterns  and  Lamps  is  very 
extensive,  a  Catalogue  of  which  we  mail 
free  upon  application. 


\  R.  E.  Dietz  Company 

83  Laight  Street 

Established  in  1S4O  NEW  YORK 


PIG-TIGHT  UflDeC 
BULL-STRONG  HMOS!. 


HIGH 


With  our  DUPLEX  ArTOlUTIC 
BALL-BEARING  MACHINE,  you 

can  make  100  styles,  and  50  to 
70  rods  a  day  of  the  best  and 
most  practical  fence  on  earth. 

12  to  22c.  pep  Rod 

is  the  cost  of  wire  to  make  it. 
We  send  Machines  on  trial. 
Were  awarded  First  Premium  and 

Gold  Medal 

on  Machines,  Farm  and  Orna- 
mental Fence  at  Omaha  Ex- 
position.    Plain, Barbed  and 

Colled  Spring  Wire 

Farm  and  Ornamental  Fence 
to  the  farmer  at  wholesale 
prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Free  for  the  asking.  Address 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  225  Ridgeville,  Ind 


IF  WE  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

for  our  customers  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  Canada, 
we  certainly  can  for  you.  We  offer 
made-to  your-measure  SUITS,  from 
^5.75  to  S lo.OO.  guaranteed  to  fit,  1 
and  pay  expressage  to  your  station,  i 
Free  Catalogue  and  Samples. 

Our  Big,  Free,  General  Catalogue 
convinces  we  can  save  you  money  on  * 
Furniture,   Sewing    Machines,  Baby 
Carriages  and  everything  needed  for  the  home. 

We  issue  a   (free)   16   color  Lithographed  i 
Catalogue  in  which  Carpets,  Rugs,  Lace  Cur- 
tains and  Portieres  are  prjeed  60  per  cent  lower 
than  retail  prices.    We  pay  Freight,  sew  Car-  i 
pets  Free  and  furnish  Lining  Free.    Our  goods 
win  praise  wherever  seen.    Become  one  of 
1, 500,000  pleased  customers.    Which  catalogue  1 
shall  we  send  you?  i  Address  this  way, 
JULIUS  HIN  ES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dept.  312,  ' 


DEAL  Si  earn  Cooker 

looks  a  whole  meal  over  1  burner,  on 
gasolinetoilt  gas  ,or  common  cook  stove. 

Reduces  Fuel  Bills  One-Half. 

Makes  tough  meats  tender. 

'revents  steam  and  odors,.  Whistle 
blows  when  cooker  needs  more  water. 
Dinner  Sets,  BIcycles,Watehes,  and 
other  Valuable  Premlu  me  given  wltb. 
order  for  Cookers.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue.  Agent*  Wanted. 

TOLEDO  COOKEB  CO.,  Box  95,  Toledo,  O. 


ELGIN  WATCH 


Ladies  or  Gents  size,  stem  wind  and  set. 
WARRANTED  20  YEARS. 

Elgin  made  movement  in  a  14  k.  Gold 
* Ji^^^S^^^^^  plata  hunting  case,  elegantly  en- 
tJj  >^^^^^^^^^^^^\graved-  rit  f°r  a  king.  No  better 
w 9  .  watch  made  than  an  Elgin. 

Must  beseen  to  be  appreciated. 
Special  Offer  for  the  next  EiO 
days,  send  us  your  full  name 
l  and  address  and  we  will  send 
lthis  watch  by  express  C.  0.  D. 
[  with  privilege  of  examination, 
'if  found  satisfactory  pay_the 
agent  our  special  price,  $5.49 
and  express  charges.    A  guar- 
antee and  beautiful  chain  and 
'  charm  sent  free  with  every  watch 
Write  at  once  as  this  may  not 
■  again.  Address, 
iUT,  JBFG.  &  IMPORTING  CO.,  334  Dearborn  St.,B.161  .Chicago 

5000  BICYCLES 

Overstock.    Mnst  be  closed  out 

Standard  »99  Models 
guaranteed,  $10  to  #2-^.  '98 
and  '97  models  $8  to  $15. 
Shopworn  and  second  hand 
wheels,  good  machines,  $8 
to  $10.  Great  Factory 
Clearing  Sale.  We  ship 
anywhere,  to  any  one  on 
approval  and  trial  without 
a  cent  in  advance.  EARN  A  BICYCLE  by  helping  us 
advertise  our  superb  wheels.  Easy  work  and  sure  reward 
on  our  new  plan.  V»Te  will  give  one  Kider  Agent  in  each 
town  FREE  USE  of  Sample  W  heel  to  introduce  them. 

Write  at  Onee  for  Our  Special  Offer 
E.  F.  MEA1>  CYCLE  CO.,         -        CHICAGO,  ILL. 

EARgy  A  BICYCLE! 


Bv  selling  Baker'sTeasamonj?your  neighbors,  a  total 
of  100 lbs.  for  Bicycle;  50  lbs.,  "SValtham  Gold  Watch;  25 
lbs.,  Silver  Watch ;  10  lbs., Crescent  Camera  or  Gold  Ring. 

Express  prepaid.    Write  for  Catalogue,  Order  Sheet,  &c. 

W.  G.  BAKER,  Dept.  87    Springfield,  Mass. 


Rolled  Gold  Shirt  WaA 
ISet  FREE.  The  Latest 
I  Style.  Wear  our  Coun- 
Itry's  flag  at  all  times 
3and  honor  our  soldier 
n  boys  at  the  front.  Send 
■  10  cents  to  pay  postage.! 

CURTIV  JEWELRY  CO.,  Attleboro 


Mass. 


n 

II  depends  upon  working  all  the  fruit 
^gr  into  a  salable  product.   Cider  f ~  ~ 
Instance.   If  good,  clear  aod  pure  it 
sellsreadily  at  a  profit.  The  oestfc 
produced  by  a 

BiDSAULICc?r¥8S. 

Made  in  varyingsizesjhandand power.: 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy, 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO, 
6  Main  St.  3It.  ©Head,  Ohio, 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  wind  blows. 
Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 
old.  Price  25  cents,  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  Station  N,  CHICAGO. 

gRjk    A  fffrF  !STHE  BEST  FORAGE  PLANT. 

19  Ha  HwHH  It  furnishes  succulent  food  from 
EH  off'  IJa  H  H  May  to  December.  No  equal  for 
B^rnfl  summer  and  autumn  SHEEP 

H.^B  FOOD.    Equally  good  for  cattle,  calves  and 
pigs.  Beats  clover  and  alfalfa  by  scientific  test- 

Grows  20  to  40  Tons  Green  Feed  to  Acre 

—no  green  food  approaches  it  for  fattening.  Salzer'a 
Dwarf  Essex,  best. 100  lbs.  $7.00;  101b?.  tl-  15  to  99  lbs. 
8  cents  per  lb. ;  for  less  than  100  lbs.  add  25  cts.  cartage  if 
sent  by  freight.  Send  5  cents  for  pamphlet  on  Rape. 
Seed  Dep.  Amer'n  Sheep  Breeder,  124 Michigan  St.  Chicago. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St.,  Sew  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  52-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
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THE   FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


June  1,  1899 


Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Fa  km  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  tw  o 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Kill  Gophers.— C.  F..  Clarks'  Ford,  Idaho, 
writes:  "Push  a  small  sharp  tube  through  a 
potato  or  carrot.  Push  the  piece  out  of  the 
tube,  and  divide  it  into  three  parts.  Throw  away 
the  middle  part  and  use  the  others  for  closing  the 
hole  in  the  potato.  Between  the  two  end-pieces 
insert  a  little  strychnine.  Make  a  hole  in  the  run- 
way with  an  iron  rod  and  drop  in  the  baited  potato, 
and  fill  up  the  hole  with  earth." 

Cabba^e-masgot.— R.  A.  B.,  Lisbon.  Ohio, 
writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  W.  E.  M.'s  query  in 
April  1st  issue:  "My  remedy  never  fails.  Take 
one  pint  of  salt  to  two  and  one  half  pints  of 
water,  dissolve,  and  put  one  pint  of  the  water  to 
each  plant  close  up  to  the  stalk  so  it  covers  all 
the  roots.  That  will  kill  all  the  worms,  and 
make  the  cabbage  grow.  For  club-root  in  cab- 
bage use  one  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  to  every 
plant  when  setting  out  in  the  ground." 

Black  Sqnasb-busr.— "VY.  T.  S.,  Millard. 
Wis.  Examine  .  your  squash-hills  every  day 
as  long  as  you  can  find  squash-bugs,  and  pick 
them  off.  either  mashing  them  with  a  pair  of 
home-made  tweezers  or  throwing  them  into  a 
little  pail  containing  some  kerosene.  You  can 
easily  find  these  bugs  in  the  morning  if  you  will 
place  a  few  chips  or  some  other  rubbish  among 
the  plants  of  each  hill,  and  then  look  for  the  bugs 
under  this  rubbish. 

Cabbage-worm  Remedy. — P.  P.  "W.,  Ches- 
ter Valley.  Pa.  For  many  years  I  have  used  one 
pound  of  Paris  green  and  thirty  pounds  of  flour 
mixed  and  dusted  onto  the  cabbage  to  kill  the 
cabbage-worm,  and  it  has  been  perfectly  satis- 
factory. I  have  recommended  it  to  many  other 
cabbage-growers,  who  now  use  it,  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  case  of  poisoning  from  it.  Professor 
Gillette  found  by  analysis  that  where  this  remedy 
was  used  one  would  have  to  eat  about  thirty 
cabbages  at  one  time,  outside  leaves  and  all.  im- 
mediately after  the  poison  was  applied,  in  order 
to  get  arsenical  poisoning. — Samuel  B.  Green. 

Corn,  or  Boll.  Worm.— X.  H.  McC.  Rice's 
Landing.  Pa.,  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  what 
will  help  me  in  preventing  or  destroying  the 
sugar-corn  worm?  We  have  only  had  this  pest 
here  a  few  years,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
rid  of  it.  Of  late  years  our  choicest  ears,  early 
and  late,  are  very  nearly  ruined  by  this  pest 
plowing  furrows  under  the  husks." 

Reply  by  T.  Greixek:— I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  help  you  much.  There  is  no 
way  that  I  know  of  to  prevent  the  worm  from 
getting  on  the  corn,  and  no  way  to  kill  it  after  it 
has  got  there.  Plant  medium  early  sorts  only, 
then  watch  for  the  enemy,  tear  off  every  attacked 
ear  and  at  once  feed  it  to  pigs  or  cattle. 

Cauliflower-seed— Pea-weevil.— F.  M.. 
South  BendWash.,  writes :  "How  is  cauliflower- 
seed  raised?  Is  there  any  way,  and  how.  to  de- 
stroy the  bugs  that  are  generally  in  the  seed-peas 
when  gathered,  without  destroying  the  germs  of 
the  peas?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner:— Francis  Drill,  in 
"Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing,"  says: 
"The  surest  way  is  to  sow  in  July,  transplant  and 
keep  the  partially  grown  heads  overwinter  in  a 
cold  frame  or  cellar  and  set  them  out  early  in  the 
spring,  similar  to  treatment  of  early  cabbage  for 

the  purpose.  The  eggs  or  maggots  of  the  weevil 

in  seed-peas  may  be  killed  by  exposure  to  the  fumes 
of  bisulphid  of  carbon  in  a  closed  vessel,  with- 
out danger  to  the  germs  of  the  peas.  Put  the 
peas  in  a  tight  box  or  vessel,  then  set  a  dish  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  on  top.  and 
close  tightly.  Leave  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours.  Keep  lamps,  etc..  away  from  the  stuff.  It 
is  volatile  and  inflammable." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mall  Is  desired 
the  applicant  should  Inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  Issue  In  which  the  answer  Is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  he  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  DETMERS,  1315  Nell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note  — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  In- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Periodical  Ophthalmia.— S.  A.  C,  Garth, 
Va.  What  you  describe  is  a  case  of  periodical 
ophthalmia  (so-called  moon-blindness),  and  in- 
curable. 

Brain  Disease.— E.  I,.,  Ursa,  111.  The  symp- 
toms you  describe  are  such  as  are  produced  by 
severe  pressure  upon  certain  parts  of  the  brain. 
A  carelully  conducted  post-mortem  examination 
of  your  cow,  which,  I  suppose,  died,  would  reveal 
the  cause. 


Wants  Books'. — F.  H.  M.,  East  Clariddn. 
Ohio.  Apply  to  a  bookseller  in  any  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  tell  him  what  you  want. 

Probably  Tuberculosis. — T.  A..  Florence. 
Wash.  What  you  describe  looks  to  me  like  a 
w  ell-advanced  case  of  tuberculosis.  If  it  is,  your 
cow,  unless  she  dies  before,  will  get  decidedly 
worse  immediately  after  calving. 

'•Sort"  of  a  Wart.— B.  S..  Lincoln,  Kan.  The 
information  you  give  is  too  meager  to  determine 
what  kind  of  a  morbid  growth  it  may  be  that  you 
call  a  "sort  of  a  wart."  It  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  sessile  wart,  and  it  may  be  a  botriomykom. 
The  best  you  can  do  will  be  to  have  the  animal 
examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

May  be  an  Enlarged  Thyroid  Gland.— 
H.  B.,  Port  Sidney.  Out.  The  swelling' of  the  size 
of  a  goose-egg  in  the  throat  of  your  calf  may  be 
nothing  but  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland.  Since  you 
are  preparing  the  calf  for  the  shambles  anyhow, 
examine  the  swelling  after  the  calf  has  been 
butchered,  and  see  what  it  is. 

A  Crippled  Hog.— G.  H..  Stearns  Mich. 
When  this  reaches  you  your  hog  will  have  been 
crippled  for  three  months,  and  the  degenerations 
produced  during  that  time  in  the  joints,  tendons, 
etc.,  of  the  fore  legs,  will  be  such  as  to  make  them 
irreparable.  In  such  cases  a  treatment  can  be 
effective  only  if  applied  in  time;  that  is,  im- 
mediately. 

'■Blind  Teeth."— S.  H.,  Bronson,  Kansas. 
"Blind  teeth"  are  a  myth.  Small  supernumerary 
teeth,  however,  are  frequently  met  with  in  horses, 
and  it  also  happens  that  small  remnants  of  the 
first  milk-molars  fail  to  become  absorbed,  and 
therefore  remain,  often  for  several  years,  after 
the  permanent  molars  have  cut  through;  but 
neither  have  anything  to  do  with  the  eyes  or  with 
causing  eye  diseases,  but  are  perfectly  innocent. 

A  "Pnflfy**  Swelling'  Around  the  Hind 
Knee. — S.  A.  T.,  Shaw,  Oregon.  You  say  your 
cow  has  "a  puffy  excrescence  or  swelling  on  the 
knee-joint  of  the  hind  leg  which  extends  nearly 
around  the  leg,"  but  does  not  cause  any  pain  or 
lameness.  If  you  will  state  whether  you  mean 
the  hind  knee— the  joint  corresponding  to  the 
human  knee— or  the  hock-joint— the  joint  corre- 
sponding to  the  human  instep  and  heel— I  will 
answer  your  question. 

Tympanitis.— L.  M.  S.,  Ioka.  Iowa.  Feed 
moderate  but  sufficient  quantities  of  nutritious 
food,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  perfectly  sound 
and  easy  of  digestion,  and  you  will  have  no  more 
trouble,  unless  the  digestive  powers  of  the  cow- 
have  already  been  too  much  impaired.  Bloating 
is  produced  if  the  digestive  processes  are  inter- 
rupted and  superseded  by  chemical  processes. 
Large  quantities  of  straw,  a  substance  to  a  large 
extent  indigestible  and  innirtritious.  is  no  food  for 
a  milk-cow. 

A  Sick  Rul  I. — J.  F.  McC,  Normal.  Ala.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  your  case  and 
to  advise  you  what  to  do  upon  the  simple  informa- 
tion that  your  bull  has  been  down  for  three  days. 
There  are  no  such  diseases  as  "hollow  horn" 
and  "hollow  tail."  All  grown  horned  cattle  have 
hollow  horns,  and  the  tails  of  cattle  may  be 
injured  in  various  ways— may  become  inflamed, 
and  the  lower  end  may  become  filled  with  hydropic 
effusions  (blood  serum)  if  the  animal  has  become 
hydremic  either  by  disease  or  from  want  of 
proper  food,  but  the  tail  will  never  be  hollow. 

Knuckling  Over. — M.  W.,  Adams  Center.  N. 
Y.  If  your  horse  does  not  go  lame,  and  knuckles 
over  only  when  trotting,  there  is  a  good  prospect 
for  recovery,  but  only  if  the  animal  can  have  abso- 
lute rest  for  a  long  time  and  if  possible  on  a  level 
floor.  The  knuckling  over  is  brought  about  by  a 
straining  and  subsequent  stretching  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  pastern  (distortion  of  the  pastern- 
joint),  in  your  case  probably  produced  by  too  hard 
or  excessive  pulling.  If  you  should  find  that 
the  horse  also  knuckles  over  while  at  rest  on  a 
level  floor,  call  on  a  veterinarian  and  ask  him  to 
bandage  the  pastern-joints  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  support  to  the  weakened  ligaments,  and  thus 
to  enable  the  horse  to  stand  on  his  feet  in  a 
normal  position.  The  veterinarian  will  probably 
show  you  how  to  do  it  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
attend  to  the  renewings  of  the  bandage  yourself. 

Tympanitis. — E.  H.  F.,  Arvada.  Colorado. 
All  kinds  of  leguminous  plants,  alfalfa  included, 
if  eaten  in  large  quantities  while  wet  or  when 
wilted  and  in  a  fermenting  condition,  are  very  apt 
to  cause  bloating  by  a  too  rapid  development  of 
chemical  and  fermentation  processes.  Where  one 
is  so  situated  that  he  has  to  depend  upon  alfalfa 
or  upon  any  other  kind  of  clover  or  leguminous 
plants  as  the  principal  food  for  cattle,  the  de- 
velopment of  these  processes  can  be  sufficiently 
retarded  to  disable  them  to  supersede  the  process 
of  digestion  if  the  cattle  are  first  fed  some  dry 
food  before  they  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  alfalfa 
(or  clover)  field,  are  never  allowed  to  go  in  while 
the  alfalfa  (or  cloverl  is  wet.  receive  every  morn- 
ing before  they  go  in  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  are  never 
allowed  to  eat  alfalfa  (or  clover)  that  has  been 
cut  and  is  wilting  or  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

Seab  and  Some  Other  Diseases.— H.  K., 
I'lysses,  Kan.  Those  of  your  sheep  that  lose 
their  wool  and  get  "mangy."  and  possibly  the 
whole  herd,  have  scab,  and  if  not  otherwise  dis- 
eased can  be  cured  by  first  shearing  and  then 
dipping  them.  How  this  is  to  be  done  and  to  be 
managed,  etc.,  you  can  best  learn  from  an  ex- 
perienced flock-master.  To  describe  the  whole 
process  in  all  its  details  would  require  much  more 
space  than  is  allotted  to  me.  Those  sheep, 
probably  mostly  lambs  or  young  sheep,  which  are 
coughing  and  show  other  symptoms  of  severe 
affection  of  the  respiratory  organs  undoubtedly 
have  lung-worms,  and  were  grazing  last  summer 
either  on  low  and  wet  land  or  have  been  drinking 
stagnant  water  from  pools  or  ditches  containing 
the  worm-brood  of  the  lung-worms,  and  maybe  of 
some  other  worms,  too.   Nothing  can  be  done 


with  medicines  against  the  lung-worm  disease, 
and  only  such  animals  will  survive  and  be  re- 
stored to  a  comparatively  healthy  condition  as  are 
naturally  strong  and  vigorous,  harbor  not  too 
many  of  the  worms,  receive  nutritious  food  and 
are  well  cared  for.  This  also  explains  why  older 
sheep  are  much  less  affected  by  this  disease  than 
the  lambs  or  yearlings.  The  young  lambs 
probably  die  because  the  ewes  have  been  weak- 
ened by  disease.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  you 
is  to  have  your  flock  and  also  your  sheep-range 
inspected  by  an  experienced  flock-master,  and 
then  to  destroy  all  those  sheep  that  will  die  any- 
how, and  to  have  the  others  dipped  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  after  having  been  dipped,  protected 
against  a  renewed  infection.  One  dipping  is 
seldom  sufficient,  but  a  second  dipping,  five  or  six 
days  after  the  first,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  effect 
a  cure. 

Lame — Periodical  Ophthalmia.— C.  M. 

F..  Confidence.  W.  Ya.  You  neither  describe  nor 
locate  the  lameness,  and  only  state  that  it  is  in 
the  right  fore  leg.  and  periodically  worse.  The 
only  information  of  any  diagnostic  value  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  that  the  horse  "points" 
(sets  the  lame  foot  forward  after  working  or 
riding),  and  in  what  you  say  about  the  probable 
cause  (breaking  through  the  ice  and  struggling  to 
get  free),  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  basis 
for  a  reliable  diagnosis,  and  only  suggests  that 
possibly  the  suspensory  ligament  (flexor  tendon 
of  the  pastern)  may  have  been  injured.  Hence  j 
the  only  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  have  the  horse 
examined  by  a  veterinarian,  and  to  give  him  strict 

rest.  The  eye  disease  you  describe  appears  to 

be  periodical  ophthalmia,  in  some  places  best 
known  under  the  misnomer  of  "moon-blindness," 
a  disease  which  almost  invariably  leads  to  total 
blindness. 

An  Offensive  Discharge  From  the  Nose. 

— R.  J.  B..  Enid,  Oklahoma.  In  horses  an  offen- 
sive (fetid)  discharge  from  the  nose  either  comes 
from  decaying  bone  or  cartilage  or  from  dying 
(gangrenous)  tissues;  for  instance,  mortifying 
portions  of  the  lungs.  This  latter  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  in  your  horse,  which,  according  to 
your  statement,  is  lively,  has  good  appetite  and  in 
an  anemic  condition,  meaning  that  the  disease  is 
chronic,  has  existed  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  is  feverless.  In  glanders  the  discharge 
from  the  nose,  often  one-sided,  becomes  offensive 
only  after  the  morbid  process  has  made  consider- 
able progress  and  has  attacked  either  cartilage— 
usually  the  cartilagenous  septum  between  the 
nasal  cavities — or  osseous  (bone)  tissues,  and 
then  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by  any  one 
familiar  with  that  disease,  and  does  not  require 
any  mallein  test,  because  a  careful  examination 
of  the  nasal  cavity  from  which  the  discharge  is 
taking  place  is  easily  made  if  the  cavity  is  illumi- 
nated by  throwing  into  it  the  rays  of  the  sun  by 
means  of  a  mirror,  and  will,  in  most  cases  at 
least,  reveal  the  true  condition,  namely,  chancrous 
ulcers  and  corrosion  on.  or  even  perforation  of, 
the  septum.  But  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do 
not  say  that  your  horse  has  glanders,  and  only 
hint  at  the  possibility  that  such  might  be  the  case, 
for  it  is,  according  to  your  statement,  not  ex- 
cluded that  the  offensive  discharge  may  have  a 
different  source;  for  instance,  a  decaying  tooth 
with  a  fistulous.opening  in  the  maxillary  sinus ;  but 
in  that  case  the  animal  would  hardly  eat  as  well 
as  you  say  he  does.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  advise 
you  to  keep  the  horse  alone,  away  from  other 
horses,  until  a  thorough  examination  has  revealed 
the  source  of  the  discharge  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  * 

Probably  a  Case  of  Mange. — A.  S.,  Colum- 
bus Grove,  Ohio.  The  disease  of  your  mare, 
according  to  your  description,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  case  of  mange,  especially  since  it  has  also 
been  communicated  to  the  mare's  colt  and,  as  I 
have  to  conclude  from  your  remarks,  to  your 
other  horses.  Although  your  veterinarian  may 
heve  treated  the  disease  under  a  wrong  name,  I 
have  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  a  cure  would  have 
been  effected  if  you  had  guarded  against  reinfec- 
tion by  thoroughly  cleaning  after  each  wash  not 
only  the  stable  and  stalls,  but  also  all  stable 
and  grooming  utensils  and  everything  apt  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  horses— for  instance,  halters, 
bridles,  harness,  blankets,  etc.  As  it  is  now,  give 
all  your  horses  first  a  thorough  wash  with  soap 
and  warm  water,  to  be  applied  with  a  good  brush, 
and  then  before  they  are  perfectly  dry  another 
thorough  wash,  to  be  applied  In  the  same  way, 
with  a  live-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  (Pearson's) 
in  warm  water.  Do  the  washing  outdoors,  and 
then  immediately  after  the  washings  have  been 
completed  turn  all  the  horses  out  to  pasture ;  or 
if  that  cannot  be  done,  take  them  to  another  non- 
infected  place.  This  done,  go  to  work  and  most 
thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the  whole  stable 
and  everything  that  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
horses.  Blankets  and  similar  things  are  best 
cleaned  and  disinfected  by  boiling  them  in  water 
and  then  by  washing  them.  Things  made  of 
leather,  such  as  harness,  etc.,  must  be  cleaned 
with  soap  and  warm  water  and  then  be  oiled  with 
fish-oil.  All  things  that  cannot  be  reliably  cleaned 
and  disinfected,  or  are  not  worth  the  labor  and 
expense,  must  be  burned.  As  to  the  stable  and 
stalls,  including  floors,  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
scrubbing  and  ventilating  by  keeping  every'  door 
and  window  open  whenever  feasible,  will  be  suffic- 
ient, provided  the  horses  do  not  occupy  them 
within  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  horses  themselves 
ought  to  be  washed  with  the  creolin  solution  five 
days  after  the  first.  If  the  washings  are  applied 
in  a  thorough  manner,  and  any  reinfection  is  made 
impossible,  as  a  rule  a  second  wash  is  sufficient  in 
all  ordinary  cases  to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 
Still.  I  advise  you  to  wash,  at  any  rate,  the  old 
mare,  whose  case  is  an  inveterate  one,  3  third 
time,  five  days  after  the  second  wash,  and  it  will 
do  no  harm,  but  Insure  success,  to  wash  all  of 
them  a  third  time. 
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Open  Face, 
with  Monogram, 
Full  IS  Ruby-jeweled  Elgin  Movement. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN— Member*  secure  whole- 
sale cash  prices  and  $1.00  week  It  payments. 

Club  "6  "—Finest  14-karat,  gold- filled,  25-year  caje, 
with  f nil  15  ruby -jeweled,  Elgin,  Remington  or  Waltham 
movement,  any  size,  any  style  of  engraving,  hunting  or 
open  face.  $2.00  cash  and  28  81.00  weekly  payments.  Other 
grade  Watches  and  Diamonds  on  same  terms.  Watch  or 
Diamond  shipped  on  receipt  of  first  payment  and  refer- 
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Goshen,  Indiana. 


Nine  Years  in  Use. 
First  and  Only 
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C.  B.  &  Q. 

Side  Delivery 
Hay  Rake 

Hay  is  left  in  better  shape  than  when  a 
common  rake  is  used.  Throws  the  hay  in 
a  loose  continuous  windrow,  so  that  the 
sun  and  wind  can  penetrate,  and  obviates 
the  necessity  of  a  hay  tedder.  Team  goes 
around  the  field  the  same  as  the  mower, 
taking  up  the  driest  hay,  leaving  it  shook 
loosely  in  the  windrow  so  that  the  sun  and 
wind  will  dry  it  out. 

Chambers,  Bering,  Quinlan  &  Co.,  Mfrs., 

DECATUR,  ILLINOIS.   


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  TerrifPs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  pric»s, 

write  Portland  Mfg.  Co.  .Box  i,  Portland,  Mlclu 
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Reversible 
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Stylish,  convenient,  economical.  Made  of 
■  fine  cloth,  finished  in 
I  pure  starch,  and  ex- 
I  actly  resemble  fash- 
lionable  linen  goods. 
Mo  Laundry  Work 
I  When  soiled  discard. 
I  Ten  Collars  or  five 
1  pairs  of  Cuffs,  25cts. 
\  By  mall,  30cts.  Send 
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A  DEAD-SEA  APPLE 


By  Virna  Woods 


Author  of  "The  Amazons," 


•  A  Modern  Magdalene,"  -'Jason  Hildreth's  Identity," 
"An  Elusive  Lover,"  etc. 


Chapter  XIV. 
?t  seemed  to  Veva,  lying  in  her 
own  bed,  with  the  scent  of  the 
orange-blossoms  in  the  room, 
that  years  had  passed  instead 
of  an  hour.  She  felt  as  though 
she  had  always  known  that  her 
lover  was  lost  to  her.  The  pain 
and  palpitation  of  her  heart 
had  ceased;  she  wondered 
apathetically  that  she  had  not 
died.  A  bar  of  sunlight  shone 
through  the  window  and  lay 
across  her  guitar,  fastened  in 
its  case  ready  for  the  journey.  She  thought  she 
would  never  want  to  play  on  it  again.  The 
house  was  still  with  an  unnatural  hush,  but 
from  the  corral  across  the  road  she  heard  the 
tinkle  of  the  cow-bells.  They  reminded  her  of 
that  other  day  when  she  thought  her  lover  was 
gone  forever.  But  the  past  was  so  remote,  it 
seemed  to  her  now  that  it  had  all  happened  in 
another  life. 

The  door  opened  softly  and  Bland  came  into  the 
room.  He  had  a  little  morocco-bound  book  in  his 
hand,  which  he  laid  on  the  table  as  he  passed  over 
to  the  bed.  Then  he  sank  on  his  knees  beside 
her  and  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips.  She  laid  her 
free  hand  on  his  bowed  head  and  gently  caressed 
his  hair.  For  a  moment  he  remained  silent,  that 
he  might  feel  the  light  touch  of  her  fingers  for  the 
last  time. 

"You  forgive  me,  Veva?"  he  said,  brokenly,  at 
last. 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  answered, 
softly.  "It  is  right  that  you  should  go  away  and 
forget  me,  for  you  love— her." 

Then  he  lifted  his  head  and  gazed  straight  into 
her  tender  eyes.  Even  in  that  moment  of  agony 
she  noticed  that  the  intangible  look  of  suffering 
and  despair  had  gone  from  his  face.  He  seemed  a 
nobler,  freer  man  than  she  had  ever  beheld  him 
before.  But  a  great  yearning  lay  upon  his  face. 

"Love  her!"  he  cried.  "I  have  never  loved  her!" 

"But  you  seemed—"  began  the  girl,wonderingly. 

"Ah,  it  was  something  else  that  made  me  rejoice 
to  see  her.  even  though  it  separated  me  from  you. 
After  awhile  you  will  understand ;  but  now— Veva, 
Veva,  Hove  you!" 

Again  he  bent  over  her  hand  and  kissed  it 
passionately. 

"You  must  tell  me  what  to  do."  he  said,  "what 
it  is  right  for  me  to  do." 

She  pressed  his  hand  in  silence. 

"Years  ago  I  deserted  her,"  he  went  on,  "but  I 
thought  she  was  dead.  Now  she  is  alone  and  in 
trouble ;  her  father  is  dying  or  dead  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  she  thinks  I  love  her.  Shall  I  go  with 
her,  loving  you.  or  shall  I  go  alone  to  some  strange 
place  where  I  can  live  a  life  of  penitence  and 
regret?  Tell  me,  darling,  and  it  shall  be  as  you 
say.  I  care  little  what  happens  now,  since  you 
are  lost  to  me.  I  only  want  to  do  what  you  think 
is  right." 

For  a  moment  the  girl  was  silent.  Her  pale  face 
had  flushed,  and  even  in  her  great  sorrow  she  had 
thrilled  with  a  sense  of  joy  that  he  loved  her  still. 
In  that  supreme  moment  of  recovered  love  what 
mattered  the  rest— suffering,  separation  and 
death?  But  in  an  instant  the  pain  of  parting 
smote  her  with  increased  bitterness.  They  had 
vowed  fidelity  with  the  marriage  rite,  and  for  her 
the  promise  was  still  as  sacred  as  though  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  the  bonds  had  not  been  broken. 
She  realized  as  never  before  the  empty  loneliness 
of  the  years  that  were  to  come,  the  blessed  full- 
ness of  the  life  that  she  had  missed,  and  though 
he  loved  her,.nay,  because  he  loved  her,  her  heart 
throbbed  in  protesting  pain  that  he  must  belong 
to  another.  But  her  voice  did  not  falter  as  she 
answered  the  mute  questioning  of  his  eyes. 

"You  must  go  with  her,"  she  said,  gently. 
"There  is  no  other  way." 

He  hid  his  face  in  her  breast,  and  as  she  laid 
her  arms  about  his  neck  tears  dropped  slowly 
from  her  eyes  and  glittered  in  his  hair. 

Then  he  lifted  his  head  and  spoke  in  passionate 
despair. 

"I  cannot  go,"  he  said,  "until  you  have  promised 
me  one  thing!" 

Her  eyes  asked  the  question  that  her  trembling 
lips  could  not  frame.  • 

"It  is  this,"  he  went  on;  "that  you  will  live; 
that  I  shall  not  be  stabbed  hourly  with  the 
thought  of  your  death  at  my  hands." 

She  smiled  bravely  in  his  face. 

"Yes."  she  said,  "I  will  live." 

He  felt  that  the  time  of  parting  had  come.  He 
looked  down  upon  her,  her  fairness  accentuated 
by  the  blue  of  her  dressing-gown  and  the  loose 
waves  of  soft  brown  hair  that  lay  on  the  pillow ; 
and  she  had  never  seemed  so  dear  to  him  before. 

"We  must  go  to-day,"  he  said.  "But  before  I 
leave  I  want  to  give  you  this." 

He  had  reached  over  to  the  table,  and  lifting 
the  morocco-bound  book,  placed  it  in  her  hands. 

"It  is  for  no  eyes  but  your  own,"  he  went  on, 
"and  when  you  have  read  it  I  want  you  to  give  it 
to  the  flames.  You  will  learn  in  it  the  secret  of 
my  life,  the  reason  I  did  not  ask  you  sooner  to  be 
my  wife.  And  only  you,  in  all  the  world,  will 
ever  know  the  shadow  that  has  followed  me  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  When  you  have  learned  it 


I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  forgive  and  pity  me, 
even  if  you  can  no  longer  love  me." 

"No  longer  love  you?"  she  echoed,  rising  from 
her  pillow  and  holding  out  her  hands  to  him.  "I 
shall  love  you  always,  in  life  and  in  death." 

One  moment  he  strained  her  to  his  heart  and 
showered  despairing,  passionate  kisses  on  her 
face.  Then  he  laid  her  gently  down  and  went 
with  bowed  head  out  of  the  room. 


,  Chapter  XV. 

A  stranger  in  Lupine  Springs  would  have 
thought,  from  the  crowd  of  people  at  the  little  sta- 
tion, that  some  celebration  was  in  progress  and  an 
excursion  about  to  start  for  the  city;  but  it  was 
only  the  villagers  come  out  to  see  Theodore  Bland 
and  his  wife  get  on  the  train. 

Five  minutes  after  the  interruption  of  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  the  strange  news  had  penetrated 
every  house  in  the  town ;  and  within  five  minutes 


the  brakeman,  swinging  his  grimy  arms  aloft,  his 
hands  full  of  the  missiles. 

The  mob  swung  around  and  headed  for  the 
hotel,  but  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  villagers 
dropped  out  at  the  rear.  Among  these  was  Dick 
Fellows,  whose  indignant  remarks  had  instigated 
the  excitement. 

The  ticket-agent  came  out  from  the  station  and 
planted  himself  in  their  path. 

"Are  you  crazy,  boys!"  he  exclaimed.  "Don't 
you  know  you'll  kill  Veva  with  your  infernal 
noise!  They're  working  over  her  yet,  and  can't 
tell  whether  she'll  come  to  or  not!" 

At  the  same  moment  the  minister  came  walking 
down  the  street.  His  fair  face  was  aflame ;  his 
eyes  blazed  with  scorn. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  cried,  in  a  ringing 
voice.  "Don't  make  fools  of  yourselves.  I  tell 
you,  the  man  thought  his  wife  was  dead,  and  I  left 
him  in  his  room  asking  after  Veva  and  crying  like 
a  child." 

The  minister  certainly  had  nothing  of  which  to 
complain,  for  the- roll  of  bills  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  as  recompense  for  the  interrupted  cer- 
emony far  exceeded  any  wedding  fee  he  had  ever 
received  before. 

At  his  words  the  crowd  wavered  and  fell  back. 

"He  is  going  away  on  the  two-o'clock  train  with 
his  wife,"  continued  the  minister.   "Let  him  go  in 
peace,  for  he  is  earnestly  trying  to  repair  the 
wrong  he  has  done." 
'"But  Veva?"  some  one  protested. 

At  the  words  there  was  an  angry  surge  forward 
and  signs  of  coalition  in  the  scattering  mob. 

"Veva  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  want 


HE  APPEARED  AT  THE  DOOR  WITH  HIS  WIFE  OX  HIS  ARM 


more  the  people  were  on  the  street.  They  waited 
eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  the  few  guests  who 
had  been  bidden  to  the  wedding,  and  who  lingered 
as  long  as  a  pretext  remained. 

•Veva  is  very  bad  with  her  heart,"  Mrs.  Fel- 
lows confided  to  a  group  of  women  who  stood  at 
the  post-office  door.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it 
would  kill  her." 

"I  tell  you  what  I  think,  boys,"  her  husband 
was  saying  to  the  men  at  the  station,  who  had 
dropped  their  lounging  attitudes  and  drawn 
around  the  speaker,  "I  think  that  man  ought  to 
be  egged  out  of  town." 

A  murmur  of  approval  rose  at  the  words.  The 
bags  of  rice  and  the  old  shoes  that  had  been  made 
ready  for  the  occasion  were  tossed  aside,  and  a 
rush  made  for  the  post-office  store. 

"Give  us  your  old  eggs,  Leonard,"  called  Will 
Nelson,  the  brakeman,  who  had  pushed  himself 
to  the  front  of  the  crowd. 

"What  for?"  inquired  the  postmaster,  mildly, 
scrutinizing  him  over  his  glasses. 

"For  Bland,  the  bigamist,"  shouted  some  one  at 
the  rear,  with  ready  alliteration. 

The  cry  was  taken  up  and  passed  excitedly 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Soon  the  crowd  had  grown  to  include  almost 
the  entire  male  population  of  the  town,  a  fringe 
of  boys  on  the  outskirts  extending  its  proportions 
so  that  it  reached  across  the  street  to  the  freight- 
sheds.  Those  at  the  head  had  provided  them- 
selves with  eggs  and  potatoes  from  the  store, 
regardless  of  the  proprietor's  protest,  and  were 
passing  them  on  to  their  comrades. 

"To  the  house,  boys;  let's  call  him  out,"  shouted 


revenge  or  to  wish  him  evil,"  continued  the 
clergyman.  "And  remember,  'Vengeance  is  mine ; 
I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.'  " 

There  was  a  good-natured  laugh  at  the  parson's 
lapse  into  pulpit  oratory,  and  again  the  crowd 
began  to  separate.  Only  the  brakeman  gave  ev- 
idence of  unabated  zeal  for  violence. 

"See  here.  Nelson."  said  Cartwright,  stepping 
up  to  him  and  catching  him  by  the  arm,  "stop 
your  fool  tricks  or  I'll  see  that  you  lose  your 
place." 

The  man's  arms  dropped,  and  muttering  under 
his  breath,  he  turned  away. 

In  five  minutes  more  the  street  was  cleared  of 
all  but  the  usual  loungers  at  the  station. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  train  was  ready  to 
start,  the  crowd  reappeared,  forming  their  center 
on  the  depot  platform.  Quiet  at  first,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  gossip  of  detached  groups  grew 
into  a  general  murmur,  and  impatience  at  the 
failure  of  Bland  to  appear  found  vent  in  remarks 
of  more  or  less  virulence. 

"He's  staying  in  till  the  whistle  blows,  and 
thinks  he  can  get  aboard  in  a  hurry  just  as  she 
starts  off,"  some  one  suggested. 

"Yes,"  said  another,  "he's  ashamed  to  show  his 
face  among  us." 

Nelson  sprang  from  the  train  he  had  been  coup- 
ling and  faced  the  crowd. 

■  Curse  him,"  he  cried,  "I'll  bring  him  out." 

He  started  across  the  street,  followed  by  a 
straggling  line  of  men  and  boys,  who  began  to 
hoot  and  shout.  The  rest  of  the  crowd  ranged 
themselves  on  the  depot  platform,  breathlessly 
awaiting  the  result.   The  conductor  stood  on  the 


rear  platform  of  the  train;  the  engineer  leaned 
far  out  of  the  window,  and  the  few  passengers 
were  standing  at  the  doors  and  on  the  steps  of 
the  cars. 

Nelson,  infuriated  to  indifference  to  conse- 
quences, had  stopped  opposite  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  and  with  imprecations  and  insulting  ep- 
ithets, began  calling  for  Bland.  The  crowd, 
spurred  by  his  example,  had  commenced  to  yell 
derisively.  Even  the  conductor,  from  his  point  of 
observation,  shouted,  "Go  it,  Nelson,"  in  a  hoarse 
voice  that  rose  above  the  increasing  clamor. 
Cartwright  and  a  few  others,  who  went  among 
the  men  trying  to  quell  the  excitement,  had  been 
pushed  back  to  the  rear  and  forcibly  ordered  to 
make  no  interference.  The  tumult  had  lasted 
only  a  moment  when  Bland  stepped  out  on  the 
balcony.  He  folded  his  arms  and  quietly  faced 
the  mob. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me,  boys?"  he  de- 
manded. 

There  was  an  instant's  silence;  then  the  tumult 
began  anew  in  indistinguishable  yells  and  hisses 
and  groans. 

"Bring  him  down,  boys ;  let's  show  him  what  we 
want,"  shouted  Nelson,  menacingly. 

Beside  him  stood  Bill  Selleek,  the  stage-driver, 
viciously  cracking  his  whip.  The  brakeman 
sprang  to  the  -door  of  the  ground  floor,  but  the 
next  moment  fell  back  with  an  oath.  It  had  been 
bolted  from  within. 

As  he  retreated  to  the  street,  calling  for  a  lad- 
der, he  glanced  up  and  staggered  back.  Veva 
came  running  through  the  doorway  overhead,  her 
long  hair  streaming  behind  her,  the  loose  folds  of 
her  blue  robe  fluttering  in  the  wind.  She  stepped 
forward  and  stood  by  Bland's  side.  For  one 
moment  the  two  thrilled  with  the  sense  of  near- 
ness ;  then  in  the  sudden  silence  Veva  spoke. 

"You  have  no  cause  to  blame  him."  she  said,  in 
a  sweet,  penetrating  voice.  -'I  myself  do  not 
blame  him  in  the  least.  He  thought  his  wife  was 
dead  and  that  he  was  free  to  marry  me.  He  has 
done  me  no  wrong,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  let  him  go 
in  peace." 

"He  ought  to  'a'  knowed,"  growled  Nelson,  as 
she  paused,  and  the  crowd  muttered  an  angry 
assent. 

"You  are  my  friends  and  neighbors,"  she  went 
on,  "and  I  understand  that  it  is  meant  as  an 
evidence  of  your  regard  for  me  that  you  are  here 
now.  But  believe  me.  that  you  will  be  doing  me  a 
greater  kindness  if  you  will  follow  out  my  wishes. 
I  have  risen  from  my  bed  to  come  to  you  and  to 
tell  you  with  my  own  lips  that  Mr.  Bland  is  inno- 
cent of  any  intention  of  wrong.  It  is  time  for  the 
train  to  start.  His  wife"  (she  whitened,  but  her 
voice  did  not  falter  at  the  word)  "left  her  father 
dying  in  San  Francisco.  For  my  sake  do  not 
delay  them.  Give  me  your  word  that  you  will  let 
him  go  without  trouble." 

The  crowd  wavered  and  began  irresolutely  to 
fall  back.  Bland  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 
veranda  and  looked  calmly  down  on  the  upturned 
faces. 

"Men,"  he  said,  quietly,  "what  she  has  told  you 
is  the  truth.  •  I  have  unintentionally  done  her  a 
great  wrong.  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself,  and  do  not  wonder  at  your  anger 
against  me.  For  myself  I  ask  nothing  at  your 
hands ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  two  women  I  have 
wronged  I  hope  you  will  not  delay  my  departure. 
It  is  time  for  the  train  to  start,  and  I  am  going  to 
make  the  attempt  to  take  it.  You  will  do  as  you 
see  fit." 

He  turned  away,  but  Veva  caught  his  arm  and 
clung  to  it. 

••Will  Nelson,"  she  cried,  leaning  over  the  rail- 
ing of  the  balcony,  "promise  me  that  you  will  let 
him  go!" 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  clenched  his  great 
hands,  and  a  dark  flush  spread  over  his  face. 

"All  right,  Veva,"  he  said,  dropping  his  eyes,  "I 
give  you  my  word." 

"And  you,  Mr.  Selleek,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  the  stage-driver,  "tell  me  you  will  let  him 
alone." 

"  'Tain't  right. Veva,"  the  man  responded,  surlily, 
"but  I'll  do  it,  as  you  say  so." 

With  the  defection  of  the  leaders  the  crowd  fell 
back  and  began  to  break  into  groups.  Veva 
turned  and  passed  through  the  doorway.  Bland 
following.  With  a  common  impulse  they  paused 
for  one  moment,  and  their  eyes  met.  He  lifted 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  then  turned 
without  a  word  and  went  into  his  room. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  he  appeared  at  the 
door  below  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  the  people 
fell  back  on  either  side,  making  a  path  for  them 
to  the  train.  They  raji  the  gauntlet,  the  man 
with  proudly  lifted  head  and  clear,  unflinching 
eyes,  the  woman  casting  about  her  malignant 
glances  of  mingled  anger  and  contempt.  Veva, 
locked  in  her  room,  heard  the  shrill  whistle  and 
the  puffing  of  the  engine  as  it  rounded  the  curve 
beyond  the  house.  Then  she  stumbled  to  the  bed, 
and  fell  on  her  face. 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Parker  tapped  at  the  girl's 
door. 

"Is  that  you,  sister?"  asked  Veva. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "won't  you  let  me  in?" 

"Not  now,  please,"  replied  the  girl.  T  want  to 
be  alone.  After  awhile  I  will  come  down  to  you." 

She  had  bathed  her  face  and  bound  up  her 
hair,  and  was  sitting  by  the  window  with  the 
morocco-bound  book  open  on  her  knee.  She  lis- 
tened until  the  sound  of  her  sister's  footsteps  had 
retreated  to  the  stairs.  Then  she  began  to  read. 


Chapter  XVI. 
On  the  first  page  of  the  manuscript  was  a  note, 
which  she  had  unfolded  and  spread  out  on  the 
book.  She  lifted  it  in  her  hand,  and  as  she  read 
the  letters  swam  and  the  words  blurred  before  her 
eyes: 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


June  I,  1899 


"My  Lost  Darlexg:— I  might  go  from  you 
without  confession  and  leave  you  only  to  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  strange  circumstances  that  have 
led  to  the  hitter  loss  of  all  our  hopes  and  dreams. 
You  would  still  love  me  and  grieve  for  me ;  you 
would  still  helieve  in  me  as  your  ideal  realized. 

•  But  sweet  as  the  thought  is,  I  cannot  hear  to 
have  it  so.  I  feel  it  would  he  the  act  of  a  coward 
to  hold  your  heart  to  the  image  you  have  formed 
when  I  can  give  you  no  recompense  for  your  love 
and  trust.  And  so  I  have  decided  to  give  you  the 
story  of  my  life,  which  I  have  written  for  you  to 
read  in  case  of  an  emergency,  which  now,  thank 
God,  will  never  come.  I  have  added  a  few  words 
at  the  close,  the  substance  of  w  hich  I  have  learned 
for  the  first  time  to-day.  They  will  explain  my 
ignorance  of  certain  events  upon  which  the  history 
of  my  life  has  turned.  When  you  have  finished 
these  pages  I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  pity  and 
forgive.  As  for  me.  the  dreams  of  my  life  are  over ; 
henceforth  I  can  but  strive  after  the  right,  and 
live  to  make  atonement  for  the  past.  That  you, 
who  are  innocent,  should  suffer  is  the  thought  that 
wrings  my  heart.  That  I  can  do  nothing  for  you, 
for  whom  I  would  give  my  life,  is  the  greatest 
punishment  that  I  must  bear." 

The  note  was  without  signature.  She  kissed  it 
and  laid  it  between  the  leaves  of  the  book.  Then 
she  began  to  read  on  the  first  page. 

THE  MANl'SC'RIPT 

"I  am  writing  these  pages  for  you,  beloved ;  but 
yet  I  hope  that  they  will  never  meet  your  eyes.  I 
should  not  have  loved  you,  I  should  not  marry  you, 
with  the  terrible  shadow  that  is  over  my  life ;  and 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  would  never  have  dared  to 
link  your  sweet  and  innocent  soul  with  mine  had 
not  the  doctor  warned  me  that  otherwise  your 
death  would  lie  at  my  door.  The  thought  of  that 
was  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  you  will  remain  ignorant  of  the  secret  that 
should  separate  us  forever.  And  yet  I  have  a 
feeling.  I  would  say  a  presentiment  if  I  were  in- 
clined to  superstition,  that  some  time  the  dark 
page  of  the  past  will  be  opened  to  you.  So  I  write 
this,  as  for  the  confessional,  that  when  I  am  taken 
away  from  you,  you  may  know  that  guilty  though 
I  may  he  in  the  sight  of  man.  before  God  I  am  in- 
nocent of  the  intent  of  wrong.  I  cannot  hope  to 
prove  my  innocence  to  any  judge  or  jury;  but  I 
know  that  you  will  believe  me  and  understand, 
even  though  you  loathe  me  in  the  end.  It  is  with 
the  hope  of  your  pity  and  your  pardon  that  I  write 
these  words  in  the  lonely,  haunted  nights;  and 
when  you  read  them.  God  help  you  and  pity  you, 
for  I  shall  be  gone  from  you  forever. 

"My  name  was  Leland  Clifford.  I  was  the 
second  son  of  a  small  trader  in  the  Ohio  village  of 
Middleton,  and  grew  up  w  ith  the  restricted  envi- 
ronment and  the  limited  opportunities  of  the  place. 
But  my  tastes  were  studious,  and  I  early1  devel- 
oped an  ambition  that  roused  the  interest  of  the 
scholarly  old  rector  and  made  him  my  voluntary 
tutor.  He  prepared  me  for  college,  and  with  his 
influence  I  secured  work  as  tutor  sufficient  lo  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  my  education.  I  had  already 
chosen  law  as  my  profession,  intending  to  study 
tor  the  bar  when  I  had  finished  the  regular  class- 
ical course.  It  was  in  my  third  collegiate  year 
that  the  events  occurred  that  changed  the  entire 
direction  of  my  life. 

"I  remember  well  how  light-hearted  and  free 
from  care  I  was  that  fatal  night  of  the  seminary 
dance.  It  was  the  annual  party  given  by  the  girls 
of  the  seminary  to  the  college  students,  under  the 
management  and  espionage  of  the  seminary 
teachers,  who  invited  the  professors  and  their 
wives  to  sit  out  dances  with  them.  It  was  just 
after  the  midwinter  holidays,  and  the  time-honored 
function  had  frequently  served  in  past  years  as 
the  starting-point  of  flirtations  that  lasted  through- 
out the  term  and  occasionally  resulted  in  matri- 
mony. Nothing  was  farther  from  my  mind  than 
any  serious  entanglement,  for  I  knew  I  had  only 
myself  to  look  to  for  future  success ;  but  I  did  not 
in  the  least  object  to  the  -jolly  good  time,'  as  the 
boys  phrased  it,  that  we  were  sure  to  have  that 
evening. 

"The  -fun'  was  at  its  height  when  I  chanced  to 
see  our  professor  of  sciences,  who  had  some  time 
ago  buried  his  second  wife,  sitting  beside  the 
French  seminary  teacher,  demonstrating  some- 
thing with  the  aid  of  a  diagram  he  had  drawn  on 
a  dance  program.  I  smiled  and  was  about  to 
pass  on  to  ask  a  pretty  girl  in  blue  for  a  waltz, 
when  I  noticed  a  forlorn  little  figure  trying  to 
shrink  out  of  sight  in  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
long  recitation-benches  that  where  arranged 
around  the  walls.  The  face  was  thin  and  sallow, 
but  the  features  were  delicate ;  and  in  the  eyes  was 
a  wistful,  timid  look  that  smote  me  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  pity. 

"It's  bard  lines  for  a  girl  to  have  to  sit  like  that 
and  wait  for  some  one  to  ask  her  to  dance,  I 
thought  to  myself. 

"I  looked  across  the  room  at  my  lady  in  blue. 
Two  of  the  boys  were  beside  her,  one  scribbling 
on  her  program  and  the  other  offering  her  his  arm 
for  the  waltz,  which  had  just  begun.  I  stopped 
and  bowed  to  the  girl  I  was  about  to  pass. 

"  'Miss  Babcock,  I  believe,'  I  said ;  for  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  once  been  introduced  to  her  on 
the  college  campus,  when  the  girls  had  come  over 
to  watch  a  ball-game. 

"She  looked  up  with  a  sudden  hope  flushing  her 
face.  The  next  moment  we  were  gliding  over  the 
floor  in  an  ecstacy  of  rhythmic  motion,  for  1  found 
to  ray  relief  that  she  was  a  perfect  dancer.  How 
she  had  ever  learned  so  well  with  the  little  practice 
she  must  have  had  has  always  remained  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  But  it  was  her  one  accomplishment, 
and  it  determined  her  destiny. 

••When  I  led  her  back  to  her  seat  I  possessed 
myself  of  her  program,  which  she  was  very  shy 
nf  Id  ling  me  see.  I  understood  when  I  looked  at 
it.  lor  it  was  perfectly  blank.  I  wrote  my  name 
for  as  many  dances  as  I  dared,  and  returned  it  to 


her.  I  was  determined  she  should  have  one  good 
night,  and  I  went  off  in  search  of  partners  for  her. 
One  after  another  made  excuses,  although  I  in- 
sisted that  she  was  a  better  dancer  than  many  of 
the  more  popular  girls.  There  were  only  two  that 
I  finally  succeeded  in  taking  to  her.  But  I  never 
forgot  the  look  of  gratitude  she  gave  me  when  she 
said  good-night  and  added  that  she  had  had  'such 
a  lovely  time.' 

"The  boys  chaffed  me  about  her,  especially  when 
they  found  I  had  been  invited  to  her  house  to  din- 
ner. She  was  a  day  pupil  at  the  seminary,  and 
lived  at  home,  her  father  having  a  large  art  store 
in  the  town;  and  thus  she  was  free  from  the  rules 
that  governed  the  most  of  the  seminary  girls  about 
receiving  visitors. 

"I  could  do  no  less  than  call  after  accepting  the 
hospitality  of  her  people;  and  after  that  they 
loaded  me  with  kindness  and  embarrassed  me 
with  invitations.  The  most  of  these  I  accepted, 
partly  from  the  difficulty  of  evading  them  and 
partly  out  of  genuine  pity  for  the  girl'.  The  father 
was  very  fond  of  her  and  was  eager  for  her  hap- 
piness, but  the  stepmother,  I  fancied,  was  not 
good  to  her.  The  girl  herself  was  so  happy  and  so 
openly  grateful  for  my  attentions  that  it  touched 
my  sympathies  at  the  same  time  that  it  pleased 
my  vanity.  Even  now  I  cannot  tell  just  how  it 
happened ;  but  I  know  that  before  the  term  closed 
we  were  engaged.  I  remember  that  her  step- 
mother asked  me  my  intentions ;  and  her  father 
subsequently  interviewed  me,  telling  me  flatly 
that  I  had  gained  his  daughter's  heart  and  had  no 
right  to  throw  it  away.  When  I  protested  that  I 
was  unable  to  support  a  wife,  he  promptly  offered 
me  a  partnership  in  his  business  and  the  use  of  a 
cottage  situated  several  blocks  from  his  own 
home.  But  to  this  I  would  not  submit,  compro- 
mising with  an  engagement,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  marriage  was  to  be  deferred  until  I 
had  graduated  and  finished  my  law  course. 

"It  was  Ella  herself  who  managed  the  rest  of  the 
scheme ;  for  such  I  now  believe  it  to  have  been. 
Often  she  confided  to  me  with  tears  the  bitter  ex- 
periences of  her  home  life;  the  unreasonable 
exactions'  of  her  stepmother,  and  the  petty  jeal- 
ousies of  her  stepsister,  who  was  two  years  younger 
than  herself. 

"I  shared  with  a  fellow-student  a  modest  little 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  not  far  from 
the  college.  It  was  one  evening  when  I  chanced 
to  be  alone  that  I  heard  a  hesitating  tap  at  my 
door,  and  opening  it  I  saw  Ella  standing  in  the 
hall.  As  I  drew  back  in  astonishment  she  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  hurst  into  tears. 

••  T  can  never,  never  go  back,'  she  sobbed,  as  I 
strove  in  vain  to  quiet  her. 

"I  had  shut  and  locked  the  door,  apprehensive 
of  the  return  of  Collins,  who  was  more  that  likely 
to  bring  three  or  four  students  with  him. 

"•Hush,  dear,'  I  said,  nervously;  -you  must  let 
me  take  you  home  at  once.' 

"I  had  turned  cold  at  thought  of  the  construc- 
tion the  boys  would  Inevitably  put  upon  the  visit 
if  it  should  be  discovered;  but  that  view  of  the 
case  apparently  did  not  suggest  itself  to  the  girl. 
She  only  clung  the  tighter  about  my  neck  and  con- 
tinued her  violent  weeping. 

"  "I  will  not  go,'  she  said,  sobbing  between  the 
words,  'until  you  promise  to  take  me  away  from 
that  ernel  woman.  I  cannot  live  four  years  more 
under  the  same  roof  with  her." 

•T  heard  a  step  on  the  sidewalk  below  and  a 
light-hearted  laugh  floated  up  to  the  window.  The 
sounds  passed  by.  but  for  a  moment  my  heart  had 
stood  still  with  dread. 

■•  -I  will  promise  anything,  Ella,'  I  said,  desper- 
ately, 'if  you  will  only  get  away  from  here  at 
once.' 

••Then  she  began  to  kiss  me  and  call  me  by  en- 
dearing names. 

"  'I  knew  you  would  do  it  for  me,'  she  said, 
triumphantly. 

"  'Do  what?'  I  asked,  uncertainly. 

••  'Why,  marry  me  now,'  she  said,  -and  go  into 
partnership  with  father.' 

••  ■Come,'  I  said,  disengaging  her  arms  from  my 
neck  and  putting  on  my  hat;  'we  will  talk  it  over 
when  we  get  home.' 

••  But  you  will  promise  me,'  she  cried,  in  renewed 
alarm,  throwing  herself  before  the  door,  'you  will 
promise  to  marry  me  soon,  before  the  end  of  the 
term!  She  said  you  would  not  marry  me  at  all; 
that  before  the  four  years  were  over  you  would 
break  off  the  engagement. 

"She  had  commenced  to  cry  again. 

•■  -Nonsense,  Ella,'  I  said,  impatiently:  -of  course 
I  will  marry  you.  Haven't  I  told  you  so  often 
enough?' 

,  "At  this  moment  there  was  an  imperative  rap 
at  the  door.  I  looked  about  in  despair;  then,  seiz- 
ing the  girl  hurriedly  by  the  arm,  I  drew  her  across 
the  room  and  pushed  her  behind  the  portieres  that 
curtained  off  an  alcove.  I  recrossed  the  room  and 
open  the  door.  Mr.  Babcock  stood  there,  his  near- 
sighted eyes  flashing  through  his  glasses,  the 
white  lock  that  shone  in  his  dark  hair  falling  in 
over  his  forehead. 

•'  'Give  me  ray  daughter,'  he  said,  advancing  into 
the  room  and  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

"Ella  sprang  from  behind  the  curtains  and  ran 
into  his  arras.  He  drew  her  to  him  and  turned  on 
me  fiercely. 

•■•I  heard  you  just  now  promise  to  marry  ray 
daughter.'  he  said;  'you  will  fulfill  that  promise 
within  the  next  week  or  I  will  have  you  expelled 
from  college.' 

"'But  good  heavens.  Mr.  Babcock,'  I  protested, 
with  an  odd  feeling  that  I  w  as  in  a  terrible  dream 
and  would  surely  awake  in  a  moment,  'you  cer- 
tainly cannot  think—' 

•••I  want  no  explanations,  sir,'  he  thundered.  'I 
want  to  know  nothing  beyond  this ;  you  have  com- 
promised my  daughter  by  having  her  come  to  your 
room,  and  you  will  marry  her  without  delay  or 
take  the  consequences.   If  you  marry  her  1  will 


There's  nothing  in  Ivory  Soap  but  soap,  good,  pure 
vegetable  oil  soap.  There's  nothing  to  make  the  linens 
streaky,  no  alkali  to  injure  the  finest  textures.  The  lather 
forms  quickly  and  copiously,  and  wash-day  is  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  drudgery.  Try  it  in  the  next  wash.  The 
price  places  it  within  reach  of  every  one.  Look  out  for 
imitations. 
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make  you  a  partner  in  my  business  and  give  her  a 
deed  to  the  cottage  I  promised  you.  If  you  refuse 
to  marry  her  at  once  I  shall  see  that  you  are  sent 
home  in  disgrace  and  that  your  family  are  ac- 
quainted with  your  conduct.' 

"I  saw  it  was  useless  to  reason  with  him  in  his 
present  state  of  excitement;  and  I  momentarily 
expected  the  boys. 

■'  'Come,'  I  said,  leading  the  way  to  the  door;  •  we 
will  go  up  to  the  house  and  talk  it  over.' 

"We  had  not  gone  half  a  block  when  we  met 
Collins  and  Maitland  going  up  to  our  lodgings. 
Ella  had  drawn  her  veil  over  her  face,  but  bowed 
to  them  as  they  passed.  She  was  clinging  to  my 
arm.  her  father  walking  beside  her.  We  went  on 
to  the  house  in  silence.  Mrs.  Babcock  greeted  me 
with  a  cold  bow  and  followed  us  into  the  room. 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  the  pain- 
ful scene  of  that  night.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  and  tried  to  extricate 
myself  from  my  position.  1  might  have  held  out 
against  the  quiet  determination  of  Mr.  Babcock 
and  the  shrill  upbraidings  of  his  wife;  but  the 
shame  and  distress  of  the  girl  when  she  under- 
stood at  last  the  impropriety  of  her  visit  to  my 
room  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  As  she  stood 
by  the  window  with  averted  face,  her  shoulders 
moving  now  and  then  with  a  suppressed  sob,  a 
rush  of  pity  seized  me.  and  I  went  over  to  her  and 
took  her  in  my  arms  and  promised  her  all  that  she 
wished. 

••The  next  week  we  were  married.  It  was  bitterly 
hard  to  give  up  the  plans  I  had  cherished  from  my 
boyhood,  and  to  change  so  abruptly  the  entire 
course  of  my  life ;  but  I  saw  that  however  unfairly 
I  had  been  treated,  my  wife  really  loved  me;  and 
I  determined  to  make  her  happy  and  to  do  my  best 
in  shaping  my  life  anew.  God  knows  that  I  tried 
to  fulfill  the  resolve,  and  that  my  terrible  failure 
was  not  the  result  of  intentional  neglect  or  wrong. 


Chapter  XVII. 

"We  went  at  once  to  housekeeping,  and  for 
awhile  Ella,  busying  herself  about  her  household 
duties,  was  as  interested  and  happy  as  a  child 
with  a  new  set  of  toys.  But  even  at  the  first  I 
noticed  a  tendency  to  irritability  that  daily  in- 
creased until  I  began  to  fear  for  my  future  peace. 
It  was  not  that  she  did  not  love  me,  but  that  in 
daily  intercourse  she  could  not  keep  up  the  sem- 
blance of  amiability  with  which  she  had  blinded 
me  before  marriage.  Often  I  was  touched  by  some 
added  kindness  to  me  in  the  way  of  a  dainty  dish 
or  a  little  gilt  after  she  had  been  unusually  pertina- 
cious in  fault-finding;  and  more  than  once  she 
broke  down  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of  reproach 
and  protested  with  tears  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  be  so  cross.  I  thought  by  patience  and  unfail- 
ing kindness  I  might  overcome  her  fault,  and  I 
put  a  check  upon  my  own  lips  that  frequently  cost 
me  a  severe  effort  of  will. 

"Soon  after  our  marriage  I  tried  to  interest  her 
in  books,  thinking  to  spend  many  pleasant  eve- 
nings in  reading  aloud  and  in  talking  over  current 
literature  and  the  topics  of  the  day;  but  she  was 
so  unresponsive  that  before  long  I  gave  it  up. 
Then  1  brought  home  tickets  for  theaters  and  con- 
certs; but  as  she  cared  for  nothing  hut  the  most 
vapid  and  sensational  ot  these,  it  was  soon  appar- 


ent that  we  could  not  enjoy  each  other's  society 
in  this  way.  In  vain  I  sought  for  a  common  ground 
of  interest;  gossip  and  dress,  aside  from  her  un- 
reasoning love  for  me,  were  the  largest  thoughts 
of  her  life. 

"Meantime  I  had  found  an  unexpected  source 
of  pleasure  in  my  hours  at  the  store,  where  I  had 
been  promptly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  trade. 
Although  not  facile  with  pencil  or  brush,  I  had  a 
student's  acquaintance  with  art  subjects  and 
possessed  a  critical  taste,  so  that  it  was  not  long 
before  most  of  the  purchasing  business  fell  into 
my  hands.  In  this  way  it  happened  that  I  went 
to  Europe  to  visit  the  art  centers  and  bring  back 
the  latest  ideas,  together  with  a  lot  of  goods  pur- 
chased in  person.  I  would  have  taken  my  wife  with 
me,  but  she  had  a  nervous  dread  of  the  sea-voyage ; 
and  as  I  was  to  be  absent  only  eight  weeks,  she 
preferred  to  stay  with  her  father  until  my  return. 
Although  several  times  she  had  stayed  at  home 
for  two  or  three  days  on  the  occasions  of  my  busi- 
ness trips  to  the  city,  I  was  a  little  surprised  at 
her  willingness  to  remain  so  long  w  ith  her  step- 
mother ;  but  she  assured  me  with  a  laugh  that  their 
relations  were  entirely  changed  now  that  she  was 
married.  It  began  slowly  to  penetrate  my  mind 
that  in  the  past  she  might  not  have  suffered  so 
much  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Babcock  as  I  had 
thought,  and  that  possibly  that  lady  had  deserved 
my  sympathy  as  much  as  the  girl.  But  1  put 
aside  the  unwelcome  thought,  as  my  wife  clung  to 
me  with  kisses  and  tears  the  day  I  said  good-by. 

"The  three  objective  points  of  my  trip  were 
Dresden.  Paris  and  Florence,  and  in  those  cities 
I  spent  the  most  of  my  limited  time.  I  look  back 
now  upon  those  days  as  the  last  happy  period  of 
my  life.  The  only  drawback  to  the  perfect  en- 
joyment of  my  holiday  was  an  uneasy  sense  of  re- 
lief at  being  away  from  my  wife.  The  shallowness 
of  her  mind  and  the  petty  faults  of  her  disposition 
had  tired  and  irritated  rae  to  an  extent  I  did  not 
realize  until  I  was  free  from  them.  But  even  now 
I  caunot  bear  to  speak  of  her  unkindly,  although 
I  must  explain  the  sequence  of  events  in  order 
that  their  culmination  may  be  understood.  I 
would  gladly  have  extended  my  trip  beyond  the 
prescribed  time,  but  my  business  was  finished  and 
the  very  desire  to  defer  my  return  hurried  be  back 
with  a  sense  of  guilt. 

"My  wife  met  me  with  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion, and  kissed  me  again  and  again  for  the  little 
gifts  T  had  brought  her.  I  was  ashamed  ami 
troubled  that  her  caresses  wearied  me  and  tilled 
me  with  vague  regrets  for  sweet  possibilities  ot 
which  I  might  no  longer  dream.  Perhaps  she  felt 
in  some  subtle  way  the  coldness  under  the  kisses 
I  returned  to  her.  However  that  may  be.  I  hail 
not  been  home  more  than  half  an  hour  when  she 
discovered  that  1  had  taken  a  slight  cold  on  the 
sea-voyage,  and  she  broke  into  her  usual  Stream 
of  sarcastic  reproach.  When  she  had  exhausted 
herself  on  that  subject  she  began  picking  up  the 
things  I  had  laid  down  on  my  arrival  and  put- 
ting them  away,  all  the  time  complaining  of  my 
carelessness  and  disregard  for  her.  When  1  at- 
tempted to  take  them  from  her  hands  and  find  the 
proper  places  for  them,  she  told  rae  irritably  t" 
let  her  alone,  that  I  would  only  make  more 
work  for  her,  and  already  she  had  too  much  to  du. 
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But  the  storm  broke  that  evening  when  I  unpacked 
a  few  cherished  pictures  and  small  Italian  marbles 
I  had  brought  for  our  own  home,  hoping  that  she 
would  be  surprised  and  pleased.  I  felt  that  I 
could  well  afford  the  inconsiderable  expense,  for 
I  knew  that  our  business  was  steadily  increasing ; 
but  she  denounced  them  as  extravagant,  and  in- 
sisted that  I  should  put  them  in  the  store  for  sale. 

"  'As  though  you  had  not  spent  enough,'  she 
said,  'running  over  Europe  for  two  months,  while 
I  was  at  home  sewing  to  save  the  expense  of  a 
dressmaker.' 

"  'But,  my  dear  girl,'  I  protested,  'you  know  I 
wanted  to  take  you  to  Europe,  and  I  never  ap- 
proved of  you  doing  your  own  sewing.' 

"Disregarding  my  remark,  she  turned  to  a  new 
grievance. 

"  'Of  course  you  will  say  it  was  a  business  trip ; 
but  it  was  not  necessaiy  for  you  to  go  to  operas 
and  the  theaters  and  to  ride  in  gondolas  at  Venice. 
And  Mrs.  Bryant,  our  new  neighbor  next  door, 
has  a  lovely  new  green  organdy  dress ;  and  I  want 
one  like  it,  but  I  suppose  you  will  think  I  ought 
not  to  have  it.' 

"  'Of  course  you  may  have  it,  Ella,'  I  answered, 
half  amused  and  half  surprised  at  the  cause  of  her 
complaint;  'but  surely  you  could  not  prefer  it  to 
the  black  lace  I  brought  from  Florence.' 

"  'I  didn't  want  the  black  lace  from  Florence,' 
she  replied,  irritably.  'You  know  black  is  not  be- 
coming to  me.   I  shall  give  it  to  mama.' 

"She  got  the  green  organdy,  and  half  of  my  pri- 
vate art  treasures  went  into  the  store;  but  I 
retained  a  statuette  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  a  collec- 
tion of  photogravures,  and  some  carbons  from 
Munich ;  and  these  were  a  source  of  never-ending 
dissertations  on  my  extravagance  and  selfishness. 
Often  she  taunted  me  with  the  remark  that  I  owed 
everything  that  I  possessed  to  her  father,  my  in- 
come and  the  very  house  I  lived  in.  "When  I  tried 
to  soothe  her  or  reason  with  her  it  only  prolonged 
her  reproaches;  when  I  did  not  reply  to  her  it 
enraged  her  to  still  greater  outbursts  of  fury. 

"As  time  went  on  things  grew  steadily  worse. 
I  remember  there  was  a  succession  of  incompe- 
tent servant  girls,  who  invariably  quarreled  with 
their  mistress,  andleft  her  without  warning.  Then 
would  follow  an  interregnum,  during  which  the 
house  was  in  more  than  its  usual  confusion  and 
the  meals  were  irregular  and  unsatisfactory.  On 
these  occasions  my  wife  was  a  veritable  Katherine 
or  Xanthippe ;  but  unfortunately  I  was  neither  a 
Petruchio  nor  a  Socrates.  I  can  honestly  say, 
however,  looking  back  upon  it  all,  that  I  never 
gave  her  a  harsh  word;  but  the  effort  the  control 
cost  me  was  so  great  that  it  precipitated  the  end. 

'•We  had  been  married  about  a  year  when  I  be- 
gan to  be  tortured  with  what  Howells  has  called 
a  recurrent  dream.  In  this  way  my  strained 
nerves  found  the  vent  I  would  not  permit  them  in 
my  waking  hours.  The  dream,  which  came  at  ir- 
legular  intervals  of  several  weeks,  was  always 
substantially  the  same.  For  some  trifling  thing 
my  wife  would  begin  a  tirade  of  reproach  and 
abuse.  I  listened  in  silence,  but  with  a  rage  that 
exceeded  any  anger  I  ever  felt  outside  of  dreams. 
As  she  went  on  my  suppressed  fury  increased  to 
such  madness  that  at  last  I  rushed  from  her,  long- 
ing to  strike  her  down  before  my  eyes.  In  those 
moments  I  hated  her  with  a  bitterness  that  I  never 
felt  toward  her  in  my  waking  hours.  Often  have 
I  awaked  trembling,  with  drops  of  anguish  stand- 
ing on  my  brow,  and  felt  out  in  the  darkness  to 
assure  myself  that  my  wife  was  lying  safe  at  my 
side,  and  that  I  had  not  struck  her  in  my  un- 
reasoning madness.  Often  with  remorseful  ten- 
derness have  I  drawn  her  into  my  arms  and 
awakened  h,er  with  kisses.  Then  she  would  mur- 
mur happily,  -You  do  love  me,  even  if  I  am  cross 
and  ugly,  don't  you,  dear?'  And  I  would  stop  her 
speech  with  kisses  that  satisfied  her  more  than 
words. 

"So  our  life  went  on  until  one  terrible  night  that 
,is  burned  into  my  brain,  never  to  be  atoned  for, 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  cursed  memory  of  it 
has  followed  me  over  lands  and  seas ;  it  pursues 
me  in  my  dreams,  and  even  now  it  casts  a  shadow 
over  my  life  that  not  all  your  love  can  lift." 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


SAMOAN  PECULIARITIES 

Apia  is  located  on  the  considerable  island  of 
Upolu.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  singing 
sands  of  the  harbor,  w  hite  as  the  back  of  a  girl's 
hand.  The  dust-scurrying  trade-winds  blow  inter- 
minably, roaring  through  the  palms.  On  the 
landward  side  a  couple  of  insignificant  rivers— the 
Mulivai  and  Vaisingano— form,  with  the  Pacific 
ocean,  a  three-sided  foss  around  the  zone  of 
trouble.  For  the  rest,  there  are  some  ravines  and 
a  great  mob  of  childlike,  bloody-minded,  naive, 
scandal-mongering,  clean-colored  natives  of  en- 
gaging nlanners  and  unpronounceable  names,  to 
whom  fighting  and  gossip  and  head-getting  is  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils.  The  islands  lie  to  the 
westing  and  southward  of  San  Francisco,  and  can 
be  reached  by  a  fast  yacht— presupposing  that  the 
owner  had  no  possible  business  elsewhere  in  the 
wide  world— in  a  matter  of  a  dozen  or  so  days.  On 
arriving,  the  yachtmaster  will  find  just  whom 
Bobert  Louis  Stevenson  found  when  he  turned 
his  dark  and  kindly  face  islandward— "contempo- 
raries of  our  tatooed  ancestors,  who  drove  their 
chariots  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Roman  wall." 
Very  likely  these  contemporaries  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  found  surf-bathing  and  fishing. 

The  inhabitants  are  Christians,  church-goers, 
singers  of  hymns,  hardy  cricketers,  but  withal 
(perchance  by  reason  of  the  acquired  veneer  of 
civilization)  children  of  nature  and  head-hunters, 
devoted  to  fetich  worship  and  biased  politically 
by  legerdemain.  One  who  can  juggle  a  dollar  in 
Apia  is  esteemed  a  god.  Hermann,  had  he  but 
known  it,  missed  a  chieftainship :  Houdin.  a  princi- 
pality; Robertson— had  he  performed  his  watch 
and  fish  trick  over  the  side  of  a  war  canoe,  as  he 


performed  it  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  Czar's 
yacht— would  have  been  presented  With  a  kingdom 
and  a  surfeit  of  worship. 

The  islanders  are  eager  followers  after  faise 
gods,  but  they  are  not  lacking  in  shrewdness; 
they  require  the  high  priests  of  those  gods  to  be 
possessed  of  a  line  order  of  manual  dexterity.  In 
ordinary  life,  when  not  engaged  in  the  "speak- 
house"  (a  sort  of  Samoan  house  of  representa- 
tives), or  being,  to  their  own  huge  delight,  flayed 
alive  by  European  copra  merchants,  the  natives 
while  away  idle  hours  retailing  gossip  and  scandal 
with  their  neighbors.  In  times  not  far  back  they 
made  holiday  parties  hunting  heads.— Francis 
Carthew,  in  Collier's  Weekly. 

RULES  IN  CASE  OF  CITY  FIRES 

Chief  Bonner,  of  the  New  York  fire  department, 
has  issued  some  rules  in  regard  to  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued  by  persons  in  hotels  when  an  alarm 
of  fire  is  given.  Of  course,  they  rest  upon  long  ex- 
perience. They  suggest  plans  of  action  that  would 
not  readily  occur  to  those  who  had  given  no  special 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  this  probably  includes 
a  majority  of  people.  The  chief  advises  a  guest 
who  is  suddenly  alarmed  by  fire  in  a  hotel  to  keep 
his  door  closed  and  to  be  careful  that  the  transom 
also  is  shut.  Then  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  outside  means  of  escape.  Of  course,  this  pre- 
sumes an  acquaintance  with  the  location  of  fire- 
escapes,  and  this  knowledge  ought  to  be  obtained 
as  soon  as  a  room  is  assigned.  Safety  requires  an 
inspection  of  the  hallways  and  stairways.  Fire- 
escapes  should  be  so  clearly  located  that  they 
could  be  found  in  the  dark.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  try  the  halls.  In  that  case  it  is  best  to  stoop 
low  to  escape  the  smoke  and  heat,  and  the  person 
decending  the  staircase  should  move  near  the  wall. 

A  rope  in  a  room  is  considered  good  enough  by 
Chief  Bonner  if  a  person  knows  how  to  take  a  half 
turn  around  the  leg  and  slide  down  slowly,  using 
the  foot  as  a  brake.  He  advises  against  any  attempt 
to  go  down  hand  under  hand.  The  person  on  the 
rope  should  not  look  down  lest  dizziness  ensue.  If 
the  flames  are  advanced  and  no  escape  possible  the 
best  plan  is  to  hang  from  the  window-sill  and  wait 
for  the  firemen.  When  the  door  and  transom  of 
the  room  are  closed  the  chance  of  rescue  are  good 
if  the  strength  holds  out.  The  chief  says  in  con- 
clusion that  it  takes  a  swift  fire  to  beat  the  race  of 
firemen  to  rescue  any  person  hanging  from  the 
window-sill.  Nevertheless,  his  remarks  emphasize 
the  desire  for  fire-proof  buildings  and  an  abun- 
dance of  fire-escapes,  easy  of  access  and  easy  to 
descend* 

i. 

OCEAN  MONSTERS 

The  Oceanic,  recently  launched  at  Belfast,  is 
the  biggest  vessel  afloat.  The  first  steamer  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic  was  the  Savannah.  Her  dis- 
placement was  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  The 
voyage  was  effected  in  twenty-six  days  and  the 
ship  herself  was  regarded  as  a  wonder.  Tliat,is 
eighty  years  ago.  Forty  years  later  the  wonder 
of  the  Savannah  was  lost  in  the  marvel  of  the 
Great  Eastern.  Like  the  Savannah,  the  Great 
Eastern  was  a  paddle-wheeler.  Subsequently 
came  the  Persia.  The  old  packets  which  took 
forever  to  cross  the  ocean  vanished.  For  the 
rich  and  opulent  there  was  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  Europe  in  less  than  two  weeks.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  ten  days  was  a  fast  trip.  The  first  to 
do  better  was  the  Servia.  Then  from  their  ken- 
nels one  after  the  other  the  greyhounds  emerged. 
Last  year  came  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  with  a  speed 
of  twenty-three  knots  and  a  displacement  of 
twenty  thousand  tons.  In  a  recent  announce- 
ment it  was  stated  that  if  this  ship  were  set  on  her 
stern  at  the  side  of  the  twenty-seven-story  St. 
Paul  building  on  Broadway  she  would  be  more 
than  twice  as  high.— Edgar  Saltus,  in  Collier's 
Weekly. 

FIFTY  MILLION  STITCHES  IN  A  CARPET 

Queen  Victoria  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  articles  ever  made  in  prison,  says  the 
"New  York  Mail  and  Express." 

The  superintendent  of  Agra  Gaol,  in  India,  two 
years  ago  received  an  order  to  weave  a  carpet  of 
special  design  for  Her  Majesty.  Twenty-eight  of 
the  deftest  convicts  of  the  establishment  were  put 
to  work  on  it.  The  carpet  measures  seventy-seven 
by  forty  feet,  and  it  is  estimated  to  contain  no 
fewer  than  50,000,000  stitches. 

A, 

"PAPA,  WHAT  WOULD  YOU  TAKE  FOR  ME?" 

She  was  ready  to  sleep,  and  she  lay  on  my  arm 

In  her  little  frilled  cap  so  fine, 
With  her  golden  hair  falling  out  at  the  edge, 

Like  a  circle  of  noon  sunshine, 
And  I  humm'd  the  old  tune  of  "Banbury  Cross," 

And  "Three  Men  Who  Put  Out  to  Sea." 
When  she  sleepily  said,  as  she  closed  her  blue  eyes, 

••Papa,  what  would  you  take  for  me?" 

And  I  answered,  "A  dollar,  dear  little  heart," 

And  she  slept,  baby  weary  with  play, 
But  1  held  her  warm  in  my  love-strong  arms, 

And  I  rocked  her  and  rocked  away. 
Oh,  the  dollar  meant  all  the  world  to  me— 

The  land  and  the  sea  anil  the  sky, 
The  lnwesr  depth  of  the  lowest  place, 

The  highest  of  all  that's  high! 

All  the  cities,  with  streets  and  palaces, 

With  their  people  and  stores  of  art, 
I  would  not  take  for  one  low,  soft  throb 

Of  my  little  one's  loving  heart. 
Nor  all  of  the  gold  that  was  ever  found 

In  the  busy  wealth-finding  past 
Would  I  take-  for  one  smile  of  my  darling's  face. 

Did  I  know  it  must  be  the  last. 

So  I  rocked  my  baby  and  rocked  away, 

And  I  felt  such  a  sweet  content. 
For  the  words  of  the  song  expressed  more  to  me. 

Than  they  ever  hefore  had  meant. 
And  the  night  crept  on.  and  I  slept  and  dreamed 

Of  things  far  too  gladsome  to  be, 
And  I  wakenVl  with  lips  saying  close  in  my  ear, 

"Papa,  what  would  you  take  for  me?" 

—Eugene  Field. 


"ALPHA-DISC 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  "Alpha"  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  "  disc  "  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility, skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  new  1899  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  cortlan dt  street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Fire,  Wind,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof. 
CHEAP  AND  DURABLE. 

REDUCES  THE  COST  OF  INSURANCE 

We  will  not  make  the  statement  others  do,  that  our  roof- 
ing is  '*  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH,"  for  we  know  you  have 
been  deceived  on  such  statements  and  will  not  believe  us. 

Write  us  tor  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet,  which  gives 
plain  illustrations  and  tells  yuu  all  about  it  in  plain  words. 
Carefully  examine  booklet,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  your 
own  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  what  you  want.  After 
trying'  it,  will  then  leave  it  to  you  as  to  whether  it  is 
"  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH."  We  believe  in  letting  our 
roofing  talk  for  itself,  as  any;  good  article  should.  All  we 
ask  of  you  is,  give  our  rooting  and  prices  fair  considera- 
tion, then  use  your  own  judgment. 
GEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Box  40,  Anderson,  Ind. 


j  Seven  styles.  Any  height  de- 1 
j  sired.  Made  of  Colled  Spring  | 
J  Steel  Wire,  galvanized,  the  coil  I 
\  makes  it  self -regulating.  It's  I 

CHICKEN-TIGHT 

]  Our  Prices  will  surprise  I 
j  you.  We  sell  direct  to  the  I 
]  farmer  at  lowest  wholesale  | 

Anti-Trust  Prices 

I  as  we  belong  to  no  C<:  mbina- 1 
]  tionorTrust.  Catalogue  and  | 
j  prices  free  for  the  asking. 

COILED  SPSINQ  FENCE  CO., 
j  Box  is     Winchester,  Indiana. 


Pat'd  QUAKER  Folding  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet 

320,000  SOLD.    Every  home  should  have  one 

for  bathing  purposes.  It  opens  the  mill- 
ions of  pores,  forces  out  the  poisons 

■Which  cause  disease.  Makes  you  clean,  vigor- 
ous and  healthy.  Prevents  disease.  Provides 
Turkish,  hot-air  and  medicated  baths  at 
home,  3c.  each.  Beautilies  Complexion.  Rec- 
ommended by  best  physicians.  Without 
drugs  it  cures  had  colds,  rheumatism,  lagrlppe, 
neuralgia,  oheslty,  female  Ills,  all  blood,  akin, 
nerve  and  kidney  tronhles.  Guaranteed.  Our 
new  1900  style  has  a  door,  a  self-supporting 

frame,  best  material,  rubber-lined.  Folds 
small.  Weight  5  lbs.  Price,  complete,  #5.00. 

Write  US.  Valuable  book,  etc.,  free.  4GENT8 
WANTED,  men  and  women,  8100.00  u  month  and  exuenn-B. 
Address  G.    WORLD  MF'G.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LADIES 

Write  to-day  for  a  FREE  sample  of  ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE,  a  powder  to  shake  into  your 
shoes.  It  makes  tight  or  new  shoes  feel 
easy.  Cures  Corns,  Bunions,  Aching,  Swol- 
len, Smarting,  Burning,  Callous,  Sore  and 
Sweating  Feet.  Allen's  Foot-Ease  keeps 
the*  feet  cool  and  comfortable.  30,000  testi- 
monials. All  Drug  and  Shoe  Stores  sell  it, 
or  by  mail,  25  cents.  Address  for  sample, 
Allen  S.  Olmstead,  LeEoy,  New  York. 
Lady  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


Buy  Binder  Twine 

...  IN  OMAHA  

Samples  and  prices  ready  about 

May  1st.  If  you  are  not  already  on 

A 

A 

our  list  write  us  at  once. 

The  Western  Mercantile  Co., 

^\ 

OMAHA. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  liE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  ail  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGEaSOLl,    252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 

Up.pft  lAla^B^Wages 
IS  B  I  ft.*  and  ^U  Sladiy  tell  you  all  about  my 
BW  1  fin  %T  work.  It's  very  pleasant  and  will 
easily  pay  $18  weekly.  This  is  no  deception.  I  want  no 
money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  allsending 
2c.  stamp.  MKS.  A.  H.  WIGGINS,  Boi.20  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

iant 

.ney,  smoke 

or  dirt.  Cheaper  than  oil.  AGENTS  make  ^  lo  fioO  a  week 
without  experience.  No  competition.  $3.25  outfit  FREE 
to  workers  to  quickly  introduce  them.  General  Aeent*  Wanted. 
PERFECTION  GASLIGHT  BCKNER  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Cincinnati.  O. 

TO  SELL  WiPHIKO  MACHIKP8  AND  OTHEB  NOVEL- 
TIES. SOMETBING  NEW,  FXCLCSIVE  TEBRITOEY. 
CK  Y^TaL  V. i;MLSG  MACHINE  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OEW 


NEW  LAMP-BURNER  Sn^efey^ 


AGENTS 


EXPELLQ 

is  guaranteed  to  cure  and  prevent 
all  ailments  of  horses*  hoofs, 
such  as  contraction,  quarter 
crack,  corns,  thrush,  hoof  rot, 
ete.  It  is  also  unequaled  as  a 
specific  for  galls,  collar  chafes, 
capped  hocks,  scratches,  etc 

Our  goods  have  not  been  gen- 
erally placed,  upon  the  market, 
hut  ^ve  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  fully  demonstrate  the 
wonderful  healing  properties  of 

Expello  Ointment 

We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  hun- 
dreds of  testimonial  letters  prais- 
ing our  remedy  from  many  of  the 
largest  horse  owners  in  the  world. 

What  Ails  Your  Horse? 

Tell  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  FREE  TREATMENT 
of  this  GREAT  HORSE  REMEDY.  To  prove  the 
faith  we  have  in  the  merits  of  EXPELLO  we  will  con- 
tinue to  send  for  a  limited  time,  free  samples  until  we 
have  sent  out 

100,000  FREE  TREATMENTS 

One  free  treatment  only  to  each  applicant.  A  trial  costs 
you  nothing.  EXPELLO  prices  delivered  are :  Jib.  25c, 
i  lb.  50c,  1  lb.  75c.  Special  terms  on  large  quantities. 

EXPELLO  MFC.  CO. 

92-94  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Baler 


Warranted  the  fc^SfW  lightest,  strong. 
esTcheapesto;  fastest  Fall  Vijj&  Circle  Baler  m  the 
market.  Made  of  wronght  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  "Will  baleluto  lotonsof  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  OUINCY,  ILL. 


Folding  Cameras 

S  x  T  For  lO  CENTS 

per  week.  We  will  Bell  you  all  grades  of  Cameras,  In- 
cluding Folding  and  Magazine,  on  installments,  and 
ask  no  security.  Goods  delivered  on  receipt  of  first 
payment.  Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue  of 
Cameras,  Bicycles,  Watches,  etc.,  UNEXCELLED 
CAMERA  CO.,  100  Eultom  Street,  New  York. 


in  clothes  washed  with  the 
'•BUSY  BEE  WASHER"  _ 
100  pieces  in  one  hour  ana 
ha  rd  work  done.  That 
Is  Arte  record.  AGENTS 
WASTED  Exclusive 
sale.  Write  for  terms. 

Lake  Erie  Mfg.  Co.,  iieB.  13  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ICE 

People  UTiag  in  remote  dijtrictf  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  a  reeeQt  chemical 
discovery  which  can  be  used  instead  of  ice.  By  its  use  ioes,  creams,  etc.,  can 
be  made,  and  milk  and  butter  chllletl  a,  weU  as  with  ice.  The  discovery  con- 
fliits  of  chemicals  that  cost  very  little  and  can  V  had  at  any  drug-store. 
Formula  and  directions  for  20  cents. 

J.  F.  HUNTER,  4818  Evans  Avenue,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  Roopera- 
_  tlon,  pain,  danger  or 
detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Rupture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured;  book 
free  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  BJCE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 


RUPTURE 


MUST  HAVE 


agents  at  once  to  sen  sa-h 

Locks  and  Door   Holders.  Sample 

Sash  Lock  free  for  two-cent  stamp.  Immense ;  better  than 
■weights:  burglar  proof.  $10  a  day.  W  rite  quick.  Ad- 
dress BROHARD  «fc  CO,  Dept.  45,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FREE  SPRAY  PUMP  p^^a^ 

you  mean  business  and  want  agency  send  25c.  will 
send  a  complete  pump  that  will  do  the  worlr.  of  a  £10 
spray.   P.  F.  PUMP  CO.,  B  919,Westbrook,  Maine. 


lSimk\mWm  EYEWATER 


rj  C  Send  to  EDGAJt  TATE  &.  COMPACT, 
KCC  245  Broadway,  Kew  York,  lor  the  most 
profitably  Interesting  HtbleBook  on  inventions  ever  *r  rill  en. 


BICYCLE  FREF  or  cash  to  any  one 

v  i  vi»i.  ■  i_  i_  distributing-  my  uoaps,  etc. 
I  trust  you.  F.  Parker,  277  35.  Madison  sr.,  Chicago,  111. 
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K  THE  FIRST  BABY 


If  ever  a  woman  feels  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life  it  is  when  her 
first  baby  is  laid  in  her  arms.  In 
man}-  eases  she  has  never  even 
seen  so  young  a  baby,  and  knows 
almost  nothing  of  its  needs  or 
how  to  care  for  it.  If  a  wise 
nurse  is  in  charge,  the  young 
mother,  helped  by  her  great  love 
for  the  helpless  little  life  that 
has  been  given  to  her,  may  learn  much  in  a 
few  weeks,  but  when  nurse  has  gone,  and 
the  whole  responsibility  rests  on  her,  she 
will  often  feel  almost  discouraged  at  her  own 
ignorance. 

Food,  comfortable  clothing,  quiet  and  rest 
are  the  imperative  needs  of  the  first  months 
of  baby's  life.  Of  course,  you  are  proud  of 
your  baby,  and  too  often,  instead  of  being 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  it  is  put  on  exhi- 
bition to  all  admiring  relations  and  friends 
from  almost  the  day  of  its  birth. 

It  is  talked  to,  handed  about  from  one  to 
another,  tossed  up  and  down,  sometimes 
even  awakened  from  sleep  to  show  the  color 
of  its  eyes,  and  when  a  few  weeks  old  it  is 
shown  bright  colors  or  lights  to  make  it 
"notice,"  and  many  devices  used  to  make 
it  laugh.  This  is  all  decidedly  wrong.  An 
infant  should  be  kept  from  all  excitement, 
allowed  to  sleep  whenever  and  as  long  as  it 
will,  and  only  taken  up  long  enough  to 
attend  to  its  needs.  I  know  what  a  dear 
delight  it  is  to  a  young  mother  to  hold  and 
"cuddle"  her  baby,  but  be  patient,  let  it 
have  the  needed  rest  and  quiet  for  the  first 
few  months  of  its  life ;  by  and  by  it  will  not 
need  so  much  sleep,  but  even  then  do  not 
be  in  haste  to  force  the  brain  to  action. 

Babies  should  have  a  little  bed  of  their 
own  and  not  sleep  with  the  mother.  Set  the 
crib  by  the  side  of  your  bed,  so  you  can 
attend  to  its  wants  without  leaving  your 
bed.  See  that  it  is  protected  from  drafts  of 
air,  but  do  not  cover  the  baby's  face.  A 
hair  mattress,  with  a  soft,  folded  blanket 
over  it,  makes  the  best  bed  for  baby. 
Cotton  sheets  are  better  than  linen,  and  soft 
blankets  are  the  best  covers.  Do  not  put  a 
pillow  under  baby's  head;  he  is  better  off 
without  it. 

The  mother  who  nurses  her  baby  must 
observe  great  care  in  her  own  diet,  eating 
good,  nourishing  food,  but  avoiding  every- 
thing which  might  derange  her  own  diges- 
tion and  so  cause  the  baby  discomfort  and 
illness.  She  should  also  avoid  undue  excite- 
ment, overwork  or  overheating,  all  of  which 
are  sources  of  danger  to  the  child.  Until  a 
baby  has  teeth  it  should  be  given  no  food 


of  milk.  No  starchy  food  should  be  given 
before  a  babj~  is  nine  months  old  at  least, 
and  I  have  known  children  even  a  year  old 
who  were  injured  by  it.  Many  mothers  take 
their  babies  to  the  table  and  give  them 
potato,  bread  and  gravy,  etc.,  when  they  are 
only  three  or  four  months  old,  but  this  is  not 
safe.  Do  not  neglect  to  give  baby  a  drink 
of  cool  water  every  day— a  teaspoonful  or 
two.   Babies  often  suffer  from  thirst. 

As  early  as  possible  accustom  the  baby  to 
regular  habits  in  regard  to  its  food,  sleep 
and  bathing.  Never  give  a  baby  his  bath 
directly  after  nursing.  Be  sure  the  room  is 
warm  and  the  water  at  the  right  temperature 
before  you  undress  him,  and  then  do  not 
allow  any  doors  to  be  opened  that  will  cause 
a  cool  draft  of  air.  A  quick  bath  is  best, 
and  have  a  warm  bath-blanket  ready  to 
wrap  around  the  baby  when  you  lift  him 
from  the  bath,  keeping  him  covered  while 
drying  with  a  soft  towel.  Only  the  purest 
powders  and  soaps  should  be  used.  Lyco- 
podium  powder  is  very  healing,  but  will 
sometimes  leave  a  stain  on  the  clothing. 
Boracic  powder  is  also  excellent  where  the 
skin  is  chafed.  A  good  powder  for  common 
use  may  be  made  by  mixing  finely  powdered 
pure  starch  and  finely  powdered  boracic 
acid,  equal  parts.  This  will  usually  prevent 
any  chafing.  Hake  the  process  of  dressing 
after  the  bath  as  speedy  as  possible  by  hav- 
ing the  clothes  slipped  inside  each  other  so 
they  may  he  put  on  at  once.  Of  course,  you 
will  have  baby's  clothes  made  by  the  im- 
proved patterns,  with  no  tight  bands  and  no 
pinning. 

It  is  surprising  how  early  a  baby  ma.y  be 
taught  cleanly  habits.  A  little  mother  vis- 
ited me  last  summer  with  her  three-months*- 
old  baby.  Of  course,  baby  was  too  young 
to  sit  on  a  chair,  but  she  was  set  on  a  china 
cuspidor,  and  was  already  so  trained  that 
she  very  seldom  soiled  a  diaper.  If  a  baby 
is  well  and  regular  in  all  other  habits  it 
may  soon  become  so  regular  in  its  bodily 
habits  that  a  little  care  and  forethought  on 
the  part  of  mother  will  save  much  work. 

Babies,  like  plants,  need  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  during  all  seasons.  In  the  sum- 
mer-time let  them  live  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  doors.  Until  five  or  six  weeks'  old 
they  should  be  carried  in  the  arms;  after 
that  the  carriage  may  be  used,  but  see  that 
it  has  easy  springs  and  that  baby  is  always 
protected  from  wind  and  its  eyes  shielded 
from  the  sunlight. 

A  hammock  hung  in  a  sheltered  shady  nook 
will  sometimes  give  baby  a  good  nap  out  of 
doors,  but  I  think  a  cool,  partially  darkened 


TATTED  DOILY 

Abbbeyiations. — D,  double;  p,  pieot. 

Make  a  ring  of  8  p  separated  by  2  d,  close ; 
tie,  and  cut  the  thread.  Around  this  ring 
make  a  row  of  rings  and  chains  alternately. 
Make  rings  of  6  d,  join  to  center  ring,  6  d, 
close.  Make  the  chains  of  2  d,  5  p  with  2  d 
between  each,  2  d,  repeat.  To  this  wheel 
join  a  clover-leaf,  each  ring  of  4  d,  5  p  with  2 
d  between  each,  4  d.  Around  the  wheel  and 
clover-leaf  make  thirteen  rings  and  chains. 
The  rings  are  made  like  in  the  wheel,  the 
chains  thus:  4  d,  5  p  with  2  d  between 
each,  4  d.  Join  the  rings  as  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration. Make  eight  of  these  figures,  join 
these  at  each  side  at  3  chains,  leaving  5 
chains  on  the  outside  and  2  chains  on  the 


except  its  mother's  milk,  unless  the  supply 
fails;  in  that  case  give  sterilized  cows'  milk 
or  soiue  one  of  the  prepared  foods  that 
agrees  with  it  best.  Do  not  experiment 
unnecessarily  with  baby's  diet.  A  very 
good  substitute  for  mother's  milk,  until  a 
baby  is  seven  or  eight  months  old,  is  ster- 
ilized cows'  milk  diluted  with  about  one 
sixth  lime-water  and  sweetened  with  sugar 


room  is  the  best  place  for  this.  Nothing  in  our 
lives  is  of  so  much  importance  as  the  care  of 
our  children.  For  this  reason,  if  part  of  our 
duties  must  be  delegated  to  hired  hands,  let 
it  be  other  than  the  care  of  our  children. 
Let  us  not  trust  their  precious  lives  in  the 
care  of  those  who  may,  by  their  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  cause  irreparable  mischief. 

Maida  McL. 


one  of  your  friends  who  is  too  practical  ever 
to  buy  any  for  herself.  She  may  look 
askance  at  them  at  first,  when  your  back  is 
turned,  but  as  soon  as  she  has  tried  them 
(which  she  will  undoubtedly  do,  being 
practical  enough  to  use  what  is  given  her) 
she  will  mentally,  and  possibly  verbally,  say 
that  besides  making  her  a  Christmas  present 
you  have  in  reality  performed  an  act  of 
charity.      Emma  Louise  Hauck  Eowe. 


DOILY  WITH  TATTING  AND  LACE-STITCH 
BORDER 

Abbreviations.— D,  double ;  p,  pieot. 
This  doily  measures  six  and  one  half 
inches  in  diameter.    No.  60  Glasgo  lace 


inside  free.  The  center  wheel  is  made  like 
figure  wheel  up  to  the  second  row  of  rings 
and  chains.  Make  these  rings  of  8d,  join  to 
preceding  row  of  chains,  8  d,  close.  Make 
chains  of  5  d,  3  p  with  2  d  between  each, 
2  d,  join  to  the  fourth  pieot  of  figure  chain,  2 
d,  1  p,  2  d,  join  to  second  pieot  of  next  chain 
on  same  figure ;  2  d,  3  p  separated  by  2  d,  5 
d,  repeat.  Mes.  J.  B.  Mackintosh. 


THE  LUXURY  OF  PILLOWS,  CUSHIONS,  ETC. 

"What  a  charming  room !"  she  said.  "So 
elegant  and  yet  so  luxurious !" 

She  was  looking  at  a  picture  of  the 
drawing-room  of  two  New  York  "women 
bachelors."  Its  most  prominent  feature, 
even  noticeable  above  the  elegance  of  the 
furniture,  bric-a-brac,  candelabra,  etc.,  was 
the  appearance  of  comfort,  luxury  and  ease, 
which  was  due  almost  solely  to  delightfully 
soft  and  inviting-looking  cushions— not  one 
or  two  only,  but  at  least  a  dozen  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes. 

A  deep  alcove  on  one  side  of  the  room  had 
been  fitted  up  as  a  veritable  cozy  corner, 
where  everything  suggested  rest  and  com- 
fort. A  beautiful  divan,  with  long,  narrow 
cushions,  short,  square  cushions,  presumably 
sweet-scented  head-rests,  and  as  dainty  foot- 
rests  beckoned  invitingly  and  added  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  room. 

Cushions,  head-rests,  etc.,  are  luxuries. 
By  this  I  do  not  intend  to  infer  that  they  are 
beyond  the  means  of  the  average  home,  but 
that  while  there  may  be  sufficient  money  to 
spare,  it  is  used  not  for  the  restful  cushions, 
but  for  things  less  needed,  less  enjoyed,  but 
more  practical.  Any  one  who  has  once  ex- 
perienced the  comforts  of  cushions  galore 
will  always  contrive  in  some  way  or  other 
to  have  them  around,  even  at  the  expense  of 
a  personal  sacrifice  in  some  other  direction. 
They  rest  the  tired  frame,  and  hence  the 
tired  mind  ;  they  are  pretty  and  cozy-looking, 
and  in  contrast  to  the  more  conventional 
furniture  are  a  relief  to  the  weary  eyes. 

At  Christmas-time  every  one  is  thinking 
of  something  to  buy— something  that  will 
not  conflict  with  the  gift  of  somebody  else— 
and  few  are  the  individuals  who  ever  think 
of  cushions  as  gifts.  There  are  many  beau- 
tiful creations  in  hand-painted  gauze,  silk 
or  satin  ;  there  are  lovely  cushions  of  velvet, 
corduroy  and  velveteen,  and  still  pretty  ones 
in  denim,  silkoline,  cretonne  and  the  hun- 
dred and  one  fancy,  inexpensive  materials 
made  expressly  for  such  purpose. 

Give  a  couple  of  these  as  a  gift  to  some 


thread  was  used  for  the  tatting,  No.  100  for 
the  lace-stitch.  Make  the  large  rings  of  the 
wheels  with  5  d,  then  5  p  separated  by  2  d, 
5  d,  close  the  ring.  Leave  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  thread ;  make  small  rings  with  2  d, 
then  3  p  with  2  d  between  each,  2  d,  close. 
After  the  twentieth  large  and  small  rings 
are  made  join  them  to  the  first  ones.  Join 
the  wheels  at  each  side  by  three  rings,  leav- 
ing nine  on  the  outside  and  five  on  the  inside 
unjoined.  Make  a  small  hoop  and  baste 
each  wheel  into  it,  then  fill  each  wheel  with 
lace-stitches.  Baste  the  wheels  onto  a  circle 
of  linen,  and  with  linen  floss  buttonhole- 
stitch  around  the  inner  edge. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Mackintosh. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHURN 

"Do  you  ever  have  any  trouble  keeping  the 
churn  sweet?"  inquired  Mrs.  Green  of  Mrs. 
Carpenter;  "the  fact  is, mine  sometimes  gets 
to  smelling  strong  or  'cheesy,'  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  it  sweet  again.  What  do 
you  do  when  yours  gets  'strong?'  " 

"Mine  never  gets  in  that  condition,  but  if 
it  did  I  think  I  would  scald  it  thoroughly  in 
strong  soda-water  and  give  it  a  day's  outing 
in  the  sun.  I  never  allow  my  cream  to  re- 
main in  my  churn  any  longer  than  the  time 
I  am  churning  it.  And  I  always  scald  it  be- 
fore putting  the  cream  in,  then  cooling  it,  of 
course,  with  cold  water. 

"One  thing  I  am  very  particular  about," 
she  continued,  "is  to  rinse  my  churn  thor- 
oughly two  or  three  times  in  cold  water,  to 
remove  every  particle  of  buttermilk,  before 
pouring  in  the  scalding  water.  Anything 
that  has  contained  milk,  whether  sweet  or 
sour,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  boiling  water  cooksthemilk, causing  it 
to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Butto  re- 
turn to  the  churn.  After  the  butter  has  been 
removed  the  churn  is  rinsed  with  cool  water, 
hot  water  is  put  in  and  the  churn  revolved 
rapidly  for  a  few  moments  before  being 
drawn  off.  I  then  wipe  the  fixtures  and  out- 
side with  a  clean  cloth,  and  hook  it,  uncor- 
ered,  bottom  side  upward.  My  churn  has 
galvanized  castings,  as  salt  soon  rusts  any 
other  kind.  I  am  also  very  careful  to  brush 
the  cork  of  the  cover  around  the  edge,  that 
no  particles  may  be  left  thereon.  Once  in  a 
great  while  a  whitish  coating  is  seen  on  the 
castings;  this  I  remove  with  a  thin-bladed 
knife,  and  renew  my  diligence.  My  churn 
has  been  in  use  for  years,  and  I  expect  it  to 
do  duty  for  inauy  more  hi  the  future." 

E.  B.  Simmons. 
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BREAD  MAKING  AND  BAKING 

Xo  other  article  of  diet  enters  so  largely 
into  the  ever y-day,  every-meal  bill  of  fare  as 
does  bread.  For  one  never  grows  tired,  of 
perfectly  made  bread.  With  bread  and  but- 
ter of  the  best  that  can  be  made  the  family 
may  easily  dispense  with  pastries  and  sweet 
eookecy  of  cakes  and  the  cook-bookful  of 
other  knickknacks.  But  when  the  bread  is 
invariably  poor  the  family  of  that  bread- 
maker  have  cause  to  be  pitied. 

Housekeepers  deficient  in  this  housewifely 
art  are  many.  Yet  there  has  been  marked 
improvement  in  this  as  in  other  things  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  I  believe  much  of  the  im- 
provement is  due  to  the  wide  dissemination 
of  papers  and  journals  and  magazines.  A  farm 
paper  without  -its  household  department  is 
almost  an  unheard-of  thing,  and  through 
such  departments  women ,  have  been  taught 
well  many  of  the  higher  arts  in  cookery  and 
to  become  better  housekeepers  as  well  as 
better  cooks. 

Quantity  rather  than  quality  does  not  enter 
quite  so  largely  into  the  farmers'  calculations 
as  once  it  did  when  purchasing  flour  and 
general  household  supplies.  He  has  learned 
that  it  savors  of  extravagance  in  the  end, 
rather  than  of  economy.  Of  good  bread  there 
is  never  a  piece  to  be  wasted,  while  of  poor 
bread  the  waste  is  hardly  to  be  computed. 

An  occasional  careless  and  indifferent 
housewife  will  make  waste  of  the  best  of 
supplies.  But  she  may  be  taught  to  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  less  than  the  best  quality 
of  bread  that  can  be  made.,  and  come  to  be 
proud  of  her  housewifely  accomplishment. 
The  best  of  flour  and  yeast  and  an  under- 
standing of  and  attention  to  a  few  simple 
laws  governing  the  making  of  bread  is  all- 
important  if  one  is  to  eventually  take  from 
the  oven  the  high-risen,  rounded,  light-brown 
loaves  that  separate  into  flakes  when  broken. 
The  setting  of  bread  over  night  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  and  it  is  practised  but  little  as 
compared  with  times  past.  Quick  fermenta- 
tion is  desirable,  and  five  or  six  hours  should 
include  the  work  from  start  te  finish.  While 
breakfast  is  under  way  the  sponge  for  the 
day's  baking  should  be  prepared,  and  before 
noon  the  entire  process  should  have  been 
completed  and  the  bread  nicely  cooled. 
Through  the  summer  fermentation  is  rapid, 
and  the  bread  requires  close  and  prompt  at- 
tention if  the  very  best  results  would  be  ob- 
tained. In  winter  the  process  is  less  rapid, 
and  it  is  through  the  winter  that  housewives 
most  eomplain  of  indifferent  success  in  their 
bread-making,  though  winter  bread  may  be 
as  excellent  as  in  summer. 

To  secure  this  quick  rising  of  bread  per- 
fect yeast  must  be  had.  Soft,  home-made 
yeast  is  a  trial  and  a  burden  to  the  house- 
wife, and  its  making  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
The  market  abounds  in  yeast-cakes  in  dry 
form,  and  most  of  them  are  good.  They  are 
inexpensive,  always  ready,  and  having  tested 
and  found  to  the  entire  satisfaction  some 
one  of  the  various  brands,  it  were  well  to 
confine  one's  self  to  that  particular  brand. 
Potatoes  form  an  admirable  foundation  or 
soil  for  the  yeast  to  work  upon,  and  potato- 
bread  is  moister  and  keeps  so  much  longer 
than  does  bread  in  which  potatoes  are  not 
used.  When  the  yeast  had  been  added  to 
this  foundation  it  begins  at  once  the  process 
of  fermentation,  and  it  continues  to  ferment 
until  it  has  exhausted  its  supply  of  food  to 
work  on.   Before  it  has  reached  its  limit 


the  sponge  should  be  resupplied  by  forming 
it  into  a  solid  loaf,  when  it  is  to  be  again  left 
to  expand  and  rise.  A  thorough  kneading 
at  this  period  adds  much  to  the  quality  of 
the  bread.  When  it  has  expanded  to  nearly 
double  its  former  proportions  it  is  time  to 
knead  it  again,  but  this  time  it  is  not  well 
to  do  more  than  to  mold  it  down  into  shape. 
It  is  occasionally  claimed  that  a  second  rising 
of  dough  is  not  to  be  advocated  or  desired. 


But  I  think  it  is.  Bread  is  always  nicer 
for  the  second  rising,  provided  it  has  been 
given  prompt  attention  all  through.  It  is 
then  molded  into  loaves,  and  small  loaves, 
though  side  by  side  in  the  baking-pan,  are 
invariably  lighter  and  flakier  than  if  formed 
into  larger  ones.  A  good  rule  for  ascertain- 
ing the  right  condition  for  the  oven  is  to 
press  with  the  finger.  If  sufficiently  elastic 
that  the  dented  place  springs  into  shape 
again  the  bread  is  ready  for  baking.  A 
better  test  has  never  been  found.  But  if  the 
bread  has  been  forgotten  until  it  has  risen 
into  a  foamy  condition,  it  can  never  be  made 
right  and  will  never  be  good.  The  dough 
has  by  this  time  expended  its  rising  proper- 
ties, and  no  after-work  can  atone  for  this 
neglect  or  forgetfulness.  It  will  be  coarse- 
grained and  porous  instead  of  sweet  and 
flaky,  and  its  very  appearance  will  be 
leaden. 

The  right  temperature  of  the  oven  for 
baking  bread  to  perfection  must  be  learned 
by  experience,  and  this  every  daughter 
should  learn  at  home,  with  mother  as  her 
counselor  and  guide.  The  most  excellent  of 
results  in  dough  up  to  the  hour  of  baking 
may  be  ruined  in  a  few  moments  if  the  oven 
be  too  hot  or  not  hot  enough— though  it  had 
better  be  not  hot  enough  than  overheated. 
Bread  should  not  begin  to  brown  for  fifteen 
minutes,  but  in  all  that  time  expanding  until 
one  begins  to  wonder  if  the  oven  is  half  high 
enough  to  give  it  the  room  it  requires.  If  it 
browns  over  quick  it  is  going  to  prove  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  baker.  I  have  yet  the 
first  housewife  to  meet  who  owns  an  oven 
thermometer,  yet  I  know  of  scores  of  makers 
of  beautiful  bread.  Sorry  to  add.  that  I 
know,  too,  of  so  many  who  never  have  nice 
bread. 

A  double  baker  is  to  be  desired  for  bread- 
making,  and  the  double  roasting-pan,  or 
"dripper,"  may  be  made  to  serve  this  double 
purpose.  Bread  baked  in  a  high,  covered 
dripper  is  superior  to  that  baked  in  open 
pans.  It  rises  more  evenly,  browns  over  less 
quickly  and  is  flakier.  The  crimped  bread- 
pan  makes  a  pretty  loaf  for  sandwiches,  and 
for  picnics  such  loaves  are  very  "taking."  It 
formerly  sold  for  forty-five  cents,  but  of  late 
is  selling  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Ella  Houghton. 

4. 

THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

"Good  land!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lawson,  as 
her  neighbor  dropped  down  by  the  table 
where  she  was  peeling  potatoes,  "ain't  it 
a  puzzle  what  to  cook  ?  I  don't  see  how  you 
manage,  with  so  many  boys  to  feed." 

"I  manage  it  by  using  my  brains,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hayes,  with  a  cheerful  laugh. 
Mrs.  Lawson  looked  skeptical. 
"I  don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  with  it. 
Brains  won't  make  oysters  out  of  sausage, 
nor  give  you  lamb-chops  when  you're  sick  of 
fried  ham." 

"Well,  now,  take  potatoes,  for  instance ; 
how  do  you  fix  'em'?" 

"Mashed  or  fried  till  we  don't  want  to 
look  at  the  dish  when  it  comes  on  the  table." 

"Just  there  is  where  brains  must  do  the 
work,"  earnestly  rejoined  Mrs.  Hayes. 
"Instead  of  slicing  those  so  thin,  cut  them 
in  strips  lengthwise,  and  then  drop  in  smok- 
ing fat.  They  fry  quickly,  and  garnished 
with  parsley,  dusted  with  salt  and  pepper, 
they  seem  several  removes  from  every-day 
fried  potatoes.    You  can  cream  them  for 

breakfast;  roast 
them  in  the  oven 
another,  m  o  r  nr 
ing ;  mash  them 
for  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  cream, 
a  beaten  egg 
added  if  wished, 
and  heaped  on  a 
dish,  which  must 
be  set  in  the 
oven  till  they  are 
brown.  Take 
that  same  mix- 
ture— using  very 
little  cream  this 
time— and  shape 
in  small  pyr- 
amids by  the 
aid  of  a  cup, 
sprinkle  fine 
bread-er  um  b  s 
moistened  with 
melted  butter 
over  them,  place  on  a  greased  plate,  and  bake 
a  nice  brown.  Or—" 

"Hold  on,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawson,  "I'll  get  a 
pencil  and  write  the  rest  down." 

"A  good  way  is  sometimes  to  boil  them  in 
their  jackets,  skin,  and  chop  into  small  bits. 
Put  some  ham  essence  in  a  frying-pan,  pour 
in  the  potatoes  and  a  little  minced  onion; 
season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  vin- 
egar.  Celery-seed  may  be  used  in  place  of 


the  onion.   Have  you  ever  baked  cold 
boiled  potatoes  with  grated  cheese?" 
"Xo,  never. 

"They're  almost  the  equal  of  macaroni 
with  cheese.  Then  there's  potato  soup,  and 
potato  pie,  and  potato  croquettes,  and—" 

"Here's  John,  and  mine  not  yet  on  to 
cook  !"  springing  up  in  a  great  hurry. 

Mrs.  Hayes  laughingly  called  back,  as  she 
went  out  the  door,  "Hereafter  remember 
the  old  saw,  'Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,' 
and  always  wear  your  thinking-cap  in  the 
kitchen."  Mary  M.  Willaed. 

i 

WINDOWS 

As  I  walk  along  the  street  I  involuntarily 
take  in  the  windows  I  pass.  I  admire  pret- 
tily arranged  windows.  The  draperies  need 
not  be  of  the  expensive  order,  but  all  the 


front  of  one's  house  should  be  in  harmony  and 
the  curtains  clean.  It  is  a  mute  indication 
of  the  dwellers  within,  and  one  can  almost 
always  be  sure  of  the  woman  of  the  house 
by  the  condition  of  her  curtains. 

Some  people  are  set  in  their  way  of  put- 
ting up  clean  curtains  only  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  only  way  to  do  is  to 
put  up  clean  ones  as  soon  as  those  up  are 
soiled  so  as  to  look  grimy.  In  these  days  of 
cheap  stuffs  one  can  be  supplied  at  small 
cost  with  two  sets.  Factory  ends  of  valuable 
patterns  are  often  to  be  had  in  the  large 
stores  for  small  prices.  These  do  for  short 
windows,  or  are  pretty  hung  double. 

Some  like  the  individuality  of  made  cur- 
tains, and  the  illustration  gives  a  very 
pretty  pattern  in  effect,  or  some  sash-cur- 
tains made  from  fine  scrim  and  Battenberg 
lace  braid.  The  serim  is  hemmed  by  hem- 
stitching in  strips  a  row  of  braid  sewed  on 
each  edge  and  then  joined  to  the  next  strip 
by  a  herring-bone  stitch.  It  is  trimmed  all 
around  with  a  lace  border,  as  illustrated.  The 
pattern  at  the  top  of  each  strip  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  is  very  effective.    Belle  King. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  EGGS 

As  eggs  are  usually  relished,  and  as  most 
housekeepers  are  not  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  they  may  be  prepared, 
a  few  tried  receipts  for  favorite  dishes  may 
not  come  amiss. 

Yanilla-snow  Eggs. — Beat  stiff  the 
whites  of  six  eggs.  Have  ready  on  the  fire 
one  pint  of  milk  sweetened  and  flavored 
with  vanilla;  as  soon  as'it  boils  drop  the 
beaten  egg  into  it  by  tablespoonfuls,  and  as 
^soon  as  they  become  set,  turn  them,  allowing 
them  to  cook  through,  then  dip  them  out 
with  a  large  spoon.  Arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  fancy  upon  a  broad  dish ;  allow  the 
milk  in  the  saucepan  to  cool  a  little,  and 
then  stir  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  very 
gradually.  When  thick,  pour  around  the 
snowed  eggs,  and  serve  cold. 

Snow  Pyramids.— Beat  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  one  teacupful  of 
currant  jelly,  and  whip  all  together.  Fill 
saucers  half  full  of  cream,  dropping  in  the 
center  of  each  a  tablespoonful  of  the  egg 
and  jelly  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid. 

Columbus  Eggs.— Peel  the  shells  from  a 
dozen  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  cut  each  egg  in 
two  through  the  center.  Cut  a  small  slice  off 
one  end  so  they  will  stand  up  on  end,  as  did 
the  famous  egg  which  Colun.-bus  handled. 
Pulverize  the  yolks  and  mix  with  some  finely 
minced  chicken,  smoked  ham  or  tongue, 
moistening  with  a  little  fresh  butter  or 
vinegar,  and  seasoning  to  taste  with  salt, 
pepper  and  mustard.  Fill  the  empty  whites 
with  this,  taking  care  not  to  break  them ; 
press  the  two  parts  carefully  together  and 
stand  on  a  plate  so  they  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  eggs  that  have  not  been  dissected. 

Baked  Eggs.— To  do  this,  butter  a  tin  or 
gem-pan,  break  in  the  eggs,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  put  a  bit  of  butter  on 
each,  and  place  in  the  oven.  Watch  closely 
that  they  do  not  cook  too  hard,  or  place  the 
dish  containing  them  in  the  steamer.  This 
takes  a  little  longer,  but  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  becoming  dry. 


Ham  Omelet.— Three  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
corn-starch,  a  little  salt.  When  the  omelet 
is  nearly  done  add  a  little  minced  ham,  fold 
the  omelet  once,  and  serve  on  a  hot  platter 
garnished  with  parsley. 

Beef  Omelet.— Mix  together  the  follow- 
ing ingredients:  Three  pounds  of  boiled 
lean  beef  chopped  fine,  three  eggs,  one 
large  cupful  of  rolled  cracker,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
one  tablespoonful  of  sifted  sage,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  melted  butter.  Bake  one  and 
one  quarter  hours,  with  a  cover  over  the 
baking-dish,  basting  occasionally. 

Plain  Omelet. — Beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  the  yolks  to  a 
smooth  batter  ;  add  to  the  yolks  pepper,  salt 
and  milk,  and  then  beat  in  the  whites  with 
the  egg-beater.  Have  the  pan  hot,  and  when 
the  melted  butter  upon  it  hisses  pour  in  the 
egg  mixture.  Be  careful  not  to  stir,  but  if 
there  be  danger  of  burning  slip  a  broad- 
bladed  knife  underneath.  If  the  oven  be 
hot,  set  the  omelet  therein  for  a  minute  or 
two  while  still  in  the  pan,  as  it  will  tend  to 
make  it  firmer.  When  turning  out  on  the 
hot  platter  be  careful  not  to  break.  Omelets 
should  be  served  at  once,  as  they  soon  flatten 
and  fall  if  kept  waiting  and  allowed  to  be- 
come cold.  A.  M.  M. 
i. 

JAMS  AND  PRESERVES 

When  the  fruit  is  at  its  height  of  luseious- 
ness  and  ripeness  is  the  best  time  to  begin 
to  refill  the  fruit-cupboard. 

With  strawberries  the  best  plan  is  to  put 
up  a  few  at  a  time.  The  most  delicious  ones 
are  cooked  only  one  glassful  at  a  time,  using 
one  glassful  of  sugar  to  one  glassful  of  fruit. 
Put  the  sugar  on  to  cook  with  only  a  spoon- 
ful of  water  as  wetting,  let  it  cook  syrupy 
for  about  ten  minutes,  then  put  in  the  ber- 
ries, shake  them  around  in  the  hot  syrup, 
and  let  them  cook  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  care- 
fully remove  to  the  glasses  and  fill  up  with 
the  syrup.  Strawberries  are  the  most  unsat- 
isfactory of  fruits  unless  put  up  with  care 
to  preserve  their  form  and  color,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  if  they  are  cooked 
in  too  large  quantities  or  stirred  much  with 
a  spoon. 

For  cherry  jam  use  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit,  boil 
until  the  juice  is  almost  gone,  then  add  one 
pint  of  currant-juice,  and  boil  twenty  min- 
utes. Allow  a  few  of  the  cherry-stones  to 
remain  in  to  flavor  it.  If  well  cooked  this 
will  keep  unsealed  in  small  stone  jars  tied  up 

with  a  cloth. 

C  her  r  ie  s 
and  red  rasp- 
berries  to- 
gether make 
adelicious 
fruit  jam.  us- 
ing two  thirds 
of  cherries  to 
one  third  of 
raspberries. 
The  combina- 
tion of  fruits 
is  often  pro- 
ductive of  a 
finer  flavor 
than  either 
alone. 

-----  :K-    -3*  Ul!ll>       LI  11  I  I 

jellies  should 

be  kept  up-stairs  in  a  warm  room  in  summer 
or  they  will  be  apt  to  mold,  and  this  fre- 
quently spoils  the  flavor  of  them. 

For  a  small  house,  if  the  housekeeper 
would  confine  her  list  to  a  half-dozen  of  each 
one  of  the  fruits  as  they  come,  she  will  find 
her  jam-closet  well  stored  before  the  season 
is  over.  If  this  doesn't  last  the  entire  win- 
ter it  is  just  as  well  to  have  recourse  to  the 
winter  fruits  occasionally  than  to  slave  so 
hard  through  the  hot  weather.  It  is  a  mis- 
take for  any  one  to  overwork  during  the 
heated  term  putting  up  useless  delicacies. 
Try  a  smaller  amount  this  year  and  you  will 
not  regret  it.  Belle  King. 

i. 

CASE  FOR  CURTAIN-STRETCHERS 

If  you  make  or  buy  a  set  of  curtain- 
stretchers  you  will  need  a  case  to  cover  them. 
It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  their  becoming 
dusty  than  to  remove  the  dust  once  it  has 
settled  on  your  frames.  * 

Procure  two  yards  of  heavy  drilling.  Cut 
into  halves  and  sew  up  one  end  and  the  side 
of  each,  thus  forming  long  pockets.  Slip  these 
pockets  over  your  frames,  taking  great  care 
to  place  the  pins  on  the  inside  and  leave  the 
smooth  surface  uppermost.  Lap  the  open 
ends  in  the  center,  tie  securely  and  relegate 
to  garret  until  next  house-cleaning  season. 

If  once  you  use  stretchers  you  will  wonder 
how  you  ever  got  along  without  them. 

Margaret  M.  Moore, 
[concluded  on  page  14] 
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SUMMER  DRINKS  AND  SANDWICHES 

Raspberry  vinegar.— On  two  quarts 
of  fresh  raspberries  pour  one  pint  of 
white  wine  vinegar;  the  next  day 
put  the  fruit  into  a  linen  bag  and 
press  out  all  the  juiee,  add  two  more  quarts 
of  fresh  raspberries,  and  squeeze  as  before. 
Strain  the  liquor,  and  to  every  pint  of  juice 
allow  one  pound  of  sugar.  Put  it  all  in  a 
stone  jar,  standing  the  jar  in  a  pot  of  hot 
water  over  the  fire.  Let  the  water  boil  hard 
for  an  hour,  and  when  it  cools  there  will  be 
a  scum  on  the  vinegar.  Remove  this,  and 
bottle  for  use.  One  teaspoonful  of  this  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  water  is  very  refreshing  on 
a  hot  day,  after  violent  exercise,  and  more 
healthful  than  ice-water. 

The  following  six  receipts  are  taken  from 
an  old  Southern  receipt-book  fifty  years  old 
or  more.  Though  the  ink  has  faded  the 
virtue  of  the  receipts  still  lives,  and  the 
"pea-haulm  beer"  can  be  particularly  recom- 
mended. 

Agraz.— This  is  the  most  delicious  and 
refreshing  drink  ever  devised  by  a  thirsty 
mortal.  Pound  half  a  bushel  of  unripe  grapes, 
and  when  crushed  add  a  gallon  of  water. 
Sweeten  to  taste,  strain,  and  serve  frozen. 
It  will  be  of  the  palest  amber  shade. 

Irish  Mead. — Five  gallons  of  water,  two 
and  one  half  pints  of  honey,  one  pound  of 
stoned  raisins,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  one 
ounce  of  liquorice,  one  ounce 
of  mace  and  some  sprigs  of 
rosemary.    Boil  all  these  till 
they  are  reduced  to  four  gal-  i 
Ions,  then  strain.  Add  a  cupful  jm, 
of  yeast,  and  then  bottle  it.  As  /  '.  - 

soon  as  it  is  "brisk"  it  is  ready  f~r~$ 
to  use. 

Pea-haulm   Beer.— Pour 
six  gallons  of  water  on  one 
bushel  of  green-pea  pods,  and 
boil  till  the  pods  become  taste- 
less ;  pour  off  the  water  into  a 
tub  or  keg,  and  add  one  pint  of 
yeast  and  two  ounces  of  pow- 
dered ginger.    In  a  short  time 
fermentation  will  begin,  and 
when  it  is  completed  the  beer 
will  be  ready  to  use.    Beer  thus  made  is 
very  clear,  has  a  fine  amber  color,  is  pungent 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  has  a  lively 
"head." 

Ginger  Beer. — Three  lemons,  two  ounces 
of  ginger,  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  two 
and  one  half  pounds  of  granulated  sugar. 
Pour  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  into  the 
above  ingredients,  and  when  milk-warm  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast.  Strain  and 
bottle. 

In  preparing  sandwiches  one  point  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind:  they  must  be  thin 
yet  perfect  in  shape.  Bread  one  day  old 
should  be  chosen.  Butter  each  slice,  then 
with  a  very  sharp  knife  shave  it  off.  If  you 
want  them  round  after  they  are  buttered  and 
laid  together  cut  them  out  with  a  cooky- 
cutter.  If  you  wish  to  transport  them  and 
keep  them  fresh,  lay  them  in  a  napkin  and 
cover  with  it,  and  then  roll  this  in  another 
napkin  which  has  been  wrung  out  in  cold 
water.  They  will  keep  fresh  twelve  hours 
in  this  way. 

Boston  Brown  Bread  buttered  and 
with  a  filling  of  American  cheese  makes  a 
delicious  picnic  sandwich.  Graham  bread 
buttered  and  filled  with  cottage  cheese, 
salted,  peppered  and  delicately  sprinkled  is 
nice  for  a  similar  occasion. 

White  Bread  buttered  and  filled  with 
peanuts  crushed  with  a  rolling-pin  and  salted 
are  novel  and  nice  for  afternoon  tea.  Eng- 
lish walnuts  are  also  nice  chopped  and  used 
as  filling. 

Celery  Sandwiches.— For  a  substantial 
sandwich,  good  for  a  high  tea  or  even  a 
lunch,  celery  sandwichs  are  admirable. 
Chop  your  celery  and  some  hard-boiled  eggs 
together,  using  both  the  yolks  and  whites. 
Form  into  a  paste  with  mayonnaise,  and 
spread  upon  thin  slices  of  brown  bread.  It 
is  most  appetizing. 

Fish  Sandwiches.— Any  left-over  fish, 
picked  into  flakes  with  a  fork,  mixed  finely 
With  a  little  chopped  pickle  or  olives  and 
with  a  small  amount  of  French  or  mayon- 
naise dressing,  makes  a  nice  and  tasty  sand- 
wich.   Shad  roe  is  very  nice;  so  is  salmon. 

Meat  Sandwiches.— These  are  usually 
prepared  so  that  they  are  as  difficult  to  eat 
gracefully  as  a  cream  cake.  The  meat  should 
always  be  chopped  fine,  then  rubbed  smooth, 
with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  then 
spread  on  the  bread.  A  little  French  mus- 
tard is  nice  dusted  on,  or  a  little  chopped 
pickle,  or  a  dash  of  chili  or  any  kind  of 
catchup.  Sometimes  an  invalid  may  be  in- 
duced to  eat  a  raw-meat  sandwich,  if  the 
meat  is  first  chopped,  then  pounded  and 
seasoned  and  spread  between  two  pieces  of 
delicately  browned  and  buttered  toast. 

Nannie  M.  Moore. 


CROCHETED  BABY  SACK 

If  made  as  illustrated  this  sack  requires  five 
skeins  of  corn-colored  saxony  and  is  trimmed 
with  pale  blue  ribbon.  Make  a  chain  of  85 
stitches.    This  makes  the  neck  of  yoke. 

On  this  chain  make  21  s  c,  making  2  s  c  in 
the  twenty-first  st;  then  work  s  e  to  the 
forty-fourth  st,  make  2  s  c  in  the  forty- 
fourth  ;  work  s  c  to  the  end  of  row  ;  turn. 

Second  row— (Work  in  the  back  loop  of 
every  row  to  make  a  rib  effect.)  S  c  to  the 
twenty-first  s  c ;  make  2  s  e  in  the  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second  st ;  s  e  to  the  forty-fourth 
st,  making  2  s  c  in  forty-fourth  and  forty- 
fifth  st ;  turn. 

Third  row— S  c  to  the  twenty-first  st ;  make 
2  s  c  in  the  twenty-first  st,  then  1  s  c  in  each 
of  the  next  2  st ;  2  s  c  in  the  next  st ;  s  c  to 
forty-fourth  st,  making  2  s  e  in  the  forty- 
fourth  st,  1  s  e  in  each  of  next  2  st,  2  s  c  in 
next  st,  s  c  to  the  end  of  row. 

Work  seventeen  more  rows  of  s  e,  always 
widening  by  making  2  s  e  in  the  twenty-first 
st,  then  2  s  e  in  the  second  st  of  the  second 
widening,  2  s  c  in  the  forty-fourth  st,  then  2 
s  e  in  the  twenty-first  st  from  the  edge.  The 
yoke  is  twenty  rows,  or  ten  ribs,  deep. 

The  rest  of  the  sack  is  made  of  shells. 

Begin  at  the  lower  edge  in  the  front  of  the 
yoke  and  make  a  shell  (2  d  e,  2  eh,  2  d  c)  in 
every  other  s  e  to  the  corner  of  the  first 
widening.  There  should  be  eleven  shells.  Ch 
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16  very  loose,  make  a  shell  in  the  corner  of 
second  widening  in  the  back  of  yoke,  *  miss 
2  s  c,  shell  in  third  s  c,  miss  1  s  c,  shell  in 
the  next  st  * ;  repeat  from  star  to  star  to  the 
corner  of  the  third  widening  (there  should 
be  eighteen  shells),  ch  16  very  loose,  shell  in 
corner  of  fourth  widening,  shell  in  every 
other  s  c  to  end  of  row  (there  should  be 
eleven  shells) ;  ch  3  to  turn. 

Xext  row— Shell  in  shell  across  the  front, 
then  shell  in  every  third  st  of  the  16  ch. 
(There  will  be  five  shells  on  the  chain.)  Shell 
in  shell  across  the  back,  then  shell  in  every 
third  st  of  second  16  ch  (there  will  be  five 
shells),  shell  in  shell  to  the  end  of  row.  Al- 
ways ch  3  to  turn.  Work  thirteen  more  rows 
of  shells.   There  will  be  fifteen  rows  in  all. 

To  Make  the  Sleeve.— Begin  at  the 
corner  of  second  widening,  make  a  shell  in 
every  third  s  c  in  the  yoke  to  the  corner  of 
the  first  widening,  then  make  a  shell  in  the 
space  between  shells  of  the  body  portion  of 
sack.  Make  twelve  rows  of  shells  for  sleeve. 
Make  1  row  of  d  e  between  each  shell  of  last 
row,  separated  by  1  ch.  Then  make  1  s  c  in 
each  1  eh  of  last  row.  Make  four  more 
rounds  of  s  c  (five  in  all),  reversing  the  work 
and  taking  up  the  back  loop.  Shell  in  every 
other  s  c  one  row.  Now  make  a  scallop  in 
each  shell  thus :  1  s  c,  3  d  c  with  a  picot  con- 
sisting of  3  ch  caught  into  the  top  of  d  c  on 
each  d  e,  1  s  c,  1  s  c  between  each  scallop 
caught  into  space  five  between  each  shell. 

To  Make  Collar.— In  every  other  s  c  in 
the  upper  portion  of  yoke  make  1  d  c  with  1 
ch  between;  turn,  make  a  shell  in  every 
other  space  (there  will  be  twenty-two  shells 
in  this  row) ;  make  two  more  rows  of  shells, 
three  in  all.  Then  make  scallops  around  the 
edge  of  collar  like  those  on  the  sleeves,  mak- 
ing d  c  instead  of  three,  however. 

Make  the  small  scallops  along  the  front 
edge  of  the  yoke  and  sack  and  the  large 
ones  at  the  bottom.  Run  ribbon  through 
the  row  of  d  c  above  the  yoke  and  in  the 
sleeves.  Stella  A.  McLaughlin. 


YOUR  PLACE 

Just  where  you  stand  in  the  conflict. 

There  is  your  place! 
Just  where  you  think  you  are  useless, 

Hide  not  your  face, 
God  placed  you  there  for  a  purpose, 

Wbate'er  it  be ; 
Think  he  has  chosen  you  for  it: 

Work  loyally. 

Gird  on  your  armor!   Be  faithful 

At  toil  or  rest, 
Whiche'er  it  be,  never  doubting 

God's  way  is  best. 
Out  in  the  fight  or  on  picket 

Stand  firm  and  true; 
This  is  the  work  that  your  Master 

Gives  you  to  do. 

—Helen  M.  Richardson. 


If  you  are  suffering  from  any  SKIN  DISEASE  or  IMPURE  BLOOD, 

SULPHUME 

will  cure  you,  quickly.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle 
express  prepaid. 

SULPHUMEis  dissolved  sulphur^ad 
will  cure  all  skin  diseases.  It  gives  the  benefits, 
at  your  home,  of  Sulphur  Springs-  For 
EJieumatism  and  Weak  Kidneys  it  is  par 
excellence. 

SULPHUME  SOAP  is  the  only  soap 
in  the  world  made  with  liquefied  sulphur. 
That  is  why  it  is  the  only  genuine  Sulphur 
Soap.  It  has  no  equal  for  the  toilet  and  the 
bath.  Price  per  box  (3  cakes)  75  cents,  express 
prepaid. 

A  trial  cake  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25  cts. 

SKIN  BOOK  FREE 

Drop  a  postal  card  and  we'll  mail  you  our  Sulphume 
Book  —  in  it  you  will  find  solid  facts  about  the  care  of 
your  skin  and  blood. 

Your  druggist  can  procure  Sulphume  prepa- 
rations from  his  jobber,  without  extra  charge 
to  you. 

Sulphume  Company,  148  Marine  Bldg,  Chicago. 


"Mother,  where  are  the  little  red  spots  you 
had  on  your  face?" 

"Gone,  my  darling.  Sulphume  and  Sul- 
phume Soap  have  taken  them  all  away. 


$250  FREE  BRIGHT  PEOPLE 


1  KNIFS. 


2  RASTE. 


3  PPPOY. 


4  YSNAP. 


5  G0LDMAP.1. 


6  GINMORN  GORYL 


7  SEPA  ETWES. 


8  UNS  WOLFER. 


Can  you  arrange  these  eight  different  groups  of  letters  into  the  names  of  eight  (8)  well  known  and  popular  flowers  ? 
If  bo,  you  will  secure  $250  In  Cash.  We  will  give  $250  in  Cash  to  anyone  who  will  arrange  the  eight  groups  of  letters 
printed  above  intoeight  names  denoting  eight  well  known  flowers.  Have  we  succeeded  in  attracting  your  attention  ? 

REAP  C  AREFTTLLY .  Remember,  we  do  not  want  one  cent  of  your  money  when  you  are  answering  this  adver- 
tisement. There  is  only  one  condition  which  will  take  less  than  one  nour  of  your  time  and  which  we  will  write  you 
as  soon  as  your  answer  is  received.  In  making  the  eight  names  the  letters  can  only  be  used  in  theirown  groupsand 
as  many  t  imes  as  they  appear  in  each  individual  group,  and  no  letter  can  be  used  which  does  not  appear  in  its  own 
group.  After  you  have  arranged  the  8  groupsand  found  the  8  correct  names,  you  will  have  used  every  letter  in  the  8 
groups  exactly  as  many  time3  as  it  appears  in  its  individual  group.  The  money  will  be  paid  you  July  4, 1899-  Should 
more  than  one  person  succeed  in  finding  the  eight  names,  the  prize  of  $250  will  be  equally  divided  among  the  winners. 

WHY  WE  DO  THIS.  We  make  this  liberal  offer  so  that  the  name  and  fame  of  our  popular  family  magazine, 
'The  Womans  Home  Journal,"  will  be  known  in  every  home  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  where  it  is  not  now 
read.  TRY  AND  WIN.  If  you  will  make  the  8  correct  names  and  send  them  to  us  at  once  who  knows  but  what 
you  will  get  the  Cash?  Anyway,  we  do  not  want  you  to  send  one  cent  with  your  letter  and  a  contest  like  this  is  very 
interesting.  Thisis  not  an  easy  contest.  It  is  a  test  of  merit  and  skill.  The  "WOMANS  HOME  JOURNAL  is  an 
Interesting,  large,  illustrated  Magazine,  of  never  less  than  &4  columns.  In  6Cope,  it  contains  everything  pertaining 
to  women:  Society,  Short  Stories  of  intense  interest, Fashions,  Letter  Writing,  and  in  fact  if  the  WOMANS  HOME 
JOURNAL  once  enters  your  house,  we  sincerely  believe  that  you  willbe  anxious  to  subscribe.  We  wish  to  introduce 
the  WOMANS  HOME  JOURNAL  into  homes  where  it  is  now  a  stranger.  The  WOMANS  HOME  JOURNAL 
already  goes  into  the  homes  of  over  200,000  where  it  is  anxiously  awaited  each  issue.  We  wish  to  increase  its  circula- 
tion to  one-half  a  million  during  this  season,  which  is  the  reason  for  making  this  grand  and  unprecedented  offer- 
Make  up  the  eight  names  and  send  them  to  us  at  once.  As  soon  as  we  receive  your  answer  we  will  at  once  write  you 
and  notify  you  if  you  have  won  the  prize.  We  hope  you  wiU,  as  we  shall  give  away  the  $250  anvway.  In  your  letter 
containing  the  8  names  of  flowers,  be  sure  to  sign  your  full  name  and  address  plainly.  Do  not  Delay*.  Write  at  Once. 
WOMANS  HOME  JOURNAL,  Sturtevant  Bldg.,  Subscript*!*  Dept.   98  Boston,Mass. 
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tandard  Watch 


GIVEN  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  SIX  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


ONE  DOLLAR 


Or,  we  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  mail  the 
Watch,  post-paid,  to  any  address  for 


$1 


WONDERFUL  TRIUMPH  OF  SCIENCE  AND  MECHANICS 

By  improved  machinery  the 
cost  of  manufacture  of  this  New 
Standard  Watch  is  greatly  re- 
duced, vet  its  mechanism  is  so  &■ 
perfect  that  as  a  timekeeper  «- 
it  is  as  good  and  accurate  as 
watches  selling  in  the  stores  for 
as  much  as  twenty-five  dollars. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED  


The  above  illustration  shows  exact  size  of  Watch 


IT  IS  HANDSOME 

IN  APPEARANCE 

Has  nickel  case,  highly  polished,  as 
elegant  in  appearance  as  silver.  Is  open 
face,  with  heavy  polished  crystal.  The 
movement  is  the  simplest  and  most  dura- 
ble. Has  American  lever,  solid  cut-steel 
pinion  and  patent  barrel;  back  wind  and 
stem  set,  and  runs  30  hours. 


EVERY  WATCH  IS  THOROUGHLY  TESTED 
BEFORE  IT  LEAVES  THE  FACTORY  

Our  New  Standard  Watch  will  stand  hard  usage  and  wear  well.  It  is  better  for  outdoor 
use  than  a  high-priced  watch,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Before  offering  it  to  our 
readers  we  have  tested  the  watch  ourselves  and  find  it  to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is  so  sure 
to  please,  and  such  a  genuine  bargain,  that  we  offer  to  refund  the  money  to  any  one  return- 
ing the  watch  because  dissatisfied. 

\Y~yri7  TI1IRTT  CENTS  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
\J  1  C  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  pre- 
mium offers,  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  just  the  same.  RE.YE  WALS  and  new  names, 
intituling  the  club-raiser's  own  yearly  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs. 

When  the  above  "  remainder-of-the-vear"  offer  is  accepted  the  name  CAXXOT  be  counted  in  a  club. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


June  X,  1899 


THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 
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What  does  it  do? 
It  causes  the  oil  glands 
in  the  skin  to  become  more 
active,  making  the  hair  soft 
and  glossy,  precisely  as 
nature  intended. 

It  cleanses  the  scalp  from 
dandruff  and  thus  removes 
one  of  the  great  causes  of 
baldness. 

It  makes  a  better  circu- 
lation in  the  scalp  and  stops 
the  hair  from  coming  out. 

It  Prevents  and  it 
Cists  Baldness 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  will 
surely  make  hair  grow  on 
bald  heads,  provided  only 
there  is  any  life  remain- 
ing in  the  hair  bulbs. 

It  restores  color  to  gray 
or  white  hair.  It  does  not 
do  this  in  a  moment,  as 
will  a  hair  dye;  but  in  a 
short  time  the  gray  color 
of  age  gradually  disap- 
pears and  the  darker  color 
of  youth  takes  its  place. 

Would  you  like  a  copy 
of  our  book  on  the  Hair 
and  Scalp?  It  is  free. 

II  you  do  not  obtain  all  the  benefits 
you  expocted  from  the  use  of  the  Vigor 
wrfte  the  Doctor  about  it. 

Address,  DR.  J.  C.  ATER, 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Enlarged  Veins  % 

The  danger  of  Hemorrhage,  Ulcers, 
etc.,  Pain  and  Swelling  immediately 
overcome  by  wearing  our 

"SEAMLESS  HEEL" 

Elastic 
Stockings. 

8end  direct  to  our  factory  for  price 
catalogue,  directions  for  self  meas- 
urement, etc.,  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

All  goods  made  to  special  m  easure. 
CURTIS  &  SPINDEU  CO 
1  Market  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Patented. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

1  Mrs.L.Lanier,Map 
ktin,Tenn.  .writes:' 
"Itredueed  mj  height  2  I  lbs.  inl5d»yi 
without  any  unpleasant  effeou  -whatever, 
vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense. 
No  starving.    No  sickness.  We  will  mail 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  packagefor4  cents  forpostage, etc. 
Halt, CHEincAX Co.    B  BoxSt.Louis,  Mo. 


Goiter  Cured ! 


Thick  Neck. 


A  permanent  cure  made  in 
every  case,  by  a  new  system 
of  treatment.  &  Information 
sent  free  on  application  to 

Cowwood  Remedy  Co 
503  ShiMito  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Latest 
and  Best 


BRACES, 

For  Spine  and  Limbs. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Measure  Blank, 
Wilson  National  Surgical  Institute, 

INDIANAPOLIS.  XND. 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in 
10  to  30  days.  No  pay  till 
cured.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens, 
Dept.  L,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


solE@Drl5AAqH0MPJ0B  EYEWATER 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
pai/katje  &  let  it  speak  for  itself.  Postage  6c. 
DR.  S.  PERKEY,  Chicago,  Ills. 


BID-WETTING 


OUKED.  Sample  FREE. 
Or.  F.  E.  May,Bloominfton,  Til. 


BE  STILL 

Be  still!  Just  now  he  still! 
Something  thy  soul  has  never  heard. 
Something  unknown  to  any  song  of  bird, 
Something  unknown  to  wind,  or  wave,  or  star, 
A  message  from  the  fatherland  afar, 
That  with  sweet  joy  the  homesick  soul  shall.thrill, 
Cometh  to  thee,  if  thou  canst  but  be  still. 

Be  still!   Just  now  he  still! 

And  know  thou  hast  eternal  joy ; 

The  lonely  vale  of  sorrow  Jesus  trod ; 

He  knows  it  all ;  he  knows  it  and  can  feel 

Thy  spirit's  pain,  but  he  that  pain  can  heal ; 
Thou  never  yet  has  proved  his  wondrous  skill ; 
Hush!   He  will  speak  if  thou  wilt  but  be  still. 

Be  still !   Just  now  be  still ! 
There  comes  a  Presence  very  mild  and  sweet; 
White  are  the  sandals  on  his  noiseless  feet ; 
It  is  the  Comforter,  whom  Jesus  sent 
To  teach  thee  what  all  the  words  he  uttered 
meant. 

The  waiting,  willing  spirit  he  doth  fill; 
If  thou  wouldst  hear  his  messages,  dear  soul,  be 
still! 


FALSE  IDEAS  OF  SUCCESS 

Iwas  in  the  country  one  day  walking  along 
the  roadside  with  a  little  farmer  lad, 
when,  noticing  a  pretty  fragrant  flower 
at  my  feet,  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  "Oh, 
that's  nothing,"  he  answered,  "it  isn't  good 
to  eat."  And  apparently  with  him  that  ended 
the  whole  matter,  there  was  nothing  further 
to  be  said,  the  flower  was  not  good  to  eat, 
perforce  unworthy  of  consideration.  The 
little  fellow's  point  of  view  was  simply  that 
of  the  great  world  about  him,  and  he  did  but 
speak  what  the  world  speaks  to-day.  Its 
standard  of  utility  is  much  the  same ;  for  men 
of  the  world  a  man  or  a  thing  to  be  useful 
must  possess  a  certain  money  value  or  its 
equivalent  in  terms  of  standingand  influence. 
Will  that  man  help  me  along  to  wealth  and 
position  ?  Can  I  get  more  out  of  him  than  I 
put  into  him '?  If  so,  well  and  good ;  if  not 
I  cannot  use  him.  The  question  is  not  will 
he  make  me  a  better  man,  but  will  he  make 
me  a  richer  one?  Take  our  idea  of  a  suc- 
cessful man,  and  on  analysis  it  is  found  to 
rest  really  on  the  size  of  his  bank-account. 
'Tes,  so-and-so  is  a  successful  man,  he's 
worth  .$100,000,"  is  a  remark  we  hear  almost 
everyday.  But  what  is  he  worth?  Is  the 
$100,000  all  there  is  to  him?  Then  he  is  no 
man  ;  he  is  not  much  better  than  a  penny-in- 
the-slot  machine,  which  does  certain  things 
for  a  certain  cost  consideration,  making  profit 
automatically.  Is  he  a  man  or  a  money- 
getter  ?  Is  he  a  lover  of  the  good,  or  is  he  a 
lover  of  the  good  for  himself?  Has  he  done 
anything  to  make  the  world  better,  or  is  he 
only  a  peacock-man,  green  lined  with  bank 
notes,  and  for  this  reason  pleasant  to  look  at  ? 
These  are  but  some  of  the  questions  we  feel 
impelled  to  ask  of  what  the  world  calls  a  suc- 
cessful man,  that  we  may  probe  his  character 
and  learn  whether  his  success  be  real  or 
apparent.  Thus  it  is  that  in  our  estimates 
of  men  we  have  come  to  put  money  above  the 
man,  wealth  above  worth,  and  goods  above 
goodness.  The  popular  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "success"  demands  a 
radical  modification,  yet  so  long  as  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness  is  allowed  to  rule  in 
our  heart  we  shall  never  discern  clearly  what 
true  success  really  is.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  the  world's  standard  could  be 
supplanted  by  that  loftier  one  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  third  epistle  of  John  in 
these  words:  "Beloved,  I  wish  above  all 
things  that  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in 
health  now  as  thy  soul  prospereth."  If  this 
just  measure  of  success  came  into  general 
use  what  a  falling  off  there  would  be  in  the 
number  of  our  successful  men. —A.  E.  Ward- 
ner,  Jr.,  in  the  Interior. 

DOING  WELL  DEPENDS  ON  DOING 
COMPLETELY 

"If  I  were  a  coV>ler,  it  would  be  my  pride 

The  best  of  afl  cobblers  to  be ; 
If  I  were  a  tinker,  no  tinker  beside 

Should  mend  an  old  kettle  like  me." 

It  is  a  rule  that  a  workman  must  follow 
his  employer's  orders,  as  a  writer  in  "The 
Living  Age"  says,  but  no  one  has  a  right  to 
make  him  do  discreditable  work.  Judge 
M— ,  a  well-known  jurist  living  near  Cincin- 
nati, loved  to  tell  the  following  anecdote 
of  a  young  man  who  understood  the  risk  of 
doing  a  shabby  job  even  when  directed  to. 
He  had  occasion  to  send  for  a  carpenter,  and 
a  sturdy  young  fellow  appeared. 

"I  want  this  fence  mended.  There  are 
some  unplaned  boards — use  them.  You  need 
not  take  time  to  make  it  a  neat  job.  I  will 
only  pay  you  a  dollar  and  a  half." 

Later  the  judge  found  the  man  carefnlly 


planing  each  board.  Supposing  that  he  was 
trying  to  make  a  costly  job,  he  ordered  him 
to  nail  them  on  just  as  they  were,  and  con- 
tinued on  his  walk.  When  he  returned,  the 
boards  were  all  planed  and  numbered  ready 
for  nailing. 

"I  told  you  this  fence  was  to  be  covered 
with  vines,"  he  said,  angrily ;  "I  do  not  care 
how  it  looks." 

"I  do,"  said  the  carpenter,  gruffly,  care- 
fully measuring  his  work.  When  it  was 
done  there  was  no  other  part  of  the  fence  as 
thorough  in  finish. 

"How  much  do  you  charge?"  asked  the 
judge. 

"A  dollar  and  a  half,"  said  the  man,  shoul- 
dering his  tools. 

The  judge  stared.  "Why  did  you  spend  all 
that  labor  on  that  fence  if  not  for  money?" 

"For  the  job,  sir." 

"Nobody  would  have  seen  the  poor  work 
on  it." 

"But  I  should  have  known  it  was  there. 
No,  I'll  take  only  a  dollar  and  a  half."  He 
took  it,  and  went  away. 

Ten  years  afterward  the  judge  had  a  con- 
tract to  give  for  the  erection  of  several 
magnificient  public  buildings.  There  were 
many  applicants  among  the  master-builders, 
but  the  face  of  one  caught  his  eye. 

"It  was  my  man  of  the  fence,"  he  said.  "I 
knew  we  should  have  only  good,  genuine 
work  from  him.  I  gave  him  the  contract,  and 
it  made  a  rich  man  of  him." 

It  is  a  pity  that  boys  and  girls  are  not 
taught  in  their  earliest  years  that  the  highest 
success  belongs  only  to  those  whose  work  is 
most  sincerely  and  thoroughly  done.— Suc- 
cess. 

i. 

HE  REMEMBERED  THE  APPLE-BARREL 

Dr.  Lorimer,  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
tells  this  story  of  one  of  our  distinguished 
men,  who  was  introduced  at  a  great  public 
meeting  as  a  "self-made  man."  Instead  of 
appearing  gratified  at  the  tribute  it  seemed 
to  throw  him,  for  a  few  moments,  into  a 
"brown  study."  Afterward  they  asked  him 
the  reason  for  the  way  in  which  he  received 
the  announcement. 

"Well,"  said  the  great  man,  "it  set  me  to 
thinking  that  I  was  not  really  a  self-made 
man." 

"Why,"  they  replied,  "did  you  not  begin  to 
work  in  a  store  when  you  were  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age?" 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "but  it  was  because  my 
mother  thought  I  ought  early  to  have  the 
educating  touch  of  business." 

"But  then,"  they  urged,  "you  were  always 
such  a  good  reader,  devouring  books  when  a 
boy." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  it  was  because  my 
mother  led  me  to  do  it,  and  at  her  knee  she 
had  me  give  an  account  of  the  book  after 
I  had  read  it.  I  don't  know  about  being  a 
self-made  man.  I  think  my  mother  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it." 

"But  then,"  they  urged  again,  "your  in- 
tegrity was  your  own." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  One  day 
a  barrel  of  apples  had  come  to  me  to  sell  out 
by  the  peck ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  some 
storekeepers,  I  put  the  specked  ones  at  the 
bottom  and  the  best  ones  at  the  top.  ily 
mother  called  me  and  asked  what  I  was  doing. 
I  told  her,  and  she  said,  'Tom,  if  you  do  that 
you  will  be  a  cheat.'  And  I  did  not  do  it.  I 
think  my  mother  had  something  to  do  with 
my  integrity.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  doubt 
whether  I  am  a  self-made  man.  I  think  my 
mother  had  something  to  do  with  making  me 
anything  I  am  of  any  character  or  useful- 
ness." 

"Happy,"  said  Dr.  Lorimer,  "the  boy  who 
had  such  a  mother ;  happy  the  mother  who  had 
a  boy  so  appreciative  of  his  mother's  forma- 
tive influence!" 

4. 

A  TACTFUL  LESSON 

A  little  boy  who  had  been  blowing  bubbles 
all  the  morning,  tiring  of  play,  and  suddenly 
growing  serious,  said,  "Read  me  that  story 
about  heaven  ;  it  ith  so  gloriouth."  "I  will," 
said  the  mother;  "but  first  tell  me,  did  you 
take  the  soap  out  of  the  water?"  "Oh,  yeth; 
I'm  pretty  sure  I  did."  The  mother  read  the 
description  of  the  beautiful  city,  the  streets 
of  gold,  the  gates  of  pearl.  He  listened  with 
delight,  but  when  she  came  to  the  words, 
"Xo  one  can  enter  there  who  loveth  or  mak- 
eth  a  lie,"  bounding  up,  he  said,  "I  gueth 
I'll  go  and  thee  about  that  thoap !"— North- 
western Monthly. 


WHOLESOME  ADVICE 

For  People  Whose  Stomachs  are  Weak 
and  Digestion  Poor 

Dr.  Harlandson,  whose  opinion  in  diseases  is 
worthy  of  attention,  says  when  a  man  or  woman 
comes  to  me  complaining  of  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  sour  stomach,  belching,  sour  watery 
risings,  headaches,  sleeplessness,  lack  of  ambition 
and  a  general  run  down  nervous  condition  I  ad- 
vise them  to  take  after  each  meal  one  or  two  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  allowing  the  tablet 
to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  and  thus  mingle  with 
the  food  eaten.  The  result  is  that  the  food  is 
speedily  digested  before  it  has  time  to  sour  and 
ferment.  These  tablets  will  digest  food  anyway, 
whether  the  stomach  wants  to  or  not,  because 
they  contain  harmless  digestive  principles,  veg- 
etable essences,  pepsin  and  Golden  Seal  which 
supply  just  what  the  weak  stomach  lacks. 

I  have  advised  the  tablets  with  great  success, 
both  in  curing  indigestion  and  to  build  up  the 
tissues,  increase  flesh  in  thiu  nervous  patients, 
whose  real  trouble  was  dyspepsia  and  as  soon  as 
the  stomach  was  put  to  rights  they  did  not  know 
what  sickness  was. 

A  fifty  cent  package  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store,  and  as 
they  are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  they  can 
be  used  as  often  as  desired  with  full  assurance 
that  they  contain  nothing  harmful  in  the  slightest 
degree;  on  the  contrary,  anyone  whose  stomach 
is  at  all  deranged  will  find  great  benefit  from  the 
use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  They  will 
cure  any  form  of  stomach  weakness  or  disease 
except  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Full  size  package 
at  druggists  50  cents.  Send  to  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
Marshall,  Mich.,  for  little  book  on  stomach 
troubles,  mailed  free. 

USED  IN  THE  BEST  BUTTER 

W.,  R.  &  CO.'S  IMPROVED  BUTTER 
COLOR  THE  STANDARD 


Used  and  Endorsed  by  Prize=win= 
ners  Everywhere 

At  the  national  convention  of  buttermak- 
ers  held  at  Sioux  Falls  in  January,  576  out 
of  the  600  tubs  of  butter  exhibited  were  col- 
ored with  Wells,  Bichardson  &  Co.'s  Im- 
proved Butter  Color. 

This  is  the  standard  color.  Commission 

merchants  everywhere  recommend  its  use, 

and  exporters  will  not  buy  butter  that  is  not 

colored  with  it.   Although  by  far  the  best 

color  on  the  market,  it  is  more  economical 

than  any  other,  for  it  is  prepared  in  such 

concentrated  form  that  a  bottle  of  it  will 

color  more  butter  than  the  same  amount  of 

any  other  make. 

£2|p*If  yon  are  not  using  this  color,  send  4  cents  for 
postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.  r 

AGENTS  WANTED 

For  the  New  Revised  and  Enlarged 
1899  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World 
and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of  All  Lands. 

Guaranteed  an  unexampled  bargain  and  the  finest 
seller  of  the  year.  Large  Colored  Maps  and  Plates. 
Hundreds  of  half-tones  and  other  engravings.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  chapters  for  all  the  States  in  the 
Union  aud  all  countries  on  the  globe,  and  every  de- 
partment brought  down  to  date.  This  Atlas  shows  the 

Results  of  the  War  oV fduei mplnoRico! 

— — — — — — — — —  Coba,  Philippines,  Ha- 
waii, etc.  Portraits  and  biographies  of  Dewey,  Schley, 
Sampson,  ililes,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  others.  Profusely 
illustrated  Biographical  Department  of  American 
Celebrities.  Chronological  Department  gives  all  His- 
torv  bv  dates  down  to  the  peace  with  Spain.  Inval- 
uable New  Statistics,  etc.    PRICE  VERY  LOW. 

Large  Commissions  and  frompthei™oaw^ 

months  find  out  what 
other  Agents  are  doing,  see  sixteen  of  their  portraits, 
and  learn  their  exact  methods.  Special  advantages 
free,  and  our  three  plans  fully  explained  to  all  mean- 
ing business.  Everything  bona  fide  and  just  as  repre- 
sented. This  is  the  greatest  chance  for  agents  since 
"  Grant's  Memoirs."  Address  the  sole  publishers, 
THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

BUY  THE  BEST 

If  you  want  the  best  low  down  wagon  you  should 
buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the  best, 
because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the  best 
broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned  white 
hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the  best 
seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear  honnds 
are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which  is  neater, 
stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than  wood.  Well 


yr  Electric 


painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra  length  of 
reach  and  extra  long  standards  supplied  without 
additional  cost  when  requested.  This  wagon  is 
guaranteed  to  carry  4000  lbs.  anywhere.  Write 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96,  Quincy.  Illinois, 
for  their  new  catalogue  which  fully  describes  this 
wagon,  their  famous  Electric  Wheels  and  Electric 
Feed  Cookers. 


G 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

99  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  S.  Y. 


BEST  PAY 


A  new  line  of  Agency 
Work  for  either  sex, " 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  give  special 
advantage*.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Ootrii. 


THE-CSOWELX  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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WHEN  SCHOOL  LETS  OUT  IN  JUNE  ONE  ON  MAMA 

I  hate  t'  go  t'  school  in  spring—  Small  Johnny  had  on  his  test  clothes,  and  his 

So  much  fun  out  o'  doors!  mama  told  him  not  to  play  in  the  dirt  with  them  on. 

I  always  git  spring  fever,  too,  "Don't  they  have  any  dirt  in  heaven  to  play 

An'  hate  t'  do  th'  chores.  in?"  he  asked. 

Sometimes  I  want  t'  quit,  hut  ma  "No,  of  course  not."  replied  his  mother. 

Says,  -School  will  he  out  soon ;  "Then  what  do  little  hoys  do  up  there?"  queried 

It's  time  enough  fer  y'u  t'  stop  Johnny. 

When  school  lets  out  in  June!"  "Oh,  they  play  harps  and  sing  and  sit  under 

beautiful  trees,"  was  the  reply. 

I  look  out  through  th'  winder  at  "Well,"  said  the  little  fellow,  "I  don't  see  how 

Th'  woods  all  green  an'  cool,  they  can  have  trees  if  there  ain't  no  dirt."— Hous- 

An'  wish  th't  I  wuz  there  instead  ton  Post. 

O' bein"  here  in  school;  4. 

I'd  jest  play  hookey  if  I  da'st,  GUESSING  YET 

When  school  is  out  fer  noon; 

But  if  pa  knew  it  I'd  be  dead  Ye  poet-"Would  that  my  muse  might  soar 

When  school  lets  out  in  June !  aloft  and'  cleaving  the  empyrean  blue,  find  words 

to  sing  the  glorious  glory  of  your  hair  of  bur- 
It's  lot's  o"  fun  to'  chase  chipmunks,  nished  gold!" 

An'  lay  'round  in  th'  shade.  Te  maiden  (Titian  haired,  but  prosaic)— "That 

An'  go  a-swimmin'  in  th'  crick,  sounds  very  pretty,  Mr.  Scribbler,  but  do  you 

Or  h'ist  y'ur  pants  an'  wade ;  know  the  difference  between  your  poems  and  my 

An'  once,  down  in  th'  holler,  Pup  hair?" 

An'  I  we  treed  a  coon,  Ye  poet— Ah,  a  conundrum.  I  give  it  up.  What 

An'  got  him,  too!   I  wish  'twas  time  is  the  difference,  oh  fairest  of  your  sex?" 

When  school  lets  out  in  June!  Ye  maiden— "Well,  my  hair's  read." 

I  wish  I  wuz  that  bumblebee —  4. 

He  flew  right  through  th'  door  EYE  TO  BUSINESS 
An'  out  th'  winder— bet  I'd  never 

Come  back  here  no  more 1  The  doctor  hurried  in  and  called  the  druggist  to 

I  wouldn't  have  to  speak  a  piece  one  side-   "Ive  3ust  ^en  called  to  attend  the 

An' feel  jest  like  a  loon  -  Croesus  baby,"  he  said,  "and  I've  given  a  pre- 

I  d  be  a  long  way  off  from  here  scription  that  calls  for  nothing  but  paregoric. 

When  school  lets  out  in  June!  wheu  the>'  send  n  over  bere  >'ou  must  teU  them 

 Hairy  Douglas  Robins  in  Truth  '*        take  at  least  aa  hour  to  put  it  up  and  the 

cost  will  be  §3.30.   That's  the  only  way  to  make 

&■  them  think  I'm  any  good,  the  medicine's  any 

WHY  SHE  ACCEPTED  good  and  you're  any  good,  and  I  want  to  keep 

their  business." — Chicago  Post. 

When  he  proposed,  he  looked  so  cheap, 

And  she  w  as  only  human ;  & 

The  bargain  she  could  not  resist,  G00D  BUT  STILL  MISTRUSTFUL 

So  she  took  him— like  a  woman.  , 

Going  smilingly  up  to  his  mother  one  day, 

i.  Tommy  said: 

tuHv  tuc  tdi^v  Ejtiicn  "Ma,  haven't  I  been  a  good  boy  since  I  began 

WHY  THE  TRICK  FAILED  goin' to  Sunday-school?" 

Acoxjukok  was  exhibiting  in  Xashville,  "Yes,  my  lamb,"  answered  the  mother,  fondly, 

and  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for  the  "And  you  trust  me  now,  don't  you,  ma?" 

well-known  trick  of  passing  a  marked  "Yes,  darling." 

coin  into  the  center  of  an  uncut  orange.  "Then,"  spoke  up  the  little  innocent,  "what 

He  found  an  intelligent  urchin,  and  makes  you  keep  the  mince-pies  locked  up  in  the 

promised  to  pass  him  into  the  show  provided  he  pantry  the  same  as  ever?" 
agreed  to  come  on  the  stage  at  a  given  signal.  Of 
course  the  urchin  assented.   The  boy  was  pro- 

vided  with  a  marked  dollar,  and  when  the  curtain  PROBABLY 

rose  he  was  in  the  front  row.  , ...    ...      "    .    -         ...  ,  

^t       „                 ,  ,  .    .             ,  ,,  "I'd  like  to  find  some  business  that  isn't  over- 

The  proiessor  proceeded  to  borrow  a  dollar  in  ,  ,  ., 

crowded 

the  audience,  marked  it  similar  to  the  one  in  the      ,  T.        ,         ,„  .  .  ,„  _  ,  ..t  t,  ,  ,, 

,  .  .        '    .        ,                           .  "If  you  do  you  11  probably  find  that  there  isn  t 

urchin  s  pocket,   and   after  some   flourishes,  .     .         ,  -„„„   ,  „  „.„„.j  „ 

,  ..  K  .    J?                .          , .  ,   ,        '  anything  in  the  business  to  attract  a  crowd.'  — 

passed  it  into  the  orange,  from  which  he  ex-  „  -  . 

,  ...  rucii. 

tracted  it.  ^ 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  ask  some  mem- 
ber of  the  audience  to  step  on  the  stage  and  then  AS  TO  ROBINSON 
I'll  pass  the  dollar  into  his  pocket  without  going  Little  Harry— "Pa,  do   you  think  Robinson 
near  him."  Crusoe  was  very  unhappy  on  that  desert  island?" 

The  youngster  stepped  up ;  the  conjuror  made  Pa— "Well,  if  he  was  he  was  foolish.   He  didn't 

the  usual  flourishes.  "Now,  my  boy,"  he  said,  have  hjS  ^jfe  ^h  him."— Cleveland  Leader, 
"put  your  hand  in  your  right-hand  trouser's 

pocket  and  give  me  the  dollar."  A 

The  boy  looked  sheepish,  but  he  dived  his  fist  NEEDED  HASTY  TREATMENT 
down.  Then,  to  the  horror  of  the  conjuror,  he 

produced  a  handful  of  silver,  and  said,   "I've  Dorothy  (noticing  with  great  distress  a  rip  in 

only  got  ninety  cents  of  it  left,  sir."  her  doll,  whence  the  sawdust  was  spilling  out)— 

"Oh,  mama,  please  do  something  quick !  Dolly's 

A.  just  sawdusting  herself  to  death." 

NOT  A  DELUSION  4. 

Mrs.  Fadde  (faith  curist)— "How  is  your  grand-  LITTLE  BITS 

father  this  morning.  Bridget?"  ,  _  . 

Bridget-"He  still  has  the  rheumatics  mighty  Mistress-"Bndget,  these  are  ewers.    I  hope 

bad  mum"  you'll  not  call  them  jugs  any  more." 

Mrs.  Fadde-"You  mean  he  thinks  he  has  the  Bridget-"Thank  yez  mum.  Shuie  an'  is  these 

rheumatism.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  rheuma-  otheTS  mo,ne'  too?"- Jewelers  Weekly, 

tism."  Mark  Twain  has  forwarded  to  the  editor  of 

Bridget— "Yes,  mum."  "War  Against  War"  an  article  in  which  he  says: 

Mrs.  Fadde  (a  few  days  later)-"And  does  your  "The  Czar  is  in  favor  of  disarmament.  So  am  I. 

grandfather  still  persist  in  his  delusion  that  he  has  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  about  the  rest  of 

the  rheumatism?"  the  world." 

Bridget— "No,  mum;  the  poor  man  thinks  now  Young  housekeeper— "Yes,  Mr.  Sorghum,  I'm 

that  he  is  dead.  We  buried  um  yisterday."  very  particular  about  eggs." 

^  "Quite  right,  mum." 

m  "You  see,  we  get  one  cow's  milk  regularly  every 

TO  FACILITATE  MATTERS  morning,  and  I  wanted  to  make  an  arrangement 

The  following  blank  form  for  a  bank-check  is  with  >"ou  30  that  we  can  get  the  eggs  °f  °ne  hen-" 

designed  for  the  use  of  feminine  depositors:  The  puzzled  old  gentleman  from  Upcreek,  who 

Dear  bank:  nad  been  watehing  the  switch-engine  at  work  up 

What'  ■  weather'.  Isn't  it  just  too           for  and  down  the  side-track  on  the  occasion  of  his 

anything?  How  are  you,  anyway?  Oh,  yes\  before  I  first  visit  to  a  railroad  town,  scratched  his  chin 

forget  It  will  you  please  pay  to  ,  let  me  anu  remarked  to  the  lounger  on  the  station  plat- 

Th^%neeS;e™u°ch!.r.3?  ^  '  ^  '  *  ™  understand  how  the  ingine  pulls 

the  cars.   I've  got  that  all  figgered  out.   But  I'll 

[And  printed  crisscross]:-  be  durued  if  x  can  see  how  the  cars  pulls  the 

p-s   ingine  back!" 

!•!!!'!!!!"."!".!"."!!!!. M!!!:'"!!!!*!"^"!"" !*'  "Nellie,"  said  a  mother  to  her  little  daughter. 

—Detroit  Journal.  "I  wisn  you  would  run  over  and  see  how  old  Mrs. 

4.  Smith  is ;  she  has  been  quite  ill." 

hintc  FDfiu  am  cvDPDT  In  a  few  minutes  Nellie  came  running  back  and 

niNIS  l-KUM  AN  tXHtK!  reported,  "She  said  to  tell  you  that  it  was  none 

"Billy,  which  would  you  get— a  new  suit  or  a  of  your  business." 

new  wheel?"  "Why,  Nellie,"  said  the  astonished  mother. 

"Well,  if  you  wear  good  clothes  maybe  you  can  "what  did  you  ask  her?" 

get  trusted  for  a  wheel,  but  having  a  new  wheel  "Just  what  you  told  me  to,"  replied  the  little 

won't  help  you  out  any  on  clothes."— Chicago  innocent.  "I  told  her  you  wanted  to  know  how 

Record.  old  she  was." 


«  «  Only  Rheumatic 
Cure  in  the  World 
Guaranteed  to  Cure 
or  Money  Refunded. 


SI. 00  a  bottle, 
3  bottles  $2.50  prepaid 
with  Guarantee. 


Rheumatic 

Gout  cure 


Free  Distribution  of  100,000  Bottles  Extended  to  June  and  July- 
Demand  Greatest  Ever  Known  in  Medical  History 

10,000  Agents  Wanted  to  Introduce  the  Great  Remedy  in  New  Terri- 
tory— Enormous  Profits  Guaranteed  to  Workers — $182.00 
a  Month  for  Selling  Four  Sufferers  a  Day 

The  free  distribution  of  100,000  bottles  of  Dr.  Swift's 
Rheumatic  and  Gout  Cure  has  developed  such  enormous 
proportions  that  it  has  been  utterly  impossible  to  conduct 
the  grand  gift  enterprise  within  the  time  limit,  and  there- 
fore Dr.  Swift  has  decided  to  extend  it  to  Jun^  and  July, 
so  all  will  have  an  opportunity  to  test  the  merits  of  his 
famous  preparation. 

If  you  suffer  from  rheumatism  "or  gout  in  any  form, 
including  sciatica,  lumbago,  neuralgia,  pains  in  back  or 
loins,  stiffness,  pains  or  aches  in  the  muscles,  inflamma- 
tory or  muscular  rheumatism,  send  for  a  sample  bottle 
of  "Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic  and  Gout  Cure,  inclosing  10 
cents,  and  you  will  be  supplied  promptly. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
rheumatic  cure  in  the  world  that  is  guaranteed  to  cure  or 
money  refunded ;  and  further  to  the  fact  that  in  case  it  is 
impossible  to  core  within  30  days,  the  guaranteed  time  for 
all  cases,  the  Doctor  agrees  to  furnish  Free  Monthly  Med- 
ical Treatments,  once  the  sufferer  has  purchased  the  3 
regular  bottles  at  S2.50,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  50 
cents  a  month  be  sent  for  prepaying  transportation.  This 
means  that  you  will  be  cured  for  S2.50.  no  matter  how 
many  months  may  be  required.  People  who  have  been 
imposed  on  by  irresponsible  manufacturers  who  send  out 
weak  medicine  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible,  will 
appreciate  this  new  departure  of  Dr.  Swift's,  which  only 
requires  §2.50  as  a  total  sum  asked  to  cure. 


f  If  your  case  is  desperate,  order  the  30-day  treatment  of 
3  bottles  at  S2.50  with  guarantee  and  free-treatment  offer. 

DR.  SWIFT'S  FAME  IS  SPREADING 

Mrs.  Etmlj  A.  Burnham,  of  ?-...-..  Iova,  sajs: 

"  The  thrte  bottles  of  Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic  and  Gout  Cure  I  am  now'order- 
iuz  are  for  a  friend  id  the  next  town.  Ever  since  I  was  cured  a  year  ago  I 
hare  spread  the  news,  and  to-day  Dr.  Swift's  fame  in  adjoining  towns  Is  well 
known.    Percy  Hart  has  jot  well  enough  to  go  back  to  work." 

DR.  SWIFT  ASTONISHED  HER 

Mre.  Sarah  Tenaej  Jackson,  of  81  West  lOSth  St.,  Sew  York,  says : 

"Less  than  half  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Swift's  marvelous  cure  brought  me  out  of 
bed.  and  just  two  bottles  completely  cured  me  of  sciatica.  Two  doctors  had 
failed  with  the  aid  of  morphine  to  kill  the  pains." 

We  want  10,000  agents  to  introduce  the  specific  every- 
where, and  in  order  to  get  them  we  are  going  to  make 
the  most  wonderful  terms  ever  known  in  history.  We 
want  10,000  agents  inside  of  60  days.  If  you  want  to  earn 
S1S2.00  a  month,  send  for  a  sample  bottle,  inclosing  10 
cents,  and  watch  its  effect,  either  on  yourself  or  some 
suffering  friend.  When  mailing  the  bottle  we  will  show 
you  how  to  earn  £182.00  to  S300.00  a  month  if  you  will 
devote  your  time  to  our  interests.  Address  Dr.  Swift, 
Swift  Building,  New  York  City. 

Book  about  rheumatism  free. 


This  is  one  of  the 
finest  knives  man- 
ufactured by  the  old 
reliable  Humason  & 
Beckley  Cutlery  Co. 
It  sells  in  most  hard- 
ware stores  for  $1.00. 

%  Postage  paid  by 
I       us  in  each 
J  case. 


Description: 


The  cut  shows  the 
exact  size  and  shape 
of  the  knife.    It  has 
two  blades  of  razor-steel,  hand-forged,  oil- 
tempered,  sharpened,  and  highly  polished. 
It  has  genuine  buffalo-horn  handles, 
German  silver  bolster  and  shield, 
and  brass  linings.    Being  made 
of  the  best  materials  through- 
out and  elegantly  finished, 
it  is  a  perfect  knife.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Premium 

No.  414. 
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FREE 


This  fine  Pocket-knife  will  be  given  as  a  premium  for  a 
club  of  FIVE  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 
We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  this  Knife  to  any  one  for  80  Cents. 

Address   FARM   AIND    FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FREE 


% 

t 

i 


WE  SAVE  FARMERS  40  PER  CENT  FERTILIZERS 

"We  sell  you  direct— Actually  pay  you  salesman's  expenses  and  agent's  profit.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


FARQUHAR 

RAKE  SEPARATOR 


BENCH  <fe  DROMGOLB'S 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


-    .Lightest  draught ;  most 
durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest 

Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

greatest  capacity ;  wastes  no 
grain,  cleans  ready  for  mar- 
ket. Specially  adapted  for 
merchant  threshing  and 
large  crops.  Threshes  rice, 
flax  and  millet.  Received 
medals  and  awards  at  three 
world's  fairs. 

Farquhar  Celebrated  Ajax  Engine 

Received  medal  and  high- 
est award  at  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition.  Far- 
quhar's  threshing  engines 
are  the  most  perfect  in  use. 
Have  seats,  foot  brakes  and 
two  injectors.  Are  very 
strong  and  durable  and  are 
made  as  light  as  is  consis- 
tent with  safety.  There  is 
no  record  of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever  exploding. 

Pennsylvania  Traction  Engine 

Combines  the 
advantages  of 
all.  Powerfully 
strong,  durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw  Mills, 
and 
Agricultural 
Implements 
generally. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Ltd.,    YORK,  PA. 

I  ft  1  ftnft  Send  2c  ttwap  tot  Bunpl*  Book  of  »n  Oa 
HAnllX  FINEST  A  LATEST  Btyleo  In  B-relod  M**, 
]  UHIIIIU  HHdeu  Rwne,  611k  Frijfo,  Enwlcpi  »oJ 
'  Cmllinf  Cmrif  for  1899.  TXS,  GEMJETB  CASDB,  HO* 
)  TK.4SH  C3K>5  CAJID  CO*  JU1  Colombo*,  Oktot 


Positively  the 
neatest,  lightest, 

and  stroDgest  grain 
drill  on  the  market. 
Many  pointj  of  su- 
periority: it  is 
geared  from  the  cen- 
tre.Quantity  of  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  be 
changed  while 
in  operation 
without  the  nse  of 
.  gear  wheels*  Fully 
guaranteed.  *  Posi- 
tively accurate  in  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
H£XCH  &  DRQ31GOLD*  itllVa.  York,  Pa* 


Do 

You 

Own 


Let  us  send  you  a  little 
book  FREE  showing  how 
to  protect  your  Sheep  from 
Dogs  by  using-  our  HERO 
Q  SHEEP  COLLAR.  The  cost  is 
Slie  GP  r  trif ling,  and  it  always  does 
the  work.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card 
will  get  the  book. 

WELLINGTON  MFG-  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WALL  PAPER  . 

fiend  for  free  sample  book  of 
bemntiful  designs  direct  from  man- 
ufactarers  and  save  25  per  cent. 

Aeents  Wanted. 
KAYSER   Sl  ALLMAN, 
1214-1216  Slarket  St.,  Fblla.,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL 

your  farm.   \\  e  are 


o  r  e  x- 
_  change 
ing  property  everywhere. 

What  Have  You  Got?  S^Ai! 

MANHATTAN  REALTY  CO., 

Temple  Court,  N.  T.  City. 


S$-  the  use  of  LUXOL. 
No  Instruments,  no  in- 
jurious drugs,  no  ex- 


Catarrh  Cured 

While  You  Sleep  pr'e'sT charge,  inai 

wu  '-'"■"■'t*  package  sent  post-paid 
for  10  cents.  Two  months'  treatment  fl.  Address 
DR.  ROBERT SO>",  888  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

YEAST  WAFERS 

Agents  wanted.  Samples  6  cts. 
G.  C.  Scott,  White  Oak,  8.  C. 


SNOWFLAKE 


CDCPTHfl  EC  at  wholesale,  send 
Or  CO  I  AULCO  forcatalog.  Agents 
wanted.  COCLIBB OPTICAL  CO.  Cldt»go,m. 


June  l,  1899 
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CHAUVINISM  AND  JINGOISM 

Chauvin  was  the  name  of  the  principal  character 
in  Theodore  and  Hippolyte  Cognard's  "La  Cocarde 
Tricolore,"  played  with  immense  success  at  the 
theater  "Folies  Dramatiques,"  Paris,  March  19, 
1831.  He  represented  a  bragging  veteran  of  the 
empire,  who  was  continually  talking  of  his  achieve- 
ments at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  take  a  brilliant  revenge  for  Waterloo.  An 
old  Parisian  even  claims  having  known  personally 
the  veteran  soldier  after  whom  this  character  was 
drawn.  According  to  Littre  chauvinism  has  come 
to  mean  extravagant  aud  narrow-minded  notions 
of  patriotism  and  corresponding  enmity  toward 
foreign  people. 

Jingoism  is  a  word  borrowed  from  British  pol- 
itics. In  1887  England  was  undecided  whether  to 
interfere  forcibly  in  the  war  in  Bulgaria  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Liberals,  led  by  Glad- 
stone, were  in  favor  of  leaving  Turkey  to  itself, 
while  the  Conservatives,  under  Lord  Beaconsfleld, 
the  Premier,  were  determined  to  protect  Turkey 
from  Russia.  During  the  winter  of  1STT-T8  the 
excitement  in  London  became  intense,  and  this 
excitement  found  its  way  into  the  music-halls. 
At  one  of  these  halls  where  the  fighting  spirit  pre- 
vailed a  new  doggerel  was  every  night  sung  amid 
wild  applauses,  and  soon  came  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets,  having  for  a  refrain : 

We  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  jingo,  If  we  do, 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the 
money,  too. 

"Jingo"  shouted  witk  a  significant  emphasis  was 
derisively  cast  as  a  nickname  at  the  warlike  party, 
and  was  proudly  accepted  by  them.  The  term 
has  ever  since  been  applied  synonymously  with 
chauvinism  in  France,  and  "spread-eagleism"  or 
"imperialism"  in  the  United  States,  to  designate 
a  warlike  spirit— New  York  Tribune. 


AN  AVALANCHE  IN  THE  CHILKOOT 

Walter  Freeman  Crowell,  writing  in  "Truth"  of 
the  Alaskan  trails,  thus  describes  the  coming  of 
the  dreaded  snow-slide : 

A  constant  procession  of  bent  and  staggering 
figures  is  creeping  ant-like  to  the  heights  above. 
The  day  has  been  warm  and  sultry,  with  a  heavy 
snowfall  during  the  night.  Suddenly  a  low,  mut- 
tering sound,  like  the  fall  of  a  distant  river,  breaks 
the  silence.  '  It  swells  in  volume  until  it  becomes 
an  all-pervading  roar.  Huge  trees  and  giant 
boulders,  torn  from  the  mountain  side,  are  sent 
flying  through  the  air  as  if  by  a  gigantic  catapult. 
The  very  earth  is  stripped  from  its  rocky  bed  by 
the  irresistible  onward  rush  of  the  snow.  The 
ground  quivers"  and  shakes  ;  a  thunderous  crash, 
then  silence  again,  so  deep,  so  profound,  that  it 
sinks  into  the  soul.  Such  is  the  avalanche  of  the 
Chilkoot,  and  In  a  similar  one  nearly  a  hundred 
lives  were  blotted  out  last  spring. 


THE  DOCTOR  WAS  CONSIDERATE 

Dr.  Gruby,  a  physician  of  Paris,  famous  for  his 
efforts  to  protect  animals  from  cruelty,  was  log- 
ical enough  to  include  insects  in  his  mercy.  He 
was,  however,  a  little  nervous,  and  when  one  day 
in  his  parlor  a  big  bluefly  buzzed  uninterruptedly 
on.  a  window-pane,  the  doctor  called  his  man- 
servant. "Do  me  the  kindness,"  said  the  doctor, 
"to  open  the  window  and  carefully  put  that  fly 
outside." 

"But,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  who  thought  of  the 
drenching  the  room  might  get  through  an  open 
casement,  "it  is  raining  hard  outside." 

The  doctor  still  thought  of  the  fly  and  not  of  the 
cushions.  "Oh,  is  it?"  he  exclaimed.  "Then  please 
put  the  little  creature  in  the  waiting-room,  and  let 
him  stay  there  until  the  weather  is  fair." 


FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19-95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing;  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  has  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  §19.95. 
The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24 
and  30  inch  wheels  with  4  inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  aud  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


X-RAY  AS  A  DEPILATORY  . 

It  was  stated  not  long  ago  that  the  Roentgen 
rays  had  been  taken  up  quite  actively  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dermatologists  for  the  removal  of  skin 
blemishes.  This  employment  of  the  rays  has  now 
been  extended  to  the  removal  of  hair  from  the 
human  skin.  The  use  of  a  current  not  exceeding 
two  amperes  at  not  more  than  eleven  and  one  half 
volts  is  necessary  to  avoid  inflaming  the  flesh. 
The  tube  should  be  kept  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  centimeters  from  the  place  operated  on,  and 
each  operation  should  last  about  ten  minutes. 
From  seventeen  to  thirty  operations  usually 
suffice. 


SUGAR  AND  ITS  HISTORY 

Sugar  is  a  constituent  of  most  plants,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  at  some  period  of  their  growth.  Its 
exact  position  or  function  in  the  metabolism  of 
plant  tissue  is  still  a  matter  of  theory  among 
chemists,  but  its  wide  distribution  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  as  time  goes  on.  Even  the 
cereal  grains,  formerly  supposed  to  be  merely 
storehouses  of  starch,  have  lately  been  found  to 
contain  notable  quantities  of  sucrose,  or  saccha- 
rose, the  specific  name  used  by  chemists  to  dis- 
tinguish the  substance  in  question  from  its  con- 
gener carbohydrates  possessing  a  sweet  taste. 
The  popular  name  for  this  substance,  however, 
cane-sugar,  indicates  the  plant  containing  it  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  first  attact  the  attention 
of  mankind.  This  plant,  Saccharum  officinarum, 
probably  originated  in  Asia,  whence  it  has  spread 
gradually  to  all  tropical  regions,  its  easy  propaga- 
tion from  eyes  on  the  cane  itself  assisting  materi- 
ally in  its  dissemination.  The  cultivation  of  this 
plant  for  its  sweet  qualities  stretches  far  back 
into  the  past,  "sweet  canes"  being  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  its  use  in  China  prob- 
ably antedated  even  this  mention ;  yet  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  from  its  juice,  and  especially  the  use 
of  the  substance  as  a  separate  article  of  food,  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

For  centuries  it  was  used  in  Europe  only  as  a 
confection  or  as  a  medicine,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  hun- 
dred or  more  years  after  it  was  first  cultivated  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  that  it  began  to  be  an 
article  of  commerce  and  was  imported  to  any 
extent  into  Europe.  Once  begun,  however,  its 
modern  development  down  to  the  present  day, 
when  it  constitutes  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
industries,  the  product  of  which  reaches  the  con- 
sumer for  the  greater  part  as  a  chemically  pure 
article,  is  little  short  of  marvelous ;  in  truth,  its 
history  cannot  be  surpassed  in  interest  by  that  of 
any  line  of  human  endeavor.— North  American 
Review. 

A. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION MEETING 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  11-14,  1899,  the  Union 
Pacific  will  make  the  greatly  reduced  rate  of  one  fare, 
plus  $2.00,  for  the  round  trip. 

The  excellent  service  given  by  the  Union  Pacific 
was  commented  on  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
using  it  to  the  convention  at  Washington  in  1898. 
This  year  our  educational  friends  meet  in  Los  Ange- 
les, and  members  of  the  Association  and  others  from 
points  East  should  by  all  means  take  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  service  of  the  Union  Pacific  via  Omaha  or  Kan- 
sas City  Is  unexcelled  and  consists  of  Palace  Sleeping- 
cars,  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars,  Dining-cars, 
meals  a  la  carte,  Free  Recliniug-chair  Cars  and  Ordi- 
nary Sleeping-cars. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  The  Route  for  summer  travel. 

For  full  information  about  tickets,  stop-overs,  or  a 
finely  illustrated  book  describing  "The  Overland 
Route  "  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  call  on  or  address  A.  G. 
Shearman,  Gen'l  Agent  Pass.  Dept.,  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Room  36,  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


AMBIDEXTERITY  ADVOCATED 

The  school  authorities  in  Germany  are  giving 
much  attention  of  late  to  developing  left-handed 
facility  among  the  school  children.  They  argue 
that  the  greater  development  of  the  right  hand 
produces  one-sided  movements,  which,  repeated 
constantly,  have  their  influence  on  the  entire  sys- 
tem and  spoil  the  symmetry  of  the  body. 

In  the  boys'  mechanical  department  in  the  Ger- 
man schools  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  left 
hand  under  compulsion.  The  boys  are  taught  to 
saw,  plane  and  hammer  with  the  left  hand  as  well 
as  the  right.  In  all  trades  and  professions  invol- 
ving heavy  hand-work  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  use  both  hands  equally  well  is  being  impressed 
upon  the  students.  As  example,  the  case  of  a 
bronze  worker  is  cited.  He  could  work  as  effec- 
tively with  his  left  hand  as  with  his  right.  That 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  change  off  when  his 
right  baud  became  tired. 

Exercises  that  require  the  effort  of  the  entire 
arm  are  urged  by  the  German  educational  officials. 
Large  circles  are  drawn  by  the  scholars  on  the 
blackboards,  first  with  one  hand  and  then  with 
the  other,  without  bracing  the  hand,  so  that  the 
entire  arm  is  in  action.  The  superiority  of  Japan- 
ese drawing  can  probably  be  traced  to  the  custom 
of  that  land  to  make  the  children  practise  painting 
aud  drawing  without  the  use  of  any  stick  or  sup- 
porting device  for  the  hand.  They  are  taught  to 
draw  at  the  same  time  they  are  taught  to  write  the 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  and  they  are  taught  to 
use  both  hands  equally  in  the  task. 

The  natural  preference  given  to  the  right  arm 
has  been  explained  physiologically  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  veins  and  nerves  that  enter  the 
arms,  those  of  the  right  arm  being  more  prom- 
inent. The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  few  who  are 
naturally  left-handed.  Many  instances  are  re- 
corded of  men  who  were  ambidextrous,  among 
these  being  two  renowned  painters.  Menzei  and 
Klimsch. 

"Cold-catching"  is  always  serious,  but  in  its 
iucipiency,  it  is  always  curable  with  Jayne's 
Expectorant. 

REALIZATION  OF  LIFE'S  POSSIBILITIES 

Every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  is 
but  a  day  repeated.  Those,  therefore,  that  dare 
lose  a  day  tire  dangerously  prodigal;  those  that 
dare  misspend  it,  desperate. 


Our  Summer  Catalogue  of  Cut  Paper  Patterns 
shows  the  styles  for  1899.  Mailed  free  to  all  who 
ask  for  it.  Illustrates  new  styles  for  waists, 
jackets,  capes,  dresses,  gowns,  skirts,  shirt- 
waists, wrappers,  blouses,  petticoats,  basques, 
little  frocks,  kilt  dresses,  aprons,  underwear,  and 
toilets  and  garments  of  all  kinds  for  all  ages. 
Address  Far3i  and  Fireside,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  timekeepers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

The  "Perfected  American  Watch,"  an  illustrated  book  of  in- 
teresting information  about  watches,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. 


AM  MOCK 


SIZE  OF  BED.  36  by  76  INCHES 

This  Handsome  Hammock  given  FREE  for  a  cfub  of 
EIGHT  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  See 
shipping  directions  below.  You  can  easily  make  up 
a  club  of  eight  subscribers  in  one  afternoon. 

Has  an  easy  pillow,  to  rest  your  weary  head.  Beautiful  drapery  on  the 
sides.  Is  closely  woven,  in  bright  colors.  Every  Hammock  has  the  new 
and  improved  steel  spreader,  reinforced  with  grooved  wood.  Is  stylish,  and 
so  well  made  that  it  is  offered  on  its  merits. 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  the  remainder  of 
this  year  and  this  fine  Hammock  for  only  

SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS — The  Hammock  must  be  sent  by  express,  charges 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  in  each  case.    When  packed  ready  for  shipping  it 

Weighs  six  pounds.  Be  sure  to  give  express  office  if  different  from  your  post-office  address. 

NOTE— Thirty  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  the 
premium  offers  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  just  the  same.  Renewals  and  new 
names,  including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Because  it  has  ceased  to  look  bright. 
Make  it  last  another  season  by  using 

LINANE 

Linane  is  Used  for  Cleaning  Men's,  Women's 
and  Children's  Straw  Hats 

Straw  hats  look  old  and  ding}'  when  they  are  only  stained  by  soot, 
dust  and  dampness.   Use  Linane  and  make  them  look  like  new. 
Linane  will  enable  3'ou  to  wear  out  your  hats  instead  of  discarding 

them  while  still  good  because  of  their  soiled  appearance. 
One  box  of  Linane  will  clean  one  hat  four  times,  or  four  hats  one 

time.    Is  there  not  economy  in  its  use? 
Linane  has  been  used  by  thousands  of  persons.    In  no  instance 
has  it  failed  to  give  complete  satisfaction. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  OFFER 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  REMAINDER  ^Cr 
of  this  year  and  FOUR  packages  of  Linane  for  only  L  3 L» 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  (he  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

FOUR  PACKAGES  OF  LINANE  GIVEN  FREE  FOR  TWO  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS (one  may  be  your  ownj  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Subscribers  may  accept  any  of  the  "reHi«i«rier-of-the-year"  offers,  or  any  of  the 
offers  previously  made  in  this  paper. 

When  paid-up  subscribers  accept  the  above  offer  their  time  will  be  advanced  six 
months  from  date  on  yellow  label. 

We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded.    Postage  paid  by  us. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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From  the  Wreck  of  the  Maine  to  the 

 VICTORIES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Our  new  book,  "  Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions,"  contains  over 

300    PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS 

Which  are  a  marvel  of  scenic  beauty,  fascinating-  entertainment  and  valuable  instruction.  The  more  than  three 
hundred  photographs  reproduced  in  the  book  represent  an  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money,  while 
some  of  them  were  taken  at  moments  of  extreme  danger  to  life.    Each  page  is  8  inches  wide  by  i\%  inches  long-. 


History  Told 
In  Pictures..... 

So  that  it  is  understood 
and  enjoyed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  from 
the  youngest  to  the  old- 
est. While  enjoying  these 
realistic  pictures  impor- 
tant historical  events  are 
painted  on  the  mind,  nev- 
er to  be  forgotten.  The 
book  contains  over  300 
views  of  picturesque 
scenes  and  interesting  ob- 
jects in 

The  Philippines, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawaii 

Also  numerous  fine  scenes 
in  the  United  States  asso- 
ciated with  the  Spanish- 
American  war;  as,  camp 
pictures,  life  in  the  army 
and  on  the  war-ships,  etc. 


View  on  the  Pasig  River,  in  the  Upper  Part  of  the  City  of  Manila 


Traveling  by 
Photographs... 

The  next  best  thing  to 
making  a  personal  visit 
to  strange  scenes  and 
countries  is  to  have  pho- 
tographic pictures  of  the 
places.  There  are  many 
millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  will 
never  visit  Cuba.  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  or  the  Phil- 
ippines ;  who  did  not  get 
to  visit  the  numerous 
camps  of  soldier  boys; 
who  were  never  on  board 
a  war-vessel,  and  who 
will  never  have  a  chance 
to  see  them  except 
through  this  book  of  pho- 
tographic views. 

There  is 

No  Other  Book 

Like  It 


Destiny  has  suddenly  made  the  United  States  an  empire.  The  fortunes  of  war  have  added  to  her  care  and  ownership  rich 
tropical  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  They  are  Uncle  Sam's,  yet  they  are  strangers,  for  want  of  accurate  pictorial 
knowledge  of  them.  This  want  is  fully  supplied  by  our  new  book  of  photographic  views.  Turning  its  pages  is  like  the  passing 
of  a  grand  panorama.  Its  realistic  pictures  present  to  the  eye  beautiful  and  marvelous  sights  in  those  fertile  island  countries. 
Call  the  attention  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  their  opportunity  of  getting  this  book  for  almost  nothing.    Postage  paid  by  us. 

A  Marvelous  Book  of  Scenic  Beauty 

In  the  book  the  illustrations  are  very  much  clearer  and  plainer  than  can  be 
shown  on  this  page,  as  they  are  printed  on  more  costly  paper,  highly  polished. 
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Hawaiian  Riding-costume  for  Women 


The  reading  matter  in  the  book  gives  a  brief, 
interesting  history  of  the  islands,  descriptions  of  the 
pictures,  and  information  on  climate,  population, 
products,  commerce,  resources,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii. 

Because  we  print  this  book  ourselves  and  do  not 
attempt  to  make  any  profit  on  it — it  is  the  subscrip- 
tions and  clubs  that  we  want — explains  how  we  can 
offer  it  at  such  a  great  bargain.  This  book  will  give 
children  hours  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  in  TAnfc 
and  This  Grand  Book  only  4U  LUllS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

It  is  easy  as  play  to  get  up  clubs  of  subscribers  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  and  this  book  at  40  cents.  \\  e 
give  valuable  premiums  free  as  rewards  for  getting 
up  clubs.    Send  for  our  free  Premium  Catalogue. 

Order  by  Premium  No.  43  and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


A  Milk-vender  in  Manila 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  will  send  any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  this  paper  one  year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  lie  counted  in  a  club. J 

the  dress.  All  orders 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady- 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  tlie  gar- 
ment to  go  inj.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIKT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  In  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 
Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  7616.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  laches  bast. 


-Ladies'  Umbrella  Drawers. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  7465.— Ladies'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  7462.— Ladies'  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30 Inches  waist. 


No. 7594.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
10  cents. 

No.  7593.— Ladies'  House-jacket,  ltfc.  JUzes,  32, 34,36,-38, 40 -and -12  inches 
sues,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  bust. 


No.  7626.— Child  :s  LVress.  io  cents. 
^      Sizes,  6  months,  J,  2  and  4  years. 
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WYANDOTTE.  MICH. 


BELL  STARCH 


The  best  starch  you  can  use  in  your  laundry  is  Bell 
Starch. 

The  best  starch  you  ever  bought  before  cost  five  cents 
for  six  ounces. 

Bell  Starch  is  better  than  that  starch,  and  you  get  eight 
full  ounces  for  five  cents,  and  in  the  ten-cent  package 
there  are  sixteen  ounces. 

Bell  Starch  is  so  easily  prepared  that  it  needs  no  boil- 
ing. Simply  pour  in  boiling  water  and  it  is  made.  It  is 
the  only  starch  that  will  not  stick  to  the  iron. 

We  also  make  Wyandotte  Washing  Soda  and  Wyan- 
dotte Baking  Soda,  each  of  which  costs  five  cents. 

For  the  next  thirty  days  we  will  send  coupons  good  for 
a  full-size  package  of  each  of  these  to  the  woman  who 
mentions  the  name  of  her  grocer. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Box  E,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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No.  214 — Three-spring  Extension-Top  Car- 
riage. Price,  complete,  with  lamps,  fenders,  cur- 
tains, storm  apron  and  pole  or  shafts,  $65;  usual 
retail  price,  $95. 

Httyat  a  reasonable  price.   144-page  illustrated  catalogue  TRUE. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.  "iIiKirTT- 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  I  SAVE? 

This  is  a  question  that  every  man  should  ask  himself  when  it 
comes  to  a  business  proposition.  For  instance,  we  manufacture 
■vehicle*  and  harness  and  sell  them  to  yon  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  priced.    On  this  plan  the  saving  to  you  is 

about  35  per  cent;  as^™1"""1"'-' 

er  or  agent  about  that  much  more  than 
you  pay  us  forthe  same  quality  of  goods.' 
Is  not  this  Item  worth  saving?  We 
make  170  styles  of  vehicles  and  6o  styles 
of  harness  and  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  vehicles  and  harness  in 
the  world  Belling  to  the  consumer  ex- 
clusively. We  make  every  article  we 
sell  and  ship  our  goods  anywhere  for 
examination  and  guarantee  everything. 
You  have  the  advantage  of  large  selec- 
tion, newest  designs,  latest  styles,  &c. 
Above  all  you  have  a  guarantee  of  qual- 


?io.  JSO— Doable  flu^gy 
harness,  with  nickel  trim- 
mings. Complete  with  col- 
lars and  hitch  straps,  $20.  Aa 
good  as  sells  for  $30. 

Elkhart,  Indiana. 


URKIH  SOAPS 


AND  PREMIUMS-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  £10.00  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co,,  Larkin  St,,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Our  Offer  Fully  Explained  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  April  15th. 
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BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 

Fertilizer  Drill 

The  acids  of  the  average 
fertilizer  are  very  de- 
structive to  all  metalio 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed- 
ing attachments.  Glass 
isimpervious  to  the  ac- 
tion of  moisture  or 
acids  of  anv  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— it  Is 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  vrill  find  more 
aboutit  in  our  catalog 
_  and  circulars  of  our 
1  Buckeye  Riding 
gland  Walking  Cul- 
tivators, Buckeye 
Seeders,  and  other 
machines  of  merit. 
Send  for  them. 

Pn  tin  a  OT  Jfc  l^O  17  Canal  ST..  Springfield.  OHiOb 
m    tm    IVIAAO    I      CO   V^Wa    SBANCH  HOUSE.  PHILADELPHIA.  Pai 


Ten  yearsof  un- 
qualified success 
have  proven  the 
superiority  of  LI 
our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL,  Itsows 
all  kinds  of  grain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc- 
cessfully. By  the 
useof  theGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust- 
ing and  clogging 
which  have  oper- 
ated against  sim- 
ilar machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS 


££££££S£££S££££££££££5£££££S££&££££££££&£££^ 


This  Cut  Is 
1-2  Actual 
Size  of 
Watch  and  | 
Chain. 


Watch  and  Chain 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Xickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  Mi  dozen  packages  of 
BLU1NE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

No  money  required.  We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  Tou  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  money  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

This  is  an  American  Watch,  ITickel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and  with  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Sellable  firm  who  »ell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premiums. 


KEYSTONE  QUICK  HAYING  MACHINES. 


1  Bakes  wide, 
fast  and  clean 

I  Takes  op  no  trash,  taal  mfans  clean  hay. 


Keystone  Side-Delivery  Rake 

MdM  "Quick  Haying,  Quality 
Prime."  Turns  the  nay  com- 
pletely and  leaves  it  in  a  light, 
loose  windrow  ready  for  loader. 
Its  use  means  air  tared,  not  sun 
bleached  hay.  Better  than  a 
Sulky  Rake  and  saves  use  of  tedder. 


Keystone  Hay  Loader. 

Loads  the  b.3V  from  the  windrow 
or  cock,  or  direct  from  the  ground; 
if  the  hay  is  heavy.     Takes  the 
hay  up  clean  hut  takes  up  noi 
manure,  rubbish,  Ac.    It  make*( 
baying   quiet  and  easy.  In 
showery  weather  it  often  saves 
euoueh  to  pay  foritself  in  one  day.   Loadsa  wagon  in  Sminotes.  ; 


Keystone  Three  Feed  Hay  Press 


!  Hade  entirely  ^of  steel  and 
1  Iron.  Horsepower  only.  Mount- 
!  ed  on  steel  wheels,  and  stands  on 

•  the  wheels  when  operating. 
I     Write  for  our  special  circulars, 

*  fnllv  describiD?  the«e  machine*. 

i  KEYSTONE  MANUFACTURING  CO 


Horses  move  in  a  full  circle.    Each  revo-  . 

lution  moves  the  plunger  three  •» 
limes — one  more  feed  than  any  j 
other  press  made.  Reqoiresno  3 
more  men  but  increases  capacity  £ 
uevnnd  comparison.  * 
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SAW=MILL  MACHINERY 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

The  celebrated  "  De Loach  "  Patent  Variable  Friction 
Feed  Saw-mills  are  recognized  as  the  standard  in  median-  :i; 
ical  skill.   Prices  from  8100.CU  up.   Four  Horse  Power  war-  * 
ranted  to  cut  2.000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  sj 

Send  for  large  catalogue  of  Saw-mill*,  shlrnrle-mllla,  M 
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AND  UTILITY. 

Combines  in  a  hig-h  degree  the  qualities  of  a  first-class  fence. and 
beautifies  the  lawn  and  surrounding*,  thereby  enhancing:  the  value  of 
the  property.  Takes  up  little  spare,  harbor*  no  weeds  and  is  » trout?  and 
durable.  It  greatly  adds  to  theattractivenessorPublicUrounds.  Parks, 
School  Lawns,  Church  Enclosures,  Cemetery  Lots, etc,  Cheaper  thmi  a 
Cood  wood  Picket  Fence— Ln«t*  Indefinitely.  Looksbest  and  i*  best 
with  our  ornamental  steel  posts.  Catalogue,  circulars,  etc.,  Fit  EE.  Address 
HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.  Box  53,  EllwoodCity,  Pa.  or  R. 13.  309  Broadway  N.Y.  City. 
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Direct  from  Factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved 

^Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  atonce  for  new  beautifully  Illusiruted  a  0 
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the  most  stylish  carriage.  Prices  In  plain  figures.  Testimonials  from 
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THE  CUTTING  KIND 

The  Deering  Ideal  Mower  Is  the  best  modern  representa- 
tion of  a  grass  cutting  machine  that  will  cut. 

The  light  draft  of  the  Deering  Ideal  Mower  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Deering  roller  bearings  have  practically  annihilated 
friction. 

The  Deering  Ideal  Mower  runs  almost  noiselessly  and  has 
no  lost  motion. 

The  Deering  Ideal  Mower  Is  quiet  acting  and  positive. 
Every  ounce  of  horse  power  is  saved.  The  knife  starts  with  the 
wheels.  No  backing  up  to  "get  a  start." 

The  Deering  Ideal  Mower  has  an  adjustable  cutter  bar 
that  is  always  in  line;  the  hand  levers  and  foot  lift  are  handy  and 
quick-acting. 

The  unsatisfactory  mowers  cost  less  money  than  the  Deering 
Ideal,  but  the  Deering  Ideals  are  the  cutting  kind. 


Send  for  the  descriptive  booklet, 
"Light  Draft  Ideals." 
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WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

PRICE,  write  for  cata- 
logue showing  eight  beautiful  models  with 
complete  specifications. 

Repairs  Free  and 
no  questions  asked 

ACME  CYCLE  CO.,   333  Main  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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CHINESE  AGRICULTURE 

IV.— FERTILIZING 

BY  WILLIAM  N.  BREWSTER 

No  better  proof  is  needed  that  the 
Chinese  as  farmers  are  industrious, 
careful  and  intelligent  than  the 
fact  that  in  South  China  nearly  all 
of  the  soil  in  the  valleys  has  produced  at 
least  two,  generally  three,  and  not  infre- 
quently four  crops  a  year  for  thousands  of 
years  without  reducing  its  fertility-  in  the 
least. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  order  to  do 
this  practically  everything  that  is  taken  off 
of  the  fields  is  put  back  upon  them.  While 
they  know  nothing  scientifically  of  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  soils,  yet  necessity 
has  forced  them  to  study  out  practically 
many  methods  which  are  scientifically  cor- 
rect. 

That  method  which  is  most  useful,  most 
distinctive  of  China,  most  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  Chinese  as  a  nation 
under  present  conditions,  most  offensive  to 
the  foreigner's  olfactories,  and  most  omni- 
present, is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
of  the  products  of  her  soil  are  consumed  by 
the  teeming  millions  of  her  population.  Cat- 
tle are  comparatively  few,  pigs  more  numer- 
ous, but  few  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
chickens  do  not  count  much  in  the  matter 
of  consumption,  so  that  these  three  or  four 
annual  crops  are  eaten  by  the  people  who 
raise  them.  If  this  method  were  not  used 
the  country  would  become  incapable  of  sup- 
porting the  population  in  five  years.  This 
fact  tends  to  reconcile  the  philanthropic 
foreign  visitor  or  resident  to  the  open  vats 
and  open  buckets  that  he  must  pass  or  be 
passed  by  a  hunderd  times  a  day  as  he 
travels  about.  But  the  manure  of  domestic 
animals  is  made  the  most  of,  and  in  the 
peculiarly  Chinese  way. 

I  said  to  the  man  that  brought  me  his 
pony  for  a  short  journey  the  other  day, 
"Why  do  you  not  keep  your  pony  in  a  clean 
place?  A  white  horse  with  a  filthy  coat  is 
very  objectionable  to  a  foreigner." 

"If  I  clean  up  the  stable  every  day  the 
manure  will  not  be  so  valuable,"  was  the 
characteristic  reply. 

When  the  bubonic  plague  was  raging  last 
summer  I  was  exhorting  the  village  people 
to  clean  up  about  their  houses  to  prevent 
them  taking  this  fatal  disease.  A  place  for 
feeding  the  family  pig  was  as  filthy  as  possi- 
ble. I  said,  "You  ought  to  clean  that  place 
every  day.  You  can  fatten  your  pig  just  as 
well,  and  avoid  the  stench  in  the  house, 
and  possibly  the  plague  may  come  from  that 
pile  of  black  filth.."  And  this  practical 
economist  replied,  "That  black  dirt  makes 
very  good  manure."  -The  fact  that  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family  taken  sick,  much  less 
dying,  would  cost  many  times  more  than  the 
fertilizer  was  worth  in  several  years  was 
too  remote  a  possibility  to  affect  this  time- 
honored  practice  of  feeding  the  family  pig 
inside  the  house  and  cleaning  up  the  sty 
only  so  often  as  it  would  be  profitable  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Vats  of  cement  or 
stone  are  everywhere,  and  into  these  vats 
are  thrown  straw,  vegetable  tops,  leaves  and 
whatever  refuse  there  is  that  is  not  wanted 
for  fuel  or  for  other  commercial  purposes. 
Water  is  then  poured  in,  and  when  the 
refuse  is  entirely  rotted  this  water  is  carried 
in  buckets  and  sprinkled  on  the  growing 
rice  and  vegetables. 

The  Chinaman  fertilizes  not  merely  once 
a  year  when  putting  in  his  crop,  but  until  it 
is  nearly  ripe.   This,  in  the  case  of  green 


vegetables,  is  more  profitable  to  the  producer 
than  to  the  consumer,  for  disease  germs  are 
lodged  in  the  leaves  that  doubtless  have 
much  to  do  with  the  constant  prevalence  of 
cholera  in  the  East. 

As  I  write  this  upon  a  canal-boat  the 
fields  on  either  side  and  banks  are  constant 
illustrations  of  my  subject.  On  the  banks 
are  piles  of  earth  drying,  which  have  been 


concern  itself  to  keep  them  open,  and  there 
is  little  public  spirit  in  China  to  depend  upon 
for  such  works. 

Tn  many  fields  on  either  side  of  the  canal 
are  round  piles  of  earth  in  clods,  about  two 
or  three  feet  high  and  twice  as  broad,  from 
the  back  of  which  issues  a  thin  column  of 
smoke.  The  entire  surface  of  the  soil  of 
much  of  the  rice-land  is  thus  being  smoked 


Fertilizing  Growing  "Wheat 


scooped  up  from  the  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  this  canal.  This,  when  hardened  in  the 
sun,  is  pulverized  and  put  on  the  fields.  It 
is  most  fortunate  that  this  sediment  is  val- 
uable, being  well  worth  the  labor  of  dredg- 
ing it  up  by  hand  with  a  scoop  attached  to 
a  long  bamboo  pole  worked  by  a  man  in  a 
flat-boat.  If  it  were  of  no  value  these  canals, 
so  necessary  to  agriculture  and  commerce, 
would  fill  up.    This  government  would  not 


and  burnt  by  straw  in  the  middle  of  each 
pile.  This  is  a  laborious  but  very  effective 
method  of  strengthening  the  soil.  It  is 
probable  that  one  reason  that  Chinese  fields 
are  so  free  from  weeds  is  the  fact  that  the 
soil  is  treated  in  this  way.  The  burning  kills 
the  seeds. 

The  value  of  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  is  well 
understood,  and  the  housewife  carefully 
saves  them,  selling  for  a  good  price  or  using 
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Burning  Straw  in  Piles  of  Earth 


them  upon  the  family  fields.  Even  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  houses  are  saved  by  these  thrifty 
economists;  and  a  wife  is  expected  to  get 
enough  money  for  the  house  dust  to  keep 
herself  supplied  with  brooms.  Even  the 
value  of  bones  is  understood,  and  they  bring 
a  high  price.  They  are  pulverized  in  a  stone 
mortar,  with  hand  or  foot  power,  and  used 
for  certain  soils  and  crops. 

This  gathering  up  of  all  the  filth  and  using 
it  to  produce  more  food  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose. Not  only  is  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  preserved,  but  a  degree  of  cleanliness  is 
maintained  that  makes  >life  possible.  With 
the  utter  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the 
Chinese  to  cleanliness  for  the  sake  of  comfort 
and  health,  if  it  were  not  profitable  for  them 
to  clean  up  their  houses  and  streets  they 
would  become  so  filthy  that  pestilence  would 
sweep  the  population  off  the  earth.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  density  of  the  population  the 
value  of  all  fertilizer  increases,  so  that  the 
very  crowding  of  the  people  tends  to  improve 
their  cleanliness.  The  city  of  Hinghua  is 
said  by  all  visitors  to  be  an  unusually 
clean  one.  It  is  not  because  the  Hinghua 
people  are  naturally  haters  of  dirt,  but  the 
population  is  unusually  dense  even  for  China, 
and  it  pays  the  people  to  clean  up  the  streets 
and  houses  and  carry  the  dirt  off  to  their 
fields.  The  farmers  are  even  willing  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  by  buying  all  the  refuse  of 
the  city  at  a  good  price. 

One  would  think  that  this  scrupulous  care 
in  using  everything  would  make  it  unnec- 
essary and  even  unprofitable  to  import  any 
fertilizer;  but  into  this  one  small  territory  of 
Hinghua,  seventy-five  miles  long  by  forty 
wide,  is  annually  imported  from  the  Shan- 
tung province,  a  thousand  miles  north,  not 
less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  tons  of 
bean-pulp,  which  sells  at  from  fifty  to  sixty 
dollars  (Mexican)  a  ton. 

This  bean-pulp  is  simply  beans  from  which 
the  oil  has  been  pressed  out.  It  is  imported 
in  round,  flat  cakes  of  about  the .  size  and 
shape  of  an  American  farmer's  grindstone. 
It  is  pulverized  and  dissolved  in  water  by 
soaking  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  mixed  with 
more  water  and  put  onto  the  fields.  This 
bean-pulp  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is 
claimed,  to  raising  sugar-cane.  In  planting 
each  joint  of  cane  is  dipped  into  the  pulver- 
ized bean-pulp. 

Peanut-pulp  is  also  used  very  extensively. 
Peanut-oil  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  Amer- 
icans use  lard.  The  oil  is  pressed  out,  and 
the  pulp  in  disks  one  foot  across  by  an  inch 
or  two  thick  is  used  for  much  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  bean,  but  it  is  less  effective  and 
is  mostly  a  local  product. 

The  expense  of  all  this,  it  is  plain  to  all, 
must  be  very  great.  The  Chinese  farmer  can 
tell  you  exactly  what  will  be  the  difference 
in  his  crop  from  using  a  certain  fertilizer, 
and  how  much  is  necessary  to  bring  the  best 
results. 

He  calculates  upon  spending  for  this  pur- 
pose alone  at  the  rate  of  $12  (Mexican)  a 
crop  an  acre,  or  ordinarily  $36  a  year  for  his 
three  crops.  But  the  figures  do  not  tell  it 
all.  Where  ten  cents  a  day  is  considered  fair 
wages,  this  $36  represents  the  wages  of  one 
farm  laborer  for  a  year;  or  counting  one  crop 
a  year,  it  would  represent  to  the  American 
farmer,  for  fertilizing  three  acres,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  wages  of  his  "farm-hand"  for 
twelve  months.  That  is  far  more  than  the 
land  produces.  ... 

Nevertheless,  farming  is  the  chief  and  fa- 
vorite occupation  of  the  Chinese;  it  is  the 
most  certain  of  profits,  though  the  margin  is 
narrow,  and  in  it  their  best  qualities  of  in- 
dustry, skill  and  economy  are  displayed. 
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The  editor  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
greatly  regrets  that  the  poem  entitled 
"Papa,  What  Would  You  Take  For  Me?" 
published  on  page  11  of  the  June  1st  issue 
was  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Eugene  Field, 
when  the  author,  Hon.  S.  B.  MeManus,  and 
the  publisher,  The  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  should  have  received  the  credit  for 
this  touching  bit  of  verse. 


IS  a  recent  number  of  "Collier's  Weekly"  is 
a  very  interesting  article  on  the  Philippines 
by  a  Filipino,  Ramon  Reyes  Lala,  a  native 
of  Manila,  now  in  this  country.  In  describ- 
ing the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands  and 
sketching  a  plan  for  their  future  govern- 
ment Mr.  Lala  says,  in  part: 

"There  are  no  less  than  thirty  distinct 
tribes  in  the  islands.  Of  these  the  most 
powerful  are  the  Tagalogs,  the  Yisayans,  and 
the  Sulu  Mohammedans,  who  together  form 
about  five  eighths  of  the  native  population. 
The  other  three  eighths  are  savage  mountain 
tribes  of  mixed  and  doubtful  origin,  who 
were  never  conquered  by  Spain,  and  who  are 
as  hostile  toward  the  civilized  natives  of  the 
valleys  as  toward  the  Europeans.  These 
barbarians  are  nomadic,  and  they  live  in 
primitive  communities.  Their  tribal  govern- 
ment is  of  a  patriarchical  nature,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  cohesion  among  them.  They 
have  probably  never  heard  of  the  Americans, 
and  would  resent  all  efforts  to  civilize  them, 
whether  made  by  antiquated  Spain  or  mod- 
ern America.  They  can,  therefore,  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  political  attitude.  Their 
only  philosophy  is  to  live  without  work  and 
to  steal  all  they  can.  Their  views  should, 
therefore,  be  entitled  to  but  little  consider- 
ation; and  they  will  form  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem for  American  statesmen  when  the  islands 
shall  have  been  pacified.  Such  are  the 
Igorro-Chinos,  the  Negritos,  the  Tinguianes, 
the  Gaddanes,  and  the  other  savage  tribes 
of  the  interior. 

"Now,  the  Tagalogs  of  Luzon,  who  num- 
ber about  two  millions,  and  the  Visayans  of 
the  southern  islands,  who  are  estimated  at 
about  three  millions,  are  the  true  Filipinos. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Sulu  protectorate, 
who  number  only  a  few  thousands,  and  who 
are  all  Mohammedans,  though  civilized,  are 


so  different  from  the  natives  of  the  north, 
have  so  little  sympathy  with  them,  and  have 
so  far  been  so  little  affected  by  recent  events, 
that  I  shall  leave  them  out  of  this  discussion 
altogether. 

"The  Yisayans  are  a  far  gentler  race  than 
the  Tagalogs.  There  is  great  hostility  be- 
tween these  two  races,  both  of  whom  have 
been  under  Spanish  influence  for  centuries, 
and  each  of  whom  is  jealous  of  the  other's 
power.  This  bitterness  and  rivalry  have 
recently  been  increased  by  the  course  of 
Aguinaldo,  who  has  put  garrisons  of  the 
hated  Tagalogs  in  nearly  all  the  Yisayan 
towns,  putting  the  latter  into  a  state  of  ap- 
parent resistance  to  American  rule,  when, 
in  reality,  the  Yisayans  eagerly  desire  it. 
For  to  them  nothing  could  be  more  odious 
than  to  be  ruled  by  their  hated  rivals  of  the 
north. 

"It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  insur- 
gents represent  but  a  small  proportion  of 
one  of  many  races,  and  that  the  insurgent 
chiefs  who  talk  so  grandiloquently  about 
their  battle  for  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional independence  of  their  country  are  in- 
sincere.  For  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Americans  from  the 
islands  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  race  war  that  would  be 
carried  to  every  part  of  the 
archipelago,  bringing  death  to 
countless  thousands  of  its  peo- 
ple and  destruction  to  every 
vested  interest  in  the  colony. 

"This  is  well  recognized  by 
the  leading  Filipinos  in  Ma- 
nila, and  that  is  why  they 
have  been  so  feeble  in  their 
support  of  Aguinaldo  and  his 
cause.  If  furthermore,  the 
dictatorial  methods  of  the 
rebels  in  the  past  is  made 
the  basis  for  our  judgment  of 
their  policy  in  the  future, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that 
American  intervention  will 
save  us  from  a  tyranny  worse 
than  that  of  Spain  itself. 


suggest  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
Philippine  commission  (the  present  com- 
mission would  be  an  excellent  one),  which  is 
to  discuss  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  colony,  and  to  advise  the  Pres- 
ident in  regard  to  all  domestic  appoint- 
ments." 

>»   i  (  <« 

General  Elwell  S.  Otis,  the  able  com- 
mander of  the  American  military  forces 
in  the  Philippines,  has  a  long  and  honorable 
record  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was 
born  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  March  25,  1838. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1858,  and  at  the  Cambridge  law 
school  in  1861.  In  September,  1864,  he  en- 
tered the  volunteer  service  of  the  United 
States,  as  captain  of  the  140th  New  York 
Infantry;  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1863, 
and  colonel  in  1864.  He  took  part  in  all 
the  principal  engagements  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  after  An  tietam.  He  was  severely 
wounded  near  Petersburg,  and  was  dis- 
cherged  in  January,  1865,  with  the  rank  of 
brevet  brigadier-general.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular 
army,  and  became  colonel  in  1880.  From 


"The  Filipinos  are  not  yet 
able   to  govern  themselves, 
and  only  those  who  are  not 
fully  informed  or  who  are 
actuated  by  a  desire  for  self-aggrandizement 
think  otherwise.   Were  we  all  of  one  origin 
and  one  faith,  the  problem  would  be  much 
simpler. 

"It  will  take  a  stronger  nation  from  with- 
out to  allay  sectional  jealousies  and  racial 
hate,  and  to  establish  a  government  that  can 
guarantee  freedom  and  security  to  every 
native  in  every  island — to  all  tribes  and  races 
alike,  without  tyranny  and  without  favor- 
itism. That  Spain  failed  to  do  this  is  no 
proof  that  America  will  fail.  If  Holland  has 
made  such  a  signal  success  in  the  government 
of  her  East  India  possessions,  why  should 
not  the  United  States  be  able  to  do  as  well 
by  us?  I  believe  she  will,  and  with  me  in 
this  desire  and  belief  are  a  great  majority  of 
the  best  classes  of  my  countrymen1. 

"It  is  America's  duty  to  finish  the  work 
she  has  so  conspicuously  begun.  In  saying 
this  I  am  only  actuated  by  the  desire  for  my 
country's  welfare.  I  have  little  interest  in 
the  idea  of  American  imperialism. 

"Would  it  not  be  base  to  leave  the  millions 
of  Filipinos  who  ardently  desire  indepen- 
dence under  American  auspices — because  it 
alone  will  bring  the  freedom  and  security 
so  long  denied  them — at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
misguided  leaders,  or  to  shameless  and  un- 
principled adventurers  whose  course  is  in- 
spired chiefly  by  the  thought  of  their  own 
gain? 

"When  the  war  is  at  an  end,  and  I  cannot 
see  how  it  can  last  much  longer,  the  Amer- 
icans will  find  active  support  on  the  part  of 
the  best  elements  of  my  countrymen.  The 
recent  proclamation  has  done  much  to  assure 
these  of  the  pacific  intentions  and  the  benef- 
icent purpose  of  the  Americans,  and  I  be- 
speak a  hearty  co-operation  in  every  province. 
But  the  Americans  must  learn  whom  to 
trust.  Only  the  best  men  among  my  people 
should  be  selected  to  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  good  work;  and  these,  as  a  rule, 
will  not  be  found  among  the  present  insur- 
gents. 

"The  new  government  should  be  made  as 
autonomous  as  possible;  but  everything 
should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  hon- 
est and  competent  Americans,  who  have 
been  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  special  fit- 
ness for  this  work.  Having  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  workings  of  machine  politics  in  Amer- 
ica, I  would  emphasize  that  this  system  be 
not  introduced  into  the  Philippines.  I  would 


Major-Gexerai,  Elwell  S.  Otis 

1867  till  1880  he  served  on  the  frontier 
against  the  Indians.  In  1881  he  organized 
the  United  States  infantry  and  cavalry 
school  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  which  he 
conducted  until  1885.  In  1893  he  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  appointed 
a  major-general,  and  placed  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eighth  Corps  sent  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. August  30,  1898,  he  succeeded  to 
first  in  command,  and  became  governor-gen- 
eral of  the  islands.  His  administration  of 
both  civil  and  military  affairs  there  has  been 
admirable,  and  entitles  him  to  the  fullest 
confidence  and  highest  esteem  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

»>  >  c  <« 

X  a  forceful  article  on  improvement  in  agri- 


I 


Assistant  Secretarj*  of  Agriculture,  says: 

"Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have 
noticed  a  marked  change  of  feeling  among 
farmers.  There  is  less  complaining  and  more 
interest  in  farm  operations.  Methods  are 
improving;  careful  experiments  are  being 
made  with  fertilizers;  improvement  in  the 
breed  and  care  of  farm  animals  is  apparent; 
farmers  are  paying  their  debts,  and  if  not 
able  to  pay  in  full  can  easily  secure  exten- 
sion at  lower  rates  of  interest.  They  are 
also  more  careful  about  contracting  debts; 
they  are  improving  their  buildings  and  home 
surroundings,  and  in  many  ways  are  man- 
ifesting a  more  hopeful  feeling  than  pre- 
vailed a  short  time  ago.  I  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  the  causes  that  have  brought  about 
this  change;  I  simply  desire  to  show  the 
facts  and  answer  briefly  some  of  the  writers 
who  make  a  business  of  trying  to  discourage 
farmers  and  checking  any  disposition  on 
their  part  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the 
future. 

"Compare  the  two  years  of  1895  and  1898 
with  regard  to  the  value,  acreage  and  aver- 
age value  of  the  principal  crops  and  the  num- 
ber and  average  value  of  farm  animals,  and 
we  find  that  the  corn  crop  increased  in  value 
from  $544,985,534  in  1895  to $552,023,428  in  1898 
—over  §8,000,000.  The  wheat  crop  increased 
in  value  from  §237,93S,998  to  §392,770,320; 
the  oat  crop  increased  in  value  §23,000,000; 
and  the  cotton  crop  increased  in  value  from 
§293,358,856  to  §319,491,412,  the  latter  figures 
being  for  1897.  The  value  of  the  great  farm 
crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  hay, 


buckwheat,  potatoes  and  cotton  increased 
from  §1,760,322,536  in  1895  to  §1,968,537,114  in 

1898. 

"It  is  not  merely  in  the  total  value  of  the 
crcp  that  there  has  been  an  increase,  but  in 
notable  instances  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  farm  or  primary  market  value  per  unit 
of  measure.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  for  exam- 
pie,  the  farm  value  increased  from  50.9 
cents  a  bushel  in  1895  to  58.2  cents  in  1898; 
a  bushel  of  oats,  on  the  average,  increased 
■in  value  from  19.9  cents  to  25.5  cents;  rye 
increased  from  44.0  to  46.3  cents;  barley  in- 
creased from  33.7  to  41.3  cents;  buckwheat 
increased  from  45.2  to  50.0  cents;  while  the 
prominent  crop  of  potatoes  had  an  increase  of 
value  a  bushel  from  26.6  cents  to  41.4  cents. 
It  is  true  that  on  account  of  immense  over- 
production, the  price  of  cotton  declined  con- 
siderably within  this  period,  and  that  corn 
had  the  slight  fall  of  one  haK  cent  a  bushel, 
but  it  is  a  general  fact,  as  the  figures  show, 
that  the  farmer  is  better  off  in  the  profit 
of  his  crop,  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate  of 
its  production,  within  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. 

"With  regard  to  farm  animals,  the  raising 
of  which  is  so  important  to  the  farmer,  there 
has  been  a  distinct  improvement  since  1895 
in  most  cases.  On  January  1,  1896,  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  horses,  mules,  milk-cows, 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  was 
§1,727,926,084,  wliich  was  increased  to  §1.997,- 
010,407  on  January  1,  1899.  Here  is  an  in- 
crease of  over  §269,000,000  within  three 
years.   .   .  . 

"In  order  to  demonstrate  beyond  doubt 
that  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  value  is 
not  due  to  increase  of  numbers,  average 
values  are  computed,  the  result  showing  that 
horses  increased  in  value  per  head  from 
S33.07  to  §37.40;  milk-cows,  from  §22.55  to 
§29.66;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  from  §15.86  to 
§22.79;  and  sheep  from  §1.70  to  §2.75.  The 
average  value  of  mules  has  slightly  decreased 
and  that  of  swine  only  a  few  cents,  yet  it 
is  true  that  the  value  of  farm  animals  has 
shown  a  marked  advance  since  1895,  both  in 
the  aggregate  and  individually.  .... 

"It  thus  appears  that  the  increase  in  value 
of*  these  products  of  the  farm  over  that  of 
1S95  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly 
§500,000,000 — not  a  very  discouraging  fact  for 
the  farmers.  Every  practical  farmer  will 
notice  that  the  figures  representing  values 
of  farm  products  are  very  conservative,  con- 
siderably below  the  actual  amount  received 
by  them  when  they  market  their  crops." 


Commenting  on  the  subject  of  local  mis- 
government  the  Chicago  "Times-Herald" 
says:  "The  spoils  system  in  politics  is  with- 
out doubt  the  greatest  foe  to  democracy.  The 
distribution  of  offices  as  rewards  for  personal 
or  party  service  is  fatal  to  good  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Under  our  system  there  is 
formed  in  each  party  in  nearly  every  large 
city  co-operative  political  associations  whose 
sole  business  it  is  under  party  names  to  work 
the  offices  for  all  they  are  worth.  Their 
only  interest  in  public  affairs  is  to  see  what 
can  be  made  out  of  them.  While  the  people 
rally  to  party  standards  under  great  nation- 
al issues,  the  political  rings  quietly  devote 
themselves  to  the  picking  of  pockets. 

"The  remedy  for  the  spoils  system  in  mu- 
nicipal government  is  the  independent  voter, 
who  fortunately  is  growing  in  numbers  and 
political  influence  at  a  marvelous  rate.  He 
will  insist  upon  regarding  a  city  as  a  business 
corporation,  with  business  powers  and  ex- 
isting for  business  purposes,  and  he  will  vote- 
accordingly.  The  growth  of  this  idea  is  the 
greatest  menace  of  the  spoils  system  and 
means  its  ultimate  overthrow." 


Perhaps  the  growth  of  this  idea  is  accel- 
erated by  a  growing  knowledge  among  cit- 
izens generally  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
so-called  practical  politicians  are  independent 
voters  and  workers  themselves.  However 
loudly  they  may  preach  party  loyalty  to  keep 
the  voters  in  line,  they  secretly  practise 
political  independence  and  party  treachery 
whenever  there  is  a  chance  to  gain  anything 
by  doing  so.  For  them  all  there  is  in  party 
is  what  they  can  get  out  of  it.  The  majority 
of  citizens  desire  good  government,  although 
they  hardly  realize  how  much  benefit  there 
is  for  themselves  in  it.  They  want  honest, 
efficient  and  economical  management  of 
municipal  affairs.  Party  loyalty,  however 
good  in  its  place,  prevails  among  them,  and 
often  prevents  the  overthrow  of  local  mis- 
government.  But  as  they  learn  more  and 
more  of  the  secret  disloyalty  of  the  political 
ringsters  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
independent  votes  cast. 
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„  _    .         Sprav  we  must 

Home-made  versus  Ready-  : 

or  give  up  the 
•   made  Spray  Mixtures  ghost;  horticu]. 

turally  speaking.  If  we  let  things  take  their 
own  course  insects  and  diseases  will  surely 
destroy  most  of  our  garden  and  fruit  crops. 
The  problems  which  we  have  to  solve  con- 
cern mostly  the  selection  of  spraying-ma- 
chines and  the  preparation  of  the  spray 
mixtures.  In  regard  to  the  latter  it  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often  that  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  which  is  yet  our  standard  spraying 
liquid,  should  be  freshly  prepared  for  every 
application.  The  mixture  should  not  even  be 
allowed  to  stand  forty-eight  hours  before  it 
is  used.  Chemical  changes  take  place  very 
rapidly  and  destroy  its  effectiveness.  The 
experts  also  advise  us  to  dilute  both  the  cop- 
per sulphate  solution  and  the  milk  of  lime 
before  we  mix  them  together.  I  cannot 
reconcile  with  this  direction  the  claims  of 
certain  manufacturers  for  the  superiority 
of  their  ready-made  Bordeaux  mixture, 
which  they  offer  in  concentrated  liquid  form. 
I  will  trust  the  bridge  that  has  carried  me 
over  safely  before,  but  I  will  not  trust  these 
ready-made  mixtures  until  the  station  ex- 
perts assure  me  that  such  mixtures  are  reli- 
able and  as  effective  as  the  mixture  freshly 
made  at  home  from  good  materials.  One  of 
my  neighbors  has  just  sprayed  his  pear-trees 
with  factory-made  Bordeaux.  I  will  watch 
the  outcome;  but  in  the  meantime  I  amusing 
Bordeaux  of  my  own  make,  and  feel  safe. 


One  of  the  difficulties 
Lime  for  Spraying     under   wUoh    T  have 

been  laboring  heretofore  in  my  spraying  ex- 
periences is  the  poor  quality  of  the  lime 
which  I  was  using.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
.  ence  in  the  quality  of  different  samples  of 
lime,  as  any  one  who  does  much  building 
probably  knows.  The  lime  I  obtain  in  this 
vicinity  is  quite  gritty,  and  does  not  slake 
well.  We  should  take  only  the  very  best 
grade,  such  as  will  slake  readily  and  perfect- 
ly. I  am  getting  it  now  from  some  other 
source,  and  do  not  anticipate  much  trouble 
from  the  clogging  of  the  nozzles.  The  Ver- 
morel nozzle  is  rather  delicate,  and  clogs 
easily.  But  we  have  now'  nozzles  which  seem 
to  give  a  very  good  fine  spray,  but  are  much 
simpler  than  the  Vermorel.  I  am  using 
one  called  the  "Dewey,"  which  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  thus  far  has  given  me  good  satis- 
faction. I  also  use  the  McGowen,  which  I 
like  best  for  large  trees  and  powerful  spray 
machinery. 


potato-blight  and  potato-bugs,  for  apple-scab 
and  apple-worms,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
where  a  combination  mixture  for  fungi  and 
insects  is  required. 

*  *  * 

In  order  to  be  entirely  on  the  safe  side, 
before  changing  from  Paris  green  to  any 
other  insecticide,  I  asked  both  experiment 
stations  of  my  own  state  (New  York)  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  ex  cathedra.  From  the 
station  at  Geneva  I  have  not  yet  had  a  reply. 
The  expert  of  Cornell  university  station 
writes  me  that  "on  many  accounts  Paris 
green  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  form  of  ar- 
senic which  can  be  recommended.  There 
are,  however,  various  substitutes  for  it  which 
have  given  good  satisfaction  and  are  cheaper 
than  Paris  green.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these 
is  as  follows:  One  pound  of  white  arsenic  and 
two  pounds  of  fresh  lime  (slaked  as  for  Bor- 
deaux) boiled  together  in  two  gallons  of 
water  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  This 
forms  arsenite  of  lime  which  does  not  burn 
the  foliage  and  is  effectual  as  a  poison.  The 
above  quantities  are  sufficient  for  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  gallons  when  di- 
luted. It  may  be  used  in  Bordeaux  the  same 
as  Paris  green.  This  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  Paris  green,  but  whether  one  shall  use 
it  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
dividual case.  Paragrene  is  a  new  compound 
said  to  contain  fifty  per  cent  of  arsenic,  in 
which  ease  it  should  be,  chemically  speaking, 
as  effective  as  Paris  green.  Arsenite  of  soda 
injures  the  foliage  unless  used  with  lime, 
and  it  seems  to  be  less  effectual  in  destroying, 
insects  than  some  other  arsenic  compounds. 
It  is  more  expensive,  at  least  if  home-made, 
than  the  white  arsenic-lime  compound  above 
referred  to.  On  the  whole  I  think  the  latter 
is  perhaps  the  best  substitute  for  Paris  green 
unless  it  be  paragrene  or  green  arsenite.  I 
have  considerable  hopes  for  the  value  of  the 
two  latter.  I  suspect,  however,  that  these 
two  compounds  may  be  pretty  nearly  the 
same  thing."'  This  expert  opinion  was  given 
me  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Gould. 


About  Arsenites 


The  next  question  is  what 


to  use  to  kill  insects.  Paris 
green  has  been  my  main  reliance  for  years, 
and  with  all  its  faults  has  done  the  busi- 
ness for  me.  There  are  a  number  of  substi- 
tutes now  offered  and  recommended.  Among 
these  we  have  arseniate  of  lead,  arsenite  of 
soda,  arsenite  of  lime,  paragrene  and  green 
arsenite.  Without  strong  evidence  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness, I  would  not  let  any  one  of  them 
take  the  place  of  our  old  stand-by,  Paris 
green.  Arseniate  of  lead  has  been  used  by  the 
Massachusetts  experiment  station  for  the  gip- 
sy-moth. It  has  the  advantage  over  Paris 
green  that  when  used  in  large  quantities  it 
will  not  injure  the  foliage  of  the  peach,  cher- 
ry, Japanese  plum  or  other  -trees  of  delicate 
nature.  It  is,  however,  more  expensive,  and 
its  effectiveness  in  destroying  the  common 
insects  attacking  our  fruit  and  garden  crops 
is  not  so  well  proven  as  that  of  Paris  green. 
I  will  not  even  take  the  space  to  tell  here 
of  its  preparation. 

.  *  *  * 

In  arsenite  of  soda  I  have  more  faith;  not 
because  I  have  had  satisfactory  experience 
with  it,  but  because  it  is  highly  recommended 
by  the  Ohio  experiment  station  as  "a  cheap 
substitute  for  Paris  green,''  and  to  be  used 
in  combination  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Used  alone  it  is  liable  to  burn  the  leaves 
in  the  same  way  as  does  Paris  green.  White 
arsenic  in  soluble  form  costs  about  one 
third  as  much  as  Paris  green  and  gives  no 
trouble  in  the  way  of  settling.  The  easiest 
way  to  make  the  solution  is  to  put  two 
pounds  of  commercial  white  arsenic  and  four 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  (common  wash- 
ing-soda) in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and 
keep  boiling  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  un- 
til a  clear  liquid  is  formed,  and  then  dilute 
to  two  gallons.  One  and  one  half  pints  of 
this  solution  to  each  barrel  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  sufficient  to  use  when  spraying  for 


Some  Hew 


In  our  commercial  opera- 
tions we  can  hardly  get 
Hand-sprayers  ,  j 

*  our    sprayers    large  and 

powerful  enough.  I  have  a  strong  barrel- 
sprayer,  the  Empire  King,  which  carries  two 
lines  of  hose,  each  with  a  double  nozzle,  and 
I  must  say  it  does  good  work.  But  when  I 
have  to  spray  large  apple-trees  in  big  or- 
chards I  prefer  to  use  a  still  larger  sprayer, 
one  that  has  a  tank  of  150  gallons  capacity, 
and  a  pump  that  will  supply  the  McGoVen 
nozzle  with  all  the  power  that  ma}-  be 
wanted.  But  I  also  need  hand-sprayers. 
At  least  they  often  come  hand}7  in  green- 
house work,  in  fighting  insects  on  a  few 
bushes  or  shrubs  in  the  garden  or  on  the 


is  drawn  in  through  the  opening,  and  when 
forced  down,  the  ball-valve  closes  the  intake 
and  the  liquid  issues  from  the  nozzle  in  a 
mist-like  spray.  Any  brass-worker  can  make 
it,  and  with  ordinary  care  it  should  last 
as  long  as  the  syringe  itself.  The  illustration 
shows  the  details  of  the  arrangement.  An- 
other style  of  hand-sprayer,  or  rather  at- 
omizer, can  now  be  bought  for  from  50  cents 
to  $1.50  each  at  general  hardware  and  seed 
stores.  T.  Greiner. 

SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

It  is  a  good  time  right 
Orchard  Attention  nQw   tQ   gpend   a  few 

hours  in  the  orchard.  Examine  the  trees 
carefully  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  up 
the  trunk  to  the  branches  and  see  if  borers 
are  at  work.  They  can  easily  be  found  now. 
If  they  are  tunneling  the  tree  their  castings, 
which  resemble  sawdust,  will  be  found  on 
the  ground  beneath  where  they  are  at  work, 
and  with  a  little  experience  one  can  locate 
them  in  a  moment.  Gouge  them  out  and 
pack  the  wounds  with  a  little  grafting-wax. 
This  .is  the  best  time  of  year  to  remove 
water-sprouts.  They  are  soft,  and  one  can 
cut  them  off  with  a  pair  of  shears  or  a  knife 
very  easily  and  quickly.  If  the  trees  are  in 
rich  soil  and  growing  well  some  of  them  will 
have  fifty  to  one  hundred  water-sprouts 
shooting  out  of  the  larger  branches,  and 
there  is  no  sense  in  permitting  them  to  grow 
all  summer  and  rob  the  fruit  and  fruit-buds 
of  strength  which  should  go  to  them.  I  no- 
tice that  when  these  sprouts  are  removed 
this  month  they  rarely  start  again,  while  if 
cut  off  at  any  other  time  of  year  from  one 
to  a  dozen  will  start  up  about  the  stub.  An 
hoiu-  or  two  spent  in  attending  to  these 
things  now  is  time  well  spent. 


A  few  days  ago  I  called  on 
Without  Humus   a  neighboring  farmer  and 

found  him  bus}-  plowing.  He  had  three  pow- 
erful horses  hitched  to  a  sixteen-inch  sulky- 
plow,  and  he  was  rolling  the  ground  over  at 
a  lively  rate.  The  land  he  was  plowing  had 
been  farmed  about  thirty  years,  and  during 
that  time  had  been  in  grass  two  years.  One 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  soil  was  almost 
devoid  of  humus,  and  as  it  fell  over  it  rat- 
tled down  like  stones.  It  was  harrowed  im- 
mediately after  plowing  and  then  planted. 
Before  the  corn  came  up  a  heavy  rain  fell, 
and  that  soil  "ran  together"  and  packed  as 
hard  as  a-  road.  The  corn  sprouted,  but  was 
unable  to  force  its  way  through  the  packed 
soil.  Another  rain  prevented  harrowing, 
and  the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  wait  until 
the  soil  is  dry  enough,  then  disk  and  re- 
plant. 


Parts  of  Spraying  Attachment 
1,  Galloway  hand-sprayer  (complete) ;  2,  ball- 
valve  ;  3,  cap ;  4,  hall-valve  and  nozzle. 

lawn,  for  spraying  animals  for  flies  and  lice, 
etc.  Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathol 
ogy,  has  recently  devised  a  combined  hand- 
sprayer  and  syringe,  the  retail  price  of  which 
should  not  exceed  $2  or  §2.50.  It  consists 
of  an  ordinary  hand  syringe,  such  as  florists 
use,  with  an  arrangement  by  which  a  Ver- 
morel (or  similar)  nozzle  provided  with  a 
separate  intake  may  be  attached.  Ordinarily 
the  plain  syringes  have  a  cap  on  the  end  con- 
taining numerous  small  orifices  through 
which  the  liquid  is  forced  in  the  form  of 
fine  streams.  To  change  the  syringe  to  a 
sprayer,  a  cap  with  a  larger  opening  is  put 
on  in  place  of  the  usual  one,'  and  into  it  is 
screwed  the  Vermorel  nozzle.  The  nozzle 
proper  necessarily  has  a  very  small  orifice, 
and  to  fill  the  syringe  through  this  would  re- 
quire too  much  time,  hence  a  larger  opening 
is  made  and  into  this  a  ball-valve  is  fitted. 
•'This  latter  is  so  arranged  that  when  the 
handle  of  the  syringe  is  drawn  up  the  liquid 


nitrogen,  but  that  nitrogen  is  not  available 
to  the  plants,  and,  consequently,  is  of  no 
real  value.  In  market-gardening  mixed  fer- 
tilizers and  barn-yard  manure  are  the  main 
reliance  for  fertility  and  humus,  but  the 
quantity  applied  to  each  acre  is  enormous, 
vastly  more  than  any  farmer  could  use  with 
profit.  By  using  the  legumes — clover,  cow- 
peas,  etc. — the  farmer  can  catch  the  nitrogen 
in  the  air  and  transfer  it  to  the  soil,  enor- 
mous quantities  of  it,  and  such  nitrogen  is 
immediately  available  to  the  plant  and  there- 
fore far  more  valuable  than  any  to  be  found 
in  mixed  fertilizers,  while  its  cost  is  next  to 
nothing. 

*  *  * 

It    has    been  demonstrated 
Cover  Crops   ^me  an(j  again  that  bare  soil 

loses  its  nitrogen  rapidly,  loses  one  of  its 
most  valuable  elements  at  a  rate  that  would 
make  many  a  farmer  heart-sick  did  he  but 
know  it.  For  this  reason  every  farmer  should 
plan  to  keep  it  covered  with  some  sort  of  a 
green  crop  or  some  covering  that  will  pre- 
vent washing  and  leaching  in  winter.  When 
the  wheat  or  oats  are  cut  he  can,  if  he  farms 
no  more  land  than  he  can  farm  well,  turn 
the  stubble  down  and  immediately  sow  cow- 
peas  or  soy-beans  and  let  them  take  posses- 
sion of  the  land  and  keep  possession  until 
spring.  While  they  are  growing  they  will  be 
pumping  nitrogen  into  the  soil,  and  all 
through  the  winter  they  will  prevent  wash- 
ing and  leaching,  and  when  turned  under 
in  the  spring'will  supply  as  much  humus  as  a 
good  dressing  of  manure.  When  we  know 
that  these  things  can  be  done  and  done  at 
small  expense,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  we  should  do  them? 


With  Humus 


In  an  adjoining  field  another 
farmer  turned  over  thirty 
acres  that  had  been  in  clover  the  previous 
year,  yielding  a  crop  of  hay  and  one  of  seed. 
The  clover  was  too  badly  damaged  last  win- 
ter to  stand  another  season,  so  he  plowed  it 
over  for  corn.  As  this  soil  fell  from  the 
plow  it  lay  light  and  porous.  One  harrowing 
fitted  it  nicely  for  planting.  The  heavy  rain 
had  little  effect  on  it,  the  corn  came  up  finely 
and  there  is  an  almost  perfect  stand.  Orig- 
inally there  was  no  difference  in  the  soil 
of  these  two  fields,  but  one  has  had  the 
humus  farmed  out  of  it,  while  the  other  has 
been  kept  well  supplied  with  this  important 
factor.  Last  year  one  of  these  farms  yielded 
a  bare  thirty  bushels  of  corn  an  acre,  while 
the  other  yielded  nearly  sixty  bushels  an 
acre.  Humus  is  the  life  of  the  soil  and  it  can 
be  abundantly  supplied  by  means  of  the  le- 
gumes— clover,  cow-peas,  soy-beans,  etc. 


The  Solvent  Bank 


Fertilizers  and  Legumes 


Experiments  con- 


ducted by  careful, 
painstaking  men  have  demonstrated  that 
mixed  fertilizers,  even  of  the  best  quality, 
are  very  expensive;  that  very  often  their 
elements  are  not  available  to  the  plant  or 
will  promote  its  growth.  Thousands  of 
pounds  of  leather-scrap  are  annually  ground 
and  mixed  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  fertil- 
izers sold  to  farmers.  Such  fertilizers  may 
analyze  all  right,  show  a  good  per  cent  of 


Grow  the  Soil  Rich 


We  must  get  closer  to 
nature  if  we  would  keep 
our  soil  fertile.  For  thousands  of  years 
nature  has  been  growing  great  crops  and 
enriching  the  soil  all  the  time  instead  of 
impoverishing  it.  We  took  the  land,  rich  and 
mellow,  and  in  less  than  fifty  years  converted 
'it  into  lifeless  clods.  Verily,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  our  methods  of  tillage.  The 
wrong  has  been  in  constantly  taking  from 
and  returning  nothing  to,  in  stripping  the 
surface  of  every  atom  of  covering  and  leav- 
ing it  exposed  to  beating  rains  and  baking 
sun.  Our  methods  of  supplying  the  soil 
with  humus  have  been  clumsy,  crude  and 
laborious.  We  imagined  that  all  vegetable 
matter  that  was  returned  to  the  soil  must 
first  go  into  the  stables  or  stock-yards  and 
be  converted  into  "manure,"  possibly  heaped 
up  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  and 
well  weighted  with  water  before  being  drawn 
out  and  applied  to  the  land.  That  we  could 
grow  the  soil  full  of  humus  and  fertility  nev- 
er entered  our  heads.  Nature  has  been  doing 
this  for  thousands  of  years,  but  we  were 
too  busy  to  discover  that  fact.  The  matter 
is  but  imperfectly  understood  even  now,  and 
thousands  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  But 
under  our  present  system  how  could  we  ex- 
pect them  to?  While  we  have  been  and  are 
destroying  the  fertility  of  the  land,  we  have 
been  educating  the  people  away  from  it — 
educating  the  farmer  in  everything  but  what 
he  most  needed  to  know. 


Brain  Instead  of  Muscle 


We   have  farmed 


With  such  object-lessons 


as  these  constantly  be- 
fore them  it  would  seem  that  owners  of  land, 
whether  they  till  it  themselves  or  lease  it  to 
tenants,  would  see. the  necessity  of  keeping 
that  land — the  bank  from  whence  they  draw 
their  salary,  in  fact,  their  very  living — filled 
with  humus,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
fertility.  If  a  man  should  deliberately  pro- 
ceed to  destroy  the  bank  in  which  were  his 
deposits  every  farmer  and  land-owner  would 
declare  him  insane;  yet  thousands  of  farmers 
and  landlords  are  doing  the  next  thing  to  it. 


with  muscle  until 
we  have  impoverished  our  once  rich  soil  and 
trebled  the  labor  of  tilling  it.  Now  let  us 
use  our  brains,  and  by  means  of  the  agen- 
cies we  have  at  our  command  restore  the 
soil  to  its  former  fertility  and  strength,  and 
we  shall  again  be  able  to  grow  the  bountiful 
crops  we  did  when  the  land  was  new.  And 
at  the  same  time  let  us  educate  the  people  to 
the  land  instead  of  away  from  it. 

Feed  Grundy. 

*. 

GRANULAR  BUTTER 

The  following  method  is  employed  for  mak- 
ing butter  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  for  a 
considerable  time.  When  the  butter  has 
reached  the  granular  condition  in  churning, 
that  is,  when  the  particles  are  about  the  size 
of  barley  grains,  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  off 
and  ice-cold  water  added.  The  butter  is  then 
washed  with  cold  water  and  removed  from 
the  churn  to  -\  stone  jar  without  packing  or 
mashing  the  grains.  The  jar  is  then  filled 
with  brine.  This  brine  will  soon  dissolve 
some  of  the  casein  in  the  butter  and  so  ac- 
quire a  cloudy  aspect.  A  change  of  brine 
will  leave  the  second  solution  clear  on  the 
butter.  A  plate  should  be  used  to  cover  the 
butter,  allowing  the  brine  to  come  up  over 
it.  The  brine,  of  course,  intermingles  freely 
about  each  granule  of  butter  throughout  the 
mass,  which  will  preserve  for  weeks  in  this 
way.  It  can  be  taken  out  any  time  and 
worked  up  into  rolls  or  prints.  If  too  salty 
it  may  be  washed  out  with  clear  water. 

Gut  E.  Mitchell. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Fly  in  Wheat. — Crop  reports  and  some 
knowledge  of  prevailing  conditions  last 
fall  indicate  that  the  Hessian  fly  is 
present  in  much  of  the  wheat  of  the 
Ohio  valley.  This  insect  does  much  unno- 
ticed harm  every  year,  and  occasionally  the 
injury  is  so  serious  that  general  attention 
is  called  to  it.  Very  often  it  causes  the 
breaking  of  some  straws  before  harvest,  and 
the  shrinking  of  grain  in  case  of  some  stalks 
that  do  not  fall,  but  the  majority  of  farmers 
pay  little  attention  to  the  damage,  and  if 
noticed,  it  is  often  not  attributed  to  the 
true  cause.  The  presence  of  the  fly  is  easily 
detected  before  harvest,  the  larvae  being 
near  the  lower  joints  of  the  stalk  under  the 
sheaths,  where  they  sap  the  strength  of  the 
plant.  When  sufficiently  weakened  the  stalk 
falls,  bending  near  the  point  where  the 
insect  is  at  work.  Then  we  have  "straw- 
broken"  wheat.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter-wheat  region  there  are  two  broods 
of  this  insect  within  the  year.  Early  sown 
wheat  in  the  fall  attracts  the  fly,  and  the 
larvae  hatched  from  its  eggs  in  the  fall  be- 
come the  progenitors  of  the  larvae  that  do 
the  serious  damage  in  the  spring.  The  only 
remedy  for  fly,  or  rather  preventive,  that  has 
been  suggested  is  late  seeding.  The  egg- 
producing  fly  does  not  live  many  days,  and 
if  the  wheat  is  not  above  ground  while  it  is 
present  there  can  be  no  disposition  of  eggs 
and  no  resultant  larvae.  But  the  date  of 
appearance  of  the  fly  in  the  fall  is  somewhat 
irregular,  and  it  is  not  always  best  to  delay 
seeding  until  all  danger  is  past,  as  the  plants 
may  not  have  time  to  make  safe  growth  for 
winter.  Reasonably  late  seeding  in  a  well- 
prepared  seed-bed  seems  to  be  the  safest 
plan. 

*  *  * 

Stable  Manube  and  Chemicals. — 
There  is  a  rational  use  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers of  which  we  probably  hear  too  little, 
and  that  is  the  application  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  with  stable  manure  in  order 
that  best  and  cheapest  results  may  be  got- 
ten. The  soil  needs  only  a  light  application 
of  stable  manure  when  the  two  elements 
named  are  added  to  the  soil.  These  are  pres- 
ent in  only  small  amounts  in  manure,  and 
those  that  depend  upon  the  home  supply  of 
fertilizer  become  accustomed  to  use  heavy 
dressings  on  small  areas.  Smaller  amounts 
of  manure  furnish  the  nitrogen  and  the  hu- 
mus, and  an  addition  of  the  acid  phosphate 
and  potash  furnish  the  other  needed  el- 
ements. It  is  a  pretty  well  established  fact 
in  farming  to-day  that  the  average  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  buy  nitrogen  in  commercial 
fertilizers,  paying  all  the  way  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  cents  a  pound  for  this  element.  He 
must  get  the  nitrogen  in  clover,  peas,  stable 
manure,  etc.,  and  then  buy  only  the  two 
cheaper  elements  if  needed.  Those  that 
have  a  limited  supply  of  stable  manure  do 
well  to  make  it  cover  more  land  than  is  the 
usual  custom,  adding  the  one  or  two  elements 
that  may  be  needed  by  the  crop.  This  is  far 
better  than  the  dumping  of  the  manure  on 
a  small  acreage,  and  letting  other  land  re- 
main deficient  in  humus  and  nitrogen.  The 
heavily  manured  land  usually  gets  too  much 
nitrogen.  Make  this  element  go  farther  by 
lighter  applications  of  the  manure,  get  the 
mechanical  benefit  from  the  manure  on  a 
greater  area,  and  supply  the  lacking  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  in  the  cheapest  com- 
mercial forms — high-grade  acidulated  rock 
and  muriate  of  potash. 


The  Contention  About  Home-mixing. 
— There  is  much  dispute  about  the  advis- 
ibility  of  buying  the  ingredients  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  separately  and  mixing  them  on 
the  farm.  The  advocates  of  factory-mixed 
goods  assure  us  that  only  the  scientist  can 
compound  a  fertilizer  in  such  a  way  that  the 
costly  nitrogen  will  not  waste  in  the  soil,  but 
will  be  in  such  form  that  the  needs  of  the 
plant  wiD  be  met  throughout  the  season.  The 
advocates  of  home-mixing  show  by  figures 
that  their  practice  is  profitable  to  them.  But 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
we  use  clover,  peas  and  stable  manure  aright 
we  escape  the  necessity  of  having  the  costly 
nitrogen  in  the  commercial  fertilizer,  and  it 
is  evident  that  this  course  must  be  pur- 
sued by  the  average  producer  of  staple  crops. 
Then  is  he  unaffected  by  the  facts  in  dispute 
concerning  the  value  of  factory-mixing.  He 
wants  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  he 
can  buy  them  in  their  cheapest  form  wher- 
ever found  upon  the  market.  A  factory  may 
be  willing  to  sell  him  the  number  of  "units" 


of  the  two  elements  that  he  wants  in  a  ton 
of  fertilizer  as  cheaply  as  he  can  buy  the 
same  amount  in  their  separate  forms  and  mix 
them.  If  so,  he  has  a  cheap  fertilizer.  If  a 
factory  will  not  do  this,  then  he  can  order  the 
amount  of  muriate  of  potash  he  needs,  and 
likewise  the  needed  amount  of  acidulated  rock, 
and  apply  them  separatelvto  his  land,  pr  mix 
them  in  desired  proportion  on  the  barn  floor 
by  use  of  shovel  and  sieve.  Chemical  combi- 
nations, of  which  so  much  is  made  in  the 
case  of  nitrogen,  do  not  enter  into  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  mechanical  mixing,  whether  done 
at  factory  or  on  the  farm.  He  grows  the 
nitrogen  and  nature  makes  her  own  combi- 
nations without  charge.  David. 


HORSE  COMFORTS  FOR  SUMMER 

The  dairyman  has  learned  that  judicious 
feeding  and  good  care  means  increased  prof- 
its from  his  cows.  The  poultryman  at  last 
realizes  that  his  fowls  must  have  comfort- 
able houses,  plenty  of  variety  -in  food,  a 
place  in  which  to  exercise,  and  a  dust-bath,  in 
order  to  carry  on  egg-production  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  owner.  But  the  poor 
horse,  the  work-horse  of  the  farm,  usually 
receives  little  besides  food,  water  and  an 
occasional  brushing  off  of  the  coarse  dirt 
which  covers  his  coat.  The  horse  driven  on 
the  road  receives  better  care  simply  because 
he  is  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  more.  Yet 
all  hor,se-owners  will  agree  that  the  sturdy, 
faithful  beast  of  burden  of  the  farm,  of  all 
animals  on  the  place,  deserves  good  care. 
Given  all  the  comforts  of  horse  life  and  some 
of  the  luxuries,  we  still  remain  in  debt  to 
the  iaithful  work-horse. 

Every  horse-owner  believes  that  he  knows 
when  to  water  his  animals,  but  not  one  in 
a  dozen  of  them  thinks  about  the  subject 
enough  to  realize  that  some  horses  require 
more  water  than  others  or  need  water  more 
frequently.  The  practise  of  watering  horses 
engaged  in  heavy  farm  work  between  meals 
adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals 
and  makes  them  more  willing  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  tasks.  Not  any  great 
quantity  is  necessary  or  desired,  but  a  few 
mouthfuls  to  relieve  the  mouth  and  throat 
from  dust  just  as  you  want  a  swallow  or 
two  from  the  spring  between  meals.  Then 
there  is  the  excellent  practise,  not  so  com- 
mon as  it  should  be,  of  using  a  sponge  and 
water  freely,  especially  on  the  parts  of  the 
horse  covered  by  the  harness,  at  the  close 
of  the  day's  work.  One  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  comfort  the  cleansing  of  these  parts 
gives  to  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  washing  out 
of  mouth  and  nostrils  and  the  sponging  of 
his  neck  and  head.  These  are  little  things, 
but  they  go  to  make  up  the  comfort  or  mis- 
ery of  a  horse  as  they  are  done  or  left  un- 
done during  warm  weather. 

The  chief  discomforts  of  the  horse,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  the  dark  and  poorly 
ventilated  stables,  and  especially  on  hot 
summer  nights.  The  illustration  shows  how 
stables  with  door  and  windows  can  be  ar- 
ranged to  provide  good  light  and  ventilation 
without  admitting  flies  or  mosquitoes,  and  all 
at  a  small  expense.  As  a  rule  stables  are 
too  dark,  and  the  cause  of  blindness  in  many 
horses  can  be  attributed  largely  to  being 
kept  in  dark  stables.  When  brought  into 
the  light  its  brightness  dazzles  them  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  what  may  later  prove 
to  be  a  very  serious  eye  trouble. 
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The  illustration  of  the  barn  door,  Fig.  1, 
shows  that  the  door  is  made  in  two  parts, 
a  plan  of  construction  quite  popular  in  some 
sections.  The  screen  frame  is  made  of  inch 
stuff,  and  is  about  three  inches  wide,  braced 
at  the  corners.  Upright  pieces  of  the  same 
material  are  screwed  on,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. The  distance  apart  these  upright 
pieces  should  be  placed  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances— whether  there  is  danger  from 
thieves,  or  if  the  horse  should  get  loose  in  the 


stable,  breaking  the  netting  with  its  head.  In 
such  cases  the  upright  strips  should  be  placed 
closer  together,  otherwise  four  over  the 
space  will  be  ample.  The  wire  cloth  or  net- 
ting is  used,  which  can  be  bought  at  hard- 
ware-stores at  two  cents  a  square  foot,  and 
varies  in  width  from  eighteen  inches  up. 
The  screen  in  made  to  swing  inside,  and  is 
bolted  when  closed.  The  upper  half  of  the 
door  proper  swings  out  in  most  cases,  and  can 
be  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  barn  with 
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Fig.  2 

hook  and  staple.  In  the  event  of  a  strong 
wind  or  rain  storm  this  door  can  be  closed 
and  bolted  from  the  inside  without  remov- 
ing the  screen. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  the  same  plan  of  screen- 
ing the  windows  may  be  carried  out.  Most 
barn  windows  are  made  to  slide,  so  that  in 
this  case  the  screen  is  also  made  to  slide, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  win- 
dow. It  is  thus  very  easy  to  slide  either  the 
screen  or  the  glass  sash,  whichever  may  be 
needed,  over  the  opening.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  artist  has  covered  the  window  of 
glass  with  wire  netting  such  as  is  used  in 
poultry-yard  building.  This  is  a  good  idea, 
especially  if  the  window  is  in  front  of  the 


Fig.  3 

horse  where  he  can  readily  reach  it,  for 
oftentimes  he  will  throw  his  head  against 
the  glass  with  sufficient  force  to  break  it, 
and  usually  cuts  his  face  more  or  less. 

At  the  small  cost  for  materials  necessary 
to  construct  these  screens,  which,  if  properly 
manipulated,  will  keep  out  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes, there  is  no  good  excuse  for  stabling 
horses,  or  cows,  either,  for  that  matter,  in 
airless,  dark  barns,  where  they  are  constantly 
bothered  with  flies.  Add  to  the  small  ex- 
pense for  material  the  little  time  and  labor 
necessary  to  construct  the  screens  and  you 
have  a  comfortable  stable  during  the  summer, 
for  which  the  animals  would  render  you 
grateful  thanks  if  they  could  but  speak. 

Most  horses  while  at  work  during  the 
summer  suffer  more  or  less  from  flies  about 
the  head  and  neck  than  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  With  the  swishing  of  the  tail 
the  insects  can  be  kept  off  of  the  rest  of  the 
bod.v,  but  to  dislodge  them  from  the  head 
and  neck  requires  considerable  contortion 
on  the  part  of  the  horse.  .The  third  illus- 
tration shows  a  protection  that  will  work 
to  perfection.  Coarse  unbleached  muslin  is 
used,  and  in  cutting  the  cloth  measurements 
are  taken  from  A  to  B,  allowing  plenty  of 
room  for  the  movement  of  the  head  up  and 
down,  then  from  B  to  C,  from  C  to  D  and 
from  D  up  to  A.  Holes  are  cut  amply  large 
for  the  ears.  The  seam  is  on  top  of  the  neck 
and  the  opening  underneath.  The  edges  may 
be  bound  with  alpaca  braid  (red  looks  well), 
such  as  is  used  for  dress-binding,  or  if  .de- 
sired, the  binding  may  beof  the  muslin.  AU 
seams  should  be  reinforced.  The  appliance 
is  tied  with  tape  sewed  to  the  muslin,  and  on 
the  shoulders  is  fastened  to  the  rings  in  the 
hames.  In  front  it  is  tied  at  C  and  D,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  also  at  a  point 
between  if  desired.  The  tape  near  B  may  have 
to  be  omitted,  as  some  horses  throw  their 
heads  so  violently  the  tape  will  be  repeat- 
edly broken.  From  the  illustration  any 
woman  can  easily  fashion  one  of  these  "sum- 
mer comforts"  at  a  nominal  expense.  Such 
an  appliance  is  preferable  to  the  one-piece 
blankets  usually  sold  for  summer  wear  and 
which  cover  the  body  entire  except  the  legs. 

Geo.  R.  Kjtapf. 


OLDER  BEEVES  AND  PORKERS  MORE 
DESIRABLE 

A  new  condition  prevails  in  the  demands 
for  live  stock.  In  the  previous  decade  the 
supply  far  exceeded  the  demand.  The  grain, 
grass  and  other  provender  from  the  farms 
could  not  then  be  converted  into  condensed 
products  without  loss  by  following  the  form- 
er practices.  Until  the  last  decade  beeves 
were,  as  a  rule,  not  marketed  until  past 
three  years  old  or  older.  Swine  were  not  con- 
sidered fattened  and  ripe  for  food  and  lard 
until  ten  to  fifteen  months  of  age.  Modern 
experience  advised  many  that  it  was  poor 
economy  to  continue  feeding  valuable  grain 
to  an  animal  when  the  period  of  its  growth 
arrived  that  its  gain  in  weight  decreased 
continually.  So  the  era  of  early  maturity 
is  upon  us,  and  the  amount  of  meat  products 
is  decreased  annually  because  of  this  fully 
one  fourth,  and  the  value  of  the  food  to  con- 
sumers is  advanced  on  beef  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. With  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  country  the  advance  is  likely  to  be  much 
greater.  Labor  on  the  farm  will  be  dearer 
as  the  factories  absorb  a  still  greater  per- 
centage of  the  available  workers.  Many  will 
never  abandon  beef  for  a  cheaper  meat.  As 
it  becomes  dearer  they  will  buy  less,  possi- 
bly. It  is  evident  that  the  supply  should  be 
increased.  But  poorer  quality-  is  not  desir- 
able. Self-interest  is  tb  be  expected  to  actu- 
ate the  farmer  and  stockman.  When  good 
young  stock  is  scarce  thirty  head  of  good 
grade  animals  w^uld  better  be  grazed  a  year 
longer  and  fed  more  grain  than  to  make  the 
experiment  of  early  maturity  with  an  infe- 
rior larger  lot  of  fifty. 

Three  fourths  the  number  of  swine  fat- 
tened till  a  year  old  would  lessen  the  number 
to  be  bred  and  reared  and  the  risk  to  the 
her d  from  disease  if  this  policy  were  fol- 
lowed instead  of  that  which  disposes  of  them 
when  only  eight  months  of  age.     M.  A.  R. 

i. 

TRAINING  TOMATOES 

The  tomato  trained  to  grow  upward  in- 
stead of  sprawling  over  the  ground  is  of 
much  better  flavor,  more  ornamental,  takes 
less  room  and  is  more  satisfactory  every 
way,  either  for  the  home  or  for  market.  We 
cull  the  following  instructions  from  a  letter 
from  one  who  has  tested  the  method  most 
successfully:  Drive  a  stake  seven  feel  ldng 
(or  a  little  less  for  some  kinds)  where  the 
plant  is  to  grow.  Let  nothing  but  leaves 
grow  below  the  first  setting.  After  you 
have  one  good  setting  of  tomatoes  let  the 
plant  "fork."  That  gives  two  main  stems. 
Let  no  more  shoots  grow  until  at  least  two 
settings  on  each  branch  are  formed.  Then 
let  them  fork  again.  Keep  all  shoots  below 
these  trimmed  off.  Go  over  them  carefully 
once  or  twice  a  week.  After  September  1st, 
as  frosts  are  liable  to  occur,  cut  off  unspar- 
ing all  shoots  and  tops  of  main  branches. 
Remember  that  at  the  base  of  each  leaf 
comes  out  a  branch.  This  stem  at  the  leaf 
is  the  one  to  keep  trimmed  off.  The  blossom 
is  on  the  main  stem.  This  leaf  sprout  will 
sometimes  come  out  again  and  must  again 
be  cut  off.  Only  by  severe  trimming  can 
the  best  results  be  obtained.  Thirty-two 
good-sized  tomatoes  have  been  counted  on 
one  stalk  at  one  time,  and  this  after  the 
bottom  bunch  had  ripened  and  was  gone. 
Plant  as  closely  as  three  feet  each  way.  The 
plant,  if  left  on  the  ground,  may  cover  ten 
feet  and  have  fewer  inferior  tomatoes. 
Should  early  frost  threaten,  the  staked  plant 
can  be  protected  by  blanket  till  mature, 
which  would  be  impossible  on  the  ground. 

Vesta  C.  Tubneb. 


BETTER  THAN  WHITEWASH 

A  serviceable  paint  for  farm  buildings  can 
be  made  by  thickening  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk with  Portland  cement  and  metallic 
Venetian  red  or  bright  red  paint  powder 
to  the  ordinary  paint  consistency.  I  painted 
the  outside  of  my  barn  (rough  lumber)  with 
this  mixture  six  years  ago,  and  also  painted 
a  few  boards  with  ordinary  oil-paint  as  a 
check,  and  I  cannot  see  now  but  that  the 
milk-paint  has  preserved  the  wood  equally 
well  with  the  oil-paint.  It  has  kept  its  color 
and  shows  no  sign  of  age.  This  paint  will 
not  rub  nor  wash  off  like  whitewash.  The 
grease  in  the  milk  seems  to  have  the  fixing 
quality,  as  I  tried  using  water  with  the 
cement  and  paint  powder  and  found  it 
rubbed  off  readily.  For  this  reason  I  judge 
sour  milk  better  than  buttermilk,  as  it  con- 
tains more  grease.  This  sort  of  paint  costs 
but  little  and  can  be  mixed  up  instantly.  It 
is  very  valuable  for  doing  little  odd  jobs 
around  the  farm  which  might  not  otherwise 
get  done.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  agitating 
the  paint  in  the  bucket,  as  the  cement  settles 
quickly.  Gut  E.  Mitchell. 
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NOTES  EROM^ 


ARDEN  and  FIELD 


The  Fruit  Outlook. — Present  indi- 
cations point  to  the  probability  of  a 
great  abundance  of  all  sorts  of 
fruits,  with  the  exception  of  peaches. 
Cherries  have  set  fairly  well;  the  crop  of  pears 
will  be  very  large,  although  our  older  Bart- 
lett  orchards  have  bloomed  unevenly  and  in 
some  cases  very  sparingly.  But  the  younger 
trees  are  full  of  fruit,  and  this  seems  to  stick. 
We  will  have  to  resort  to  vigorous  thinning 
again.  Plums  have  bloomed  fully,  and  prom- 
ise a  large  crop.  The  apple-bloom  has  been 
very  uneven.  Many  trees  have  had  scarcely 
a  blossom;  others  have  had  scattering  bloom 
all  through  the  trees  or  in  a, part  of  the 
branches,  while  another  portion  of  the  trees 
has  been  white  with  bloom.  Here  fruit  on 
them  has  set  well,  and  while  there  will  not 
be  a  full  crop,  yet  there  will  be  a  large  out- 
put, because  many  of  the  younger  trees  have 
now  come  into  bearing.  We  also  find  less 
injury  here  from  bud-worm  and  canker-worm 
than  we  have  had  for  years.  We  have 
learned  to  fear  the  full  fruit  crops,  and  for- 
tunately this  year's  apple  crop  cannot  possi- 
bly be  even  approximately  as  large  as  the 
phenomenal  one  of  1896.  But  it  will  be  a 
wise  thing  for  us  to  begin  early  this  year 
in  destroying  the  trash.  The  reports  from 
the  large  fruit-producing  sections  of  the 
United  States  are  most  flattering,  and  if  the 
outcome  is  anywhere  near  what  it  now  prom- 
ises to  be.  we  cannot  hope  to  realize  any 
profit  from  poor  stuff.  First  of  all,  we  must 
spray  thoroughly  in  order  to  keep  the  foliage 
intact  and  healthful.  Then  we  should  learn 
to  thin,  and  thin  severely.  There  will  be 
demand  for  all  the  good  fruit  which  we  can 
produce  this  year,  and  we  should  try  hard  to 
produce  no  other.  I  know  that  the  lesson 
of  severe  pruning  is  a  hard  one  to  learn.  To 
go  into  an  orchard  and  strip  off  what  appears 
to  be  promising  fruit,  leaving  specimens 
several  inches  apart  on  a  branch,  when  we 
possibly  have  to  remove  four  or  five  for  every 
one  we  leave,  looks  almost  like  vandalism. 
And  yet  it  should  be  done,  and  be  done 
promptly.  Last  season  I  undertook  to  thin 
p  lot  of  Keiffer  pears.  I  picked  off  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  specimens  until 
the  ground  underneath  the  trees  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  little  pears.  Yet  when 
I  came  to  harvest  the  crop  I  found  that  I 
had  left  three  specimens  where  there  should 
have  been  one;  at  that  I  would  have  secured 
more  money  for  the  fruit  than  I  actually 
did  receive  if  I  only  had  shown  the  necessary 
courage  to  thin  the  specimens  on  each  branch 
to  six  inches  apart.  In  short,  from  my  own 
previous  experience  in  this  line  I  am  en- 
couraged to  do  more  thorough  work  in  thin- 
ning fruit  hereafter,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
wait  very  long,  either.  The  surplus  spec- 
imens should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible, 
long  before  they  have  had  much  chance  to 
draw  on  the  vitality  of  the  tree.  Save  all 
the  energy  of  limb  and  tree  for  what  is  to 
be  left. 

*  *  * 

Strawberries  at  this  writing  look  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  when  this  appears  in 
print  will  probably  be  in  full  fruiting.  They 
promise  the  best  crop  in  years.  The  season 
has  also  been  uncommonly  favorable  for 
starting  new  beds.  I  find  that  it  is  a  compar- 
atively easy  matter  to  keep  a  row  or  two, 
giving  an  abundant  home  supply,  in  fruiting 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  raise  better  berries 
the  last  year  than  the  first.  And  when  you 
once  have  a  bed  of  your  own  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  make  a  new  plantation  and 
get  it  well  started  early  in  the  season.  For  in- 
stance, I  begin  at  one  end  of  the  garden  (the 
long  way)  and  set  one  or  two  rows.  The 
trouble  usually  is  with  the  first  supply  of 
plants.  If  you  can  get  them  from  a  neigh- 
bor, freshly  dug  from  a  good,  young  bed, 
everything  will  be  plain  sailing,  for  you  can 
get  the  plants  just  when  you  have  the 
ground  ready  and  in  best  condition  for 
planting.  But  you  may  want  several  vari- 
eties and  are  perhaps  particular  about  what 
these  should  be,  and  you  may  have  to  buy 
them  at  a  distance  and  have  them  shipped 
to  you  by  express.  Possibly  some  of  the 
plants  were  poor  enough  when  they  were 
packed,  and  they  are  still  poorer  after  having 
been  shipped,  and  perhaps  been  lying  about 
waiting  for  the  ground  to  be  prepared,  etc., 
and  finally,  when  planted  only  a  part  of 
them  will  live  and  thrive,  and  these  only  do 
that  after  a  long  while.  That  has  invariably 
been  my  expereince  with  plants  purchased 
from  a  distant  plantsman.  But  how  differ- 
ent and  how  satisfactory  is  the  task  of  start- 
ing a  new  bed  when  you  already  have  an 
.   older  bed  close  by.   After  you  have  the  one 


or  two  rows  off  one  side  of  the  garden,  you 
can  add  to  the  bed  at  your  pleasure,  and  it 
will  be  pleasure  to  see  how  the  young  plants 
taken  up  from  the  bed  and  transferred  to 
another  (a  new)  row  will  take  hold  of  the 
ground  and  thrive  and  make  runners  ready 
for  a  full  matted  row  and  for  heavy  fruit- 
ing another  year.  Of  course,  in  deciding  on 
the  distance  of  setting  the  plants  in  the  rows 
the  particular  variety  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Some  varieties  are  splen- 
did plant-makers.  Such  are  the  Splendid, 
the  Warfield  and  Haverland,  etc.  With  the 
Splendid  we  might  fill  every  inch  of  ground 
with  plants  even  where  the  plants  are  set  four 
or  more  feet  apart.  I  have  planted  them  this 
year  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  set  an 
early  cabbage-plant  between  each  two  plants. 
This  is  for  double  cropping.  I  get  the  cab- 
bages, and  will  have  them  off  the  ground  by 
August,  and  the  strawberry-plants  will  form 
a  matted  row  before  winter — so  heavily 
matted  and  wide  that  it  will  even  then  be 
necessary  to  narrow  the  plant  rows  down 
with  a  wheel  hoe  or  other  tool. 


The  Renewal  of  an  old  strawberry-row 
should  be  promptly  looked  after  as  soon  as 
the  last  berries  are  picked.  If  the  ground  is 
weedy  it  may  be  better  to  abandon  an  old 
patch  and  rely  on  the  new  setting.  I  can 
easily  manage  mine  by  plowing  a  furrow 
away  from  the  row  on  each  side,  narrowing 
the  strip  of  plants  down  to  not  over  six 
inches,  and  then  hoeing  or  spading  out  sec- 
tions of  the  remaining  square  or  cluster  of 
plants  every  three  or  four  feet;  then  fill  in 
and  up  around  these  rows  and  clusters  with 
old  well-rotted  manure  and  manipulate  the 
soil  with  hoe,  cultivator,  etc.,  so  as  to  make 
the  surface  level  and  smooth,  and  the  bed 
may  thus  be  left  to  form  a  new  mat  of 
young  plants.  Managed  in  this  way  a  bed 
can  be  kept  in  good  order  for  five  or  more 
years.  If  ground  is  weedy,  however,  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  after  fruiting  is  to 
mow  the  old  plants  off  and  burn  them  when 
drv  enough. 

*  *  * 

Cos  Lettuces.— The  Cos  variety  of  let- 
tuce are  almost  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
American  home  gardeners.  Yet  for  all  that 
they  are  interesting  plants  and  useful  for 
some  purposes.  They  all  have  the  one  char- 
acteristic of  close,  upright  growth,  so  that 
the  hearts  can  be  easily  blanched  and  thus 
made  to  produce  a  very  superior  quality  of 
salad  material.  I  usually  tie  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  lightly  together,  thus  inclosing  the 
heart,  as  an  aid  in  blanching.  I  can  find  no 
material  or  characteristic  difference  between 
the  various  sorts  offered  by  seedsmen;  so 
that,  so  far  as  the  Cos  varieties  as  a  whole 
are  concerned,  "all  coons  look  alike  to  me." 
But  I  had  never  thought  of  these  lettuces  as 
suitable  for  forcing.  A  week  ago  I  received 
a  sample  plant  from  a  reader  in  Iowa,  who 
tells  me  that  a  neighbor  has  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  in  forced  lettuce,  because 
he  has  an  upright,  tall  variety  which  can  be 
grown  quite  closely  in  hotbed  and  which  the 
consumers  like  better  than  the  ordinary 
kinds.  The  neighbor,  of  course,  would  not 
tell  the  name  of  the  variety,  and  so  my 
friend  sent  the  sample  plant  to  me  for  iden- 
tification. Possibly  Cos  lettuce  may  find 
favor  with  consumers  of  hot-house  lettuce  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  its  close 
upright  habit  of  growth,  may  be  found  very 
suitable  for  close  planting  in  hotbeds  and  on 
the  greenhouse  bench. 

*  *  * 

Pie-plant  and  Ants. — A  southern  read- 
er tells  me  that  he  has  failed  to  start  a  rhu- 
barb-bed on  account  of  ants  making  their 
hills  near  the  roots  of  every  plant  and  that 
he  is  very  anxious  to  get  a  patch  going. 
Various  remedies  have  been  recommended 
for  ant  depredations,  such  as  turning  boiling 
water  or  soap-suds  into  the  hill  or  setting  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  into  the  center  of  the 
hill  with  top  even  with  the  ground,  as  a 
trap  for  the  ants,  etc.,  but  I  believe  the  best 
and  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  ants  and  ant- 
hills is  to  punch  a  hole  six  inches  deep 
into  the  center  of  the  ant-hills  and  then 
pour  a  teaspoonful  (or  more)  of  bisulphid  of 
carbon  into  the  hole,  afterward  quickly 
closing  it,  so  as  to  confine  the  fumes  in' 
the  hill  and  let  them  do  their  deadly 
work.  The  stuff  can  be  had  at  any  druggist. 
It  is  not  (or  should  not  be)  expensive,  but 
must  be  handled  with  care,  as  it  is  very  in- 
flammable. It  is  a  good  remedy  for  other 
insect  enemies  also,  and,  indeed,  a  specific 
for  the  pea  and  bean  weevils  (in  seed  stock). 
To  apply  it  properly  for  the  cabbage-mag- 
got an  injector  has  been  devised  and  is  be- 
ing offered  by  the  trade.  It  puts  a  small 
quantity  just  where  it  will  do  the  most  good ; 
that  is,  near  or  right  under  the  root  of  the 
young  plant.  T.  Greiner. 


PECANS 

Pecan  seedlings  are  grown  in  the  same 
manner  as  seedlings  from  acorns,  chestnuts 
or  peach-seed.  The  nuts  should  be  wintered 
over  in«a  cool,  moist  place,  free  from  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold,  until  after  the  frost- 
period  in  the  spring.  Prepare  a  fertile  spot, 
and  plant  the  nuts  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
and  keep  the  soil  moist  but  not  wet.  The 
nuts,  if  sound  or  not  destroyed  by  some  en- 
emy, should  sprout  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  and 
the  ground  in  good  tilth  after  the  sprouts 
are  up. 

It  would  be  well,  especially  in  a  cold 
climate,  to  protect  the  young  trees  the  first 
season.  Set  the  trees  where  desired  when 
young,  as  the  pecan  does  not  stand  trans- 
planting well.  It  would  be  well  to  plant 
the  nut  where  the  tree  is  desired  if  con- 
venient to  do  so. 

Texas  is  the  banner  state  of  the  Union 
for  pecans.  Nearly  every  stream  in  Texas 
has  on  its  banks  a  great  number  of  native 
pecan-trees.  The  pecan  loves  the  loam  soil 
of  creek  and  river  bottoms,  where  the  roots 
can  penetrate  into  the  moist  earth.  The 
pecan  does  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  but  does 
well  anywhere  the  hickory  thrives.  The 
pecan  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
hickory-tree  does,  and  they  are  both  very 
similar  in  shape,  size  and  habit  of  growth. 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  pecan  cul- 
ture. The  nuts  are  obtained  almost  exclu- 
sively from  native  wild  trees.  Cultivation, 
however,  improves  both  the  tree  and  nut. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  varieties.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  pecans  among  native  trees.  There 
has  been  imported  of  late  years  the  paper- 
shell  pecan.  The  nuts  are  larger  than 
native  varieties,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  the 
shell  so  thin  that  it  can  be  easily  crushed 
between  one's  fingers. 

Pecan-trees  begin  to  bear  at  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  Large  trees  frequently  yield 
as  much  as  fifteen  bushels  in  one  season. 
They  do  not  bear  full  crops  every  year  and 
aTe  barren  some  years.  Some  trees  never 
bear,  while  others  are  very  prolific  and  al- 
most constant  bearers.  A  constant  bearer, 
however,  is  not  so  prolific,  as  a  rule,  as  one 
that  does  not  bear  every  year. 

The  producer,  or  rather  the  gatherer,  gets 
from  two  to  five  cents  a  pound  for  nuts. 
The  retail  price  varies  according  to  prox- 
imity to  pecan  sections.  The  best  varieties 
rarely  get  very  far  from  home,  except  as 
presents  to  friends.  From  ten  to  twenty 
dollars'  worth  of  pecans  are  frequently 
gathered  from  one  tree,  which,  away  from 
pecan  sections,  would  be  two  or  three  times 
that  amount. 

The  pecan  is  a  highly  prized  nut  even 
where  it  is  native  and  abundant,  and  more 
wholesome  than  most  nuts.  It  is  plentiful 
only  in  a  few  sections  of  the  United  States, 
but  may  be  grown  in  many  others. 

John  C.  Bridgwater. 


ORCHARD  INQUIRIES 

ANSWERED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Rose-chafer  J.  W.  m.,  Linwood,  Ohio. 

1  think  that  your  monthly  rose  was  probably 
injured  by  some  beetle  or  possibly  by  the 
rose-chafer.  This  latter  insect  is  often  very 
injurious  and  is  not  easy  to  kill  with  Paris 
green,  but  a  little  attention  to  the  plants 
early  in  the  morning  of  each  day  in  the  shape 
of  picking  off  the  bugs  will  soon  relieve  you 
of  them.  In  a  small  way  hand-picking  is 
much  more  successful  than  any  insecticide 
that  can  be  applied.  If  you  will  send  spec- 
imen of  bug  causing  injury  I  can  advise  you 
better. 

Old  Sawdust  and  Chips. — B.  M.  S.,  Stull, 
Pa.  Chip  sawdust  which  has  been  in  a  pile 
for  six  or  eight  years  should  be  so  thoroughly 
rotted  that  it  would  be  a  good  fertilizer.  I 
should  put  it  around  fruit-trees,  etc.,  using 
about  one  to  two  bushels  to  the  square  rod. 
The  sawdust  from  hard  wood  is  very  much 
more  valuable  than  that  of  pines  as  a  fertil- 
izer, the  pine  sawdust  being  of  comparatively 
little  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Fresh  hard-wood 
sawdust  may  often  be  used  to  advantage 
around  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  as  a 
mulch,  and  does  not  injure  the  soil,  while 
if  fresh  pine  sawdust  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  liable  to  injure  the  soil  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  small  quantities,  however, 
there  will  be  no  danger  from  such  injury. 

Staminate    Grape-vine  E.    B..  Flint. 

Mich.,  writes:  "I  have  a  male  grape-vine, 
the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know.  Every 
year  it  blossoms  full,  but  bears  no  fruit.  What 
is  the  matter,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  it?" 

Refly : — In  the  wild  state  all  over  this  coun- 
try there  are  both  pistillate  and  staminate 
grape-vines.  Some  of  them  of  the  non-fruit- 
ing (staminate)  have  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation for  use  in  arbors  where  fruit  is  not 
desired,  where  all  that  one  wishes  is  to  get 
a  strong  growth  and  plenty  of  leaves.  These 


vines  seem  to  produce  a  larger  amount  of 
foliage  than  the  kinds  which  are  fruitful. 
There  is  no  way  of  making  these  non-fruiting 
vines  produce  fruit  except  by  grafting,  and 
this  at  best  is  rather  uncertain  in  the  hands 
of  a  novice.  If,  however,  you  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  grafting  other  plants  you  could 
probably  succeed  with  the  grape  if  you  graft 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  sap  starts, 
and  put  the  union  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  However,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
much  better  for  you  to  plant  a  new  vine  of 
some  approved  variety  than  to  bother  with 
this  old  one. 

Unthrifty  Trees — E.  S.,  Portland.  Oregon, 
writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  my 
almond  and  walnut  trees.  I  planted  them  two 
years  ago  in  new  clay  soil  fertilized  with 
manure,  ashes  and  lime.  They  came  out  fine 
after  planting.  A  few  months  later  they  be- 
gan shriveling  up,  after  which  I  pruned  them 
back,  which  seemed  to  promote  new  growth. 
This  spring  they  are  as  bad  as  ever,  don"t 
grow  Iny,  and  seem  all  dried  up  to  the  stock. 
They  were  about  three  years  old  when  planted 
out.  The  ground  is  rather  rocky,  on  a  hill- 
side." 

Reply:— The  case  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  I 
am  not  certain  as  to  the  cause  of  injury,  but 
should  think  it  might  be  caused  by  some  in- 
sect that  worked  on  the  roots.  If  so,  it  will 
probably  disappear  after  a  year  or  so.  It  often 
happens  on  newly  cleared  land  that  the 
insects  that  caused  but  little  damage  to  the 
native  trees  may  injure  seriously  the  few 
trees  that  are  planted  out.  It  was  probably 
unnecessary  to  put  manure  or  fertilizer  of 
any  kind  on  your  new  clay  soil. 

Late-bearing  Apples  A.  T.  N.,  Fair- 
fax, Yt.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  the 
matter  is  with  some  of  my  apple-trees,  and 
what  to  do  for  them.  They  have  been  set 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  seem  to  be 
strong,  healthy  trees.  They  grow  well  and 
put  forth  an  abundance  of  leaves,  but  no  fruit 
or  blossoms,  while  other  trees  in  the  same 
orchard  and  taken  care  of  in  the  same  way 
bear  fruit  to  my  satisfaction." 

Reply: — There  are  some  trees  that  come 
into  bearing  very  young  and  others  that  do 
not  bear  at  all  until  they  have  been  set  for 
some  time,  and  this  will  be  true  of  the  vari- 
ety on  almost  any  soil.  Other  varieties  come 
into  bearing  quite  early  on  some  soils  and  are 
late  on  others.  Some  varieties  are  so  late 
in  coming  into  bearing,  and  bear  such  small 
amounts  of  fruit,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow 
them  at  all.  You  do  not  say  what  varieties 
have  failed  with  you.  If.  however,  they  have 
been  planted  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
say  ten  years,  and  have  failed  to  fruit,  I  think 
I  should  girdle  them  in  this  way:  With  a 
saw  run  around  the  tree,  cutting  through  the 
bark  into  the  wood  in  two  or  three  places. 
This  will  not  seriously  injure  the  tree  and 
will  probably  encourage  it  to  set  fruit-buds. 
This  should  be  done  before  the  last  of  June. 
I  have  experimented  quite  a  little  in  this  way 
in  bringing  into  bearing  some  tardy  bearing 
varieties  and  have  found  it  quite  successful. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  you  have  a 
good  clean  cut  through  the  bark.  If  your 
saw  is  very  fine  it  may  be  best  for  you  to 
make  two  cuts,  taking  away  a  ring  of  bark 
perhaps  three  sixteenth  inches  wide.  If. 
however,  the  bark  is  smooth  and  thin  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  do  this. 

Using  Commercial  Fertilizers.— W.  T. 
D.,  Abilene,  Kan.,  writes:  "In  your  May  1st 
issue  it  is  stated  that  commercial  fertilizer 
for  young  fruit-trees  should  not  touch  the 
roots.  Now,  I  should  like  to  use  muriate  of 
potash  and  nitrate  of  soda.  My  method  of 
watering  trees  is  by  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  run- 
ning down  to  the  roots.  When  they  are  a 
little  larger  I  purpose  using  five-inch  tiling, 
extending  below  the  surface  say  eighteen 
inches,  filling  with  water  and  letting  the  roots 
draw  the  water  as  they  require  it.  I  want,  at 
the  same  time,  to  feed  the  above  fertilizers.  If 
there  is  anything  wrong  about  this  method  I 
would  like  to  know  it  before  I  begin,  as  I  have 
some  very  fine  fruit  that  I  don't  care  to  lose. 
I  want  to  rush  the  growth  of  the  trees." 

Reply:— If  you  are  going  to  use  muriate  of 
potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  around  trees,  the 
best  way  to  apply  it  is  broadcast  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  These  salts  are  so  quick- 
ly soluble  that  they  do  not  require  to  be 
placed  deep  in  the  ground.  In  fact,  if  they 
are  placed  deep  they  are  likely  to  be  washed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots,  especially  so  in 
sandy  soils  during  rainy  weather.  You  should 
use  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  125  pounds 
to  the  acre  several  times  in  the  growing  sea- 
son. Muriate  of  potash  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  applied  in 
spring  or  early  autumn.  If  you  wish  to  use 
them  in  solution  you  could  apply  them  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Stronger  solutions  than  this  are  liable  to 
cause  injury  to  weak  plants,  although  to  well- 
established  trees  there  would  be  little  danger 
if  the  solution  were  double  the  strength.  The 
plan  of  inserting  a  five-inch  tile  into  the 
ground  near  the  trees  for  use  in  watering  is 
a  very  good  one,  since  it  prevents  the  water 
from  running  off  from  the  surface  and  gets 
it  into  the  place  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  In  your  section  there  is  very  little  ne- 
cessity of  using  commercial  fertilizers,  since 
stable  manure  is  so  abundant  and  tankage 
can  be  obtained  at  such  reasonable  prices. 
But  if  you  wish  to  use  them  to  experiment 
with  the  above  directions  would  apply. 
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Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hanimonton,  New  Jersey 


SUMMER  AND  FALL  CHICKS 

SUMMER  chicks  bring  good  prices  late  in 
the  fall,  and  should  weigh  about  five 
pounds  a  pair.  Those  hatched  late  in 
the  fall  seem  to  cease  growing  as 
the  cool  weather  sets  in,  and  are  usually 
small  but  compact  in  appearance.  They  look 
leggy  enough  for  awhile,  but  after  ia  time 
they  cease  growing  entirely,  as  if  growth  was 
dormant  during  the  winter  period.  They 
remain  in  this  semi-dormant  condition  as 
long  as  the  cold  weather  lasts.  As  soon  as 
spring  fairly  opens  they  start  off  very  rap- 
idly, not  only  growing  in  height  but  in  thick- 
ening and  rounding.  They  might  be  truth- 
fully called  "spring-'  chickens,  for,  although 
hatched  late  in  the  fall,  they  grow  in  the 
spring.  All  well  know  that  early  chickens 
bring  the  best  prices.  That  there  is  more 
profit  in  a  batch  of  chickens  that  are  in 
the  market  before  it  has  been  stocked  is 
a  fact  not  necessary  to  mention.  And  why 
may  they  not  be  hatched  in  the  fall  as  well 
as  in  February  or  March?  The  chickens 
will  need  care  if  hatched  in  the  fall,  and 
it  may  be  a  little  expensive  and  troublesome, 
but  when  we  compare  these  disadvantages 
with  the  loss  arising  from  hatching  in  the 
spring  (when  the  thermometer  is  down  to 
zero)  among  the  very  young  ones  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  anything  in  favor  of 
spring  hatching.  When  hatched  in  the  fall 
the  loss  from  the  young  chicks  is  not  so 
great,  and  they  feather  before  for  the  cold 
months.  They  can  be  sold  at  any  time,  and 
will  bring  good  prices.  It  will  not  do  to 
hatch  chickens  late  in  the  fall  unless  one 
goes  about  it  systematically.  To  use  the 
Brahma  is  to  run  into  winter  with  a  naked 
chicken,  and  the  Leghorn  will  look  too  much 
like  a  diminutive  adult.  The  Game  is  good 
because  it  is  slow  of  growth,  but  the  Game 
is  not  a  hardy  chick  (though  able  to  endure 
any  weather  when  matured)  and  cannot  go 
through  a  severe  winter.  The  most  prof- 
itable method  of  breeding  for  fall  chicks  that ' 
are  to  be  kept  over  for  this  purpose  is  to 
cross  Plymouth  Rock  cocks  on  the  common 
barn-yard  hens,  if  the  hens  are  hardy,  and 
thus  cross  two  hardy  kinds,  and  the  cock 
will  add  size.  One  should  endeavor  to  gain 
two  points  in  the  fall  hatching:  First,  slow 
growth;  and  second,  hardiness.  Use  judg- 
ment in  crossing,  feed  well,  and  give  warm 
quarters.  Then  watch  your  market  and 
bring  them  in  at  the  proper  time.  The  pure- 
bred Plymouth  Rock  is  an  excellent  breed 
and  superior  to  cross-bred  birds,  but  farmers 
will  not  discard  their  entire  flocks  for  them. 

The  greatest  loss  of  chicks  occurs  from 
diseases  of  the  bowels.  When  this  appears 
the  cause  is  attributed  to  the  food,  and  the 
attempt  is  made  to  save  the  chicks  by  all 
manner  of  feeding,  but  the  real  cause  of 
bowel  disease  is  usually  cold  on  the  bowels, 
due  to  lack  of  warmth.  This  cold  does  not 
come  from  prolonged  exposure  or  from  lack 
of  warmth_  during  the  day,  but  from  the 
failure  to  supply  warmth  at  night,  at  which 
time  the  chicks  are  quiet  and  do  not  have  the 
aid  of  exercise.  A  single  night's  exposure 
or  even  an  hour  to  a  temperature  that  will 
cause  the  chicks  to  crowd  will  bring  on 
bowel  disease.  When  the  whole  brood  is 
attacked  by  it  the  chances  of  saving  the 
chicks  are  very  slim,  as  they  seldom  fully 
recover,  or  if  they  pass  a  critical  stage  of 
difficulty  they  seldom  amount  to  anything 
afterward.  In  raising  chicks  for  broilers, 
therefore,  the  main  condition  is  warmth,  it 
being  essential  for  very  young  chicks  even 
in  summer,  as  sometimes  there  are  cool 
nights. 

Many  poultry-raisers  have  noticed  that  in 
feeding  early  chicks  for  market  they  may, 
by  a  system  of  high  feeding,  force  some 
chicks  to  two  pounds  in  ten  weeks,  yet  the 
majority  require  three  months  to  attain  that 
weight.  Sometimes  more  feed  is  eaten  by 
the  chicks  in  those  extra  three  weeks  than  is 
used  in  ten  weeks  of  ordinary  feeding.  Hence 
it  is  economical  to  feed  the  growing  chicks 
all  they  will  eat  three  times  a  day  after  they 
are  six  weeks  old,  hence  the  greater  the 
quantity  consumed  the  more  rapid  the 
growth,  and  as  a  consequence  they  will  reach 
the  market  earlier.  There  is  nothing  saved 
by  trying  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  food 
go  as  far  as  possible.   Feed  liberally,  but  do 


not  waste.  Feed  very  young  chicks  four 
times  a  day,  but  do  not  force  them.  Late 
chicks  require  but  a  moderate  supply,  as 
they  can  forage  to  large  extent. 


INCUBATORS  IN  WARM  WEATHER 

There  is  a  profit  in  incubators  in  summer 
if  they  are  properly  managed.  Great  care 
must  be  used  to  prevent  overheating.  An 
incubator  with  several  hundred  live  eggs  in 
it  on  a  warm  day  contains  much  heat,  and 
one  could  readily  overheat  and  kill  half  the 
chicks  even  if  there  was  no  lamp  near  the 
incubator.  There  should  be  enough  ventila- 
tion to  carry  off  all  the  surplus  heat  made 
by  the  chicks,  and  at  this  time  the  incubator 
may  require  more  moisture  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  or  at  any  time 
during  the  hatch.  A  good  guide  for  the  cor- 
rect amount  when  hatching  during  warm 
weather  is  to  have  all  that  the  machine  will 
bear  and  still  not  have  so  much  that  the 
chicks  will  not  dry  off  when  they  come  out. 
Chicks  should  be  dry  in  one  hour  after  they 
are  hatched.  One  could  so  saturate  the  ma- 
chine with  moisture  that  the  chicks  would 
remain  wet,  but  that  is  too  much.  It  will 
not  only  prevent  some  from  hatching  that 
would  otherwise  get  out,  but  it  will  cause 
the  machine  to  become  foul.  During  the  last 
few  days  to  have  all  the  machine  can  have 
and  not  have  enough  to  prevent  the  chicks 
from  drying  off  nicely  after  they  get  out  is 
the  proper  point.  Some  use  no  moisture  at 
all  until  just  about  hatching-time.  This  will 
bring  out  more  chicks  than  the  other  way, 
and  experiments  show  that  in  some  cases 
no  moisture  at  all  is  necessary.  After  the 
chicks  are  out  be  careful  not  to  crowd  them. 
It  is  best  to  put  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
in  a  lot  and  let  them  lie  quiet  until  they 
get  old  enough  to  eat  That  will  not  be  until 
the  end  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours; 
then  feed  them.  Feed  but  little  for  the  first 
day  or  two;  they  do  not  need  much  at  first. 
Give  fresh  water  from  the  start  in  warm 
weather,  but  not  in  cold  weather.  The  chicks 
are  liable  to  get  wet  and  do  themselves  in- 
jury if  proper  precautions  are  not  taken  to 
protect  them.  On  a  warm  day  during  hatch- 
ing-time the  incubator  should  be  attended  to 
quite  frequently,  as  there  is  danger  of  over- 
heating the  eggs,  and  by  observing  often  it 
saves  all  that  would  be  likely  to  perish. 


FLOORS  OF  POULTRY-HOUSES 

Wood  is  the  best  material  for  a  floor,  but 
a  wooden  floor  is  liable  to  become  a  harbor- 
ing-place for  rats,  unless  it  is  well  closed 
underneath  or  raised  sufficiently  to  allow  a 
cat  or  a  terrier  to  run  in  and  out  under  it. 
When  this  is  done  the  cold  air  comes  up 
into  the  poultry-house  in  winter  and  makes 
the  wooden  floors  objectionable.  Cement  is 
better,  for  it  not  only  prevents  vermin  from 
entering,  but  also  the  drafts.  The  cheapest 
way  to  make  such  a  floor  is  to  take  one 
barrel  of  lime,  two  of  sand,  one  of  fine  grav- 
el, one  bushel  of  cement  and  two  gallons  of 
liquid  coal-tar.  Mix  the  ingredients  dry, 
then  add  water,  and  spread  evenly  on  a  hard 
surface  which  has  been  graveled.  The  coal- 
tar  may  be  brought  to  a  consistency  with 
coal-oil.  It  assists  the  cement  and  colors  it. 
Let  the  floor  remain  undisturbed  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  add  another  coating  in  order 
to  stop  the  cracks.  To  clean  such  a  floor 
first  dust  it  well  with  dry  dirt,  plaster  or 
sand.  A  mixture  of  road  dirt  and  plaster, 
equal  parts,  is  the  best.  Dust  it  over  every 
portion  of  the  floor,  and  dust  it  over  the 
walls  and  in  the  nests.  Three  times  a  week 
take  the  broom  and  sweep  the  floor,  dusting 
again  after  sweeping,  and  it  will  be  surpris- 
ing to  notice  how  easily  and  nicely  a  poultry- 
house  may  be  cleaned  out  in  a  few  minutes. 
Another  advantage  is  also  secured,  which 
is  that  the  droppings  will  need  no  prepara- 
tion for  preservation,  as  it  will  only  be  nec- 
essary  to  put  them  in  an  old  flour-barrel 
and  keep  the  barrel  under  cover.  Such  a 
method  gives  lice  but  little  chance  for  secur- 
ing possession,  and  no  disagreeable  odor  is 
at  any  time  manifested,  while  the  work  can 
be  done  much  better  than  with  the  shovel, 
spade  or  hoe.  If  an  earth  floor  is  preferred 
underlay  it  with  one-inch  wire  mesh. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  CHOLERA 

Cholera  frequently  prevails  in  summer,  but 
many  diseases  are  ascribed  to  cholera  through 
ignorance  of  the  symptoms.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  a  yellow  coloration  of  that  part  of  the 
excrement  which  is  usually  white,  quickly 
followed  by  violent  diarrhea  and  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Other  common  accompanying 
symptoms  are  dropping  of  the  wings,  stupor, 
lessened  appetite  and  excessive  thirst.  Since 
the  disease  is  due  to  a  specific  germ  it  can 
only  be  introduced  into  the  flock  by  fowls 
from  infected  premises.  When  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  are  noticed  the  fowls  should 
be  separated  as  much  as  possible  and  given 
restricted  quarters,  where  they  may  be  ob- 
served and  where  disinfectants  can  be  freely 
used.  As  soon  as  the  peculiar  diarrhea  is 
noticed  with  any  of  the  fowls  the  birds  of 
that  lot  should  be  changed  to  fresh  ground 
and  the  sick  ones  killed.  The  infected  excre- 
ment should  be  carefully  scraped  up  and 
burned  and  the  inclosure  in  which  it  has 
been  scraped  should  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected with  a  one  half  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  which  may  be  applied  with  an 
ordinary  watering-pot.  Burn  the  dead  birds. 
The  germs  of  the  disease  are  taken  into  the 
system  only  bv  the  mouth,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  watering-troughs  and  feeding-places 
must  be  kept  free  from  contamination  by 
frequent  disinfection  with  the  solution  men- 
tioned. Treatment  of  sick  birds  is  of  but  lit- 
tle advantage  under  any  circumstances.  The 
disease  runs  its  course,  as  a  rule,  in  one,  two 
or  three  days,  and  it  can  only  be  checked 
with  great  difficutly.  The  majority  'of  sup- 
posed cases  of  cholera  are  really  due  to  in- 
digestion. 

i. 

FEEDING  GRASS  TO  POULTRY 

If  fowls  are  confined  they  cannot  secure 
grass  or  other  green  food.  When  running 
at  large  they  gather  much  about  the  farm 
that  serves  for  food.  But  fowls  can  be  fed 
on  grass  by  giving  it  to  them  in  the  yards 
just  as  well  as  if  they  gathered  it  them- 
selves, only  the  manager  should  chop  it  fine 
in  order  that  they  may  eat  it  conveniently. 
A  small  patch  of  white  clover  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  near  a  poultry-yard,  and  if, 
when  sowing  the  clover-seed,  it  is  mixed  with 
one  half  its  bulk  of  lawn  grass  the  mixture 
will  be  all  the  better.  In  the  fall  sow  a 
small  piece  of  rye  which  will  give  an  early 
gathering,  and  a  few  square  feet  sowed 
broadcast  with  a  mixture  of  mustard,  radish, 
lettuce,  kale  or  rape  come  in  finely  for  feed- 
ing at  a  later  period.  In  winter  good  clover 
hay  should  be  cut  into  a  fine  condition, 
steeped  in  warm  water,  and  the  mixed  mass 
thickened  with  meal  and  bran  and  then  fed. 
But  in  summer  the  fowls  need  a  supply  of 
green  food  more  than  at  any  other  time,  for 
exclusively  grain  is  too  heating  for  them. 
It  is  more  economical  growing  the  green 
stuff  on  a  separate  place  and  feed  it  in  the 
yards  than  to  allow  the  fowls  to  roam  and 
destroy  it  before  it  can  be  utilized.  Grass 
will  support  a  goose  without  grain  at  all, 
and  poultry  will  thrive  on  it  with  very  lit- 
tle assistance  in  the  shape  of  other  feed  if 
the  green  stuff  is  of  a  variety  and  in  a  fresh 
condition. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

Ponltry-netting.— H.  J.  G..  Pomonkey, 
Md.,  writes:  "Please  request  some  of  the 
readers  to  give  their  experience  in  putting  up 
poultry-netting  (fence,  etc.),  as  I  have  diffi- 
culty in  getting  mine  properly  stretched." 

Reply:— There  are  tools  for  that  purpose. 
Suggestions  from  readers  will  be  welcomed. 

Langshan  Chicks. — E.  R.,  Alton,  111., 
writes:  "I  procured  a  sitting  of  Langshan 
eggs  from  a  breeder  and  the  chicks  are  mixed 
white  and  black  in  color.  Are  they  pure 
bred?" 

Reply: — That  is  correct  for  the  chicks  of 
all  black  fowls.  They  will  soon  lose  the  wh^te 
and  become  entirely  black. 

Forcing  Too  Rapidly.— J.  S.,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "My  chicks,  four  to  six 
weeks  old,  lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  eat  on 
their  sides,  live  in  this  condition  several  days, 
and  die." 

Reply:— You  should  have  giveu  details  of 
management.  Probably  you  are  forcing  them 
too  rapidly  with  concentrated  food  and  feed- 
ing too  often. 

Tenting  Eggs  J.  V.  S.,  Catlin,  Wash., 

writes:  "Is  there  any  way  of  testing  eggs 
for  sitting?   If  so.  how  is  it  done?" 

Reply:— There  is  no  way  of  testing  them 
to  know  if  they  will  hatch  until  they  have 
been  incubated  for  a  week  or  morp.  Experts, 
however,  test  ou  the  fourth  day.  Hold  each 
egg  to  a  strong  light,  in  a  dark  place,  using 
a  cone  made  of  a  newspaper.  The  clear  eggs 
should  be  removed;  the  dark  ones  will  prob- 
ably hatch.  You  should  procure  an  egg-tester 
from  some  poultry-supply  house. 

ColtlN  n.  N.  R.,  Gordonsville,  Va„  writes: 

"My  fowls  have  always  been  well,  but  some  of 
them  sneeze,  breathe  with  difficulty  and  hare 
a  rattling  in  the  throat.  They  do  not  refuse 
food,  but  seem  well  otherwise.  They  have 
a  good  bouse,  hut  probably  n  small  opeulug 
In  the  door  may  be  the  cause." 

Reply: — Your  suggestion  is  correct.  The 
draft  of  air  is  at  fault,  and  probably  the  birds 
are  liberally  fed,  which  makes  them  more 
susceptible  to  the  cold  draft.  Give  a  few 
drops  of  camphorated  oil  once  a  day,  also  In- 
jecting a  drop  in  each  nostril. 


EXPELLO 

is  guaranteed  to  cure  and  prevent 
all  ailments  of  horses*  hoofs, 
sach  as  contraction,  quarter 
crack,  corns,  thrush,  hoof  rot, 
etc*  It  Is  also  unequaled  as  a 
specific  for  galls,  collar  chafes, 
capped  hocks,  scratches,  etc. 

Our  goods  have  not  been  gen- 
erally placed  upon  the  market, 
bnt  we  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  fully  demonstrate  the 
wonderful  healing  properties  of 

Expello  Ointment 

"We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  hun- 
dreds of  testimonial  letters  prais- 
ing our  remedy  from  many  of  the 
largest  horseowners  in  the  world. 

What  Ails  Your  Horse? 

Tell  as,  and  we  will  send  yon  a  FREE  TREATMENT 
of  this  GREAT  HORSE  REMEDY.  To  prove  the 
faith  we  have  in  the  merits  of  EXPELLO  we  will  con- 
tinue to  send  for  a  limited  time,  free  samples  until  we 
have  sent  out 

100,000  FREE  TREATMENTS 

One  free  treatment  only  to  each  applicant.  A  trial  costs 
yon  nothing.  EXPELLO  prices  delivered  are :  }  lb.  25c., 
j  lb.  50c.,  lib.  75c.   Special  terms  on  large  quantities. 

EXPELLO  MFC.  CO. 

92-94  La  Salle  St.,  CHICACO. 


BEATS  "OLD  SCRATCH" 

If  a  hen  had  fingers  and  finger  nails  she'd 
wear  them  off  try- 
ing to  relieve  herself 
from  annoyance  by 
lice.  "Why  don't  you 
relieve  her  and  al 
low  her  to  devote  all 
her  time  to  the  egg 
business?  How?  Use 

Lee's  Lice  Killer. 

It's  so  easy  too.  No  catching  or  handling  of  the 
fowls.  Just  paint  it  on  the  roosts  or  sprinkle  it 
on  the  dropping  boards,  nests,  floor,  &c. ,  and  it's 
done;  all  head  or  body  lice,  mites,  &c,  are  dead. 
It's  cheap  too;  only  costs  75c.  for  a  gallon  can. 
Get  it  from  our  agent.  If  there  is  no  agent  there 
get  it  yourself  and  be  an  agent.  They  make  mon- 
ey. Book  on  "Insects"  and  poultry  disease  free. 
GEO.  H.LEE  CO.  Omaha.  Neb.  or  68  Murray  St.  New  York. 


4,000  Pounds 

is  the  guaranteed  capacity  of  this  wagon. 
It  is  equipped  with 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

with  stagger  oval  spokes,  broad  tires,  etc. 

It  has  ancle  steel  hounds  front  and 
rear.  It's  low  down  and  easy  to  load. 
One  man  can  load  it;  saves"  an  extra, 
hand  in  hauling  corn  fodder,  etc.  A 
pair  of  these  wheels  will  make  a 
new  wagon  oat  of  your  old  one. 
Send  Cor  free  catalogue  and  prices. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  Box  96  Qulncy.IH. 


HORSE- 

wr"  ■■ — 

* -TIGHT 


BULL-STRONG 


"With  our  DUPLEX  Automatic 
Ball-Bearing  Machine,  you  can 

nse  your  old  plain  and  barb 
■wire,  making  100  styles,  and  60 
to  70  rods  a  day.  New  Wire  costs 

12  to  22c.  per  Rod 

Hakes  the  best  fence  on  earth. 
"We  send  Machines  on  trial. 
Were  Awarded  First  Premium  and 

Gold  Medal 

on  Machines,  Farm  and  Orna- 
mental Fence  at  Omaha  Ex- 
position. Plain,  Barbed  and 

Colled  Spring  WIro 

Farm  and  Ornamental  Fence 
to  the  farmer  at  wholesale 
prices.  IUnstrated  Catalogue 
Free  for  the  asking.  Address 
KITSELM AN  BROS. 
c225  Ridgeville,  Ind 


[bull-strong 

Seven  styles.  Any  height  de- 
sired.   Made  of  Colled  Spring 
Steel  Wire,  galvanized,  the  coil 
makes  it  self -regulating.  It's 

CHICKEN-  TIGHT 

Our   Prices   will  surprise 
von.  We  sell  direct  to  the 
farmer  at  lowest  wholesale 
Anil-Trust  Prices 
as  we  belong  to  no  Cc  mbina- 
tionorTrust.  Catalogue  and 
|  prices  free  for  the  asking. 
i  COILED  SPRT5G  FENCE  CO., 
|  Box  13     Winchester.  Indiana. 

The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 

form  ean  be  aeeurea  from  a  given 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  nse  of  the, 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  and 
diploma  at  World's  Fair.  Get  oar  free- 
lllaitrated  entalotrne  before  boring. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
6  auin  St.,     HI.  GLLEaD)  OUI0. 


c 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 


BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 

PRESS  CO.. 
«9  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Cheapest  place  on 
earth  to  buy  good. 


SOME  BARGAINS 

Knrc  r*nU  14c.;  nto'i  jeaat  pants  40e.;  flannel  oTtrthlrtf  16c;  looking 
tobacco  per  packago  SJfe.;  boyi  ralta  80c;  10  beary  envelopea  lc;  lo-quart 
tin  pall  Be;  plu  par  paper  la.;  lardiae*  per  box  SUc.;  men'*  15.60  eonr;res* 
ahoaa  99c,;  mea'i  aolJd  working  ihoea  60c.;  women**  11.76  button  ibow  TOc.; 
linen  thread  Sc.;  a  good  dlppor  So.;  gold  plata  ring  le.    Send  (or  prioa-IUt. 

C.  A.  WILLARD  COMPANY,  177  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  M. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HOPS 

THE  hop-plant  stands  for  many  years 
and  increases  in  productiveness  an- 
nually if  properly  cultivated  and 
fertilized.  It  is  propagated  from 
roots,  and  planted  in  the  spring  on  a  ratio  of 
nine  female  to  one  male  vine.  In  the  Yakima 
valley,  AVashington,  the  hop  reaches  the 
highest  perfection  under  intelligent  irriga- 
tion. The  state  product  for  1898  was  37,500 
bales,  a  majority  being  grown  in  this  famous 
valley.  Hop-yards  here  range  from  five  to 
forty  acres,  the  average  being  probably  ten 
acres.  The  cost  of  cultivating,  harvesting, 
drying  and  marketing  is  from  five  to  eight 
cents  a  pound.  Last  year  hops  sold  at  the 
houses  for  twelve  to  seventeen  cents,  thus 
giving  the  growers  a  good  margin  of  profit. 


little  profit  in  it.  Take  the  orange  business, 
for  instance.  The  boom  advertisers  would 
have  you  believe  that  you  could  buy  laud  a: 
almost  any  price  and  on  any  terms,  and  when 
once  set  to  fruit  you  would  have  little 
to  do  but  rake  in  a  certain  yearly  income. 
Tbe  fact  is  the  cheapest  orange  land  is  worth 
$250  to  $.300  an  acre,  in  its  wild  state;  then 
comes levelingand  adapting  to  irrigation;  for 
you  cannot  raise  oranges  without  plenty  of 
water.  Perhaps  you  have  got  iuto  a  solid  and 
permanent  water  district,  perhaps  not;  some 
legal  fight  may  take  the  much-coveted  fluid  to 
other  orchards  and  you  are  left.  But  you  may 
not  meet  with  any  such  misfortune  and  your 
orchard  comes  into  bearing.  Then  instead  of 
it  being  a  joy  forever  it  becomes  the  cause 
of  perpetual  anxiety.  Heavy  north  winds 
sometimes  shake  off  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  fruit.  Freezing  is  frequent  and  much 
to  be  dreaded;  few  if  any  orange-growing  dis- 
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Hop-yard  lk  Yakima  Valley,  Washington 


Buyers  offered  eleven  cents  for  the  1899 
crop,  and  advanced  money  to  grow  the  hops 
on  that  basis. 

A  hop-yard  resembles  a  well-kept  vine- 
yard, having  straight  poles  six  feet  apart 
extending  ten  feet  in  the  air.  These  are 
usually  of  red  cedar  sawed  two  by  four 
inches,  driven  into  the  ground  at  each  hill 
and  held  together  by  a  network  of  smooth 
wire  trellises  about  eight  feet  above  ground. 
The  cultivation  is  about  the  same  as  for 
corn,  weeds  being  kept  down  and  irrigation 
water  supplied  twice  in  a  season.  The  poles 
are  taken  down  at  harvest-time  and  reset 
every  spring.  Hops  are  generally  picked  in 
Washington  by  Indians,  who  collect  around 
the  yards  by  thousands.  An  acre  will  pro- 
duce from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds,  the  yield 
varying  with  soil  and  general  care  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  hops  are  picked  and  placed  in 
boxes  holding  about  ninety  pounds  each, 
pickers  receiving  one  dollar  a  box.  A  good 
Indian  will  fill  two  boxes  a  day. 

The  cost  of  planting  a  hop-yard  is  pretty 
heavy  and  the  annual  expense  ranges  about 
S100  an  acre.  A  dry-house  is  one  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  every  hop-yard.  This  costs  from 
8300  to  8500  completed  and  equipped  with 
heating  apparatus  and  drying-shelves.  The 
hops  are  packed  in  sacks  like  wool  and 
shipped  to  the  brewing  centers,  where  a 
ready  market  is  obtainable.  Some  of  the 
Washington  hops  are  shipped  to  Europe. 
"  The  chief  insect  that  feeds  upon  the  hop- 
vine  is  what  is  known  as  the  louse.  This 
can  be  easily  exterminated  by  spraying  with 
arsenical  solutions.  Hops  grow  best  on  a 
deep  sandy  soil  where  there  is  a  subsurface 
cobble  drainage.  The  soil  must  be  well  pre- 
pared by  thorough  plowing,  harrowing  and 
leveling  before  roots  are  planted. 

Joel  Shomakeb. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 

From  California.— The  East  has  •  been 
flooded  with  printed  matter  advertising 
southern  California  in  glowing  terms.  As  a 
iule  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in  the  state- 
ments made.  They  may  contain  much  of 
truth,  they  may  also  contain  just  enough  of 
exaggeration  to  induce  some  Eastern  farmer' 
to  sell  out  and  come  to  California,  only  to 
learn  at  considerable  expense  that  even  this  is 
not  a  perfect  paradise.  In  the  matter  of 
fruit-raising,  land  has  so  advanced  in  price 
(with  a  corresponding  tax  rate)  that  there  is 


tricts  escape  it  entirely.  Then  if  you  finally 
get  a  crop  you  have  to  look  out  for  thieving 
commission  men  and  low  prices.  However, 
this  may  be  considered  as  the  dark  side. 
Money  is  made  in  oranges,  but  it  is  an  invest- 
ment for  the  rich:  a  poor  man  had  better  not 
dabble  in  so  uncertain  a  product.  The  same 
factors  that  operate  against  orange-growing 
affect  in  some  degree  the  raising  of  decid- 
uous fruits.  True,  money  has  been  made  in 
deciduous  fruits,  the  successes,  no  doubt,  have 
been  duly  advertised,  but  the  thousand  cases 
of  losses  and  disappointments  and  failures 
have  not  found  their  way  into  the  descriptive 
matter  sent  East.  Farming,  dry  ranching 
especially,  has  been  a  losing  occupation  for 
several  years;  low  prices  in  good  years  and 
drought  in  bad  years  have  kept  the  farmers 
on  the  anxious  seat.  Would  I  advise  any  one 
to  come  to  California?  That  depends.  If  I 
had  a  good  home  and  was  making  a  good  liv- 
ing in  the  East.  I  would  not  think  of  coming 
to  California.  If  1  had  from  $4,000  to  $10,000 
in  cash  I  would  sooner  invest  it  in  California 
than  in  the  East,  but  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  so  invest  through  land-agents,  or  even 
on  their  own  investigation.  A  wise,  good 
friend,  one  of  absolute  probity  and  integrity, 
and  who  has  spent  years  in  this  country,  is 
the  best,  almost  the  only  safeguard  against 
deception  by  interested  parties  or  by  your- 
self. There  are  lands  in  the  valleys  within 
ten  miles  of  here  held  at  $50  an  acre;  there 
are  government  lands  in  the  foot-hills  less 
than  five  miles  from  here  subject  to  home- 
stead, and  these  last  will  raise  all  and  more 
than  the  $50  land.  This  is  not  taken  because 
land-agents  want  to  sell  land,  not  to  secure 
homesteaders.  Some  of  these  lands  make- 
really  ideal  homes.  You  can  raise  wheat, 
fruit,  poultry,  bees,  and  to  those  who  have 
some  means  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  they 
cannot  lose  by  securing  one  of  these  foot-hill 
homes.  The  climate  is  as  near  perfect  as  any 
to  be  found— dry,  clear,  warm,  life-giving, 
especially  to  those  who  have  lung  trouble. 
Nearly  all  diseases  are  benefited,  many  cured. 
Winchester,  Cal.  T.  S.  B. 


From  Iowa.— The  land  here  is  mostly  roll- 
ing, and  the  soil  is  black,  loose  and  very  pro- 
ductive: in  fact,  crops  never  fail.  The  drought 
has  no  terrors  for  the  Iowa  farmer;  on  the 
other  hand  we  can  stand  all  the  rain  that 
Mother  Xature  sends  us.  We  have  plenty  of 
good  water.  Coal  and  wood  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Land  sells  at  from  $30  to  $60  an 
acre.  Your  foreign  correspondence  giving 
accounts  of  farming  in  Hungary,  Montenegro, 
China,  etc.,  is  very  interesting,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  description  of  the  rural  life  of 
other  foreign  countries.  M.  B. 

Montezuma,  Iowa. 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


HALF  A  MILLION 
PEOPLE 

have  been  cured  of  va- 
rious diseases  during 
the  last  twelve  years 
by  the  Dr.  A.  Owen 
Electrical  Health 
Appliance,  even 
when  other  means 
have  failed. 

Especially  recom- 
mended for  all  forms 
of  nervous  complaints,  rheumatism, 
weaknesses,  backache,  kidney,  liver 
and  stomach  complaints,  and  physical 
decline  from  any  cause. 

Don't  drug  your  poor  stomach;  give  it  a 
rest  and  employ  a  natural  remedy,  which 
nature  has  kindly  provided.  ELECTRIC- 
ITY  cures  to  stay  cured,  and  will  not  dis- 
appoint you.    No  free  fake  or  trial  swindle. 

Ailing  people,  write  for  our  large  Cat- 
alogue, which  tells  all  about  how  to  cure 
yourself  at  home  with  Electricity.  The 
largest,  oldest  and  most  reliable  electric 
company  in  the  world. 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO., 

201-211  State  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


25c  35c  50c  IND8AN0LA 

LEATHER  SUSPENDERS 

A  million  men  wear  them.  Self-ad- 
justing1, no  strain  on  the  buttons, 
never  wear  out.  Try  the  stores,  or  we 
-will  send  them  post-paid  to  any  ad- 
dress. Plain  leather,  25c;  enamel, 
35c;  fancy  kid  cushion  back,  50c. 
Single  round  principle,  every  pair 
stamped,  take  no  other. 

INDIAN  OLA  SUSPENDER  CO., 
Patent  applied  for.       &4  jg  Jefferson  Street.  CHICAGO. 


Village  and  Country 
Carpenters  and  Mill- 
wrights, Attention ! 

A  thoroughly  reliable  manufacturing  concern  wants 
you  to  represent  them  in  your  vicinity,  in  connec- 
tion with  your  other  business  A  good  chance.  Don't 
wait.  Address,  with  references. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Box  1592  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surelv,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly  ( 
cures    the    most  obstinate , 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under  , 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price,  ] 
*2.0O.  Valuable  information  I 
and  full  particulars  FREE. ' 


One-Half  oh  Your 

Lumber  Bill, 

Let  us  know  your  wants, 
lend  us  your  bill  for  our 
estimate.  Write  for  our 
Free  Catalogue  of  gener- 
1  Merchandise  for  the 
ome.  Field  &  Fann. 
Chicago  HoaseWrecblngCo. 
West  35th  &  Iron  Sis,. 
CHICAGO. 


■  £  If**!     1     f%     ^  you  want 

IS  1 1  ml the  best  ma' 

Iflf  §■  I  \  chinery  for 

SB  fif  I  making  wells, 

I II        -  U to  any  dePth- 

■       mu  mm  mm        write  us,  for 
we  make  it    Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
"V."  We  will  mail  it  to  you  free. 
F.C.  AUSTIN  MFG.  CO.,  Harvey,  Ill.(chicago  Suburb) 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  orhorse  powers. 
Strong  Bimple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  cat?7og. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ichaca,  N.  X. 


CHEAPER  wells. 

Drilled  wells  are  cheaper  and  far  superior 
to  dug-  wells.  They  do  not  go  dry;  they  con- 
tain pure  water. 

THECTAD  DRILLING 
9  I  All  MACHINE 

is  far  superior  to  any  other.  It  is 
stronger,  quicker,  easier  to  operate. 

 Send  for  ourcatalogue.  It's  Free. 

6TAJR  »RILLLN"G  MACHINE  CO.  Akron,  Ohio. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH'Y « 

PUMPS,  AIR  LI  FT\S,  ,n 
GASOLINE  ENGINES." 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS, 

AURORA1LL. -CHICAGO  .-  DAL  LAS,  T  EX . 


Is  Your  RAZOR  DULL  or  DAMAGED 

Have  it  hollow-ground,  honed  and  set  ready  for 
use  for  35  cents.    Xew  handles  put  on  Tor 
25cr.s.    Clippers  sharpened  for60cenw. 
Returned  post-paid  in  24  bonrs.  Agents 
_  I  wanted.    A.  GRAII,  Art  Grinding  Es- 
tablishment, 1203  Central  Arenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Proofing 


BRAND  NEW 

TINNED  STEEL 


$1.65  per  Square  of  10x10 

feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 

CARRY  A  COMPUTt  STOCK  Of  ALL  KlfftS 
Of  MCRtlUVMSt  ANDMATtRAL  MU0HTAT     '  UUl-^ 

sncwrrs'JitctivtRi'Axi  TRiDiWSAifcs.  vou 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  -  NEE0 
i  OUR  PRICES  ARE  %  OF  0THER5. 

'  C/1ICA&0  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. , 
WEST  35Trr.&  IRQNSTi., 
CrtlCAOO. 


BINDER  TWINE. 

New,  guaranteed.  At 
prices  that  will  tickle  yon. 
Send  for  prices  delivered  at 
your  town.  Riding  Gang 
Plows.  $33.  Sulky  Plows.  125. 
W-T.  Lever  Harrow.  17.60. 
12-16  Disc  Harrow.  $16.00.  16- 
in.S.  B.  Plow  and  Rolling 
Conlter,  $10.50.  Mowers, 
$29  40.  Waeons,  Bufteies, 
Harness,  Sewing  Machines  and  1000  other  articles 
at  one-half  dealer's  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

Hapgood  Plow  Co.,  Box  26?  Alton,  111. 
P.  8.— Only  Plow  Factory  in  the  United  States  sell- 
ing direct  to  the  fanner. 

WE  ARE  GIVING  AWAY  TO 

GIRLS  and  BOYS  Watches, 
Cameras,  Jewelry  and  Sporting 
Goods  for  selling  Excelsior 
Bluing.  Send  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you 
18  packages  and  premium  list 
postpaid.  You  sell  at  lOcr  per 
pkg.,  select  premium,  forward 
money  and  receive  prize  by  re- 
tummail.  Excelsior  Bluing  Co. 
Sept.  T.  58  La  Stilt  St.  CHICAGO. 

BALE  YOUR  HAY 
It  will  keep  better,  sell  better  and  save  room.    Rats  and 
mice  can't  cat  and  destroy  baled  hay.  The  best  and  most 
rapid  machine  for  baling  purposes  is      \^~^~  'jf  -  ja 


I"  BALING  PRESS. 

ThG  mm  mm  I  Made  in  oS  styles  arid  sizes  to  snit  every  case. 
All  =  tee I  tight,  strong,  lasting.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  U10  Hampshire  St,  QUINCY,  1LU 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

You  can  get  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or  spring  by  means  of  this 
engine. 

RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 

Send  your  conditions 
for  catalogue  and  guar- 
anteed estimates. 
126  Liberty  St*     Kew  York. 


RIFE  ESGLNE  COM 


with  the  best  success 
is  to  use  the 


The  Way  To  Spray 

NOVELTY  FORGE 
and  SPRAY  PUMPS 

Plenty  of  force  and  little  labor 
%    required.    Neat,  compact,  light 
~    and  economical.     We  deliver 
sample  for  only  $1.50.  Agents 

■wanted  everywhere. 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Cider  and  Wine  Press 

MACHINERY 

POWER  and  HAXD  PRESSES 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbh.  in  ten  hours 

SEND  FOE  CATALOGUE 

Empire  State  Pulley  &  Press  Co. 

FULTON,  Osweeo  Co..  N.  T. 

S3  COEY  BICYCLE  ATTACHMENT 


When  applied  to  an  ordinary  bicycle  en- 
ables an  inexperienced  rider  to  run  on 
the  rails  of  any  railway  track  with  safety 
at  20  miles  an  hour.  Weight  ti  lbs.   Price  §12.00.  Address 

C  A.  COEY  A-  CO.,  355  E.  S2d  St..  New  York,  or  Fairfield,  Wash. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Ladies  or  gentlemen  to 
canvass  for  Flavoring 
Extracts  (Tea,  Coffees,  Baking-powder,  with  or  without 
Premiums),  Pan-cake  Flour,  Spices,  Rice,  Rolled  Oats. 
Toilet  Soaps,  Perfumes,  etc.  Write  for  Terms,  Territory 
and  Price-lists.  F.  II.  Bl shway  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO., 

Established  1889.    Incorporated  1893.  Decatur,  Illinois. 

in  working  for  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  your 
great  opportunity.  OCT- 
I  it  free.  Are  you  ready? 
Workers  write  at  once  to 


C 


ANVASSERS 
OIN  CASH 


K  HANKAFOED,  Springfidd.Oliio. 


rJ.MUI.LHAU..S 


OWAFARMB 

?0RSAL£$2p£s$£e 

AUNttNALfCMHJirnUOT, 


CHOICE  PRAIRIE  LANDS  £W£fifi2 

-"i.i  and  Southern  North  Dakota  (Railroads  and  Schools).  E»*y 
payments  if  desired.  Descriptive  maps  and  circulars  FREE. 
H.  LOURIIAEER,  Box  C,  1S7  East  3d  Street,  ST.  PACE,  31  INN. 


SPSS?  PAY  i 

CJ  eRU-  nursery 


CASH  every  WEEK  if  you  sell 
Stakk  Trees.  Outfit  free.  STARK 
LOUISIANA.  MO.,  RockportJlL,  Dansvilk,  N.Y. 


RODS 


Spanish  Needles,  Pocket  Goldometers, 

Earth  Mirrors.   Catalogue  2  cents. 
B.  0.  STA11FFER,  Dept.  FF,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BINDER  TWINE  BL^EL 

...MANILA... 

Q  1  .PER 
v3"2C  POUND 

Above  prices  are  for  twine  on  ca 
higher.    We  have  complete  stc 
twenty-four  hours  after  we  rece 
quoted  are  net  cash  with  ordei 
we  cannot  break.   We  guara 
pay  more,  so  do  not  delay  ord 

STANDARD 

Q  3  PER 
U4Q  POUND 

rs  at  Chicago  or  St.  Paul.  If  ship 
cks  in  Chicago,  Omaha  and  St. 
ive  the  order.    All  orders  must  b< 
.  Ho  discount  allowed.  Putuj 
ntee  these  prices  until  June  25 
ering.  MOHTGOIO 

. ...  S 1  SAL .... 

03  PER 
040  POUND 

)ed  from  Omaha,  %c  per  pound 
Paul,  and  can  make  shipment 
;  sent  to  us  at  Chicago.  Prices 
in  sixty-pound  sacks ,  which 
;  after  that  you  may  have  to 
:RT  WARD  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Jcnt:  15,  1899 


QUERIES 

CO- 

READ  THIS  NOTICE 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faex  ajtb 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest 
will  be  answered  In  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
"weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  In  which  the 
answer  is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written 
on  paper  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Drive  Away  Cabbage  Pests.— C.  L. 

B.,  Bentonville.  Ark.,  writes:  "TVitta  eight 
quarts  of  corn-meal  mix  one  pint  of  turpen- 
tine, and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing you  will  find  this  mixture  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  Of  this  apply  on  each  large 
cabbage-head  one  small  thimbleful,  smaller 
plants  in  proportion,  when" the  dew  is  on.  Re- 
peat this  three  times  during  the  season,  and 
no  insects  will  bother  your  garden-truck.  It 
doesn't  kill,  but  drives  them  away.  Corn- 
meal  is  used  so  as  to  prevent  the  burning  of 
the  plants  by  the  turpentine." 

Pickles — Paris    Green    in  Bordeaux 

Mixture — Forcing-honse- Onions  A.  S., 

Waupaca.  Wis.,  writes:    "How  many  bushels 

of  pickles  will  grow  on  an  acre?  1  want  to 

use  Bordeaux  mixture  on  potato-vines.  How 
much  Paris  green  should  I  add  to  forty-five 
gallons?  How  wide  should  I  build  a  cu- 
cumber-house for  winter  forcing,   and  how 

high  at  eaves?  Is  there  an  onion  that  will 

mature  for  market  from  seed  or  sets  to  get 
off  the  ground  in  time  to  plant  for  pickles?" 

Eeplt  by  T.  Greixer:— Pickle-growers 
around  here  used  to  consider  100,000  pickles, 
each  three  to  six  inches  long,  an  acre  a  good 
ordinary  crop.  Twice  that  number  can  be 
grown  on  good  land  and  under  good  culture. 
 -You  can  use  from  one  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  Paris  green  to  your  forty- 
five  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  Some  people 
use  much  less,  but  I  like  to  see  the  bugs  die 
promptly,  and  the  larger  quantity  of  the  poi- 
son does  no  particular  harm  to  the  vines.  

Build  the  forcing-house  as  wide  and  high  as 
convenient.  I  like  the  eaves  low,  not  over 
three  feet  from  the  ground.   House  may  be 

eleven  or  twenty  feet  wide.  Tou  can  clear 

off  bunch-onions  (from  sets  or  early  plants) 
in  time  to  grow  a  crop  of  pickles. 

Millet — J.  P.,  Florence,  N.  J.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  plot  of  ground  which  I  want  to  sow  in 
clover  next  summer,  to  plow  under  the  follow- 
ing spring.  I  want  to  plant  it  in  millet  this 
spring  for  hay.  What  time  should  I  plant 
the  millet  so  as  to  cut  it  in  time  to  sow  the 
clover?  At  about  what  age  of  the  millet 
should  I  cut  it  to  make  the  best  hay?  How 
much  millet-seed  should  I  plant  to  the  acre 
(  the  ground  somewhat  light  I  to  make  the  best 
hay?" 

Reply:— Millet,  like  corn,  is  a  sun  plant.  It 
may  be  sown  any  time  after  the  corn-planting 
season  has  arrived.  About  sixty  or  seventy- 
five  days  are  required  to  bring  it  to  the 
heading-out  stage,  when  it  should  be  cut  if  in- 
tended for  hay.  If  allowed  to  ripen  seed  the 
feeding  value  of  the  straw  is  very  much 
lessened.  Prepare  the  land  as  for  oats,  broad- 
cast the  seed  at  the  rate  of  three  pecks  to  the 
acre,  and  cover  with  a  smoothing-harrow. 
German  millet  is  a  standard,  productive  vari- 
ety that  makes  excellent  fodder.  It  can  be 
cut  for  hay  in  good  time  to  seed  the  land  to 
crimson  clover,  to  be  plowed  under  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Harrow  in  the  clover-seed,  and 
get  it  well  covered.  Deep  sowing  on  light  soil 
will  insure  a  crop  in  seasons  when  surface- 
sowing  will  result  in  failure. 

VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  asd  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  Inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  >'eil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries In  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 

A  Hard  Swelling-  on  the  Jaw  C*.  W. 

D.,  South  Prairie,  Wis.  If  you  will  describe 
the  "hard  bunch  or  lump  upon  the  jaw  of 
ynar  calf"  I  may  be  able  to  answer  your 
question. 

A  Fixtwil»ns  Ahsecsd — A.  Y.,  Bruin,  Pa. 

What  yon  describe  is  a  fistulous  abscess, 
which  will  be  brought  to  healing  only  if  ex- 
amined, probed,  operated  and  then  treated 
by  a  competent  veterinarian  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  affected. 

Garget. -  J.  N.,  London.  Ohio.  You  say 
your  Jersey  cow  has  a  caked  udder  once 
every  week  or  ten  days.  Milk  thoroughly 
and  oftener.  sav  three  times  a  day  at  regular 
intervals  of  about  eight  hours,  and  you  will 
have  no  more  trouble  and  even  gain  In  getting 
more  milk.  Do  this  every  day. 


Dog  Coughing. — F.  X.  D.,  Shell  Beach. 
La.  Coughing  in  dogs  as  well  as  in  other 
animals  and  in  human  beings  is  a  very  com- 
mon attendant  to,  or  symptom  of.  a  majority 
of  all  respiratory  disorders  and  is  observed  in 
all  such  in  which  the  larynx  is  directly  or  in- 
directly irritated,  consequently  no  diagnosis 
can  be  made  if  only  this  one  symptom  is 
given. 

Lumps  and  Pimples. — T.  Y.,  Williams- 
burg. Mo.  If  the  swellings  which  yon  call 
"lumps"  are.  as  you  say.  "under  the  skin." 
and  the  "p'mples"  in  or  on  the  skin,  I  cannot 
answer  your  question,  for  I  cannot  make  out 
from  your  description  what  the  disease,  which, 
you  say.  has  existed  for  over  a  year,  and 
therefore  is  chronic,  may  be.  An  examination 
probably  would  soon  reveal  its  true  nature. 

Cataract — Periodical  Ophthalmia- — E. 
W.,  Calhoun,  Tenn.  The  white  speck  in  your 
horse"s  eye  is  a  cataract  either  in  the  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens  or  in  the  lens  itself,  and 
the  repeated  attacks  of  first  one  eye  and  then 
of  the  other  indicate  periodical  ophthalmia. 
Whether  the  cataract,  which  has  existed  for 
two  years,  is  the  product  of  previous  attacks 
of  periodical  ophthalmia  (most  likely)  or  of 
other  causes  is  difficult  to  decide,  and  is  im- 
material. Concerning  periodical  ophthalmia 
please  consult  numerous  answers  given  in 
recent  issues. 

Gleet — L.  A.  S.,  Maysville,  Mo.  There  is 
no  such  a  disease  as  gleet;  it  is  a  term  never 
used  by  an  educated  veterinarian,  but  often 
applied  by  empirics  to  the  first  stages  of  glan- 
ders when  they  are  somewhat  in  doubt  in  re- 
gard to  the  diagnosis  and  want  to  hedge.  If 
then  the  disease  afterward  is  diagnosticated 
to  be  glanders,  they  will  say  that  the  "gleet" 
has  developed  into  glanders,  and  if  a  different 
diagnosis  is  made  by  a  veterinarian  they  will 
say  that  they  knew  it  was  not  glanders.  As 
glanders  is  a  very  contagious  and  fatal  di- 
sease, and  can  also  be  communicated  to  hu- 
man beings,  I  most  decidedly  advise  you  to 
have  your  horse  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  or  if  you  have  in  your  state  a 
state  veterinarian,  to  inform  him  at  your  earli- 
est convenience,  and  to  keep  the  horse  strict- 
ly separated  until  a  reliable  diagnosis  has 
been  made. 

Worms-Warts  on  the  Eyelid  T.  E. 

A.,  Cronly,  X.  C.  Concerning  your  horse  pass- 
ing worms  please  consult  answer  given  in 
this  present  issue  to  E.  B.  M.,  Xew  Bruns- 
wick, X.  J.  Whether  the  worms  constitute 
the  sole  cause  of  the  unthriftiness  of  your 
horse  or  not  I  cannot  decide  from  your  state- 
ments. Warts  on  an  eyelid,  usually  sessile, 

are  best  removed  by  painting  them  over  once 
every  one  or  two  minutes  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  very  strong 
alcohol  by  means  of  a  short  camel's-hair  pen- 
cil until  the  whole  wart  has  become  covered 
with  a  uniform  white  layer  of  the  sublimate. 
To  do  this  requires  a  very  steady  hand,  be- 
cause great  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the 
corrosive  solution  in  contact  with  nothing 
but  the  wart.  If  any  of  it  should  get  into  the 
eye  it  might  destroy  the  eyesight.  Consult 
also  answer  given  to  W.  L.,  Downey.  Idaho. 

W  arts    in    the    Ear  W.    L..  Downey, 

Idaho.  If  the  warts  in  the  ear  of  your  horse 
have  a  plainly  developed  neck,  the  same  are 
best  removed  by  means  of  a  ligature  drawn  as 
tightly  as  possible  and  as  close  to  the  skin 
as  it  can  be  done  around  the  neck.  If  the 
'warts  are  small,  a  strong  silk  thread  (heavy 
surgeons'  silk  is  the  best)  will  answer,  but  if 
they  are  rather  large,  a  so-called  waxed  end, 
as  is  used  and  prepared  by  shoemakers.  Is  to 
be  preferred.  If  the  warts  are  sessile  (flat 
and  spread  out)  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  best  to  paint  them  over 
once  every  minute  or  two  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  near- 
ly absolute  alcohol  until  the  whole  wart  has 
become  covered  with  a  white  layer  of  corro- 
sive sublimate.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
to  bring  the  solution  in  contact  with  nothing 
but  the  wart.  If  the  warts  are  not  small  it 
may  be  that  the  treatment  has  to  be  repeated 
in  a  few  days. 

So-called   Pin  worms  E.    B.    M..  Xew 

Brunswick.  X.  J.  The  term  "plnworm"  is 
usually  applied  to  signify  the  mature  form  of 
a  parasitic  worm  of  horses,  known  as  Scle- 
rostomum  equinum,  or  Strongylus  armatus. 
when  passing  off  through  the  rectum.  When 
in  this  condition  the  worm  has  already  done 
all  the  damage  to  its  host  it  is  capable  of 
doing.  It  has  been  done  while  it  was  in  its 
immature  or  larval  form  and  inhabiting  a 
branch  of  the  posterior  aorta,  usually  the 
branch  known  as  the  anterior  mesenteric 
artery,  where  it  causes  an  aneurism,  and 
thus,  indirectly  at  least,  injures  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  becomes  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  colic.  While  inside  of  that  artery  the 
worm  is  inaccessible  and  can  neither  be  dis- 
lodged nor  destroyed  by  any  treatment  what- 
soever. When  the  worms  are  maturing  they 
pass  off,  probably  through  the  walls  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  anterior  mesenteric  ar- 
tery, the  intestinal  arteries.  Into  the  Intes- 
tines and  then  become  harmless  as  far  as  the 
individual  worms  are  concerned.  But  these 
mature  worms  when  passing  off  with  the 
dung  should  be  destroyed,  one  and  all  of 
them,  as  the  only  way  to  prevent  their  further 
propagation.  It  Is  true  the  worms  themselves 
soon  die.  but  then  the  eggs,  possessing  a  great 
tenacity  of  life,  hatch  in  mud  and  water  to 
free-living  rhabdltides,  and  then,  with  the 
water  for  drinking,  again  find  an  opportunity 


to  enter  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  horse,  from  I 
which  they,  already  provided  with  an  armed  | 
mouth,  work  their  way  into  the  arteries  and  | 
thus  probably  ascending  reach  their  destina- 
tion, usually  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery. 
Hence,  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  worm 
from  finding  an  entrance  into  a  horse  is  to 
never  allow  a  horse  to  drink  any  water  from 
pools  or  ditches,  etc.,  draining  stables,  horse- 
yards,  horse-pastures  and  public  roads.  This 
may  be  difficult,  but  there  is  no  other  way. 
If  one  desires  to  hasten  the  exit  of  the  mature 
worms,  raw  linseed-oil  injected  a  few  times 
into  the  rectum  will  do  it. 

So-called  TYind-galls  H.  S.  H.,  Miller 

School,  Ya.  Wind-galls  are  seldom  removed 
by  external  applications,  and  even  if  removed 
are  very  apt  to  reappear  unless  the  exciting 
causes  are  also  removed,  or  as  to  your  case 
they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  return  if  the  use 
of  your  mare  for  riding  is  continued.  If  the 
galls  are  in  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons, 
a  surgical  operation,  even  if  performed  with 
all  possible  aseptic  precautions  and  by  a  com- 
petent surgeon,  is  not  without  danger,  and 
if  the  gall  has  its  seat  in  the  pastern-joint 
and  consists  in  an  abnormal  accumulation  of 
synovia  and  an  enlargement  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  a  surgical  operation  is  out  of  the 
question.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gall  has 
its  seat  in  the  bursa  of  the  extensors  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
shank-bone  just  above  the  pastern-joint,  it 
can  be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  which, 
if  properly  performed,  is  without  danger.  The 
other  galls  can  often  be  reduced  and  some- 
times be  removed  by  means  of  bandages,  ju- 
diciously applied,  and  gentle  friction  every  j 
time  the  bandage  is  removed  and  also  when 
put  on  again,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  gall 
is  apt  to  return. 

Heaves. — F.  X.  T.  L.,  Montmorency  Falls, 
Can.  The  term  "pursiness"  (English)  La  pousse 
and  soffle  (French)  and  Dampf  or  Daempfig- 
keit  (German)  signify  the  same  condition 
known  as  "heaves"  in  the  United  States,  that 
is,  not  any  specific  or  definite  disease,  but  any 
chronic,  feverless  and  incurable  difficulty  of 
breathing  in  horses,  resulting  from  various 
morbid  changes  produced  and  left  behind  by 
different  morbid  processes.  In  the  United 
States  the  most  frequent  cause  consists  in  the 
feeding  of  dusty  and  musty  hay,  clover  hay 
in  particular,  or,  in  other  words,  of  hay  full 
of  fungus  spores.  A  fully  developed  case  of 
heaves,  as  said  above,  is  incurable.  Still,  as 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  in  all  those  cases 
resulting  from  feeding  dusty  hay,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  vast  majority  of  them  due  to  a 
difficult  expiration,  more  or  less  relief  will  be 
had  and  the  breathing  will  be  made  easier  if 
the  animal  does  not  receive  much  bulky  food 
or  food  not  rapidly  digested,  and  if  the  deficit 
in  nutrient  material  thus  created  is  made  up 
by  feeding  more  grain  and  food  easily  and 
rapidly  digested,  as  this  will  give  more  free- 
dom to  the  diaphragm  and  enable  all  other 
respiratory  muscles,  but  particularly  those 
active  at  the  expiration,  to  perform  their 
functions  with  greater  ease  and  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner.  This  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, because  in  a  horse  affected  with 
(common)  heaves  the  air-vesicles  or  air-cells 
of  the  lungs  have  lost  their  normal  elasticity 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  air  (the  expiration!, 
therefore,  has  to  be  effected  almost  exclusive- 
ly by  the  contraction  of  the  chest.  This  is 
also  the  reason  why  a  horse  affected  with 
heaves  will  breathe  much  easier  when  graz- 
ing than  when  kept  on  dry  and  bulky  food, 
hay,  for  instance.  For  reasons  which  may 
not  require  any  explanation  it  is  advisable 
to  assign  to  a  horse  suffering  from  heaves 
that  place  in  the  stable,  even  if  it  should  be 
the  coldest,  in  which  the  air  is  the  purest. 
As  to  the  arseoious  acid  treatment  yon  speak 
of,  it  will  produce  some  improvement,  but  only 
as  long  as  the  treatment  is  kept  up.  If  the 
treatment  is  discontinued  the  case  will  soon 
be  the  same  as  before  and  even  worse,  be 
cause  then  the  horse  will  soon  show  a  ten- 
dency to  emaciate.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  apply  it,  unless  it  can  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  horse  is  living.  If  it  is 
to  be  used,  a  good  method  will  be  the  follow- 
ing: First,  have  enough  doses  weighed  out 
by  a  druggist  to  last  five  weeks;  namely,  one 
of  six  grains,  two  of  each  seven  grains,  three 
of  each  eight  grains,  four  of  each  nine  grains, 
five  of  each  tc-n  grains,  five  of  each  eleven 
grains,  four  of  each  twelve  grains,  three  of 
each  thirteen  grains,  two  of  each  fourteen 
grains,  and  one  of  fifteen  grains,  then  to  give 
on  the  first  day,  say.  for  convenience,  on  Mon- 
day six  grains,  on  Tuesday  seven  grains,  on 
Wednesday  eight  grains,  on  Thursday  nine 
grains,  on  Friday  teu  grains,  on  Saturday 
eleven  grains  and  on  Sunday  nothing.  On  next 
Monday  the  dose  should  then  be  seven  grains 
and  increase  one  grain  a  day.  so  that  ou  the 
second  Saturday  it  will  be  twelve  grains,  then 
the  third  Monday  it  should  be  eight  grains 
and  third  Saturday  thirteen  grains.  If  thus 
the  dose  is  increased  one  grain  each  week- 
day and  one  grain  each  week,  the  dose  on  the 
fifth  Saturday  will  be  fifteen  grains,  the  high- 
est dose  that  can  be  given  with  safety.  Then 
a  new  supply,  the  same  as  at  the  beginning, 
must  be  secured,  and  the  dose  to  be  given 
the  sixth  week  will  bo  the  same  as  the  first, 
and  so  will  be  those  of  the  eleventh,  the  six- 
teenth, the  twenty-first,  etc.  There  are  very 
good  reasons  for  this  arrangement,  but  to 
explain  them  would  require  more  space  than 
I  have  at  my  disposal,  so  you  will  have  to 
take  my  word  for  it; 


FIRST  PRIZE. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  SHETLAND  POXY  AND 
CART.— ANY  CHILD  CAN  DRIVE 
IT  AND  TAKE  ALL  CARE  OF  IT. 


YOU  CAN  WIN 

This  handsome  turnout,  a  hardy  and  gentle  little 
Shetland  Pony  and  Pony  Cart  (latest  style),  or  its 
price  in  cash,  if  you  Count  the  Spokes  in  the 
wheel  of  the  cart  as  showu  above.  This  seems  like 
a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  Try  it  and  see  if  it  is.  We 
will  give  A  BEAUTIFUL  SHETIASD 
POXY  AND  CART,  or  its  value  in  cash,  to  the 

Serson  sending  in  the  correct  count.  And  in  ad- 
itiontothis  grand  prize  we  will  gi ve : 

SoO  to  the  one  sending  within  1  of  the  correct  count. 

S25     "      "      '«         M  2  

SIO     «'      "      *'         "      3     "         "  " 

ANT>  A  Sl.OO  PRIZE  TO  EVERYBODY 

sending  within  Four  of  the  correct  count.  Should 
two  or  more  persons  tie  for  any  of  the  larger  prizes 
they  will  be  equally  divided.  All  vou  have  to  do  is 
count  the  number  of  spokes  in  the  wheel  nearest 
you  in  the  picture  ( the  onein  which  the  spokes  show 
plainly)  and  send  the  number  to  us  with  your  ad- 
dress plainly  written.  There  is  only  one  condition  to 
the  contest  should  your  answer  justify  us  in  award- 
ing you  a  prize,  you  agree  to  get  two  friends  to 
subscribe  to  our  great  story  and  family  magazine. 
DO  NOT  SEND  US  ANY  MONEY, 
But  enclose  with  your  answer  A  Self- Addr e  ssed . 
Stamped  Envelope  so  that  we  can  notify  you  at 
once  if  you  are  a  winner.  Contest  closes  Aug.  31. 

THE  COLUMBIAN,  g&?sr  Boston,  Mass. 


OUTE    irfCH  BLACK 

WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gaa  and  Water.     Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  couplings 
furnished.   Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 
TWO    OIEIVTS    I*er  Foot. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  merchandise  for 

HOME,  FARM  and  FIELD — from 

S  iieriffs'  and  Receivers'  sales. 

Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,Hardware,Clothingt 
Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes.  Tool?,  Machinery 
<fcc.',  ic,  &c.  «**  HATiF  DE*HJEC3E- 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.wf &§igo.sta 


GEM  IkBaler 


est,  strong- 
est cheapest  A  fastest  Full  XLUC'Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.   Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


SAVE  IT  ALL. 

The  batter  makers"  success  depends  upon  clean  skim- 
ming— getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk,  In  the 
quickest,  cheapest  way.    Our  Improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

doe.  this.  Beats  the  best  creamery  made  and  costs 
less  than  half  as  much,  capacitv  considered.  Takes 
oil  the  cream  out  of  milk  in  two  hoar's  time. 
For  1  to40covrs.  Prio=  |5.  to  til.  Write  for  FHtL 
Cata1o?ne  and  testimonials.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

Aquatic  Separator  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  197,  EUisburg,  N.  Y. 

$5  u>  $30  3000  BICYCLES 

w       ~ w  w       Everyone  a  Bargain. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 

2d  H  and— *ood  &s  »ny  for  serrioe,  $5  to  £12* 
»w*99  Model*  *12-50  to  *30.  Sod* 
\  higher.  We  guira&te*  to  s.Vf  job  money. iArgwt 

1  Tuiety  to  select  from.  Lowest  prices  eeer  quoted. 
J  Every  eustoaemtisSed.  Shipped  subject  to  einnin- 
'  ttioa  tod  appnrrat.  No  money  in  adTanoe.  A  few 
food  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  price  list  ud  partio- 
oiara  address  tbe  old  reliable  cycle  bouse. 
BKOWX-LEWIS  CO.,  (B  >')  293  Wabash  Atc.,  Chicago 


NOTICE. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  ma- 
terial used  in  the  manufacture  of 
our  wbeeb,  the  price  will  be  ad- 
vanced June  1,  when  Price  List 
No.  14  will  be  issued.  Quotations 
are  for  immediate  acceptance  only. 

Wheel  Company,  Te£» 


BINDER  TWINE 

Farmers  Wanted  as  Agfnts. 
AUGUST  POST,  Moulton,  Iowa. 

IS  SMOKING  INJURIOUS  TO  YOU? 

If  so.  send  us  twenty-five  <-ents  In  money  for  a  double 
aluminum  bowl,  non-nicotine  health,  or  a  Dewey  Cannon 
Hall  pipe.  The  last  beiiiEtlie  latest  novelty  on  the  mar- 
ket.   BAKTLETT  NO\  EIjTY  CO.,  OAKLAXK.  Ml>. 

YOU  GET  $10  CASH,  or  $12  to  $20  in  TRADE 

For  placing  20  samples  at  5  cents  each.  Samples  sent 
post-paiil.  No  money  required  in  advance.  Address  with 
Stamp.  Th.  (Urn.  Poklkkhg  to..  Station  It.  nnfclorton.  n.  I. 

DDDII  TUC  Tn\A/ll  BetoorB.wpublleaHoo.ootltleo'BCSI. 
DllUM  Hit  lUYlll  KES8  EriTERPEISE,  or  How  to  Start 
i  F.rtory.  If*  brimful  of  »pnrklln&-  trail.  InV*.  .nd  up.lo.rlnli* 
»u«e.tloiw  Hhout  new  indii.frlr*.  Sent  po*l*palcl  for  S3  tent*. 
Urwlarfrw.  ENTERPRISE  PUB.  CO.,  Bangor.  Maine. 


June  15,  1899 
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A  DEAD-SEA  APPLE 

By  Virna  Woods 

Author  of  "The  Amazons,"  "A  Modern  Magdalene,"  "Jason  Hildreth's  Identity," 
"An  Elusive  Lover,"  etc. 


Chatter  XVIII. 
T  is  strange  how  all  the  little 
incidents  of  that  fateful  day- 
return  to  me.  I  remember 
that  I  had  drawn  a  large 
amount  of  money  from  the 
bank  to  pay  a  •  creditor  who 
was  to  call  for  it  that  after- 
noon. He  did  not  come,  and 
the  money  was  left  in  my  pos- 
session  after  banking  hours. 
Mr.  Babcock  was  out  of  town, 
®i  and  I  was  uncertain  what  to 

?\  do.  whether  to  leave  the  money 

in  the  safe  at  the  store  or 
whether  to  take  it  home  with  me.  At  last  I 
decided  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  take 
it  home. 

"When  I  told  my  wife  about  it  she  fell  into 
a  terrible  rage  and  declared  she  would  not 
sleep  with  the  money  in  the  house.  To  pacify 
her  I  took  it  back  to  the  store  and  locked  it 
up  in  the  safe.  When  I  returned  I  was 
greeted  with  another  volley  of  reproaches. 
Why  had  I  not  sent  a  watchman  to  the  store? 
The  money  would  be  sure  to  be  stolen  that 
night.  And  why  had  I  drawn  it  out  of  the 
bank  in  the  first  plaVe?  Why  couldn't  I  have 
given  the  man  a  check?  I  patiently  explained 
to  her  that  his  train  was  not  due  until  after 
the  bank  had  closed. 'and  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  himself  he  wanted  the  money 
that  night:  but  she  would  not  listen  to  me.  I 
sat  down,  and  picking  up  the  paper,  attempted 
to  read;  but  the  steady  stream  of  words 
blurred  and  confused  the  printed  page.  At 
last,  driven  to  desperation.  I  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  paced  up  and  down  the  garden 
with  clinched  hands.  The  sound  of  the  voice, 
now  directed  against  the  servant,  who  was 
laying  the  table  for  dinner,  came  through 
the  open  window  and  seemed  to  drive  me 
to  the  verge  of  madness.  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  send  a  stone  crashing 
through  the  glass  pane,  that  in  some  way  the 
tension  of  the  nerves  must  be  relaxed.  It 
was  the  nearest  approach  I  had  ever  had  to 
the  unreasoning  anger  of  my  dreams. 

"All  the  evening  my  wife  talked  about  the 
money:  and  when  at  last  I  fell  asleep,  it  was 
to  the  sound  of  her  complaining. 

"It  must  have  been  about  midnight  that  the 
dream  came  to  me,  again.  It  was  more  terri- 
ble and  intensely  real  than  ever  before.  The 
words  of  my  wife  lashed  me  to  fury  like 
winds  beating  the  sea.  It  was  not  so  much 
anger  of  the  mind  as  excitement  of  the  nerves 
—such  excitement  as  demands  violent  action 
for  relief,  and  gives  rise  to  the  irresistible 
impulses  of  the  insane.  At  last,  beside  my- 
self. I  sprang  upon  her  and  struck  her.  With 
a  cry  she  fell  to  the  floor  and  lay  there  mo- 
tionless. In  my  terror  I  seemed  to  see  that 
she  was  dead.  I  awoke  with  a  shudder.  I 
was  sitting  up  in  bed  and  trembling  violently. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  that  it  was  only  a 
dream,  but  with  the  horror  of  it  still  upon 
me,  I  put  out  my  hand  to  assure  myself  that 
she  was  lying  in  her  accustomed  place.  She 
was  not  there.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  a  cold 
terror  creeping  over  me,  and  hastily  struck  a 
light.  She  was  lying  on  the  floor  beside  the 
bed,  her  face  pallid  and  ghastly.  I  leaned 
over  her  and  listened  for  her  breathing;  it 
had  stopped  in  her  breast.  I  put  my  hand 
over  her  heart.  Its  beating  was  still.  Trem- 
bling I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  tried  to  kiss 
her  awake.  I  called  to  her,  and  in  my  terror 
shook  her  violently.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
avail.  Then  the  terrible  truth  came  to  me.  I 
had  murdered  her  in  my  sleep. 

"How  I  got  out  of  the  house  I  never  knew; 
but  I  found  myself  in  the  cool  air  outside, 
walking  rapidly  toward  the  depot.  There 
was  no  thought  of  arrest,  no  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences in  my  mind.  My  only  wish  was  to 
get  away,  away  from  the  horrible  fascination 
of  the  ghastly  face  and  the  awful  stillness  of 
the  room. 

"Even  in  my  confusion,  in  some  automatic 
way,  I  had  prepared  for  the  needs  of  the 
Immediate  future,  for  I  had  brought  with  me 
the  little  money  there  was  in  the  house  and 
had  packed  a  change  of  clothes  in  my  valise. 
I  did  not  buy  a  ticket  at  the  depot,  but 
boarded  a  train  and  paid  my  fare  to  Chi- 
cago. From  there  I  went  on  to  Kansas  City, 
where  I  alighted  a  stranger  under  a  new 
name. 

"It  is  needless  to  go  over  the  story  of  my 
wanderings.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  again 
and  again  I  was  driven  from  my  new  abode 
by  a  glimpse  on  the  street  of  a  face  that 
was  familiar  to  me,  or  a  figure  in  which  I 
traced  a  fancied  resemblance  to  some  old 
acquaintance.  In  this  way  I  went  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Denver,  from  Denver  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  to  Aus- 
tralia, changing  my  name  always  with  my 
place  of  residence. 

"So  I  fled  from  my  past,  but  it  followed  me, 
haunting  me  with  a  terrified  cry  and  the 
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gleam  of  a  pallid  face  in  the  darkness. 
I  acquired  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  a 
in  the  room,  that  I  might  cheat  the  dreaded 
apparition  of  its  opportunity:  and  never  to 
this  day  have  I  dared  to  look  at  the  printed 
page  of  a  newspaper,  lest  terrible  headlines 
should  stare  out  at  me  and  the  dreadful  de- 
tails of  discovery  and  inquest  and  burial  be 
forced  upon  my  attention.  But  I  could  not 
rid  myself  of  the  dream  that  came  again  and 
again,  always  culminating  in  the  awful  trag- 
edy of  that  night.  Often  have  I  waked,  thrill- 
ing with  the  horror  of  my  first  discovery  of 
the  unconscious  deed.  It  is  a  living  punish- 
ment that  is  more  bitter  than  death. 

"So  the  years  passed.  Poor,  friendless  and 
afraid  of  my  past,  I  worked  as  a  common 
laborer  on  an  Australian  sheep-ranch,  saving 
with  miserly  care  a  little  hoard  for  some  un- 
defined purpose  that  shaped  itself  later  in 
my  mind.  I  had  a  few  books  over  which  I 
occupied  my  evenings,  gaining  among  my 
fellow-workmen  the  reputation  of  taciturnity 


ing  glance  of  sympathy  and  felt  the  warm 
hand-pressure  of  a  friend,  and  my  soul 
reached  out  in  its  loneliness  for  contact  with 
other  lives. 

"So  I  went  to  Los  Angeles,  and  was  success- 
ful beyond  my  dreams.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  I  had  risen  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  the 
power  it  brings.  But  the  black  shadow  never 
left  me  and  my  fear  of  discovery  increased. 
Often  when  walking  along  the  crowded  street 
and  watching  the  faces  of  the  passers  with 
the  continuous  dread  of  recognition  I  remem- 
bered with  envy  the  humble  Australian  sheep- 
herder  whom  no  one  would  trouble  himself 
to  identify  or  disturb.  I  had  never  been  able 
to  overcome  my  horror  of  newspapers,  al- 
though after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time  there 
was  little  danger  of  seeing  any  mention  of 
the.  tragedy  that  had  darkened  my  life.  I 
knew,  however,  that  my  new  name  of  Edward 
Raymond  was  becoming  familiar  in  the  local 
press,  and  as  I  necessarily  broadened  the  cir- 
cle of  my  business  acquaintance  it  became 
more  and  more  apparent  to  me  that  my  grow- 
ing prominence  made  the  event  of  my  expo- 
sure an  imminent  possibility.  Consequently 
I  arranged  my  affairs  in  such  a  shape  that  I 
might  leave  at  any  time  without  sacrificing 
my  business  interests  and  without  financial 
embarrassment.  As  rapidly  as  possible  I 
made  investments  elsewhere,  some  In  the 
name  by  which  I  was  known  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  others  under  a  different  alias.  I  also 
started  bank-accounts  in  two  or  three  differ- 
ent cities,  one  of  these  being  San  Francisco, 
tinder  the  name  of  Theodore  Bland. 


They  stood  before  the  picture  of  "Love's  Dream" 


and  a  feeling  of  superiority  that  I  did  not 
entertain.  Often,  indeed,  I  have  watched 
their  uncouth  forms  moving  about  their  hum- 
ble tasks,  and  have  envied  them  the  blessed 
innocence  they  did  not  prize. 

"At  last  I  chanced  to  see  in  a  California 
paper  that  had  strayed  into  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  men  glowing  accounts  of  the 
great  boom  in  Los  Angeles.  The  thought 
stirred  me  to  strange  new  hopes  and  purposes. 
Was  it  necessary,  was  it  right,  that  for  an 
involuntary  crime  I  should  rust  out  my  life 
with  labor  of  my  own  hands?  If  there  was 
indeed  a  God  that  judged  me  for  my  deed^, 
would  it  not  add  yet  more  to  my  burden  of 
guilt?  Then,  looked  at  from  a  purely  human 
point  of  view,  was  it  not  the  act  of  a  coward 
to  give  up  the  struggle  for  a  worthier  life? 
Would  I  not  be  more  at  peace  if  I  returned 
and  faced  the  danger  of  discovery,  in  living 
out  the  broader,  truer  life  for  which  my 
soul  longed? 

"I  counted  over  my  little  hoard.  It  would 
take  me  to  California  and  leave  a  little,  a 
very  little,  for  investment.  But  I  would  have 
my  chance:  I  would  no  longer  starve  my  soul 
and  wear  out  my  brain  in  the  monotonous 
round  of  tasks  that  had  circumscribed  my 
days.  Already  I  longed  unutterably  for  the 
stir  of  life  and  the  blessed  noise  of  cities, 
for  the  mental  stimulus  and  the  emotional 
vigor  that  come  only  in  the  great  centers  of 
human  life.  In  imagination  I  saw  the  flash- 


"It  was  not  long  before  I  realized  the  pru- 
dence of  these  measures.  I  wanted  to  consult 
my  agent  in  Los  Angeles  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  some  property.  I  started  to  his  office 
and  met  him  on  the  street.  He  turned  back 
with  me,  saying  that  a  gentleman  was  then 
waiting  for  me  in  the  office.  When  we 
reached  the  door  I  looked  in  and  saw  a  man 
standing  by  the  window.  He  turned,  and  I 
recognized  Mr.  Babcock.  With  some  hasty 
excuse,  I  do  not  remember  wfiat,  I  turned 
away  and  went  back  to  my  hotel.  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Babcock  was  near-sighted,  and  hoped 
that  he  had  failed  to  recognize  me;  but 
whether  the  rencounter  was  accidental  or  de- 
signed I  could  not  determine.  At  any  rate,  I 
know  that  if  we  both  remained  in  the  city 
my  exposure  would  be  the  matter  of  only 
a  few  days.  That  night  I  took  the  train 
north. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  the  agony  of  that  long 
ride  over  the  desert,  the  bitterness  of  realiz- 
ing anew  that  I  must  be  a  wanderer  and  an 
outcast.  I  fell  asleep  and  the  dream  visited 
me,  and  I  woke  with  the  horror  of  it  fresh 
upon  me.  Again  I  lived  over  the  past  when  I 
was  hunted  from  city  to  city,  and  I  shuddered 
with  the  dread  of  repeating  that  terrible  ex- 
perience. The  possibility  of  living  my  own 
life  worthily  in  spite  of  the  past  vanished 
like  a  dream.  I  must  face  a  future  of  forced 
vicissitude  and  constant  danger.  Once,  in- 
deed, I  thought  of  giving  myself  up  when  I 


arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and  so  ending  the 
uncertainty  and  dread;  but  I  knew  I  could 
never  make  my  story  believed,  and  the 
thought  of  a  shameful  death  and  contumely 
beyond  my  desert  withheld  me. 

"Whether,  indeed,  my  enemy  had  recognized 
me  in  Los  Angeles,  and  had  subsequently  got- 
ten on  my  track,  or  whether  accident  had 
thrown  him  again  across  my  path.  I  do  not 
know;  but  one  day  I  saw  him  on  the  street 
in  San  Francisco. 

"Without  waiting  to  return  to  my  hotel,  I 
took  a  ear  to  the  pier  and  just  caught  the 
boat  that  connected  with  a  train.  It  was  then 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  some  quiet 
little  town  might  be  the  safest  refuge,  and  in 
looking  over  the  map  of  California  I  chanced 
upon  the  name  of  Lupine  Springs.  That  night 
I  came  here  and  saw  you  sitting  on  the  ve- 
randa with  Babens  in  your  arms. 

"The  rest  you  know;  all  but  the  futile  strug- 
gle to  crush  out  my  love  or  to  bury  it  in  si- 
lence: all  but  the  agony  and  despair  of  the 
nights  when  the  dream  returned  and  I  felt 
myself  anew  a  murderer.  God  knows  I  would 
never  have  dared  to  sully  your  pure  soul  by 
joining  it  with  mine  had  not  the  doctor 
warned  mc  it  was  the  only  way  to  save  your 
life.  Hew  could  I  add  the  burden  of  another 
death  to  my  guilt?  How  could  I  dare  to  let 
you  suffer  for  my  crime? 

"Darling.  I  love  you,  I  love  you:  but  the 
weight  of  silence  oppresses  me,  and  sometimes 
I  wish  that  I  might  tell  you  all,  even  should 
you  send  me  away  from  you  forever.  Some- 
times I  madly  dream  that  yon  might  pity 
and  forgive  me.  and  love  me  in  spite  of  every- 
thing: but  I  can  never  tell  you.  for  the  dread 
that  should  I  do  so  the  next  moment  I 
would  see  you  lying  dead  at  my  feet.  But 
should  they  come  to  take  me,  then  I  will 
give  this  into  your  hands,  that  you  may  know 
my  soul  at  least  is  innocent. 

"My  long  struggles  and  uncertainties  are 
over;  there  is  but  one  way.  and  my  feet  have 
found  the  path.  I  must  make  of  my  broken 
life  the  best  that  it  is  capable  of  being;  I 
must  make  your  life  as  full  and  happy  and 
free  from  care  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do. 
So  I  hope  in  time  to  find  peace  and  to  be 
worthy  of  the  great  love  you  have  given'  me. 

"It  seems  eons  of  world-histories  since  I 
wrote  those  last  words,  and  yet  it  was  only 
last  night,  last  night  when  I  thought  that 
to-day  you  would  be  my  bride.  My  heart  is 
in  a  tumult  and  my  brain  is  on  fire.  I  can- 
not tell  you  the  bitter  agony  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  are  lost  to  me  forever:  nor  can 
I  tell  you  the  sense  of  unutterable  joy  at 
thought  of  my  innocence.  It  is  as  though 
fetters  had  been  struck  from  my  body  and 
wings  had  been  given  to  my  soul.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  years  has  melted  away  and  I  feel 
the  glory  of  the  morning  on  the  hills.  But 
you,  my  poor  little  white  dove,  again  you 
must  suffer,  and  through  me.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear: 
and  if  you  should  die  now  I  feel  that  the 
intolerable  burden  would  return  to  my  heart. 

"But  there  is  much  to  be  done  and  my 
words  must  be  brief.  To-day  I  must  leave 
you— to-day,  when  I  had  hoped  to  call  you 
my  bride.  Before  I  go  I  want  to  explain  the 
strange  circumstances  that  led  to  my  fat- 
uous error,  and  leave  the  manuscript  with 
you  that  you  may  understand  all  that  I  have 
withheld  from  you  so  long.  It  is  right  that 
you  should  know  the  hidden  motives  of  ac- 
tions that  must  many  times  have  seemed 
strange  to  you:  and  telling  it  will  relieve  the 
burden  of  my  soul  and  will  enable  me  to 
keep  in  silence  the  mistaken  thought  that 
has  darkened  my  life;  to  keep  it  even  from 
my  wife,  whom  it  would  only  terrify  and 
grieve.  She  has  told  me  everything  and  be- 
lieves now  it  was  temporary  insanity  caused 
by  the  horror  of  that  night  that  drove  me 
fr6m  her,  and  the  belief  that  she  was  dead 
that  kept  me  away  from  her  for  so  many 
years. 

"Sou  remember  that  I  had  carried  home 
from  the  store  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  that 
owing  to  my  wife's  anxiety  about  it  I  had 
taken  it  back  and  locked  it  in  the  safe.  I  had 
been  watched  and  followed  home,  but  in 
some  way  the  thief  had  not  discovered  the 
fact  that  the  money  had  subsequently  been 
returned  to  the  store.  That  night  he  broke 
into  the  house  and  entered  our  room.  As  he 
did  so,  my  wife,  roused  suddenly  from  sleep, 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  confronted  him,  just 
as  the  moonlight  from  the  window  shone  full 
upon  his  face.  He  struck  her  on  the  head 
and  she  fell  back  with  a  loud  cry.  In  that 
flash  of  time  my  dream  must  have  been 
superinduced  by  the  noise  of  her  fall  and  her 
scream,  as  is  well  known  that  dreams  ap- 
parently of  great  length  may  occupy  but  a 
moment.  I  awoke  with  the  horror  of  my  dis- 
torted vision  upon  me,  and  found  my  wife, 
who.  more  from  fright  than  the  blow,  had 
sunken  into  a  deep  faint  from  which  she 
did  not  recover  for  hours,  and  seemed  to  me 
to  be  dead.  In  the  meantime  the  burglar  had 
escaped,  and  I  was  convicted  in  my  own  eyes 
by  circumstantial  evidence.  I  fled  in  horror 
of  my  fancied  crime:  the  rest  of  my  life  you 
know. 

"In  the  morning  the  burglar  was  discovered 
in  the  garden,  where  he  had  fallen  in  his 
hurry  and  broken  his  leg,  and  he  was  later 
identified  by  my  wife  as  her  assailant. 

"My  mysterious  disappearance  would  doubt- 
less have  been  attributed  to  foul  play  at  the 
hands  of  the  burglar  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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fact  that  I  had  been  seen  and  recognized  on 
the  train  I  took  for  the  'West  on  the  night  of 
the  attempted  robbery.  For  manj-  months 
my  wife  and  father-in-law.  ignorant  of  any 
motive  for  my  flight,  made  ineffectual  efforts 
to  trace  my  whereabouts.  Gradually  they  came 
to  think  that  I  had  wilfully  deserted  her.  and 
she  blamed  herself  for  having  driven  me 
away  with  her  sharp  speech. 

"Xot  long  after  my  disappearance  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock  died  and  Ella  returned  to  live  with  her 
father.  The  stepsister  had  already  married 
and  moved  away. 

"Nothing  was  heard  of  me  until  after  I 
went  to  Los  Angeles,  when  my  father-in-law 
chanced  to  notice  some  newspaper  paragraphs 
about  me.  and  fancied  there  was  a  suggestion 
of  Leland  Clifford  in  the  description  of  Ed- 
ward Raymond  and  the  brief  mention  of  his 
past  life.  Mr.  Babcock"s  business 'had  gone 
badly  since  I  came  away,  and  partly  to  make 
investments  himself  in  Los  Angeles  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  his  prosperity,  and  partly 
to  track  me  and  force  me  to  share  my  wealth 
with  my  wife,  he  determined  to  follow  me. 
Ella  gave  an  eager  assent,  with  the  hope  that 
she  might  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween us. 

"Mr.  Babcock  did  not  recognize  me  in  tlje 
real-estate  office  in  Los  Angeles,  but  his  sus- 
picions of  my  personality  were  confirmed  by 
my  sudden  disappearance:  and  after  sonv? 
delay  he  succeeded  in  tracing  me  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. By  coming  to  Lupine  Springs  I  eluded 
him.  and  he  did  not  see  me  until  the  day  of 
my  return  from  the  city  on-  account  of  your 
illness,  when  he  attempted  to  board  my  train 
and  was  thrown  back  on  the  mole,  receiving 
an  injury  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

"He  found  out  my  place  of  retreat  at  last 
through  a  chance  remark  of  your  doctor  to 
his  own  phvsician.  The  young  man  who  came 
up  from  the  city  last  night  was  sent  here 
by  him  to  identify  me,  which  he  was  able 
to  do  from  a  photograph  my  wife  had  carried 
in  her  watch.  He  immediately  telegraphed  to 
them  that  we  were  to  be  married  to-day.  Mr. 
Babcock  was  dying,  but  Ella  took  the  night 
train  for  Sacramento,  arriving  here  this 
morning.  The  rest  you  know;  my  confession 
is  finished. 

"It  is  all  over.  The  Dead-sea  apple  has 
drifted  to  my  feet  and  I  must  eat  the  bitter 
fruit.  That  vou  must  share  it  with  me  is  the 
heaviest  part  of  all  my  punishment.  A  thou- 
sand thoughts  beat  in  my  heart  and  brain; 
a  thousand  prayers  for  forgiveness  and  for 
your  safety  and  peace. 

"There  is  one  word  I  would  leave  with  you: 
that  you  seek  a  broader  life  and  devote  your- 
self to  your  art.  I  have  never  told  you  the 
marks  of  genius  I  hare  seen  in  your  work, 
for  I  thought  to  take  you  where  you  might 
study  and  to  help  you  by  my  encouragement 
and  appreciation  to  realize  to  the  full  the  fine 
possibilites  of  your  nature.  The  dream  is 
over,  and  I  must  leave  you  alone  where  the 
way  will  be  long  and  the  path  rough  to  your 
feet.  God  bless  you,  dear,  and  guard  you. 
My  heart  breaks  with  the  word  farewell." 


Chapter  XIX. 
Here  the  manuscript  ended.  Vera  rose  from 
the  window  and  laid  the  book  away.  After 
awhile  she  would  burn  it,  not  now.  She  drew 
out  a  picture  her  lover  had  had  taken  for  her 
in  Minerville,  and  looked  at  it  long,  with 
passionate  tenderness.  Then  she  pressed  it 
to  her  lips  with  incoherent  words  of  pity  and 
love. 

She  sat  down  again  by  the  window.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  She 
knew  that  after  awhile  she  would  take  up 
her  art  as  he  had  told  her  to  do:  but  just  now 
it  did  not  matter  that  she  sat  listless  by  the 
window  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap. 
She  was  hardly  conscious  of  her  pain.  ,One 
thought  possessed  her  heart  and  tortured  her 
brain. 

"How  he  must  have  suffered,"  she  said, 
softly. 

The  street  below  had  resumed  its  usual 
quiet  and  the  station  was  deserted.  Now  and 
then  she  could  hear  the  scraping  of  chairs 
on  the  veranda  below,  where  the  men  were 
sitting  tilted  back  against  the  house,  smoking 
and  talking.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  came 
from  the  blacksmith-shop  across  the  street; 
and  now  and  then  a  bird-trill  floated  out  from 
under  the  eaves. 

Twilight  came  softly  over  the  hills  and 
filled  the  room  with  shadows.  A  lamp  shone 
out  at  the  station  and  lights  began  to  twinkle 
in  the  row  of  houses  beyond.  A  patter  of 
little  feet  stopped  outside  her  window  and 
a  baby  voice  called  her  name. 

She  roused  herself,  and  leaning  out  of  the 
window  drew  Babens  in  from  the  veranda 
and  set  her  in  her  lap.  The  child  clasped  her 
tiny  arms  about  the  girl's  neck  and  laid  her 
little  face  against  the  cold  cheek. 

"Aunt  Veva  loves  Babens,"  she  asserted, 
with  the  confidence  of  babyhood. 

There  was  no  response  and  the  little  lip 
quivered. 

"Babens  loves  Aunt  Veva,"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  the  girl's  face. 

Veva  clasped  her  close  to  her  heart,  the 
smM<  n  tears  falling  on  the  child's  bright  hair. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  a  little  group  stood 
about  an  open  grave  at  the  foot  of  Lone 
Mountain.  Far  away  the  sun  shone  on  the 
silver  sea,  and  on  the  summit  above  them 
the  white  cross  stretched  out  Its  arms  against 


the  sky.  Behind  it  San  Francisco  was  hidden: 
about  them  rose  the  white  shafts  of  the  city 
of  the  dead. 

Leland  Clifford  shivered  as  his  wife  clung 
to  him,  her  slight  frame  shaken  with  sobs. 
But  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  drew  her 
gently  away  as  the  last  words  were  said  and 
the  clods  fell  heavily  on  the  coffin. 

As  the  little  procession  wound  its  way  back 
to  the  gates,  and  the  scent  of  the  salt  air 
came  through  the  window  of  their  carriage 
with  an  exhilarating  suggestion  of  life,  she 
lifted  her  head  from  his  shoulder  and  turned 
her  face  to  him. 

"I  cannot  be  unhappy  long,"  she  said,  "now 
that  I  have  you  again." 

"I  will  try  to  make  you  happy,"  he  an- 
swered, as  he  drew  her  close  in  his  arms. 


Chapter  XX. 

Five  years  of  quiet  monotony  and  evenly 
balanced  existence  had  passed  over  Lupine 
Springs.  The  houses  were  the  same,  save  that 
the  paint  had  worn  off  in  places,  and  the  long 
freight-sheds  had  taken  on  a  deeper  stain  of 
the  weather.  The  people,  grown  a  little  old- 
er, were  the  same,  save  that  there  had  been 
three  or  four  births  and  the  bar-tender  had 
died  in  the  upper  hotel.  Except,  indeed,  that 
Veva  Gladding  had  gone  away.  But  that  had 
happened  soon  after  the  interrupted  wedding, 
and  had  already  become  a  part  of  history  in 
the  quiet  chronicles  of  the  place.  There  had. 
however,  been  a  few  events  of  special  inter- 
est. A  son  of  Mr.  Adams  and  a  daughter  of 
Dick  Fellows  had  married:  the  school-house 
had  been  repaired,  and  Mrs.  Cartwright  had 
brought  a  moquette  carpet  and  tapestry  por- 
tieres from  Sacramento.  But  in  all  its  essen- 
tial features  the  village  was  the  same. 
'  At  the  old  hotel  near  the  station  a  sharp- 
featured,  precocious  boy  had  grown  to  the 
awkward  age  of  youth:  and  a  cherubic  baby 
had  developed  into  a  fairy-like  little  maid 
who  went  to  school  and  insisted  upon  being 
called  Genevieve.  A  plump  and  comely  wom- 
an, with  a  more  matronly  look  than  of  yore, 
passed  to  and  fro  in  the  house;  and  a  bent 
old  man,  whose  feet  began  to  lag  and  whose 
hands  to  tremble,  swung  the  anvil  in  the  shop 
or  sat  on  the  veranda  in  the  long  summer 
afternoons,  tilted  back  in  his  chair  and  mu- 
singly watching  the  %moke  curl  upward  from 
his  pipe. 

The  years  were  counted  not  by  their  events, 
but  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  Xow  the 
snows  melted  from  the  slopes  and  the  lupines 
and  lilies  blossomed  in  the  grass.  Xow  the 
rains  ceased  and  the  hillsides  softened  to  a 
golden  brown  in  the  sun,  and  a  languorous 
haze  obscured  the  purple  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains. Xow  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill- 
sides it  was  the  fruitage-time  of  the  vine- 
yards, and  every  day  the  freight-train  pulled 
out,  its  many  cars  loaded  with  luscious  bur- 
dens of  Muscat  and  Tokay.  Xow  the  winds 
and  the  rains  swept  over  the  hills  and  tore 
away  the  glamourous  mists,  and  the  serrated 
line  of  mountains  against  the  sky  was  dotted 
with  peaks  of  snow. 

So  the  years  had  passed  for  five  winters  and 
summers;  and  then  there  came  a  change. 
The  glory  of  the  town  had  been  taken  away 
and  many  of  the  cottages  were  but  empty  nests 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  For  Lupine  Springs 
had  been  reduced  to  a  way-station,  and  the 
line  of  railroad  carried  now  over  and  now 
through  the  hills  to  Minerville  and  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Sierras.  Cartwright  and  Fellows 
and  Coleman  with  their  families  had  followed 
their  offices  to  the  larger  town,  and  conduc- 
tors and  trainmeu  no  longer  made  their  head- 
quarters at  the  deserted-looking  hotels.  The 
yellow  stage-coach,  too,  had  begun  its  career 
anew  in  a  circuitous  route  up  the  mountains. 
The  daily  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  ter- 
minus, so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  villagers, 
had  degenerated  Into  the  momentary  excite- 
ment of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
train  that  went  puffing  and  screaming  around 
the  curve  to  the  country  metropolis. 

It  was  upon  one  of  such  somnolent  days 
that  a  spasmodic  thrill  of  life  passed  through 
the  village  at  the  arrival  of  a  passenger  on 
the  evening  train.  Young  Adams,  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  diminuted  cloak  of  Caftwright 
had  fallen,  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  sense 
of  having  seen  the  face  before.  The  conduc- 
tor, passing  hini  with  a  wink,  nodded  caieless- 
ly  after  the  figure  that  was  already  crossing 
the  street  at  the  hotel. 

"Guess  he^ll  find  the  cage  empty  this  time!" 
he  said.  "All  aboard  for  Minerville!"  And 
he  swung  lightly  on  the  steps  of  the  last 
car  as  It  swept  out  of  the  station. 

If  the  old  corps  of  employees  at  the  station 
had  not  been  superseded  by  a  set  of  young 
fellows,  the  most  of  whom  were  school  boys 
five  years  before:  or  if  Mrs.  Leonard,  the 
postmaster's  wife,  had  not  been  confined  to 
her  bed  with  rheumatism,  It  is  not  probable 
that  so  important  a  personage  in  the  annals 
of  the  town  would  have  remained  over  night 
in  the  place  and  have  gone  quietly  away  on 
the  morning  train  without  having  left  an  ex- 
planation of  his  visit.  But  that  such  was  the 
case  and  the  excitement  of  the  event  was 
chiefly  post  factum  was  an  evidence  of  the 
hopeless  degeneracy  of  the  town. 

It  was  the  postmaster  who  had  recognized 
the  visitor  ns  he  got  on  the  morning  train 
and  had  spread  the  news  through  the  village: 
and  half  an  hour  later,  the  postmaster's  wife, 
with  much  trouble  and  pain,  had  risen  from 
her  bed  and  dressed  and  hobbled  down  to  the 


hotel  on  her  crutches.  Mrs.  Parker,  indeed, 
received  several  callers  that  morning,  but  to 
all  of  their  questions  she  gave  evasive  and 
unsatisfactory  replies.  Meantime  the  train 
sped  back  to  the  valley,  leaving  the  town  be- 
hind it  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills. 

In  a  modest  little  studio  on  a  quiet  street 
in  San  Francisco,  Genevieve  Gladding  sat  at 
her  easel  at  the  close  of  a  windy,  foggy  day, 
trying  to  get  the  best  light  to  finish  a  picture 
she  was  painting.  But  for  a  moment  the 
twilight  had  made  her  eyes  dreamy  with  ret- 
rospect and  the  brush  lay  idle  in  her  hand. 

The  five  years  that  lay  behind  her  had  been 
years  of  fluctuating  hopes  and  continuous  toil; 
but  her  health,  whether  from  the  change  of 
climate  or  the  peace  that  comes  after  great 
sorrow,  had  steadily  improved.  At  length 
the  attacks  of  heart  trouble  had  entirely 
ceased:  and  she  felt  that  in  her  restored 
strength  one  of  the  means  of  success  had  been 
granted  to  her. 

Almost  from  the  first  she  had  been  self- 
supporting,  having  obtained  pupils  and  pat- 
ronage through  the1  influence  of  her  teacher, 
with  whom  she  was  a  favorite.  She  had 
gained,  indeed,  little  local  renown  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  two  sfnall  pictures  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Pavilion  during  the  last  annual  fair; 
both  of  which  she  had  soon  afterward  sold. 
But  the  daily  struggle  for  bread  went  on: 
and  she  felt  it  hard  to  hold  fast  to  her  ideals 
and  her  hopes  in  the  midst  of  the  routine  of 
teaching  and  the  filling  of  orders  for  work. 
She  had  learned,  indeed,  that  people  cared 
less  for  carefully  colored  paintings  of  class- 
ical subjects  or  exquisite  water-colors  of 
scenes  on  the  coast  around  the  bay  than  for 
black  and  white  portraits  of  themselves.  She 
had  found  one  of  the  most  remunerative 
branches  of  her  work  that  of  enlarging  pho- 
tographs; and  no  one  cared  that  she  found 
no  time  to  work  out  the  masterpieces  of  which 
she  dreamed.  Xow  her  heart  cried  out  for 
sympathy  and  help,  and  she  thought  with 
a  desolating  loneliness  of  the  romance  that 
had  gone  out  in  darkness  at  Lupine  Springs. 
She  had  tried  to  broaden  her  life  and  make 
it  worthy  of  the  love  she  had  lost;  but  she 
feared  that  her  illusions  were  slipping  one 
by  one  from  her  hands.  She  was  not  with- 
out friends;  but  they  were  only  pleasant  com- 
panions absorbed  in  their  own  interests;  and 
even  when  she  made  her  annual  visit  to  Lu- 
pine Snrings  she  saw  with  a  jealous  pang 
that  Phil  and  little  Genevieve  had  to  some 
extent  supplanted  her  in  Mrs.  Parker's 
thoughts.  It  was  not  that  her  sister  no  long- 
er loved  her,  but  she  seemed  to  have  passed 
morfe  and  more  out  of  her  life,  and  the  chil- 
dren, with  their  increasing  needs,  had  filled 
up  the  measure  of  solicitude  that  had  once 
been  for  her. 

As  she  thought  of  these  things,  a  rush  of 
tears  blinded  her  eyes  and  she  longed  even 
for  one  moment  to  lean  again  on  the  strong 
arm  and  the  sympathetic  heart  of  her  lover. 
•Since  the  day  he  had  left  her  at  Lupine 
Springs  she  had  heard  no  word  of  him,  but 
the  marriage  vows  she  had  spoken,  empty 
though  the  ceremony  had  been,  seemed  to  bind 
her  to  him  with  a  mystic  tie  that  was  strong- 
er than  absence  and  the  lapse  of  years.  Once 
he  had  called  her  wife;  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  hear  the  word  from  no  other  lips  than 
his.  In  vain  she  had  striven  to  forget  him; 
in  vain  she  had  told  herself  it  was  wrong 
for  her  to  think  of  him.  She  could  not  cast 
the  love  out  of  her  heart;  she  could  only 
bury  it  and  strive  to  fill  her  empty  life  with 
work.  She  thought  sometimes  in  the  early 
days  of  her  passionate  grieving  that  her  frail 
heart  would  indeed  have  broken  had  it  not 
been  for  her  art.  She  remembered,  too,  the 
promise  she  had  made  her  lover  that  she 
would  not  die.  Some  time,  perhaps,  in  the 
calm  of  after-years  he  would  hear  of  her 
success,  her  fame,  and  be  glad.  So  she  lived 
through  the  bitterness  of  the  first  sorrow, 
whose  intensity  had  softened  slowly  to  a 
dreary  sense  of  loneliness.  But  the  lapse  of 
five  years  had  not  obliterated  from  her  mind 
one  of  the  magic  scenes  made  beautiful  by 
glamour  of  mountain  mists  and  dreams  of 
love.  Xow.  as  she  sat  musing  before  her 
easel,  she  thought  of  a  story  that  she  had 
somewhere  read,  of  a  poet  who  succeeded  be- 
cause he  had  dipped  his  pen  in  his  own  heart's 
blood:  and  she  wondered  if  the  same  spell  of 
magic  would  touch  the  brush  she  held  idly  In 
her  hand.  She  looked  quest loningly  at  the 
picture,  which  bad  been  the  love-work  of  her 
leisure  hours. 

The  canvas  represented  a  succession  of  pine- 
clad  hills,  a  house  with  a  long  veranda  nest- 
ling against  the  foot  of  their  slope.  The 
moonlight  lay  soft  on  the  trees  and  whitened 
the  house-roofs  that  glimmered  from  the  foli- 
age. It  outlined  two  figures  that  stood  on 
the  veranda,  and  illumined  the  faces  that 
Were  turned  to  each  other;  the  man's  in  full 
view,  the  woman's  hidden  save  for  the  out- 
line of  the  cheek.  On  the  road  before  them 
the  silver  light  lay  latticed  with  the  shadows 
of  the  leaves.  Far  away  across  the  hills  a 
snowy  summit  lifted  its  head  above  the  blue 
range  of  mountains;  and  against  the  sky  on 
the  horizon  was  traced  a  fern-like  etching  of 
firs.  The  name  of  the  picture  was  "Love's 
Dream." 

The  artist  rose  and  stepped  back  from  the 
canvas  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  effect.  As 
her  eyes  glanced  over  the  softly  shadowed 
hills,  and  rested  on  the  figures  In  the  fore- 
ground, they  filled  suddenly  with  tears  and  a 


WHOLESOME  ADVICE 

For  People  Whose  Stomachs  are  Weak 
and  Digestion  Poor 

Dr.  Harlandson,  whose  opinion  in  diseases  is 
worthy  of  attention,  says  when  a  man  or  woman 
comes  to  me  complaining^of  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  sour  stomach,  belching,  sour  watery 
risings,  headaches,  sleeplessness,  lack  of  ambition 
and  a  general  run  down  nervous  condition  I  ad- 
vise them  to  take  after  each  meal  one  or  two  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  allowing  the  tablet 
to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  and  thus  mingle  with 
the  food  eaten.  The  result  is  that  the  food  is 
speedily  digested  before  it  has  time  to  sour  and 
ferment.  These  tablets  will  digest  food  anyway, 
whether  the  stomach  wants  to  or  not,  because 
they  contain  harmless  digestive  principles,  veg- 
etable essences,  pepsin  and  Golden  Seal  which 
supply  just  what  the  weak  stomach  lacks. 

I  have  advised  the  tablets  with  gTeat  success, 
both  in  curing  indigestion  and  to  build  up  the 
tissues,  Increase  flesh  in  thin  nervous  patients, 
whose  real  trouble  was  dyspepsia  and  as  soon  as 
the  stomach  was  put  to  rights  they  did  not  know 
what  sickness  was. 

A  fifty  cent  package  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store,  and  as 
they  are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  they  can 
be  used  as  often  as  desired  with  full  assurance 
that  they  contain  nothing  harmful  in  the  slightest 
degree ;  on  the  contrary,  anyone  whose  stomach 
is  at  all  deranged  will  find  great  benefit  from  the 
use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  They  will 
cure  any  form  of  stomach  weakness  or  disease 
except  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Full  size  package 
at  druggists  50  cents.  Send  to  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
Marshall,  Mich.,  for  little  book  on  stomach 
troubles,  mailed  free. 
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EASY  WAY  TO  HAVE  GOOD  CLOTHES 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY 


Home   Dyeing  a    Pleasure  with 
Diamond  Dyes 

There's  no  easier  way  to  save  expense  than 
to  dye  over  your  dresses,  wraps,  ribbons, 
etc.,  with  Diamond  Dyes.  A  package  costs 
but  ten  cents,  yet  it  will  often  save  the  ex- 
pense of  a  new  dress  or  jacket. 

It's  easy  work  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  They 
are  prepared  specially  for  home  dyeing,  and 
will  dye  more  goods  for  the  same  money  than 
any  other  dyes. 

Xever  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  all  kinds 
of  material  with  the  same  dye.  Diamond 
Dyes  can  be  depended  upon  to  make  colors 
that  will  not  fade  or  crock. 

j^y^Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wei-ls.  Bich- 
aedsos  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  -washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with,  much  more  ease. 
This  applies  to  Terriffs 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  cent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
-wanted.    For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Co., Box  4,  Portland,  Mich* 


FREE 


TRIAL 
PACKAGE 

If  any  reader,  suffering  from  rheumatism,  will  write 
to  me,  I  will  send  them  free  of  cost  a  trial  Package  of 
a  simple  and  harmless  remedy  which  cured  me  aud 
thousands  of  others,  among  them  cases  of  over  40 
years  standing.  This  is  an  honest  remedy  that  you 
can  test  before  you  part  with  your  money.  Address 
•mil  \  A.  -Ml  I  II.       Summer-Held  Church  Bldy.,  llllwankrt,  Wis. 


FREE  TRIAL 


30 

DAYS 

buy  direct  from  factory.  Save 
agents  large  profits.   No  monev  in 
||i  advance.  WARRANTED  16  YEARS 

S  $13  Arlington  Machine  for  $14.30 

$33  Arlington  Bafblnrfor  $12.50 

inner  narhlnra  98.00,  $8.25  and  $11.50 
all  attachments  free,  over  100.000  in 
use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
158-164  W.VanBurenSt.,  B-7  Chicago,Ill. 

Boys  &  Girls 

We  are  giving  away  watches,  cameras,  solid  gold  t 
rings,  sporting  goods,  musical  instruments  &  many* 
other  valuable  premiums  to  boys  and  girls  for  sel- 
ling 18  packages  of  Royal  EnglUh  Ink  Powder  at  llfceach. 
Every  package  makes  50c  worth  of  fine  ink.  We  askno  money — 
■end  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  yon  18  pack- 
ages with  premium  list  and  full  instructions.  When  you  sell  the 
Ink  Powder  send  the  money  to  us  and  select  your  premium. 
This  is  an  honest  offer.  Wc  trust  you.  Don't  lose  this  grand 
opportunity.  Write  for  the  out  fit  today.  Address  all  orders  to 
Imperial  Ink  Concern.  62  Adams  St.  Oak  Park,  III. 

PEERLESS  STEAM  COOKER 

and  sterilizeris  the  Cheapest  and  Best.  4  Big 
Improvements  just  out.  Prevents  all  odors. 
Cooks  entire  meal  on  one  burner.  Save*  from 
*  H>  to  #50  in  fuel.  To  introduce  new  Pat. 
whistle  and  tire-proof  bottom  we  offer  choice 
of  kitchen  novelties  FREE.  Agent*  Wanted. 

PFF.lt  LESS  COOKE  It  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  1.  V. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ICE 

People  living  In  remote  district)  will  be  pltased  to  hear  of  a  recent  chemical 
'lit-  ■  >•  rj  which  »n  he  u«t  1  Id  Head  of  let.  By  1U  use  lots,  creams,  etc.,  can 
be  dj  *Q'l  milk  an-l  butter  chilled  as  well  at  wltb  lee.  The  dUcorery  con- 
•lat*  of  chemical*  that  cwt  very  little  and  can  be  bad  at  any  drug-store. 
Formulk  and  direction*  for  40  cents. 

J.  F.  HUNTER,  4313  Evan*  Avenue,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 


NEY  MADE  EASY 


By  disposing  of  sizes  1,  2,  6-10  for  good  money 
Send  6c.  In  stamps  for  samples  and  particulars. 
J.  A.  MeXEIL,  Dept.  29,  P.  0.  Box  8016,  New  York. 
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passionate  tenderness  shone  in  her  face.  In 
a  moment  the  five  years  of  loneliness" and 
struggle  had  dropped  from  her  heart;  she  had 
forgotten  the  days  of  need  and  of  despair, 
when  she  had  almost  turned  back  to  the  ref- 
uge of  the  hills;  she  had  forgotten  her  am- 
bitions and  her  fruitless  dreams  of  studying 
abroad;  the  sound  of  ear-bells  and  r\heels»and 
the  murmur  of  voices  did  not  reach  her  from 
the  street  below.  Again  she  stood  on  the 
long,  low  porch  the  night  before  her  wedding- 
day;  again  she  thrilled  with  the  same  vague 
dreams  of  happiness  and  peace. 

Her  face  in  its  rapt  retrospect  was  very 
beautiful:  more  beautiful  even  than  on  the 
day  when  she  had  parted  from  her  lover.  If 
some  of  the  ethereal  fragility  was  gone,  there 
were  added  a  strength  and  a  maturity  that 
more  than  replaced  it;  a  human  sympathy 
and  serenity  that  come  to  a  brave  soul  after 
sorrow. 

She  turned  at  the  sound  of  a  step  in  the 
ball,  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  pupil.  As  she 
did  so  she  fell  back  with  suddenly  whitened 
cheeks  and  hands  clasped  tightly  before  her. 
In  a  moment  the  face  in  the  doorway  had 
melted  away  in  a  great  blackness  that  fell 
before  her  eyes.  She  trembled  and  threw 
out  her  hand,  instinctively  seeking  support. 
A  firm  step  crossed  the  threshold  and  has- 
tened to  her  side;  and  as  a  strong  arm  upheld 
her,  the  dark  curtain  was  drawn  from  her 
sight  and  she  looked  up  at  the  face  bent 
anxiously  above  her.  It  was  the  face  of  the 
picture,  a  little  older  and  more  self-contained, 
but  ennobled  with  a  great  peace. 

"Vera,  darling,"  the  familiar  voice  cried, 
"at  last  l  am  with  you!" 

She  did  not  try  to  draw  out  of  the  arms 
that  enfolded  her.  but  she  looked  up  with  a 
sudden  question  in  her  eyes. 

"Tour  wife,"  she  said,  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  he  bent  down  to  hear. 

"She  is  at  rest,"  he  answered,  gently.  "She 
has  been  dead  nearly  a  year." 

In  a  moment  the  tense  figure  had  relaxed 
and  she  rested  her  weight  in  his  arms. 

"And  I,"  he  went  on,  "I  could  no  longer 
live  without  you.  I  could  not  bear  to  write, 
and  so  I  waited  until  I  thought  you  would  not 
send  me  away." 

He  bent  his  head  and  pressed  his  lips  again 
and  again  on  her  upturned  face. 

They  stood  before  the  picture  of  "Love's 
Dream." 

"I  was  there  last  night  alone,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  figures  in  the  pictured  moon- 
light. "I  went  to  Lupine  Springs  to  find 
you." 

""Did  you  not  know,"  she  answered,  softly, 
"that  I  would  follow  out  yoiir  wish  and  come 
here  to  study  art?" 

"I  thought  so,  I  hoped  so,"  he  replied,  "but 
I  could  not  have  found  you.  And  I  am  glad 
I  went  there  again,"  he  went  on,  "for  now  I 
know  bow  wonderfully  true  your  picture  is. 
You  shall  go  to  Paris  and  Rome;  and  after 
awhile  you  shall  have  success  and  fame." 

"It  may  be,"  she  replied,  "and  I  shall  be 
glad  of  it  should  it  come.  But  now,"  she 
added,  softly,  "now  it  is  enough  to  have 
love." 

The  End 


ELECTRICAL  TERMS  EXPLAINED 

A  consulting  electrical  engineer,  who  was 
asked  to  put  one  of  the  less  common  elec- 
trical terms  in  plain  language,  said:  "I  am 
frequently  resorted  to  for  just  such  explana- 
tion, and  nothing  surprises  me  more  than  the 
haziness  which  still  exists  in  the  minds  of 
even  intelligent  folks  in  regard  to  the  sim- 
plest electrical  terms.  To  most  people  the 
electrical  units  are  still  mere  Greek,  and  com- 
paratively few  go  to  the  trouble  to  take  hold 
of  the  more  common  of  them,  such  as  'volt,' 
'ampere,'  'resistance,'  'electro-motive  force,' 
etc.,  and  fix  their  meaning,  once  for  all,  in 
the  mind.  A  man  who  knows  me  only  by  rep- 
utation wrote  to  me  the  other  day  that  he 
had  done  this  with  much  satisfaction  to  him- 
self, as  he  has  now  a  far  more  intelligent 
idea  of  electrical  doings  than  he  had  before. 
But  still,  he  said,  from  time  to  time  some 
electrical  words  would  creep  into  the  daily 
press  which  conveyed  nothing  to  him.  He 
mentioned  as  one  of  them  the  term  'watt 
hour.'  Now,  this  is  quite  simple.  The  watt 
is  the  unit  of  electric  power.  It  means  the 
power  developed  when  44.25  foot-pounds  of 
work  are  done  a  minute,  or  .7375  foot-pounds 
a  second.  A  foot-pound  is  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  raise  one  pound  vertically 
through  a  distance  of  one  foot.  When  this 
is  figured  down  so  as  to  be  defined  in  'horse- 
power,' which  is  understood  by  every  one,  it 
can  offer  no  difficulty,  and  if  any  one  to  whom 
the  word  watt  is  puzzling  will  remember  that 
a  watt  is  the  l-746th  of  a  horse-power  he  will 
have  no  more  uncertainty  about  it.  Having 
got  so  far,  it  is  an  easy  gradation  to  the  'watt 
hour,'  which  is  the  term  employed  to  indicate 
the  expenditure  of  an  electrical  power  of  one 
watt  for  an  hour.  In  other  words,  the  energy 
represented  by  a  watt  hour  is  equal  to  that 
expended  in  raising  a  pound  to  a  height  of 
2,654  feet.  An  even  easier  way  of  fixing  it 
is  to  remember  that  two  watt  hours  corre- 
spond almost  exactly  to  raising  a  pound  to 
a  height  of  one  mile.  The  understanding  of 
such  terms  opens  out  some  very  curious  facts 
to  the  uninitiated.  For  instance,  a  certain  dry 
battery,  weighing  6.38  pounds,  was  known  to 
yield  130  watt  hours.  If  this  force  were  ap- 
plied to  raising  the  battery  itself,  it  would 


lift  it  to  a  height  of  over  ten  miles.  Again, 
in  one  hour  the  energy  translated  in  an  or- 
dinary sixteen  candle-power  lamp  weighing 
about  an  ounce  would  raise  that  lamp  to  a 
height  Of  four  hundred  miles  at  a  velocity  of 
nearly  seven  miles  a  minute.  Yes,  it  pays  a 
man  to  expend  a  little  pains  on  mastering  the 
ordinary  electrical  terms." 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 

For  some  time  electrical  inventors  have 
been  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  most  successful  of  these, 
up  to  the  present  time  at  least,  is  Signor  Gu- 
glienio  Marconi,  a  young  Italian  who  is  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  has  spent  much 
time  in  perfecting  the  system  he  has  orig- 
inated. So  convinced  was  the  Italian  govern- 
ment of  the  value  of  his  invention  for  use  in 
war-ships,  that  it  paid  a  handsome  sum  for 
his  secret.  And  now  the  German  emperor  is 
thinking  of  its  application  for  military  and 
naval  use.  Signor  Marconi  has  been  in  Eng- 
land for  some  time  conducting  experiments 
which  have  turned  out  successfully.  For  sev- 
eral mouths  by  means  of  his  system  he  had 
established  connection  between  the  South 
Foreland  lighthouse  and  the  East  Goodwin 
light-ship,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  It  was 
not  only  found  to  work  well,  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  means  of  saving  life.  By  means 
of  this  communication  mariners  were  warned 
when  too  near  that  terror  of  navigators,  the 
Goodwin  sands.  Consent  having  been  given 
by  the  French  authorities,  vertical  wires  over 
one  hundred  feet  high  were  erected  at  South 
Foreland,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  English 
channel  near  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Messages 
expressed,  in  the  Morse  code  were  transmitted 
with  the  utmost  distinctness  between  the  two 
termini,  and  the  London  "Times"  printed  the 
first  wireless  telegraphic  dispatch  consisting 
of  one  hundred  words.  The  practicability  of 
this  method  of  communication,  within  certain 
limits  has  been  demonstrated.  For  long-dis- 
tance messages,  or  across  the  Atlantic,  Mar- 
coni's system  is  inadequate.  But  he  has 
shown  the  way  on  a  limited  scale,  and  he  or 
some  other  inventor  may  overcome  some  of 
the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  com- 
municating with  far-distant  points.  As  it  is 
his  invention  is  one  of  great  practical  value. 
Ships  at  sea'  can  be  communicated  with  from 
the  shore,  and  from  one  to  the  other  at  sea. 
It  will  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  telegraph 
construction,  rendering  poles  and  miles  of 
wire  unnecessary.  By  this  one  invention  the 
name  of  young  Marconi  will  be  linked  with 
those  of  Morse,  Edison,  Kelvin,  Wheatstone 
and  others,  who  by  their  labors  and  inven- 
tions have  harnessed  the  lightning  to  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind. 


A  LESSON  IN  INTEREST 

Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  business  men 
do  not  realize  at  the  time  how  quickly  the 
interest  eats  up  principal.  The  following  an- 
ecdote of  Peter  Cooper,  the  great  philanthro- 
pist, very  forcefully  illustrates  the  point. 

Once,  while  Peter  Cooper  was  talking  about 
a  project  with  an  acquaintance,  the  latter 
said  he  would  have  to  borrow  money  for  six 
months,  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent  a  month. 

"Why  do  you  borrow  for  so  short  a  time?" 
Mr.  Cooper  asked. 

"Because  the  brokers  will  not  negotiate  bills 
for  longer." 

"Well,  if  you  wish,"  said  Mr.  Cooper,  "I 
will  discount  your  note  at  that  rate  for  three 
years." 

"Are  you  in  earnest?"  asked  the  would-be 
borrower. 

"Certainly  I  am.  I  will  discount  your  note 
for  .$10,000  for  three  years  at  that  rate.  Will 
you  do  it?" 

"Of  course  I  will,"  said  the  merchant. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Cooper.  "Just  sign 
this  note  for  .$10,000,  payable  In  three  years, 
and  give  me  your  check  for  $800,  and  the 
transaction  will  be  complete." 

"But  where  is  the  money  for  me?"  asked 
the  astonished  merchant. 

"You  don't  get  any  money,"  was  the  reply. 
"Your  interest  for  thirty-six  months  at  three 
per  cent  a  month  amounts  to  108  per  cent,  or 
$10,800.  Therefore,  your  check  for  $800  just 
makes  us  even." 

The  force  of  this  practical  illustration  of 
the  folly  of  paying  such  an  exorbitant  price 
for  the  use  of  money  was  such  that  the  mer- 
chant determined  never  to  borrow  at  such 
ruinous  rates,  and  he  frequently  used  to  say 
that  nothing  could  have  so  fully  convinced 
him  as  this  rather  humorous  proposal  of  Mr. 
Cooper.— Business. 
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A  DAY  IN  JUNE 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever  come  perfect  days, 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  he  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays ; 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisten ; 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 
An  instant  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 

And,  groping  blindly  about  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 

The  flush  of  life  may  he  well  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys ; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 

And  there's  never  a  leaf  or  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 

—James  Eussell  Lowell. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  timekeepers 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

The  "Riverside"  {trademark)  movement  is  jeweled 
throtcghotit  with  rtibies  and  sapphires. 

For  sale  by  all  jewelers. 


$16.50 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE !! 


Bettter  Wheels  at  Lower  Prices 
than  Ever  Before  Offered. 

1S99  styles  shipped  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination  to 
\anyone,  anywhere,  in  lots  of  one  or  more.  Our  Arlington 
*o.  69  is  a  high  grade,  honest  made  wheel,  as  near  per- 
fection as  it  can  be  made  and  equal  to  others  sold  at  $25 
/to  $35.  Equipped  with  a  first  class  tire,  two  piece  hanger, 
'choice  of  handle  bars,  padded  saddle,  ball  bearing 
throughout,  first  class  in  every  respect,  a  wheel  fit  for 
a  King  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  SI  6.50. 
A  one  year  written  guarantee  goes  with  it. 

IfYouWantaGood  Low  Priced  Wheel  Buy  the  "Brunswick"  at  $14.50.  Others  FA 
?ood  wheels  and  everyone  a  bargain  and  stripped  as  low  as  $  I  ■  3  U 


Arlington  No.  69. 


at  SI  3.50,  $11,  $10  all  j 

As  to  our  reliabibty  we  refer  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  or  any  Chicago  Bank,  Express  Company 
and  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Reports.  Large  Illustrated  Catalogrue  FREE,  explaining 
all  about  our  "No  Money  in  Advance  Plan."  Write  today  for  Special  Offer  and  testimonials. 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  162  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.    7    Chicago,  Ills. 


*  ONE  YEAR'S  TRIAL. 

All  freight  paid  by  us  if  not  satisfactory.  Our  new 

Catalogue  tells  you  all  about  it.  It  is  free.  Send  us  a  postal  for  it 
today.  A  better  Organ  or  Piano  for  less  money  than  any  company 
in  the  world.  Over  50  styles  to  select  from.  It  will  do  no  harm  to 
get  our  catalogue  before  you  purchase  elsewhere,  and  may  save 
you  money.  It  shows  you  how  to  get  a  handsome  premium  free. 
"We  sell  on  any  reasonable  terms  desired.    Special  bargains  for 

BEETHOVKV  PIAAO  A  ORG  AY  CO. 

Washington,  IV.  J. 


summer  and  fall, 
P.O.Box  628 


mm  soaps 


AND  PREMIUMS-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkln  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co,,  Larkin  St,,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Our  Offer  Fully  Explained  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  April  15th. 


DISEASES  CURED  WITHOUT  TAKING  MED- 
IC1NES — THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE 

MAD  STONE 

ENTITLES  IT  TO  RANK  AS 

 The  World's  Greatest  Remedy 

The  Mad  Stone,  as  prepared,  wanned  and  placed 
over  diseased  part,  opens  the  pores  and  draws  out  all 
poisons,  impurities  and  inflammation,  nature  does  the 
rest.  Common  sense  tells  us  this  is  the  surest  and 
most  direct  way  to  cure  disease. 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Hay-fever,  Coughs, 
Throat  Diseases,  Malaria,  Tumors,  Abscesses,  Fever 
Sores,  Brlght's  Disease,  Fevers,  and  all  Inflammatory 
Diseases. 

Chas.  A.  Parish,  Jackson,  Mich.,  writes:  "Mad 
Stone  cured  me  of  Hay-fever,  cured  my  father  of 
Lumbago,  and  my  sister  of  Neuralgia." 

Mrs.  Geo.  Russell,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "  Had 
Muscular  Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia,  suffering  in- 
tense; Mad  Stone  gave  me  instant  relief  and  cured 
me." 

Sold  only  by  agents  and  on  mall  orders.   Price,  pre- 
paid, fl. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Address  MAD  STONE  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BICYCLES 


ACME 

Direct  from 
the  factory 
to  tr  ; rider 
at  WHOLESALE 
PRICES.Ifyou 
want  to  save 
agents  profits 
and  secure  a 

mGCYci.EAADT  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

MANUFACTURER'S  PRICE,  -write  for  cata- 
logue  showing  eight  beautiful  models  with 
complete  specifications. 

(iliarantoe*  Repairs  Free  and 
UUdiallieCi    no  questions  asked 

ACME  CYCLE  CO.,   333  Main  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


FREE!  FREE!! 


Any  one  can  earn  this  Beau- 
tiful Gold  Plated  Hunting 
Case  Stem  Winder  Watch, 
Charm  and  Chain  (guaranteed) 
a  perfect  timekeeper,  by  selling 
our  INCANDESCENT  LAMP 
WICKS.   They  can  be  sold  in  a 
few  hours.  They  are  practically 
indestructible.    No  trimming ; 
no  smoke ;  no  smell. 
OUR  GRAND  90-DAY  OFFER: 
Send  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you 
20  wicks,  post-paid ;  you  sell  them  at  5c.  each  and 
remit  us  #1  and  we  will  mail  to  your  address,  free,  a 
Beautiful  Gold  Plated  Watch  Chain  and  Charm. 

Incandescent  Wick  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

CD  ETC  °nr  lat<sst  oatalog,  fully  describing 
rntt  and  illustrating  Vehicles,  Implements, 
Household  Articles,  Etc.,  including 
Farm  Wagons,  Road  Carts,  Buggies,  Har- 
rows, Weeders,  Cultivators,  liana  Rollers. 
Atomizers,  Grain  Drills,  Corn  Shellers.  Feed 
Cookers,  Fanning  Mills.  Plows,  Root  Cut- 
ters. Bone  Grinders,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay 
Rakes,  Feed  Cutters  and  Shredders,  Feed 
Grinders,  Horse  Powers,  Engines  for  Grind- 
ing Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  Pumping  Water, 
Etc.  Sewing  Machines, Farm  Scales,  Washing 
Maohines,  Bicycles,  Etc.  Book  gives  prices  and 
explains  how  we  are  able  to  sell  dependable,  up-to- 
date  goods  at  so  much  less  than  others  ask.  Con- 
tains endorsements  from  presidents  of  Kalamazoo 
banks  who  know  we  are  thoroughly  reliable.  The 
catalog  may  save  yon  money.  It's  free.  Write  for  it. 
Ca«h  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


GUARANTEED 


VEHICLES  5345 


AS  LOW  AS  I 


The  price  of  this  Buggy 
is  so  low  it  will  astonish 
you.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue.  It 
will  post  you  on 
m  a  n  u  f  a  c  t  urer's 
prices    and  save 
you  money  on  Ve- 
hicles, Harness, 
Bicycles, Sewing  "Chicago  Special,"  described 
Machines,  Etc.       in  catalogue  on  page  30. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO. 

269-271 S.  Desplaines  St. .CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN 

of  responsibility  to  the  fence  question  is  dis- 
charged to  the  extent  that  the  Page  is  introduced. 
Have  yon  taken  it  up? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

DON'T  BE  HARD  UP  ffl^S55K2» 

Plating-  Gents  and  Ladies  at  bom« 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  using  and 
aelliDg  Prof.  G'&j'e  Platers.  Plates, 
Watches,  Jewelry.  Tableware,  Bicycles, 
andallmetalgoods.  Noexperience.heayj 
plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaran- 
teed, Only  outfits  complete,  all  tools, 
lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  work. 
We  teach  yon  the  art,  furnish  secrets 
Write  today*  Testimonials,  samples, 
etc.  FREE.  C.  GRAY  \  CO.,  PLATlKii  WOltfiS,  S,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Sure  Cure  at  home ;  at 
a  small  cost.  No  opera- 
_  tion,  pain,  danger  or 
detention  from  work.  No  return  of  Ru'pture  or  fur- 
ther use  for  Trusses.  A  complete,  radical  cure  to  all 
(old  or  young).  Easy  to  use;  thousands  cured ;  hook 
free  (sealed).   DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  Box  F,  Adams,  New  York. 

A  new  line  of  Agency 
-Work  for  either  sex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able ;  we  give  special 
ad  vim  tape*.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit, 
THE  CR0WEL.L  &  KIRKPATR1CK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

FINF  FARNK  ln  boone  county,  ky. 

rillt  r M nifl W   Three  farms  of  253A,  260  and  450 

FOR  SAI  F  acres,  respectively.   For  fine  im- 

rwn  WnlLi  ■  ■  provements  and  productiveness 
these  farms  are  unexcelled.   For  particulars  address 

The  Queen  City  Honiesteiut  Co.,  307  Johnston  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

CDCC  CDDAV  DIIMD  t0  one  person  in  each 
rllLC  OrlfAl  r  U  It!  r  place.  We  mean  it.  If 
you  mean  business  and  want  agency  send  25c.  We  will 
send  a  complete  pump  that  will  do  the  work  of  a  £10 
spray.   P.  F.  PUMP  CO.,  B  919, Westbrook,  Maine. 

QUICKLY  EARNED  selling  only  authentic  "  Life  and 
Wars  of  ADJIIHAL  DEWEY,"  COO  pages:  snperh  Illus- 
trations, only  $1.50.  Dewey  coming  home,  creates 
enormous  demand,  agents  coining  money,  credit  given, 
freight  paid.  Outfit  free.  Consolidated  Book  Co.,  L,  Cincinnati,  0. 


RUPTURE 

detention  from  work.   Jio  reti 


BEST  PAY 


OPIUM 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in 
10  to  20  days.  No  pay  till 
cured.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens, 
Dept.  I.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


VALUABLE  IDEAS  make  good  patents.  Models  aid  the 
inventor  and  patentee.   Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 
Chicago  Model  Works,  181  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  Discovered.  Send  for  a  FREE 
package  &  let  it  speak  for  itself.  Postage  5c 
DR.  S.  PEKKEY,   Chicago,  Ills. 

CnCPTDPI  CP  at  wholesale.  Bend 
drCb  I  Mil  LEO  forcatalog.  Agents 

^wanted.  COCLTEB  OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago,  111, 


S?@DrW^lfHPJOS  EYEWATER 


HEBE  IT  IS — $87. 

as  represented. 


$37  FOR  A  LEATHER  QUARTER  TOP  BUGGY 

uhwmb  with  genuine  leather  cushion,  leather  trimmed  solid 
spring  cushion  and  back,  storm  apron  and  boot,  screwed  rim  high-grade 
wheels,  finished  in  first-class  style,  painted  any  color  desired.  In  lots  I 
of  1000  same  price.  Phaetons,  surreys,  etc.,  in  proportion.  Send  for 
catalogue  showing  other  goods  at  equally  low  prices.  We  ship  subject 
to  examination  at  your  depot.  This  buggy  is  usually  sold  at  t60.  All  goods  guaranteed 
GRAJSGE  CABBIACtE  CO.,  arfrs,  517  to  581  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
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SUMMER  SUPPERS 


Ss  MOST  cities  and  towns  of  any 
considerable  size  the  practice 
of  serving  dinner  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  has  given  place  to 
the  midday  lunch  and  dinner 
in  the  evening.  On  the  farm, 
however,  I  think  it  is  still  the 
universal  custom  to  serve  din- 

f*1'rtP)^r«PTi  ner  at  noon  and  then  a  light 
*  \l*{ik*^*  1   supper    about    five  o'clock. 

During  cold  weather  at  least 
one  hot  dish  should  be  served 
for  supper.  During  hot 
weather  this  is  not  necessary, 
but  people  who  have  been  at 
work  all  the  afternoon  in  the  open  air  want 
something  more  than  bread  and  butter,  cake, 
fruit  and  tea. 

In  some  families  it  is  customary  to  serve 
the  remnants  of  dinner  for  supper,  but  one 
tires  of  slices  of  cold  meat,  warmed-over  po- 
tatoes, etc.,  after  awhile.  Cold  meats,  fowl, 
fish  and  vegetables  may  sometimes  be  made 
into  salads  and  be  much  more  appetizing 
for  the  little  added  work.  Celery,  lettuce, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  young  mustard-leaves, 
water-cresses,  onions  and  even  the  leaves  of 
field-sorrel  may  .be  served  in  salads,  and  in 
their  season  are  better  than  cooked  vegeta- 
bles for  this  purpose. 

Salad  Dressing. — A  simple  dressing  is 
made  by  putting  one  half  pint  of  vinegar  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  double  boiler 
over  the  fire.  Stir  together  one  teaspoonful 
of  mustard,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  corn-starch,  and  add  water  enough  to  stir 
it  smooth.  When  the  vinegar  is  boiling  hot 
stir  this  in  and  let  it  cook  until  it  thickens. 
Then  pour  it  slowly  into  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  beating  all  the  time,  and  lastly  add  one 
half  cupful  of  thick  sweet  cream,  pouring  it 
in  slowly  and  beating  it  smooth.  This  dress- 
ing will  keep  a  week  in  a  cool  place  and  may 
be  used  with  any  kind  of  salad. 

French  Dressing. — Mix  one  half  teaspoon- 
ful of  pepper  with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  olive-oil  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  grated  onion.  Mix  these, 
and  then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar. 
Mix  well,  pour  over  the  salad,  then  toss  to- 
gether until  well  mixed,  and  serve  at  once. 
This  dressing  is  good  wuh  a  simple  vegetable 
salad. 

Celery  vinegar  may  be  made  by  steeping 
celery-seed  in  vinegar,  and  is  very  nice  to 
flavor  salads  when  celery  is  out  of  season. 

Mixed  Salad— Any  cold  vegetable  left 
from  dinner,  as  potatoes,  snap-beans,  beets, 
peas,  spinach,  etc.,  may  be  made  into  a 
salad,  adding  two  or  three  hard-boiled  eggs. 
If  you  use  the  simple  salad  dressing  given 
above,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  finely  minced 
onion  to  the  other  vegetables.  Cold  boiled 
ham  may  be  chopped  and  added  to  the  above 
salad  or  mixed  with  chopped  celery,  cab- 
bage or  lettuce. 

Fish  Salad. — May  be  made  from  any  cold 
fish.  Remove  the  skin  and  all  the  bones  and 
flake  the  fish,  then  mix  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  chopped  celery,  cabbage  or  let- 
tuce, and  one  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley 
if  celery  is  not  used.  Add  the  dressing  just 
before  using,  and  serve  one  spoonful  on  a 
large  leaf  of  lettuce. 

Occasionally  a  pan  of  hot  biscuit  or  muffins 
instead  of  cold  bread  will  be  a  welcome 
change.  I  know  one  woman  who  in  berry- 
time  at  least  once  gives  her  family  a  supper 
of  berry  shortcake,  either  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry or  blackberry,  only  this  and  nothing 
more,  except  plenty  of  rich  sweet  cream. 
She  serves  coffee  for  the  elders  and  milk  for 
the  children  at  this  supper.  Again,  when 
early  apples  are  ripe,  baked  apple-dumplings 
furnish  a  supper.  It  takes  a  good  many  for 
an  entire  meal  for  a  family,  but  it  is  a  supper 
always  welcomed  with  pleasure. 

Something  unexpected  will  often  prove  a 
great  success.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  hav- 
ing tea  for  supper,  occasionally  serve  coffee 
or  cocoa.  On  some  very  hot  day  have  a 
picnic  supper  in  some  shady  place — maybe 
the  orchard.  Make  a  big  boxful  of  sand- 
wiches, furnish  the  other  usual  picnic  fare, 
and  have  iced  tea,  milk,  buttermilk  or  lem- 
onade, as  the  taste  of  the  family  prefers.  This 
will  save  dish-washing,  as  the  few  dishes 
absolutely  needed  for  such  a  supper  can  be 
left  until  next  morning. 

I  think  sometimes  that  it  is  the  never- 
ending  sameness  of  a  housekeeper's  life  that 
tires  her  most,  and  anything  which  will  break 


the  monotony  of  preparing  three  meals 
every  day  with  not  much  variety  in  material 
will  be  a  welcome  change.  These  picnic 
suppers  are  always  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  children,  and  they  gladly  run  out  and  in 
to  carry  whatever  is  needed;  and  mother  is 
given  a  rest  and  change  from  table-setting 
and  dish-washing.  Maida  McL. 

•t 

PRETTY  CROCHETED  LACE 

Abbreviations.— Ch,  chain;  st,  stitch; 
tr,  treble;,  s  c,  single  crochet;  d  c,  double 
crochet. 

Make  a  ch  of  6  st  and  join  in  a  ring. 

First  row—  5  ch,  2  tr,  3  ch,  2  tr  under  the 
ring;  turn. 

Second  row — 5  ch,  2  tr,  3  ch.  2  tr  under 
3  ch. 

Third  row — 5  ch,  2  tr,  3  ch,  2  tr  under 

3  ch,  4  ch,  1  s  c  into  the  5  ch  at  turn  of  last 
row;  6  d  c  under  4  ch,  5  ch,  1  s  c  under 
same  eh  the  last  s  e  was  worked  under;  8  d 
c  under  5  ch,  6  ch,  1  s  c  under  same  ch  last 
s  c  was  worked  under;  9  d  c  under  6  ch, 
7  eh,  1  s  c  under  same  ch  the  last  s  c  was 
worked  under;  13  d  c  under  7  ch,  9  ch,  1  s  c 
under  same  ch  the  last  s  c  was  worked  un- 
der; 6  d  c  under  9  ch,  4  ch,  s  c  in  first  st  of 

4  ch  (this  for  picot),  17  d  c  under  same  9 
ch;  3  ch,  1  s  c  under  7  ch;  4  ch,  1  s  c  under 

6  ch;  4  ch,  1  s  e  under  5  ch;  4  eh,  1  s  c  under 
4  ch:  2  ch,  2  tr,  3  ch,  2  tr  under  the  3  ch 
between  the  4  tr  of  second  row;  turn. 

Fourth  row— 5  ch.2  tr,3  ch,2  tr  under  3  ch, 

*  3  ch,  1  tr  into  next  loop  of  ch;  repeat  from 

*  11  times  more,  working  a  tr  into  each  loop 
of  4  ch  and  8  tr  into  the  top  of  every  other 
d  e  of  the  17  d  c;  turn. 

Fifth  row — 4  ch,  1  s  c  on  top  of  last  tr,  * 

7  ch,  1  s  c  in  third  of  7  eh  (for  picot),  2  ch, 
1  s  c  into  center  of  first  3  ch;  repeat  from  * 


11  times  more;  3  ch,  2  tr,  3  ch,  2  tr  under 
3  ch,  5  ch;  turn. 

Sixth  row— 2  tr,  3  ch,  2  tr  linear  3  ch, 
5  ch;  turn. 

Seventh  row — Like  sixth  row.  xiepeat 
from  third  row  for  the  required  length.  In- 
stead of  making  the  first  two  picots  on  the 
second  and  following  scallops,  join  these 
scallops  to  the  last  two  picots  of  the  previ- 
ous scallop.  The  heading  is  worked  length- 
wise as  follows: 

First  row — 5  ch,  then  1  s  c  in  5  ch  loop. 
Repeat  to  the  end  of  row. 

Second  row — 1  tr  in  a  st,  *  2  ch,  miss  2, 
1  tr  in  next  st;  repeat  from  *  to  the  end  of 
row.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 


TWO  PICTURES 

Giotto,  the  Florentine  artist,  who  died  in 
1336,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  was  the  first 
of  the  old  artists  who  seemed  to  give  life 
to  art.  His  work  became  very  noted  among 
popes,  kings  and  those  in  high  places,  and 
he  was  constantly  busy  filling  orders  for 
cathedrals  and  palaces.  The  figures  in  his 
paintings  were  so  real  that  a  writer  of  that 
time  said  that  persons  in  grief  actually 
looked  sad,  and  those  in  peace  or  joy  ex- 
pressed it  in  their  countenances. 

Giotto  had  seemed  to  reach  the  acme  of 
fame  when  he  began  the  picture  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, the  marvelous  representation  of  the 
suffering  and  dead  Savior,  from  which  many 
of  the  famous  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  in 
Europe  have  been  modeled.  Much  as  the 
pope  (who  had  ordered  the  painting)  ex- 
pected, it  far  excelled  anything  he  could 
even  think.  Day  after  day,  as  he  went  to 
gaze  at  the  picture,  which  was  still  in  the 
artist's  little  workshop,  he  wondered  at  the 
possibility  of  an  imagination  strong  enough 
to  make  so  real  a  picture.  He  questioned 
Giotto  as  to  how  such  a  conception  of  suffer- 
ing could  be  wrought  out.   Finally  Giotto 


said  to  the  pope,  '  May  you  forgive  me,  but 
come  see  the  pattern." 

The  pope  again  accompanied  him  to  the 
shop,  and  there  Giotto  drew  aside  a  curtain 
and  showed  a  man  lying  dead.  He  confessed 
that  at  first  he  had  no  thought  of  murder- 
ing the  man;  that  he  had  offered  a  poor  man 
a  sum  of  money  if  he  would  consent  to  being 
bound  to  a  cross  for  an  hour,  and  that  after 
having  the  figure  in  the  position  he  wished, 
it  had  been  a  temptation  to  pierce  the  side  of 
the  man,  which  he  did,  trusting,  as  he  said, 
for  forgiveness  from  God  and  man,  since  he 
felt  sure  he  could  portray  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  as  had  never  before  been  done. 

Though  the  pope  valued  the  picture  more 
than  he  could  tell,  he  said,  "You  have 
sinned.  You  shall  give  your  life  for  the  life 
you  have  taken.  It  is  written  a  life  for  a 
life.  You  shall  be  put  to  a  cruel  death 
because  of  this." 

Giotto  did  not  gainsay  the  words  of  the 
pope,  but  asked  a  little  time,  at  least  a  few 
hours,  before  the  pope's  decree  should  be 
executed,  saying  he  wished  to  put  a  few 
touches  yet  upon  this  his  last  work.  His 
request  was  granted.  Shortly  afterward  it 
was  found  that  the  artist  had  smeared  the 
picture  all  over  with  some  preparation,  and 
apparently  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  ever 
made  was  blotted  out.  . 

The  pope  said,  "I  lengthen  your  life,  so 
that  you  may  paint  another  picture  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  it  must  be  in  every  respect 
like  the  one  you  have  just  destroyed.  Terri- 
ble will  be  my  judgment  upon  you  if  in  any 
way  it  fills  short." 

Giotto,  whose  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  a 
slender  thread,  only  said,  "I  will  not  make 
another  picture  unless  I  am  forgiven  and  the 
death  sentence  taken  wholly  from  me." 

The  pope  relented  and  the  artist  simply 
removed  the  coating  he  had  put  upon  the 
picture,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  was  the  same. 
So  great  was  the  excitement  about  the  work 
of  art,  as  well  as  about  the  artist,  that  as 
much  gold  was  brought  to  him  as  would 
cover  the  whole  picture. 

Some  of  the  best  writers  have  found  their 
themes  in  Bible  stories  and  characters.  In- 
deed, the  Book  of  Job  is  pronounced  the 
most  perfect  model  of  a 
short  story  ever  written;  not 
only  are  subjects  for  pen-pic- 
tures found  there,  but  great 
artists  of  all  ages  find  their 
best  subject-matter  in  that 
same  book.  JToffman,  the 
greatest  biblical  artist  since 
Dore,  has  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament story  made  twrenty- 
four  pictures  which  complete 
a  gallery  in  themselves. 

But  there  is  a  new  picture 
of  the  crucifixion.  George 
Innes,  of  Paris,  has  during 
the  past  year  become  great 
among  artists  by  the  completion  of  a  cruci- 
fixion. He  has  turned  away  from  the  desire 
felt  by  Giotto  so  many  hundred  years  ago  for 
a  real  model  from  which  to  work,  and  has 
followed  the  thoughts  of  artists  still  farther 
in  the  past,  and  made  an  allegorical  picture. 

An  inspiration  concerning  the  very  high- 
est meaning  of  Christ's  death  must  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  as  if  he  had  made 
the  Psalmist's  prayer  his  own:  "Send  out 
thy  light  and  thy  truth,"  the  predomina- 
ting idea  of  the  picture  being  "Christ  the 
Light."  On  a  round  hill  in  the  distance 
there  are  two  crosses,  and  in  the  space 
where,  as  the  account  says,  "Jesus  hung" 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  cross,  but  a  blazing  light 
shines  out,  and  the  space  is  arched  by  a  rain- 
bow, the  promise  of  God  to  man. 

The  different  thought  of  the  two  artists 
seems  typical  of  the  thought  of  the  w-orld. 
Some  of  the  young  as  well  as  those  older 
are  won  through  suffering,  while  others  come 
because  of  the  "light"  and  promise  which 
are  above  and  beyond  all  suffering. 

Majry  Joslyn  Smith. 


STAY  ON  THE  FARM 

1  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  carry 
on  our  studies  with  the  children.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  education  ends 
when  a  woman  gets  married.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  is  just  about  then  that  education 
begins.  For  my  part  I  believe  in  not  send- 
ing my  children  away  to  be  taught  those 
things  that  I  can  just  as  well  teach  them  my- 
self. I  will  not  break  down  the  family  unity 
any  sooner  than  I  am  obliged  to.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  a  capital  thing  for  those  who 
need  it,  but  I  wish  that  every  mother  could 
do  her  own  kindergarten  work. 

I  wish  you  could  come  and  see  my  thirty 
hives  of  bees.  I  wish  you  could  see  these 
busy  creatures  and  watch  what  they  really 
are  doing.   They  not  only  carry  a  large  stor- 


age of  delicious  food  to  the  hives,  but  they 
rush  from  flower  to  flower,  making  the  fruit 
crop  far  more  certain.  I  claim  the  beesas  one 
of  my  own  private  parts  of  farm  property.  It 
is  mine  to  study  them,  to  watch  them,  and 
to  provide  for  hiving  them.  In  fact,  my 
husband  does  not  like  bees  as  well  as  I  do 
myself.  Out  of  these  hives  I  will  collect  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  of  delicious  food  to  con- 
tribute to  the  family  table  or  for  sale.  A 
family  that  does  not  eat  meat  may  dispose  of 
at  least  two  hundred  pounds  of  honey  in 
the  course  of  the  year  from  thirty  hives.  It 
is  concentrated  food  of  the  very  best  and 
safest  kind.  Honey  will  not  hurt  the  diges- 
tion of  one  who  largely  lives  upon  fruit  and 
cereals. 

A  few  years  ago  the  use  of  cereals  was 
met  by  the  problem  how  to  cater  to  the 
taste  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  in  the  family. 
But  we  have  now  not  less  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  different  preparations  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  oats,  separate  or  combined,  which, 
together  with  preparations  of  rice  and  In- 
dian corn,  provide  a  variety  for  all  sorts  of 
tastes.  I  find  it  economical  as  well  as  other- 
wise judicious  to  keep  at  least  a  half  dozen 
of  these  always  on  hand.  They  should  be 
bought  by  the  wholesale,  in  kegs  or  half 
barrels,  by  which  means  we  save  as  much  as 
we  do  by  buying  flour  by  the  wholesale. 
Among  the  favorite  preparations  in  our 
household  are  farinose,  which  is  wheat 
parched  before  grinding,  farina  and  avena, 
shredded  wheat,  granula,  and  perhaps  best 
of  all,  grape-nuts.  This  last  is  a  cooked  com- 
pound of  barley  and  wheat,  and  comes  the 
nearest  to  being  satisfactory  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  However,  for  my  part  I 
believe  we  eat  too  little  of  the  preparations 
of  Indian  corn.  Granulated  meal  and  samp 
(a  porridge  made  of  coarsely  ground  corn), 
when  thoroughly  cooked,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  anything  made  of  European  grains. 

The  problem  how  to  make  the  farm  retain 
the  young  folks  is  one  that  must  be  solved 
in  a  very  simple  manner.  If  we  could  get 
our  schools  to  give  an  education  in  matters 
pertaining  to  farm  work,  I  would  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  rest  of  the  difficul- 
ty. The  country  home  should  concentrate 
in  itself  those  elements  which  go  together  to 
make  individual  life  contented  and  happy. 
I  do  not  see  why  a  farm-house  need  always 
suggest  the  idea  of  work.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  have  arrangements  for  play,  both 
indoor  and  out.  Why,  also,  may  we  not 
more  largely  enter  into  study  with  our  chil- 
dren? When  our  country  schools  give  us 
botany  and  entomology  and  geology  we  may 
take  up  these-  studies  in  our  families,  and 
apply  them  in  our  daily  work.  An  old  farm- 
er said  to  me  the  other  day,  "I  used  to  think 
all  we  had  to  do  was  to  put  in  about  so  much 
fist-work  and  spine-work;  but  I  tell  you  I 
am  learning  that  what  the  farmer  needs  is 
to  put  in  brain-work.  Farming  pretty  soon 
will  be  for  the  most  part  applied  botany  and 
applied  entomology."  I  think  that  the  old 
man  was  right.  With  the  introduction  of 
scientific  methods  and  machinery  w^e  are 
coming  to  a  new  era  in  agriculture,  both  in- 
doors and  out.  Lucy  Powell. 
i. 

"SHE  THAT  HATH  EARS  TO  HEAR,  LET  HER 
HEAR" 

Housekeepers,  you  who  are  about  to  begin 
the  temper-trying  and  muscle-tiring  opera- 
tion of  house-cleaning,  have  you  ever  used 
stair-pads  on  your  stairways?  If  not,  then 
try  them,  and  you  will  be  better  pleased 
with  the  results  than  with  the  results 
of  anything  you  have  tried  for  a  long  time. 
To  make  them,  cut  cases  two  inches  shorter 
than  your  stair-carpet  is  wide,  and  three 
inches  wider  that  the  steps.  They  should 
be  this  size  when  finished,  so  you  should  al- 
low at  least  one  inch  for  seams.  Pad  with 
cotton  as  thick  as  for  a  comfort,  sew  up, 
catch  at  regular  intervals,  and  they  are  ready 
for  the  stairway. 

If  you  cover  with  good,  stout  material  the 
dust  will  not  make  so  bad  an  appearance  as 
if  you  used  white  goods.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  so  much  trouble  you  can  use  an  old 
comfort.  Cut  into  pieces  the  required  size, 
and  bind.  In  putting  the  pads  on  the  stairs 
be  sure  to  bring  the  pad  well  over  the  edge 
of  the  step. 

The  use  of  stair-pads  breaks  the  footfall 
and  prevents  the  carpet  being  strained  over 
the  edge  of  the  stair-step.  Money  spent  in 
good  stair-rods  or  rosettes  is  well  spent. 
They  do  not  fear  the  carpet  as  tacks  do,  and 
holding  it  firmly  to  its  place  gives  it  a  neat 
appearance.  Brass  rods  or  rosettes  make 
the  handsomest  appearance,  but  require  an 
immense  amount  of  attention  in  order  that 
they  may  present  a  good  appearance  all  of 
the  time.  While  nickel-plated  or  porcelain 
fixtures  do  not  look  so  well,  they  require  no 
work  at  all.  M.  M.  M. 
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SUMMER  ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  THE 
CHILDREN 

A party.,  however  simple,  is  a  momen- 
tous event  in  a  child's  life.  It  is 
talked  of  and  looked  forward  to 
with  delight,  and  is  never  forgotten. 
It  is  a  pleasure  which  every  mother  can 
and  should  give  her  little  ones,  no  mat- 
•  ter  what  her  station  in  life.  A  simple 
entertainment  is  more  appropriate  for  chil- 
dren, as  it  pleases  them  as  well  as  a  more 
elaborate  affair,  without  being  so  tiresome. 
A  home  entertainment  lasting  from  three  to 
six  in  the  evening,  with  a  supper  that  they 
can  digest  by  nine  o'clock,  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  of  parties  for  the  little  ones. 
The  supper,  however,  must  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  entertainment,  for  children 
think  more  of  the  ice-cream  and  cake  and 
other  good  things  than  any  other  part  of  it. 

A  little  neighbor  girl  had  a  party  on  her 
sixth  birthday,  a  few  evenings  ago.  It  was 
just  warm  enough  to  play  on  the  green  lawn 
under  the  shade-trees.  She  was  the  happi- 
est little  tot  you  ever  saw — just  ecstatic  over 
the  cake  her  mother  had  baked  and  iced, 
and  the  six  little  candles.  A  beautiful  wild- 
rose  centerpiece  was  placed  under  the  cake, 
which  the  little  guests,  who,  like  most  chil- 
dren, are  close  observers  and  enjoy  such 
things,  admired  very  much.  The  mother 
also  used  her  collection  of  souvenir  spoons, 
brought  from  different  states,  the  World's 
Fair,  etc.,  which  caused  many  delightful 
exclamations  from  the  little  ones,  such  as, 
"Oh,  look  at  my  pretty  spoon!  It's  a  gold 
spoon  with  a  flower  on  the  handle,"  "Mine 
has  the  White-House  on  it,"  "Mine  has 
Bunker  Hill,  because  the  young  lady  said 
so,"  etc.  The  spoons  proved  an  aid  in  de- 
veloping their  mental  faculties,  their  many 
questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  various 
designs  on  the  spoons  being  readily  answered 
by  the  hostess.  When  asked  if  she  was 
riot  afraid  for  the  children  to  use  the  spoons, 
she  said,  "Oh,  no;  and  I  knew  it  would 
:please  them."  The  menu  consisted  of  bread- 
and-butter  sandwiches  cut  in  fancy  shapes, 
ice-cream,  home-made  tea-cakes,  the  orna- 
mented birthday  cake  and  lemonade.  The 
children  were  seated  at  the  table,  one  man- 
servant doing  the  serving. 

When  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  home 
she  surprised  them  by  giving  to  each  a 
pretty  and  inexpensive  souvenir  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  boxful  of  home-made  caramels. 
The  candy  was  cut  into  small  blocks  and  put 
into  little  pink  boxes,  purchased  at  the  con- 
fectioner's, and  tied  with  pink  satin  ribbon. 

To  play  games  is  the  delight  of  the  chil- 
dren, so  put  away  all  your  handsome  bric- 
a-brac  or  anything  likely  to  be  broken;  for 
if  a  child  should  accidentally  break  a  hand- 
some ornament  it  would  be  unhappy  during 
the  remainder  of  the  party. 

Blowing  bubbles  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining plays  for  children.  A  basin  of  strong 
suds  is  made  from  brown  soap,  and  each 
child  is  given  a  clay  pipe,  with  neat  ribbons 
attached.  The  addition  of  a  little  glycerin 
to  the  suds  will  make  the  game  easier.  An 
ironing-board  covered  with  cloth  is  placed 
on  the  backs  of  two  chairs,  one  a  little  lower 
than  the  other.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
board  are  fastened  two  upright  pieces  of 
wood,  one  on  either  side.  This  is  the  goal. 
Each  player  in  turn  dips  his  pipe  into  the 
bowl  of  suds,  which  is  placed  on  a  center- 
table,  blows  a  bubble,  drops  it  onto  the 
upper  end  of  the  board,  and  then  tries  to 
blow  it  down  the  board  through  the  goal. 
Each  one  of  the  players  is  allowed  three 
chances,  and  the  one  who  succeeds  in  blow- 
ing the  most  bubbles  through  the  goal  is 
declared  the  winner.  A  prize  may  be  giv- 
en to  the  winner  or  not,  as  you  choose. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  let  them  play 
happily  without  the  thought  of  a  prize,  for 
some  children  are  quite  sensitive  and  easily 
made  unhappy  by  the  failure  to  win. 
.Always  have  an  older  sister  or  friend  to 
help  the  children  start  their  games  and  make 
them  feel  comfortable.  Mothers  differ  about 
their  little  girls  being  made  to  feel  that  it 
devolves  upon  them  to  make  a  success  of 
their  own  little  parties.  Some  believe  it 
spoils  the  evening  for  the  child  to  be  bur- 
dened with  the  thought  that  it  is  expected 
to  entertain.  I  differ  (as  many  other  moth- 
ers do)  from  this  thought.  It  is  a  natural 
gift  for  some  children  in  their  own  homes  to 
be  able  to  assume  the  role  of  entertainer. 
They  look  for  the  shy  or  unhappy  little  one 
and  make  it  feel  at  home. 

Children  should  be  taught  in  their  own 
homes  to  be  unselfish,  to  think  of  others' 
pleasure  before  their  own,  and  not  to  feel 
that  they  must  have  the  nicest  time  at  their 
own  party.  Such  little  hosts  and  hostesses 
when  grown  up  will  carry  the  manners  so 
impressed  and  stamped  upon  their  memories 
always;  they  will  be  loved  by  their  fellow- 


men,  and  by  their  acts  will  make  the  world 
happier.  A  little  child  lives  only  a  short 
life  often,  leaving  behind  it  many  sweet 
memories. 

The  toilet  is  an  important  consideration. 
And  while  the  child  must  be  made  to  look 
as  sweet  as  possible,  the  gown  should  be 
nothing  elaborate — something  plain  and  pret- 
ty. Remember,  this  party  should  be  such 
that  it  will  always  be  cherished  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  children,  as  you,  mothers,  remem- 
ber your  first  party. 

The  decorations,  too,  should  be  simple  but 
pretty.  Snow-balls  were  the  decorations  for 
the  birthday  party  of  the  little  girl  men- 
tioned above.  They  were  the  first  pure 
white  snow-balls,  and  were  used  in  profusion 
— nearly  everything  possible  being  decorated 
with  them.  And  the  little  girls  flitting  in 
and  out  among  the  trees  on  the  green  lawn 
were  all  dressed  in  white.  The  little  boys 
were  gallant  and  well-behaved.  The  young 
lady  who  helped  the  hostess  played  waltzes 
on  the  piano,  and  those  of  the  children  who 
cared  to  danced.  However,  most  of  them 
preferred  to  play  such  games  as  blowing  bub- 
bles, Boston  stage-coach,  etc. 

Summer  entertainments  are  enjoyed  more 
by  the  children,  and  can  therefore  be  made  a 
greater  success,  especially  during  this  the 
month  of  roses.  Send  out  invitations  on 
note-paper,  as  follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holly  Winter 
wish  you  to  attend  a  birthday  party 
In  honor  of  Elizabeth's  eighth  birthday 
Tuesday,  June  twentieth 
from  three  to  seven 
Please  answer 

Such  a  party  is  not  only  charming  to  the 
little  folks,  but  is  enjoyed  by  the  older  ones 
present.  Sara  H.  Hextois. 


THE  KITCHEN  CLUB— BREAKFASTOLOGY 

"I've  invented  a  new  breakfast  dish,"  pro- 
claimed Dorinda  from  the  housetop,  so  to 
say.  She  was  on  a  chair  in  the  pantry, 
fishing  around  for  a  lost  jam-pot,  but  stopped 
and  put  her  head  out  as  Miss  Tildy  and  Mrs. 
Tinkharu,  'by  some  coincidence,  loomed  into 
the  kitchen  by  the  back  door  at  the  same 
instant.  "I  did  it  yesterday 
morning,  and  ever  since  have 
been  keeping  it  in  mind  to 
spring  on  the  first  Victim  I 
should  meet." 

"Don't  see  what  you  want 
any  special  dishes  for  break- 
fast for,"  said  Miss  Tildy. 
"I  never  take  anything  but 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of 
toast." 

"No  wonder  she's  thin," 
meditated  Peggy  Tinkham, 
audibly.  "Give  me  a  good 
dish  of  fritters  and  honey  to 
begin  with." 

"Grease  again!  No  won- 
der she's  fat,"  retaliated  Miss 
Tildy. 

Dorinda  jumped  down  from 
the  chair  and  staved  off  a  squabble  by  doing 
the  talking  herself. 

"I  have  noticed  a  great  many  people  either 
don't  want  much  or  don't  think  it  necessary 
to  have  much  for  breakfast.  I  think  that's 
a  mistake,  and  have  always  imagined  it  was 
just  as  the}'  got  in  the  habit  of  doing,  though 
I  may  be  mistaken.  But  I  have  found  out 
that  I  and  all  of  my  family  want  a  good, 
substantial  breakfast,  and  don't  feel  right 
unless  we  have  it." 

"Me,  too,"  put  in  Peggy;  "I  like  hot  bread 
and  preserves  and  fried  cabbage,  and  Jim 
likes  cold  baked  beans  and  pie." 

"Well,  I  can't  say  that  quite  agrees  with 
my  ideas  of  a  good  breakfast,"  Dorinda  ob- 
served, while  Miss  Tildy  fanned  herself  with 
a  sunbonnet,  as  if  she  felt  a  little  faint. 
"Although  it  ought  to  be  substantial,  break- 
fast wants  to  be  different  from  other  meals, 
in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  a  cup  of  good, 
hot,  clear  coffee  is  indispensable,  with  plenty 
of  rich  cream  and  white  sugar;  then  some 
kind  of  warm  bread — biscuits,  batter-cakes 
or  gems.  I  do  not  care  about  meat,  but 
George  wants  it,  so  I  think  a  good,  juicy, 
broiled  steak,  or  a  platter  of  nice  ham,  or 
even  some  crisp,  well-smoked  and  brownly 
fried  rashers  of  bacon,  about  fill  the  bill; 
and  some  fresh-poached  eggs  go  mighty 
nice  with  the  last  two.  Speaking  of  poached 
eggs,  I  always  poach  them  in  milk  instead 
of  water,  and  they  are  ten  per  cent  better. 
In  the  spring  we  like  radishes  and  lettuce, 
and,  of  course,  strawberries  in  season,  and 
all  fruit  as  it  comes  along.  In  the  fall  and 
winter  we  have  baked  pears  and  apples  and 
canned  fruit.  We  never  care  much  about 
sweet  stuff  for  breakfast,  unless  apple-butter 
or  something  like  that.   Oh,  and  I  forgot  the 


potatoes;  we  always  have  them,  usually 
baked  or  fried.  When  they're  fried  they 
ought  to  be  crisp  and  brown,  and  come  to 
the  table  piping  hot,  right  off  the  stove. 

"And  speaking  of  potatoes  brings  me  to 
my  new  dish.  You  needn't  think  you're  go- 
ing to  escape  that  receipt.  I  had  just  cooked 
all  the  potatoes  I  had  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  we  were  a  little  tired  of  fried  ones, 
so  I  thought  I'd  try  something  different.  I 
took  the  cold  boiled  potatoes  and  chopped 
them  in  my  chopping-bowl  quite  fine.  I 
happened  to  have  some  dry  cheese  in  the 
house,  and  I  grated  that  into  the  chopped 
'potato,  moistened  it  well  with  rich  milk, 
seasoned  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  heaped 
it  up  in  a  buttered  pan,  put  a  little  butter 
on  the  top,  and  browned  it  beautifully  in  the 
oven.  When  breakfast  was  over  there  wasn't 
an  atom  of  that  potato  to  be  disposed  of." 

'I'll  try  it,"  said  Miss  Tildy,  "but  I'll 
make  it  for  lunch  instead  of  breakfast.  I 
don't  want  anything  but  coffee  and  toast 
for  breakfast." 

"I'll  try  it,  too,"  said  Peggy  Tinkham, 
"and  I'll  put  onions  in  it.    Jim  likes  onions." 

"It's  a  wonder  you  don't  make  Jim  an 
onion  pie,"  Miss  Tildy  remarked,  as  she  got 
up  and  tied  on  her  black  sunbonnet. 

"Maybe  I  will  try  it  sometime,"  Peggy 
responded,  with  a  jolly  laugh,  as  she  hopped- 
off  the  step  and  rolled  herself  away  through 
the  waves  of  sour-dock  in  the  back  yard. 

Priscilla  Piper. 


TATTED  LACE 

Make  a  ring  of  1  d  k  (double  knot),  *  p 
(pioot),  2  d  k,  p,  2  d  k,  p  (long),  2  d  k; 
repeat  from  *  17  times;  1  d,  close  and  break 
thread. 

First  row — Make  a  ring  of  1  d  k,  *  p, 
2  d  k,  p,  2  d  k,  *  1  long  picot,  2  d  k,  repeat 
from  *  to  *  twice;  join  to  long  picot  of  first 
ring,  then  repeat,  making  5  small  picots;  1 
d  k,  close  with  two  threads,  *  7  d  k,  p,  7  d  k, 
make  another  ring  of  11  small  p,  joining  to 
first  ring  at  third  p;  repeat  from  *,  joining 
this  third  ring  to  second  at  third  p  and  to 
long  loop  of  first  large  ring  at  sixth  p.  Con- 
tinue until  there  are  9  rings.  In  making  the 
ninth  ring  let  the  ninth  p  be  a  long  one. 
This  forms  one  scallop.    The  second  scallop 


is  joined  to  first  at  p  of  little  scallop  made 
with  two  threads.  Make  the  upper  edge  as 
follows:  Make  a  ring  of  11  p  (small),  join- 
ing to  first  long  loop  at  sixth  p,  leave  one 
half  inch  of  thread,  make  another  ring,  join- 
ing to  first  ring  at  third  p;  repeat,  but  join- 
ing third  ring  at  sixth  p  to  next  long  loop. 

Second  row — Ring  of  5  d  k,  p,  6  d  k,  long 
p,  6  d  k,  p,  5  d  k,  close;  leave  four  inches 
of  thread,  tie  securely  to  center  of  thread 
between  rings  of  last  row;  one  quarter  inch 
of  thread,  repeat,  joining  these  rings  at 
small  p. 

Third  row — This  is  made  like  outer  edge 
of  scallop,  joining  the  rings  together  at  third 
p,  and  to  long  loop  of  previous  row  at  sixth 
picot.  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Williams. 

THE  FIREPLACE  IN  SUMMER 

An  open,  unadorned  fireplace  in  the  sum- 
mer is  anything  but  attractive,  and  yet  as 
there  are  many  days  when  a  little  fire  is 
needed  it  is  not  adveable  to  have  it  closed 
or  so  decorated  that  it  cannot  be  easily  used. 
A  large  pan  that  will  just  fit  and  slip  in  un- 
der the  grate,  filled  with  wood's  earth,  moss 
and  small  wild  plants,  and  kept  constantly 
moist,  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty  all  the  sum- 
mer. A  large  pot  of  ferns  or  other  greenery 
set  in  the  grate  will  add  to  the  effect  and 
transform  the  homely  black  fireplace  into  a 
pretty  decoration.  When  a  fire  is  needed 
they  can  be  easily  removed,  and  again  re- 
placed when  desired.  If  there  is  no  grate, 
a  long  basket  filled  with  hanging  plants  may 
be  suspended  in  the  fireplace  with  good 
effect.  Wandering-Jew  is  a  good  plant  for 
such  a  purpose.  If  plants  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, a  simple  white  curtain  with  a  trail  of 


bright-hued  nasturtiums  embroidered  in 
Asiatic  wash  embroidery-silks  across  the  bot- 
tom and  extending  up  one  side  is  very  dainty 
and  decorative  and  will  not  interfere  with 
the  free  circulation  of  air  necessary  for  good 
ventilation,  on  account  of  which  a  fireplace 
should  never  be  tightly  closed. 

Clara  Sensibaugii  Everts. 


DRUGGETS  AND  RUGS 

Any  home  looks  better  for  an  assortment 
of  rugs,  picturesquely  disposed.  But  rugs  cost 
— handsome  rugs  handsomely — and  very  of- 
ten the  living-room  or  dining-room  lacks  that 
element  of  furnishing  from  motives  econom-' 
ic;  but  from  an  educational  point  of  view 
no  household  has  a  right  to  deprive  itself  of 
furnishings  esthetic.  And  if  these  be  added 
judiciously  and  slowly  the  expense  will  not 
be  felt. 

You  can  take  your  old  worn  ingrain  car- 
pets and  make  handsome  rugs  if  you  wish; 
even  old  Brussels  may  be  worked  this  way; 
Cut  the  carpet  into  strips  an  inch  in  width, 
cutting  with  the  chain.  Then  ravel  out  both 
sides,  leaving  but  two  or  three  threads  of 
the  chain  in  the  center,  to  hold  the  remain- 
ing filling  in  place.  Sew  these  strips  to- 
gether, wind  in  large,  soft  balls,  and  send 
to  your  weaver.  He  will  weave  them  into 
rugs  which  have  much  the  same  effect  as 
Smyrna,  and  at  a  very  nominal  cost,  or  if 
you  prefer,  a  large  drugget  that  can  be  used 
on  your  dining-room  floor.  Of  course,  you 
understand  the  correct  way  to  treat  your 
floor  then  is  to  paint  it  or  stain  it  a  deep 
rich  walnut.  Any  dealer  in  paints  can  mix 
the  paint  or  prepare  the  staining  properly 
for  you.  It  requires  a  portion  of  varnish 
to  give  it  the  right  gloss,  you  know.  Then 
with  the  drugget  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  your  dining-table  on  it,  you  have  an 
artistic  apartment. 

Another  way  to  get  a  nice  collection  of  rugs 
is  to  watch  the  stores  for  remnants.  These 
will  be  sold  quite  cheap  in  yard  and  yard 
and  a  half  lengths.  Then  buy  enough  pretty 
fringe  (it  costs  only  fifteen  cents  a  yard) 
to  finish  the  ends.  Never  buy  anything  but 
Brussels  (or  better  grades  of  carpet)  rem- 
nants, as  ingrain  is  not  sufficiently  heavy  to 
make  handsome  rugs. 

If  you  live  near  a  large  city  you  can  watch 
the  auction-rooms,  and  frequently  you  can 
find  lovely  carpets  at  prices  so  reduced  you 
lose  your  breath.  Here  is  an  instance  which 
is  absolutely  true.  A  handsome  Brussels 
carpet  with  a  border,  of  the  finest  texture 
and  the  most  approved  coloring  and  design, 
large  enough  to  fit  any  ordinary-sized  room, 
was  recently  sold,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
for  seventy-five  cents.  Incredible  as  it'  may 
seem,  this  is  absolutely  true.  Besides,  there 
wasn't  a  worn  place  in  the  carpet,  it  being 
as  good  as  when  removed  from  the  store, 
with  the  exception  of  coal-dust  which  had 
settled  upon  it.  Energetic  scrubbing  with 
hot  water,  soap  and  a  brush  soon  rendered 
it  bright  as  new.  Such  a  sale  as  that  might 
not  occur  again  in  years,  but  it  illustrates 
what  you  may  do  for  yourself  if  you  watch. 
People  should  take  advantage  of  all  such 
opportunities. 

A  room  furnished  .in  Brussels  presents  a 
much  richer  appearance  than  one  '".rnished 
in  rag,  and  with  pretty  Brussels  at  thirty- 
five  and  forty  cents,  who  cannot  afford  it? 
But  if  you  can't  afford  Brussels,  pretty  in- 
grains are  vastly  more  pleasing  than  home- 
made carpets.  They  really  cost  no  more  if 
you  consider  your  dye,  chain,  time  and  ex- 
pense of  weaving,  and  are  much  handsomer. 

If  you  cannot  attend  these  sales  yourself, 
get  some  friend  who  lives  in  a  large  city  to 
buy  for  you.  Pay  them  a  commission  if  nec- 
essary, but  furnish  your  homes  artistically 
and  esthetically.  Enjoy  the  benefit  of  your 
toil  while  here.  Don't  hoard  it  away  and 
leave  it  to  others  to  squander  (as  they  will  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten)  what  you  have  toiled 
and  sacrificed  to  earn. 

One  parting  word  concerning  home-made 
rugs.  There  is  another  style  which,  if  your 
weaver  is  an  up-to-date  workman,  he  will 
know  how  to  make.  They  are  usually  made 
from  woolen  rags,  and  they  are  woven  in 
beautiful  stripes  and  not  a  thread  of  the 
chain  shows.  When  subdued  colors  are  em- 
ployed these  rugs  are  very  handsome. 

Margaret  M.  Moore. 


Our  Summer  Catalogue  of  Cut  Paper  Pat- 
terns shows  the  styles  for  1899.  Mailed  free 
to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Illustrates  new  styles 
for  waists,  jackets,  capes,  dresses,  gowns, 
skirts,  shirt-waists,  wrappers,  blouses,  petti- 
coats, basques,  little  frocks,  kilt  dresses, 
aprons,  underwear  and  toilets  and  garments 
of  all  kinds  for  all  ages.  Address  Farm: 
and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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GONE! 

Gone! 

Ah,  what  a  little  word! 

Yet  by  its  whispered  tone 
What  thoughts  are  stirred! 

Gone! 

What  sound  of  deep  abyss 

Can  utter  sadder  moan 
Than  word  like  this? 

Gone! 

What  power  to  life  can  win 
From  that  word-sepulcher 
What  sleeps  within! 

Heart. 
So  let  thy  days  be  spent 

That  this  word  may  impart 
A  sweet  content. 

Gone! 

Ah,  what  a  little  word! 

Tet,  by  its  whispered  tone 
What  thoughts  are  stirred. 

—Alice  Jean  CTeator. 


CHAT  ABOUT  THE  SMALL  FRUITS 

The  stay  of  these  fruits  is  so  brief, 
thtir  mission  is  so  healthful,  and  in 
their  canned  or  preserved  state  they 
make    during    the   winter  months 
such  a  pleasant  break  in  the  pie  and  pudding 
routine,  that  we  cannot  know  too  many  ways 
of  keeping  them. 

Tutti-frutti. — This  is  a  very  simple  way 
to  make  what  almost  might  be  called  a  con- 
serve, so  rich  is  it  and  so  long  may  it  be 
kept.  Choose  a  two-gallon  butter-jar  with  a 
tight-fitting  cover,  and  begin  by  putting  in 
one  cupful  of  cooking-brandy,  one  cupful  of 
cut-up  oranges  and  one  cupful  of  granulated 
sugar.  Let  it  stand  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
add  two  cupfuls  of  diced  pineapple  and  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar.  These  fruits  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  being  so  juicy  make  a 
good  beginning.  Add  from  this  time  on  such 
berries  as  you  have,  and  for  every  cupful  of 
fruit  put  in  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Every  time 
you  add  fruit  and  sugar  stir  up  the  mixture 
well  from  the  bottom,  and  be  sure  to  cover 
tightly.  Of  course,  when  the  jar  is  full  the 
brandy  has  almost  entirely  evaporated,  and 
was  only  used  as  a  preservative  anyway. 
Some  people  use  alcohol,  as  it  is  more  vol- 
atile. In  winter-time  this  makes  a  rich 
dessert  with  whipped  cream. 

The  Germans  preserve  many  fruits  by 
means  of  rich  syrups  or  spiced  vinegar.  To 
prepare  the  syrup  put  three  and  one  half 
cupfuls  of  sugar  and  two  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  water  into  a  saucepan,  and  stir  over  the 
fire  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  After  it  has 
boiled  five  minutes,  counting  from  the  time  it 
begins  to  bubble,  it  is  of  suitable  thickness 
for  your  preserving.  Put  into  pint  jars  the 
fresh  fruit,  filling  about  half  full,  then  pour 
over  the  hot  syrup.  Stand  these  jars  in 
slats  or  muffin-rings  in  a  kettle  half  full  of 
hot  water,  cover  the  kettle,  and  cook  till 
the  fruit  looks  clear.  Remove  the  jars  care- 
fully, filling  them  full  with  syrup,  and  then 
cover  tightly.  Strawberries  done  this  way 
resemble  the  Weisbaden  preserved  ones. 
Raspberries  may  be  treated  the  same  Ttay, 
and  cherries,  stoned,  are  very  rich. 

Currants,  red  and  white,  may  be  preserved 
for  winter  pickles  by  laying  the  fresh  fruit 
in  large-mouthed  jars,  choosing  only  the  fin- 
est bunches.  Pour  over  them  white  vinegar, 
spiced  of  adding  to  each  quart  of  vinegar 
one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce  of  mace, 
one  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugaj-.  While  the  vinegar  is  hot 
pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and  seal  tightly.  If 
the  vinegar  is  too  hot  it  bursts  the  skins. 
The  currants  retain  their  color,  and  a  dish 
of  them  in  midwinter  is  a  treat  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  to  the  palate. 

Jeilied  Fruits.— Sometimes  if  you  have 
fruit  going  to  waste  this  receipt  is  conve- 
nient: Put  your  fruit  into  a  dish  or  mold. 
Soak  half  a  box  of  gelatin  in  half  a  cupful 
of  cold  water,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  one 
cupful  of  boiling  water.  Add  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  still  stirring,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
and  one  tcaspoonful  of  sherry.  Pour  this 
over  your  fruit  in  the  mold;  serve  cold  with 
cream. 

Fruit-juicer.— No.  1.  Take  one  quart  of 
the  juice  of  any  fruit  and  put  it  in  a  porce- 
lain-lined kettle  over  the  fire.  YSTien  it 
steams  stir  in  slowly  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
arrowroot  moistened  in  a  little  water.  Cook 
till  it  is  clear,  then  add  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  or  more  if  the  fruit  is  acid.  Serve  in 
glasses  with  crushed  ice.  It  makes  a  pretty 
course  for  a  summer  lunch. 

Fruit-juices.— No.  2.  Pure  grape-juice 
is  said  by  medical  authorities  to  be  inval- 
uable in  either  health  or  sickness.  In  fevers 
particularly  doctors  are  using  it  more  and 
more  as  both  medicine  and  food.  Oranges 
and  pineapples  make  a  delicious  juice,  but 
the  small  fruits  are  better  yet,  the  little 
sour  cherry  becoming  nectar  under  proper 


treatment.  The  juice  is  crushed  out  of  the 
fruit  and  kept  chilled  for  two  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  it  is  strained  through  a 
cloth  and  then  boiled  in  a  porcelain-lined  ket- 
tle. Put  it  in  bottles,  filling  up  almost  to  the 
neck,  and  fill  about  half  the  space  left  with 
pure  alcohol  purchased  from  a  druggist.  Fit 
with  a  cork.  The  idea  is  that  the  alcohol 
evaporates  in  the  air-space  left  and  preserves 
the  fruit,  not  mixing  with  the  juice  at  all. 
Sweeten  to  taste  and  dilute  with  water  or 
crushed  ice  when  you  serve.  These  juices 
may  be  kept  through  the  winter,  but  are  par- 
ticularly grateful  during  the  summer. 

Blackberries,  field  or  cultivated,  have 
medicinal  qualities  which  make  them  pecu- 
liarly valuable  in  bowel  troubles,  and  may 
be  treated  in  this  way.  All  these  fruits 
contain  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  water 
and  a  small  percentage  of  flesh-forming  al- 
buminoids and  of  malic  acid.  They  are 
peculiarly  useful  in  assisting  digestion. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Moore. 


LITTLE  GIRLS'  BONNET 

A  close-fitting  bonnet  is  so  much  more  of 
a  protection  to  a  little  girl  and  less  in  the 
way  than  a  hat.  This  one  is  made  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  black  satin  crown;  the  edge 
is  bound  with  bias  black  satin,  which  can 
be  relieved  by  a  narrow  Valenciennes  lace 


in  white,  and  black  satin  ribbon  strings.  If 
a  light  one  is  preferred,  it  can  be  of  white 
marseilles  for  the  front,  with  a  white  mull 
crown  and  any  preferred  color  for  strings. 

Two  of  these  bonnets  are  not  an  extrav- 
agance for  a  child,  as  often  the  dark  one  is 
more  suitable.  It  can  also  be  used  to  carry 
out  an  entire  one-color  costume. 

Many  children  suffer  from  earache  caused 
by  riding  in  the  wind,  and  a  mother  should 
be  careful  to  provide  against  this.      B.  K. 


SUGARSACKS  IN  A  NEW  ROLE 

This  is  for  my  country  sisters  whose 
purses  are  suffering  from  chronic  collapse.  Of 
course,  we  all  buy  sugar  now  in  five-pound-ca- 
pacity cloth  sacks.  I  was  thinking  one  day, 
while  looking  at  a  pile  of  them  which  had 
accumulated,  "what  a  pity  they  are  not  large 
enough  to  be  useful  in  some  other  way,  the 
cloth  is  so  good,"  when  an  idea  struck  me. 
My  husband  and  four  young  sons  are  farm- 
ers and  '■'truckers,"  and  do  not  mention  the 
demand  for  handkerchiefs  when  the  summer 
solstice  is  upon  us! 

"Store  handkerchiefs  cost  like  forty,  or 
more  likely  sixty,  by  the  dozen,"  quoth  I, 
addressing  the  sugar-sacks,  "and  I  think 
you  might  be  made  to  fill  the  bill." 

So,  pulling  out  a  stitch  or  two  at  the  right 
end  (where  the  last  stitches  by  the  machine 
are  taken)  J  soon  had  a  goodly  lot  of  square 
pieces.  The  next  step,  was  to  remove  the 
printing,  which  can  be  done  by  saturating 
with  strong  soap-suds  and  coal-oil,  letting 
them  lie  for  awhile.  After  they  were  washed 
and  ironed  I  lengthened  my  machine-stitch 
and  proceeded. 

As  I  was  not  making  them  for  my  own  use 
or  the  babies',  I  decided  one  square  would 
be  too  small,  but  that  one  and  one  half 
with  the  seam  felled  would  be  about  right. 
For  some,  however,  I  used  two  whole  ones 
(taking  care  to  leave  the  selvedge  where  it 
would  answer  for  a  hem),  thinking  that 
when  the  boys  came  to  me  for  a  neck-shield 
— for  old  Sol  isn't  very  merciful  to  the  ten- 
der necks,  neither  is, a  high  shirt-collar  the 
most  comfortable  thing  in  summer-time — 
that  the  longer  ones  would  be  the  best. 

Then  I  fell  to  hemming,  and  am  now  re- 
joicing at  the  fact  that  when  the  "hus- 
band" has  occasion  to  mop  his  heated  brow 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  the  wherewithal, 
and  that  the  "cost  price"  was  merely  a  little 
time  and  spool-cotton.  They  are  not  orna- 
mental, but  are  extremely  useful. 

Cora  Amanda  Lewis. 


NEW  AND 
STYLISH 


HAMMOCK 


SIZE  OF  BED,  36  by  76  INCHES 


FRFF  ™ 

1     B  ^  ■  -fl  -t     to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

ping  directions  below.  You 
make  up  a  club  of  eight  subscribers  in  one  afternoon 


Handsome  Hammock  given  FREE 
club  of  EIGHT  yearly  subscribers 

See  ship- 
can  easily 


Has  an  easy  pillow,  to  rest  your  weary  head.  Beautiful 
drapery  on  the  sides.  Is  closely  wToven,  in  bright  colors. 
Every  Hammock  has  the  new  and  improved  steel  spreader, 
reinforced  with  grooved  wood.  Is  stylish,  and  so  well 
made  that  it  is  offered  on  its  merits. 


GIVEN  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  EIGHT  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIBERS  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  

Wc  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  this  New  and  Stylish  Hammock  for  only  .  .  .  


$1.50 


SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS— The  Hammock  must  be  sent  by  express,  charges 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  in  each  case.    When  packed  ready  for  shipping  it 

Weighs  six  pounds.  Be  sure  to  give  express  office  if  different  from  your  post-office  address. 

NOTE— Thirty  cents  is  the  clubbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of 
the  premium  offers  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  just  the  same.  Renewals  and 
new  names,  including  a  club-raiser's  own  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


iti  mil  mti  1*1  ninnim^ 

New  Standard  Watch 


GIVEN  FREE  FOR  A  CLUB  OF  SIX  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


ONE  DOLLAR 


Or,  we  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  mail  the 
Watch,  post-paid,  to  any  address  for 


$1 


WONDERFUL  TRIUMPH  OF  SCIENCE  AND  MECHANICS 


Premium 
No.  362 


By  improved  machinery  the 
cost  of  manufacture  of  this  New 
Standard  Watch  is  greatly  re- 
duced, yet  its  mechanism  is  so 
perfect  that  as  a  timekeeper 
it  is  as  good  and  accurate  as 
watches  selling  in  the  stores  for 
as  much  as  twenty- five  dollars. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED  


The  above  illustration  shows  exact  size  of  Watch 


IT  IS  HANDSOME 

IN  APPEARANCE 

Has  nickel  case,  highly  polished,  as 
elegant  in  appearance  as  silver.  Is  open 
face,  with  heavy  polished  crystal.  The 
movement  is  the  simplest  and  most  dura- 
ble. Has  American  lever,  solid  cut-steel 
pinion  and  patent  barrel ;  back  wind  and 
stem  set,  and  runs  30  hours. 


EVERY  WATCH  IS  THOROUGHLY  TESTED 
BEFORE  IT  LEAVES  THE  FACTORY  

Our  New  Standard  "Watch  will  stand  hard  usage  and  wear  well.  It  is  better  for  outdoor 
use  than  a  high-priced  watch,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Before  offering  it  to  our 
readers  we  have  tested  the  watch  ourselves  and  find  it  to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is  so  sure 
to  please,  and  such  a  genuine  bargain,  that  we  offer  to  refund  the  money  to  any  one  return- 
ing the  watch  because  dissatisfied. 

m  CVprr  THIRTY  CENTS  is  the  dabbing  price  for  yearly  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
1 N  *J  t  £-<  without  a  premium  to  the  subscriber.  But  members  of  clubs  may  accept  any  of  our  pre- 
mium offers,  and  their  names  can  be  counted  in  clubs  just  the  same.  £E.\'E  ITALS  and  new  names, 
including  the  club-raiser's  oicn  yearly  subscription,  can  be  counted  in  clubs. 

When  the  above"  remainder^f-the-vear"  offer  is  accepted  the  name  CAXXOT  be  counted  in  a  club. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THROUGH  DEATH  TO  LIFE 

Have  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  aloe-plant 

That  grows  in  the  southern  clime? 
By  humble  growth  of  a  hundred  years 

It  reaches  its  bloomlng-tlme; 
And  then  a  wondrous  bud  at  its  crown 

Breaks  into  a  thousand  (lowers; 
This  floral  queen  in  its  beauty  seen 

Is  the  pride  of  the  tropical  bowers. 
But  the  plant  to  the  flower  is  a  sacrifice. 
For  it  blooms  but  once,  aud  in  blooming  dies. 

Have  you  further  heard  of  the  aloe-plant 

That  blooms  in  the  southern  clime? 
How  every  one  of  its  thousand  flowers 

As  they  fall  in  the  blooming-time 
Is  an  infant  plant  that  fastens  its  roots 

In  the  place  where  it  falls  on  the  ground, 
And  fast  as  they  fall  from  the  dying  stem 

Grow  lively  and  lovely  around? 
By  dying  it  liveth  a  thousandfold 
In  the  young  that  spring  from  the  death  of 
the  old. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  tale  of  the  pelican, 

The  Arab's  gimel  el  bahr, 
That  dwells  in  the  African  solitudes 

Where  the  birds  that  live  lonely  are? 
Have  you  heard  how  it  loves  Its  tender  young. 

How  it  toils  and  cares  for  their  good. 
How  it  brings  them  water  from  fountains  afar, 

And  fishes  the  sea  for  their  food? 
In  famine  it  feeds  them  what  love  can  devise, 
The  blood  of  its  bosom,  in  feeding  them  dies. 

Have  you  heard  the  tale  they  tell  of  the  swan, 

The  snow-white  bird  of  the  lake? 
It  noiselessly  floats  on  the  silvery  waves, 
It  quietly  sits  in  the  brake. 
.  It  saves  its  song  till  the  end  of  life, 
And  then  in  the  soft,  still  even, 
"Mid  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun 
B    It  sings  as  it  soars  into  heaven; 
And  the  blessed  notes  fall  back  from  the  skies, 
'Tis  it's  only  song,  for  in  singing  it  dies. 

Have  you  heard  these  tales,  shall  I  tell  you 
one, 

A  greater  and  better  than  all? 
Have  you  heard  of  Him  whom  the  heavens 
i-TK-  adore. 

Before  whom  the  host  of  them  fall? 
*  Htw  he  left  the  choir  and  anthems  above 
For  earth  in  its  wailings  and  woes, 
To  suffer  the  shame  and  pain  of  the  cross. 

To  die  for  the  life  of  his  foes? 
Oh,  Prince  of  the  nobles,  oh,  Sufferer  divine, 
TVhat  sorrow  and  sacrifice  equal  to  thine! 

Have  you  heard  this  tale,  the  best  of  them 
all— 

The  tale  of  the  Holy  and  True? 
He  died,  but  His  life  in  untold  souls 

Lives  on  in  the  world  anew. 
His  seed  prevails  and  is  filling  the  earth 
.   As  the  stars  fill  the  skies  above. 
He  taught  us  to  yield  up  the  love  of  life 
-For  the  sake  of  the  life  of  love. 
His  death  is  onr  life,  His  loss  is  our  gain, 
.The  joy  for  the  tear,  the  peace  for  the  pain. 

Xow  hear  these  tales,  ye  weary  and  sad, 

Who  for  others  do  give  up  your  all, 
Our  Savior  hath  taught  us  the  seed  that  would 
grow 

Into  the  earth's  dark  bosom  must  fall; 
Must  hide  away  and  pass  from  view, 

And  then  the  grain  will  appear, 
The  seed  that  seems  lost  in  the  earth  below 

Will  return  many  fold  in  the  ear: 
By  death  comes  life,  by  loss  comes  gain— 
The  joy  for  the  tear,  the  peace  for  the  pain. 


SICK  ROOM  THOUGHTFULNESS 

IT  IS  only  in  extreme  cases  and  at  inoppor- 
tune times  that  visitors  are  excluded 
from  the  sick-room— the  tedium  of  con- 
•  finement  is  relieved  so  much  by  the  smil- 
ing countenance  and  cheery  word  of  a  friend. 

It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  offer 
any  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  making 
a  call  upon  the  sick  acceptable,  yet  "often- 
times we  do  offend  where  most  we  wish,  to 
please."  Plow  many,  even  among  those  who 
are  the  promptest  to  discharge  their  duty 
in  such  cases,  are  so  welcome  that  their 
return  is  awaited  with  eagerness? 

The  failure,  or  partial  failure,  of  suctT  well- 
meaning  persons  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  sense  of  duty  which  has  prompted 
the  visit  is  allowed  to  make  itself  too  appar- 
ent. Calling  upon  the  sick  is  by  no  means 
the  pleasantest  of  tasks,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  perhaps,  if  the  duty  is  some- 
times put  off  until  delay  is  no  longer  excu- 
sable. 

If  so  much  hesitancy  is  felt,  a  delicate  dish 
or  a  few  choice  flowers,  accompanied  by  a 
note  kindly  worded  and  delivered  in  person, 
will  relieve  the  embarrassment  and  show 
the  good  wishes  of  the  caller. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  the 


sick-room  itself  sympathy  ought  not  to  be 
carried  to  the  point  of  evident  anxiety.  Cour- 
age and  hope  for  a  better  day  ar»  what  the 
sick  one  most  requires,  and  the.  face  of  the 
visitor  is  sure  to  be  scanned  for  a  trace  of 
disappointment  or  alarm.  It  is  easy  to  in- 
spire confidence  by  the  look  and  by  the 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  no  medicine  is  better. 

There  is  an  easy  manner,  also,  which  is 
admirable  in  itself,  and  which  relieves  the 
constraint  which  the  sick  one  may  naturally 
feel  in  not  being  able  properly  to  care  for 
guests. 

The  outer  wraps  have  of  course  been  re- 
moved before  entering  the  room,  and  it  is 
not  imperative  to  wait  for  an  invitation  to 
be  seated.  Above  all,  be  seated  comfortably. 
For  a  visitor  to  be  or  to  seem  uncomfort- 
able is  to  insure  the  discomfort  of  the  others 
in  the  room. 

It  is  never  admissible  to  sit  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  or  touch  the  bed  in  any  way.  The 
nervous  organism  is  made  over-sensitive  by 
disease,  and  every  jar  is  intensified. 

Let  the  visitor  draw  as  near  the  bed  as 
possible  without  being  in  contact  with  it, 
sit  where  the  features  may  be  seen  easily, 
listen  attentively  to  every  remark,  sympa- 
thize with  every  complaint,  and  spin  a  bit 
of  gossip  or  tell  a  little  story.  Then,  when 
ten  minutes  have  gone,  let  her  pass  softly 
out  with  a  cheery  good-by  and  a  gentle  ca- 
ress, and  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
visit  will  prove  a  blessing  and  its  repetition 
be  eagerly  awaited. — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


HOW  TO  CLIMB  STAIRS 

Many  people  will  be  surprised  to  know 
that  there  is  a  scientific  way  of  walking  up- 
stairs. A  physician,  in  telling  how  it  is  done, 
says  that  usually  a  person  will  tread  on 
the  ball  of  the  foot  in  taking  each  step. 
This  is  distinctly  a  bad  practice;  it  wears 
and  tires  the  muscles,  as  it  throws  the  entire 
suspended  weight  of  the  body  on  the  mus- 
cles of  the  legs  and  feet. 

In  walking  up-stairs  the  point  to  be  se- 
cured is  the  most  equal  distribution  of  the 
body's  weight  possible.  The  feet  should  be 
placed  squarely  on  the  step,  heel  and  all, 
and  then  the  work  should  be  done  slowly 
and  deliberately.  In  this  way  there  is  no 
strain  upon  any  muscle;  but  each  one  does 
its  duty  in  a  natural  manner. 

The  practise  of  bending  nearly  double 
when  ascending  stairs  is  extremely  pernic- 
ious. It  cramps  the  lungs  and  makes  the 
heart  work  harder.  A  slightly  forward  incli- 
nation is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the 
method  of  going  up-stairs  above  described  a 
much  less  laborious  task  than  it  usually  is. 


GOD  KNOWS 

God  knows  all  about  you — the  best  and 
the  worst  ■  of  you.  All  your  weaknesses, 
your  struggles,  your  successes,  your  failures, 
your  joys  and  your  heartaches  are  open  to 
the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  you  have  to  do. 
As  Dr.  Mathews  beautifully  said  in  a  recent 
sermon,  "There  are  many  woes  in  the  Brit- 
ish empire  with  which  the  good  Victoria  is 
unacquainted;  but  there  is  one  throne  against 
which  every  human  perplexity  beats  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  provoke  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse. If  you  are  a  sincere  man,  this 
thought  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  comfort 
to  you.  Your  fellow-man  may  pass  you  by 
without  any  notice  at  all,  or  if  they  deign 
to  regard  you,  may  misconstrue  your  con- 
duct and  misinterpret  your  character;  but 
your  Father  in  heaven  will  never  suffer  you 
to  slip  away  from  his  observant  eye  nor 
judge  you  save  in  truth  and  tenderness.  Be 
courageous,  therefore,  and  confident  in  the 
midst  of  even  your  most  trying  difficulties. 


SENTENCE  SERMONS 

The  direst  poverty  is  poverty  of  soul. 
The  Sabbath  is  the  savings-bank  of  life. 
The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be 
one. 

He  that  would  have  the  fruit  must  climb 
the  tree. 

It  is  better  to  be  remembered  in  a  good 
man's  prayers  than  in  a  rich  man's  will. 

That  is  not  the  best  sermon  that  makes 
the  hearers  go  away  talking  to  one  another 
and  praising  the  preacher,  but  that  which 
makes  them  go  away  thoughtful  and  serious, 
and  hastening  away  alone. — The  Watchman, 


Multiplied  Value  In 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  are 
twice  as  well  made  and  cost  twice  as 
much  to  make  as  imitating  machines.  They 
run  with  half  the  power,  half  the  speed  and 
half  the  wear,  require  but  half  the  care  and 
last  twice  as  long  as  other  separators.  Under 
harder  conditions  their  work  is  doubly  efficient, 
and  under  all  conditions  they  save  twice  as 
much  as  other  separators  over  setting  systems. 
Their  sales  are  ten  times  those  of  all  other  ma- 
chines combined.  Their  price  is  no  greater 
but  on  the  contrary  less  than  cheaply  made 
imitating  machines  in  proportion  to  actual 
capacity,  regardless  of  overwhelming  superi- 
ority in  every  feature  of  separator  efficiency. 


Send  for  new  1899  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 
74  cortlan dt  street, 
NEW  YORK.  ' 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


«  «  Only  Rheumatic 
Cure  in  the  World 
Guaranteed  to  Cure 
or  Money  Refunded. 


$1.00  a  bottle, 
!  bottles  $2.50  prepaid 
with  Guarantee. 


Rheumatic 

Gout  cur£ 


FREE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  100,000  BOTTLES  WORK- 
INQ  MIRACLES  EVERYWHERE 


Agents  at  Work  Reaping  a  Harvest — $7  to  $12  a  Day 
Easily  Made— If  You  Want  Big  Money 
Write  Us  Now 


The  free  distribution  of  Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic 
and  Gout  Cure  is  working  wonders,  and  grateful 
testimony  from  people  who  have  suffered  for  years 
without  relief  until  cured  by  the  famous  physi- 
cian's great  specific,  pours  in  constantly. 

Not  four  cases  in  a  hundred  can  withstand  the 
curative  powers  after  a  faithful  trial. 

READ  OF  DR.  SWIFT'S  MANY  MIRACLES 

Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Barber,  of  the  Central  Station, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"  In  Scotland,  two  years  ago,  I  was  first  taken 
with  sciatica  in  my  limbs  and  I  suffered  untold 
agony.  It  kept  growing  worse,  and  I  could 
neither  sleep  at  night  nor  walk  to  any  extent.  I 
have  taken  I  do  not  know  how  many  kinds  of  both 
foreign  and  American  medicines  and  have  con- 


sulted many  physicians,  but  none  of  them  have 
ever  given  me  any  relief.  Two  months  ago  I  was 
told  of  the  miracles  of  Dr.  Swift's  Rheumatic  and 
Gout  Cure,  and  in  a  week  was  free  of  all  pains. 
In  two  weeks  more  I  was  cured.  Not  a  pain  or 
ache  has  since  re-appeared.  I  sleep  elegantly, 
better  than  I  did  before  the  affliction  came.  I 
thank  heaven  for  Dr.  Swift's  discovery." 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  countless  cures  on 
record.  If  you  will  write  us  asking  for  names  of 
people  near  you  who  have  been  cured  we  will 
send  them— will  tell  you  what  your  neighbors  say. 

Or  send  for  one  of  the  trial  bottles,  enclosing  10 
cents  to  prepay  cost,  and  we  will  mail  promptly. 
Address  Dr.  Swift,  Swift  Building,  New  York.  If 
you  want  to  make  money  faster  than  you  ever 
have  in  your  life,  be  sure  and  write  us,  and  we 
will  tell  you  how  easily  it  is  done. 


5000  BICYCLES 


Overstock.    Must  be  closed  out 

Standard  '99  Models 
guaranteed,  $10  to  *85.  '9S 
and  '97  models  $8  to  $15. 
Shopworn  and  second  hand 
wheels,  good  machines,  #8 
to  #10.  Great  Factory 
Clearing  Sale.  We  ship 
anywhere,  to  any  one  on 
approval  and  trial  without 
a  cent  in  advance.  EARN  A  BICYCLE  by  helping  us 
advertise  our  superb  wheels.  Easy  work  and  sure  reward 
on  onr  newplan.  We  will  give  one  liider  Agent  in  each 
town  FKEE  USE  of  Sample  Wheel  to  introduce  them. 

Write  at  Once  for  Our  Special  Offer 
E.  F.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,         •        CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  HAT  PINS 

The  Ideal 
Hat  Fastener 

is  a  perfect  device  for  hold- 
ing the  hat  on  the  head  with- 
out a  pin,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  wind  blows. 
Just  the  thing  for  cyclists,  in  fact,  every  lady,  young  or 
old.  Price  25  cents,  by  mail.  Agents  wanted. 
IDEAL  FASTENER  CO.,  Station  N,  CHICAGO. 


Trusses,  -  65c. 

Abdominal  aca 
Supporters,  www" 

Enormous  wholesale  stock.  All  binds.  Don't  think  of  buying  till 
you  get  oar  FREE  catalogue  in  plain  envelope.  Established  20 
years.  Mail  order  customers  in  every  part  of  U.S.  Wrlteto-daj. 
HEWITT  SCHROEDER,  4«  Milwaukee  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


SAVE 
ONE' 
HALF 


SEElDrl5A^lH0MR50fi  EYEWATER 


fflin  UfllTPD  EDCC  Write  at  once.  Inclose  stamp. 
UULU  IT  Hi  Ml  rnbb  Conn,  Nov.  Co.,  Derby,  Conn. 


FAT 


How  to  Reduce 

Mra.  L.Lanier ,  Mar 
■tin.Tenn.  .writes:' 
"Itreauced  mj  weight  2  I  lbs.  inl5daya 
without  any  unpleasant  effects  whatever." 

vegetable,  and  harmless  as  water, 
one  can  make  it  at  home  at  little  expense" 
No  starving.  Nosickness.  We  will  mall 
a  box  of  it  and  full  particulars  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  for  4  cents  forpostage,eto. 
Hall  Chemical  Co.    B  Box  St.Louis,  Mo. 


2  Baby  Carriages  $2 

The  largest  line— the  best  quality  and 
latest  styles— at  faotory  prices.  So  Agenta, 
No  Fancy  Profits.  100  styles  to  select  from. 
lOur  big  illustrated  Catalogue  FKEE. 
Send  a  postal  for  it  to-day.  Address 

Bill  me  &  Armstrong  C  o.  Dept.  99,Cueago. 


A/gk        B»  A         _  Sendusyouraddtea, 

EJ»  aria  A  Il&lf  Vllffi  andwevriUshowyoa. 

■  CI  Ufll  WUI  C  howtomake$3aday 

■fn^BJBf  m  absolutely  sure;  we 

^r^a^fornish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  yon  lire.  Send  ns  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully ;  remember  we  guarantee  a  clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work;  absolutely  sure;  write  at  once. 
ROYAL  JUNLFACiTRI.NO  CO.    Box  683,   DETROIT,  EICH. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St.,  -N'evr  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers 
supplied.  62-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

RIHYHLE  P  R  P  C  OR  CASH  TO  ANY  ONE 
DllrltsUb  r  n  L.  £  distributing  my  soaps,  eto. 
I  trust  you.  F.  Parker,  277  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

BEfl  llfETTIVA  CURED-  SamploFBEB. 
IfbU*  If  CI  I  Ml!  Or.  r.R,Mir,BloomlhE*oo,tB. 
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SMILES 


MOTHER'S  NERVOUS  FIT 

When  mother  has  a  nervous  fit  the  children 

all  stand  'round. 
And  father  says  he  wishes  he  was  six  feet 

under  ground: 
He  says  it  in  a  whisper,  though,  so  mother 

cannot  hear, 
For  father  knows  that  silence  is  the  nearest 

kin  to  fear, 
And  fear  comes  o'er  us  like  a  cloud,  we  are 

indeed  hard  hit 
"When  mother  gets  a-going  on  her  reg'lar  ner- 
-    vous  fit. 

When  mother  has  a  nervous  fit  the  servants 

sometimes  stay 
And  stick  il  out,  but  as  a  rule,  they  try  to 

get  away 

Before  it's  over  with,  and  then,  when  we  are 

high  and  dry. 
And  father's  living  at  the  club  and  we  begin 

to  cry, 

And  things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse — 

Hooray!   She's  over  it— 
For  in  a  crisis  mother  always  shakes  that 

nervous  fit. 

T.  M.,  in  Truth. 

4. 

WHAT  IS  A  CATAMARAN 

A Kansas  City  paper  gives  this  good 
story,  which  probably  could  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  section,  on  the  school 
children   there.    A   teacher,  having 
read  to  her  pupils  a  description  of 
the  sinking  of  the  "Merriniac,"  some  days 
later  asked  what  the  word  "catamaran"  there 
used  meant.   These  are  some  of  the  answers: 
Catamaran  is  a  mountain-lion. 
A  catamaran  is  a  savage  officer  in  the  Fil- 
ipose  islands. 
A  catamaran  carries  clubs  in  a  gof-game. 
A  catamaran  is  the  place  in  Chicago  where 
the  cat  show  was  held. 
The  catamaran  was  a  convention-hall  prise. 
The  catamaran  is  the  proper  name  for  a  cat- 
fcoat  and  war-ram  together  like  the  "Cat- 
adin." 

Hobson  obtained  a  catamaran  from  the 
Spanish  officers,  which  was  all  he  had  to  eat. ' 


"SUNSET"  COX'S  REPARTEE 

A  life  of  "Sunset"  Cox,  the  famous  Con- 
gressman from  Ohio  and  New  York,  has  been 
published  by  his  nephew,  the  well-known 
scientist  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Here  is  an  anecdote  not  new  in  its  point,  but 
memory-refreshing  in  the  location  of  the 
phrase.  His  colleague  in  the  House,  the  late 
General  Rosecrans,  tells  it: 

"I  remember  one  day  some  one  of  the  other 
side,  I  forget  his  name,  was  making  a  strong 
pro-Chinese  speech,  winding  up  something 
like  this:  'The  Chinaman  is  clean,  he  is  tem- 
perate, he  is  frugal;  what  fault  have  you  to 
find  with  him?'  Cox  piped  out,  'He  wears 
his  shirt  outside  of  his  breeches.'  The  house 
was  crowded,  and  that  was  the  last  of  that 
orator  and  his  Chinese  speech."— Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 

«*■ 

HE  OBLIGED  THE  JUDGE 

In  one  of  the  New  Orleans  courts  a  negro 
was  called  as  a  witness. 

The  judge,  who  was  noted  for  his  austerity, 
held  out  the  book,  and  the  witness  was  sworn, 
being  expected,  of  course,  to  kiss  the  book. 
But  the  witness  was  unused  to  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Why  don't  you  kiss?"  demanded  the  judge. 
"Sar?" 

"Ain't  you  going  to  kiss?"  again  asked  the 
judge. 

"Sar?"  repeated  the  astonished  negro. 

"Kiss,  I  tell  you,"  roared  the  judge. 

"Yes,  sar!  yes,  sar!"  exclaimed  the  fright- 
ened negro,  whose  long  arms  were  promptly 
thrown  around  the  judicial  neck,  and  a  kiss 
was  imprinted  upon  the  judge's  face  instead 
of  the  book. 

a. 

A  GOOD  REASON  WHY 

Little  Sallie's  socks  were  very  short  and  left 
exposed  a  goodly  portion  of  her  infantile,  mos- 
quito-bitten legs.  She  sat  demurely  on  a  chair 
with  her  feet  hanging  dangling  down,  airing 
her  best  company  manners,  when  the  big  col- 
lie pup  came  up.  Seeing  in  her  knees  a  de- 
lectable morsel  he  began  to  caress  them 
playfully  with  his  young  ieeth.  Sallie  shrank 
from  him,  struggled  to  draw  up  her  brief 
socks,  and  explained: 

"I  don't  like  your  dog  very  much,  because, 
vou  see,  I've  got  my  low-necked  stockings 


DENIAL 

Mama— "Robby!  Robby!  Is  this  an  Ink-spot 
on  the  library  carpet?" 

Robby  (hastily)— "An  irfk-spot?  No,  indeed, 
mama!   Not  if  I  got  it  there."— Judge. 


"LORD,  SHE  WAS  THIN" 

A  man,  recently  left  a  widower,  when  ar- 
ranging for  his  late  wife's  tombstone,  gave 
orders  that  the  lettering  should  be  of  a 
stated  size.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stone  he 
wished  to  have  the  words,  "Lord,  she  was 
thine."  The  stone-mason  said  he  was  afraid 
there  would  not  be  room  for  the  Words,  but 
the  bereaved  widower  insisted,  and  the  car- 
ving was  put  in  hand.  The  correctness  of  the 
mason's  view  was  justified,  for  when  the 
stone  was  finished  at  the  foot  of  the  tablet 
tv ere  the  words,  "Lord,  she  was  thin." — Lon- 
don Chronicle. 

4 

FEMININE  LOGIC 

"That's  a  lovely  new  silk  waist  yon  have, 
my  dear.   What  did  it  cost?" 

"Fourteen  dollars.  Isn't  it  cheap?  George 
said  I  might  have  it  if  he  won  his  election 
bet." 

"How  much  did  he  win?" 

"Seven  dollars." 

"But  the  waist  cost  fourteen." 

"Yes,  I  know.  The  extra  seven  will  teach 
George  the  folly  of  betting."— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"ON  SPANIEL" 

A  negro  who  recently  came  over  to  Georgia 
from  Cuba,  and  speaks  English  but  imperfect- 
ly, became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  native 
colored  citizen,  whom  he  referred  to  as  an 
"African.'' 

"T'ank  de  Lawd,"  replied  the  Georgia  ne- 
gro, "ef  I  is  Affikin,  I  ain't  no  Spaniel;  en 
what's  mo',  I  ain't  no  dam  black  Philistine! 
I  kin  speak  Nunited  States— I  kin!" — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

4. 

HIS  BRIGHT  IDEA 

A  literary  man  in  Boston  has  a  son  who  is 
to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  The  other 
day  he  noticed  a  square  hole  in  the  trousers 
of  his  well  beloved — a  shrieking  hole  just 
above  the  knee.  "How  is  this?"  asked  the 
sire.  And  the  boy  replied,  "You  know,  I  have 
two  pairs— my  best  and  the  other.  I  couldn't 
tell  them  apart,  so  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  best, 
and  now  I  can  tell  'em  and  know  which  to 
put  on." 

i. 

HEREDITY 

Loving  mother— "I  cannot  understand  what 
makes  our  boy  Robert  so  fond  of  pedestri- 
anism." 

Fond  father — "He  gets  that  from  me.  Didn't 
I  walk  the  floor  with  him  for  weeks  when  he 
was  a  baby?" 

i 

A  USELESS  EXPENSE 

"Let  me  sell  you  an  encyclopedia,"  said 
the  book-agent  to  Throckmorton.  "It  is  the 
best  in  the  market;  contains — " 

"I  don't  need  an  encyclopedia."  replied 
Throckmorton.  "I  am  married  to  a  Boston 
woman." 

FAMILIAR  WITH  AGRICULTURE 

"Whoop!"  said  Robbie,  as  a  little  green 
snake  crossed  the  path,  "there  goes  a  piece  of 
fresh  hay  looking  for  a  new  place  to  grow." 

i. 

LITTLE  BITS 

Customer — "I'm  sure  I've  seen  you  some- 
where.  I  never  forget  a  pretty  face." 

Waitress— "I  don't  remember  yon,  and  I 
never  forget  a  fresh  customer!" 

A  certain  editor  was  taking  a  walk  one 
evening  with  his  wife,  when  she,  who  was 
somewhat  romantic,  and  an  admirer  of  na- 
ture, said: 

"Oh,  Augustus,  just  notice  the  moon." 

"Can't  think  of  it,  my  dear,  for  less  than 
twenty  cents  a  line.  Our  space  is  very  lim- 
ited." 

Ambitious  maiden— "It's  just  too  mean  for 
anything!  The  editor  sent  my  beautiful  and 
pathetic  story  back  without  reading  it." 

Fond  mother — "Dearie  me!     How  do  you 

know?" 

Ambitious  maiden — "I've  looked  all  through 
every  page  and  there  isn't  a  tear-drop  any- 
where."—New  York  Weekly. 

Several  ladies  sat  in  one  of  the  Colonial 
club  parlors  a  few  evenings  ago  discussing 
the  virtues  of  their  husbands. 

"Mr.  Kingleton."  said  one  of  them,  referring 
to  her  life  partner,  "never  drinks,  never 
swears,  nor  does  he  chew." 

"Does  he  ever  smoke?"  some  one  asked. 

"Yes;  he  always  likes  a  cigar  just  after  he 
has  eaten  a  good  meal.  But  I  suppose  that  on 
an  average  he  doesn't  smoke  more  than  once 
a  month." 

Some  of  her  friends  laughed,  but  she  didn't 
seem  to  understand  why. — Cleveland  Leader. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

We  will  send  any  TWO  PATTERNS,  and  this  paper  one  year,  for  40  CENTS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club.  J 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  Cents  Each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions — as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  u-ith  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piecd  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BPlEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  7682.—  Ladies'  Tucked  Waist.  10c 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  waist. 


No.  7685.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist,  with 

Dress-sleeves.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
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Many  persons  supposed  to  have  been  far 
gone  in  Consumption,  have  been  completely 
cured  with  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

The  voice  of  a  woman  is  audible  in  a  bal- 
loon at  the  height  of  about  two  miles,  while 
that  of  a  man  has  never  reached  higher  than 
a  mile. 

A  decided  novelty  in  the  way  of  newspaper 
enterprise  is  announced  from  Lapland.  The 
first  paper  in  that  country  has  appeared.  It 
is  written  upon  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  and  is 
published  every  Sunday  at  a  town  with  an 
unpronounceable  name.  Up  to  the  present 
the  journal  has  only  half  a  dozen  subscribers, 
and  every  issue  is  welcomed  with  loud  ap- 
plause. 

A  furniture-polish  which  may  be  made  at 
home,  and  which  is  reliable,  needs  for  a  foun- 
dation half  a  pint  of  linseed-oil.  This  should 
be  boiled  and  put  into  a  pipkin,  two  ounces 
of  yellow  wax,  cut  in  thin  shavings,  being 
added.  Set  the  pot  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water  until  the  wax  is  thoroughly  melted, 
then  strain  through  muslin,  and  stir  constant- 
ly until  cool.  Add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  vinegar;  mix  thoroughly,  and  bottle. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 


REMOVING  IRON-RUST  ELECTRICALLY 

A  simple  and  effective  way  of  cleaning 
rusted  iron  articles,  no  matter  how  badly 
they  are  rusted,  consists  in  attaching  a  piece 
of  ordinary  zinc  to  the  articles,  and  then 
letting  them"  lie  in  water  to  which  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  They  should 
be  left  immersed  for  several  days,  or  a  week, 
until  the  rust  has  entirely  disappeared,  the 
time  depending  on  how  deeply  they  are 
rusted.  If  there  is  much  rust  a  little  acid 
should  be  added  occasionally.  The  essential 
part  of  the  process  is  that  the  zinc  must  be 
in'  good  electrical  contact  with  the  iron.  A 
good  method  is  to  twist  an  iron  wire  tightly 
around  the  object  and  connect  this  with  the 
zinc,  for  which  a  remnant  of  a  battery  zinc 
is  suitable,  as  it  has  a  binding-post.  Besides 
the  simplicity  of  this  process,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  iron  itself  is  not  in  the  least 
attacked  as  long  as  the  zinc  is  in  good  elec- 
trical contact  with  it.  When  there  is  only  a 
little  rust  a  galvanized  iron  wire  wTill  take 
the  place  of  zinc,  providing  that  the  acid  is 
not  too  strong.  The  articles  will  come  out  a 
dark-gray  or  black  color,  and.  should  then  be 
washed  thoroughly  and  oiled.  The  rusted  iron 
and  zinc  make  a  short-circuit  battery,  the 
action  of  which  reduces  the  rust  to  iron, 
this  action  continuing  as  long  as  any  rust 
is  left. 


THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  A  MAN'S  BODY 

A  German  scientist,  with  the  infinite  pa- 
tience of  his  nation,  has  been  working  out  a 
series  of  calculations  as  to  what  man's  body 
really  contains.  According  to  him,  all  the  con- 
stituents of  the  body  of  a  man  of  ordinary 
size  might  be  contained  in  twelve  hundred 
hens'  eggs.  Or,  to  put  it  more  specifically, 
there  is  enough  iron  in  a  man's  body  to  make 
seven  large  nails,  enough  fat  to  make  six  and 
one  half  kilograms  of  caudles,  enough  car- 
bon for  sixty-five  gross  of  pencils,  and  enough 
phosphorous  to  tip  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  matches.  Add  to  these  twenty  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  fifty  lumps  of  sugar,  and 
forty-two  liters  of  water,  and  you  have  all 
the  constituents  of  a^  man's  body.— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


WOMEN  OUTLIVE  MEN 

Professer  Buchner  states  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  woman  to  preserve  her  youthful  beauty 
even  to  an  old  age,  or,  in  some  instances,  to 
regain  it.  The  Marquise  of  Mirabeau  died 
at  eighty-six  with  all  the  marks  of  youth  in 
her  face.  Margaret  Verdun,  at  sixty-five, 
smoothed  out  the  wrinkles,  her  hair  grew 
again  and  her  third  set  of  teeth  appeared. 

The  professor  has  still  further  hope  for  the 
fair  sex  in  the  announcement  that  women 


live  longer  than  men.  One  French  woman, 
Marie  Prioux,  who  died  in  1838,  was  said  to 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  old. 
Statistics  of  the  various  countries  on  this 
point  are  remarkable.  In  Germany  only  413 
out  of  1,000  males  reach  the  age  of  fifty; 
while  more  than  500  of  1,000  females  reach 
that  age.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
2,583  female  to  1,398  male  centenarians.  In 
France,  of  ten  centenarians  seven  are  women 
and  only  three  men.  In  the  rest  of  Europe, 
of  twenty-one  centenarians  sixteen  were 
women. 

OUR  NEW  STANDARD  WATCH,  AND  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THIS 
YEAR,  FOR  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 

Jt  is  really  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  closing 
year  of  this  wonderful  century  that  a  good  watch, 
accurate  as  a  timekeeper  and  handsome  in  ap- 
pearance, can  be  offered  at  the  low  price  named. 
The  cost  of  production  is  greatly  reduced  by  im- 
proved machinery,  all  the  parts  being  made  inter- 
changeable. And  we  give  our  subscribers  the 
benefit  of  the  low  price  we  secure  by  buying  the 
watches  in  large  quantities,  our  object  Deing  to 
greatly  increase  our  subscription  list,  even  though 
we  make  no  profit  on  the  watch.  We  have  tested 
the  watch  and  know  it  to  be  a  good  timekeeper, 
sure  to  please  the  possessor.  It  keeps  time  as 
well  as  watches  costing  twenty-five  times  as  much. 
And  its  appearance  is  such  that  any  one  may 
carry  it  with  pride.  Any  boy  or  man  can  get  one 
of  these  watches  free  by  sending  us  a  club  of  only 
six  subscribers.  See  our  offer  on  page  14. 


PRESERVING  WOOD 

A  curious  by-product  of  zinc  is  chlorid  or 
salts  of  zinc,  which  formerly  went  to  waste, 
but  now  is  used  as  a  wood  preservative  by 
railroads,  bridge-builders  and  dock-builders, 
and  for  the  protection  of  shingles,  clapboards, 
pillars  and  any  other  wood  that  is  exposed  to 
moisture  or  influences  that  cause  decay.  The 
salts  of  zinc,  in  solution,  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure are  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
which  is  then  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of 
tannin  and  glue.  The  ties  and  piling  now 
used  on  the  >  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
and  other  western  railroads  are  treated  in  this 
manner.  The  railway  companies  named  use 
from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  pounds  a  year  each. 
With  this  treatment  a  pine  tie,  which  is  the 
only  kind  that  can  be  found  out  in  the  moun- 
tain country,  will  last  three  times  as  long  as 
one  of  oak. — Chicago  Record. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION MEETING 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  11-14,  1899,  the  Union 
Pacific  will  make  the  greatly  reduced  rate  of  ons  fare, 
plus  £2.00,  for  the  round  trip. 

The  excellent  service  given  by  the  Union  Pacific 
was  commented  on  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
using  It  to  the  convention  at  Washington  in  1898. 
This  year  our  educational  friends  meet  in  Los  Ange- 
les, and  members  of  the  Association  and  others  from 
points  East  should  by  all  means  take  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  service  of  the  Union  Pacific  via  Omaha  or  Kan- 
sas City  Is  unexcelled  and  consists  of  Palace  Sleeping- 
cars,  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars,  Dining-cars, 
meals  a  la  carte,  Free  Reclining- chair  Cars  and  Ordi- 
nary Sleeping-cars. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  The  Route  for  summer  travel. 

For  full  information  about  tickets,  stop-overs,  or  a 
finely  illustrated  book  describing  "The  Overland 
Route  "  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  call  on  or  address  A.  G. 
Shearman,  Gen'l  Agent  Pass.  Dept.,  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Room  36,  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


HECTOGRAPH  AND  INK 

Glycerin,  four  parts;  water,  two  parts,  and 
gelatin,  one  part.  The  gelatin  is  immersed  in 
the  water  till  it  is  all  absorbed;  the  glycerin 
is  then  added  and  the  whole  is  heated  on  a 
water-bath  till  solution  is  effected;  pour  in  a 
shallow  tray  and  allow  to  solidify.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  bubbles  in  pour- 
ing. Aniline  copying-inks  are  used;  as  a  sam- 
ple we  give  the  violet  hectograph  ink,  as  fol- 
lows: Methyl-violet  aniline,  two  parts;  spirit, 
two  parts,  and  water,  six  parts. — Duval  M. 
Choudrich,  in  Popular  Science  News. 


FARM  WAGON  FOR  ONLY  $19.95 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farm- 
er's Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  §19.95. 
The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24 
and  30  inch  wheels  with  4  inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  new 
wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


COST  OF  BLECTRIC  COOKING 

A  kettle  of  one  and  one  half  pints  can  be 
kept  in  service  for  an  hour  for  2.56  cents:  a 
two-chop  griller,  if  used  right  along,  will  cost 
4.48  cents  an  hour,  or  $1.06  for  the  cooking 
of  the  two  chops.  A  two-quart  saucepan  can 
be  kept  in  operation  for  an  hour  for  3.2  cents. 
A  sixteen-quart  fish-kettle  will  cost  9.12 
cents  am  hour,  and  a  domestic  iron  will  cost 
1.6  cents  worth  of  electrical  energy  in  the 
same  time,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for 
one  Ironing. 


A  SPECIAL  AND  EXTRAORDINARY  SUMMER  OFFER 

Two  Beautiful  Pictures  Free 

Any  one  sending  only  25  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  the  remainder  of 
this  year  will  be  given  the  choice  of  any  TWO  of  the 
following  very  handsome  pictures. 

THE  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS  and  delicate  tints  of  these  pictures  give  an 
artistic  effect  that  is  appreciated  by  all  who  see  them,  and  will 
especially  be  enjoyed  by  the  happy  possessor. 


In  Beautiful 
Colors 


MORNING  GLORIES 


Size,  7  by  33 
Inches 


Premium  No.  710 


This  picture  is  an  ideal  creation  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  skilful  artists.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  folding  screen,  which,  by  being  slightly  folded  between  each 
subject,  may  be  set  upon  the  mantel,  piano  or  table,  and  without  framing  or  any 
other  preparation,  makes  one  of  the  most  novel  and  striking  decorations  to  be  had. 
The  whole  screen  is  bordered,  and  the  subjects  entwined  about  with  the  delicate 
vines  and  blossoms  of  the  Morning  Glory,  and  each  subject  is  the  loving  face  of 
one  or  more  of  those  little  tots  who  are  the  real  "  Morning  Glories  "  of  every  home, 
the  light  and  sunshine  of  the  family.   If  preferred,  this  picture  can  be  framed. 


A  beautiful  and  happy  girl. 

With  step  as  light  as  summer  air, 

Eyes  glad  with  smiles,  and  brow  of  pearl, 

Shadowed  by  many  a  careless  curl 

Of  unconfined  and  flowing  hair ; 

A  seeming  child  in  everything. 

Save  thoughtful  brow  and  ripening  charms, 

As  nature  wears  the  smile  of  Spring 

When  sinking  into  Summer's  arms. 


In  Beautiful 
Colors 


MEMORIES 

Premium  No.  730 


Size,  10  bj 
20  Inches 


In  Beautiful 
Colors 


THE  MILL 


Premium  No.  720 


Size,  10  by  20 
Inches 


This  is  a  reproduction,  in  all  its  glorious  wealth  of  coloring,  of  the  famous  pic- 
ture now  in  the  Doria  Palace,  at  Eome.  This  noble  composition  is  distinguished 
for  its  truth  and  power,  limpidity  and  transparency.  This  celebrated  landscape 
was  painted  by  Claude  Lorraine,  the  most  celebrated  landscape-painter  of  his 
century,  for  Prince  Pamfili,  and  is  now  valued  at  over  $60,000.00.  It  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  critics  to  be  the  Finest  Landscape  Painting  in  the  world. 


This  is  a  very  rich  and  handsome  picture, 
the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
poem  of  the  same  title,  by  the  late  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  America's  king  among 
poets.  A  reading  of  the  first  verse  of  the 
poem  will  give  a  better  description  of  the 
picture  than  any  other  pen  dare  attempt. 
The  inspiration  of  the  poet  seems  to  have 
been  caught  by  the  artist.  The  figure  of  a 
sweet  and  lovely  girl  standing  among  trees 
and  beautiful  flowers,  bathed  in  soft  rays 
of  sunlight  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
cluster  of  roses,  makes  a  picture  that  is  a 
veritable  poem  in  colors. 


Remember,  we  give  your  choice  of  any  TWO  of  the  above  pictures  if  you 
send  only  25  cents  for  this  paper  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1899.    Tell  your  friends  of  this  liberal  offer. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  beautify  your  home  with  handsome  works  of  art. 
"C  The  pictures  are  now  ready  and  your  order  will  be  filled  the  day  it  is  received. 
C  Give  your  choice  by  the  premium  number. 

jj     Po«taee  paid  by  us  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Guard=mount  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  Regiment 


From  the  Wreck  of  the  Maine  to  the 

VICTORIES  SUE  PHILIPPINES 

Our  new  book,  "Photographic  Panorama  of  Our  New  Possessions,"  contains  over 

300    PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS 


Which  are  a  marvel  of  scenic  beaut}-,  fascinating 
entertainment  and  valuable  instruction.  The  more 
than  three  hundred  photographs  reproduced  in  the 
book  represent  an  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  mone}-,  while  some  of  them  were  taken  at 
moments  of  extreme  danger  to  life.  Each  page  is 
8  inches  wide  by  i \%  inches  long. 

History  Told 
in  Pictures  


Four  Red  Cross  Nurses— the  First  to  Go  to  Cuba 


So  that  it  is  understood  and  enj'03-ed  b}-  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest. 
While  enjoying  these  realistic  pictures  important 
historical  events  are  painted  on  the  mind,  never  to 
be  forgotten.  The  book  contains  over  300  views  of 
picturesque  scenes  and  interesting  objects  in 

The  Philippines,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 

Also  numerous  fine  scenes  in  the  United  States 
associated  with  the  Spanish- American  war;  as,  camp 
pictures,  life  in  the  army  and  on  the  war-ships,  etc. 


A  Native  Filipino  Woman 


A  Marvelous  Book  of  Scenic  Beauty 

£  In  the  book  the  illustrations  are  very  much  clearer  and  plainer  than  can  be     £     £  ^ 

e^*  shown  on  this  page,  as  they  are  printed  on  more  costly  paper,  highly  polished.    ^    ^  ^ 


One  of  the  Bridges  Across  the  River  Pasig  Connecting  Old  and  New  Manila 


The  reading  matter  in  the  book  gives  a 
brief,  interesting  history  of  the  islands, 
descriptions  of  the  pictures,  and  information 
on  climate,  population,  products,  commerce, 
resources,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii. 

Because  we  print  this  book  ourselves  and 
do  not  attempt  to  make  an\-  profit  on  it — it 
is  the  subscriptions  and  clubs  that  we  want 
— explains  how  we  can  offer  it  at  such  a 
great  bargain.  This  book  will  give  children 
hours  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  iA 
and  This  Grand  Book  only  T"UC» 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

It  is  easy  as  play  to  get  up  clubs  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  and  this 
book  at  40  cents.    We  give  valuable  pre- 
■  miums  free  as  rewards  for  getting  up  clubs. 
Send  for  our  Premium  Catalogue. 

Order  by  Premium  No.  43  and  address 
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TWO  GOOD  BOOKS  FREE 


TO  ANY  ONE.... 
SENDING  ONLY 


25  CENTS  FOR  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  SE™TSS!! 


We  live  in  a  Book  age!  Improved  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  now  print  valuable  books  at  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
expense  necessary  a  few  years  back.  The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  best  productions  of  famous  authors,  works  that 
are  popular  because  of  merit.  Every  household  should  possess  at  least  a  few  of  these  good  books,  and  our  liberal  offer  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  them  free.  We  make  no  profit  on  the  books.  Our  object  is  to  increase  our  list  of  subscribers  for  Farm  and 
Fireside,  the  most  popular  farm  journal  published. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  ANY  TWO  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  FREE  TO  ALL  WHO  ACCEPT  THE  ABOVE  OFFER 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  REBELLION 


No.  985.  A  grand  collection  of  war- 
stories  and  camp-fire  yarns.  Every 
anecdote  is  a  true  story  of  some  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  Civil  war. 
Every  one  will  be  glad  to  own  this 
book.  By  telling  these  stories,  a 
speaker  can  keep  '  an  audience  in 
laughter  or  tears  at  will.  It  gives  an- 
ecdotes of  Foragers,  Raiders,  Scouts, 
Stories  of  Prison  Life,  Union  and 
Confederate  Spies,  of  the  Generals, 
Lincoln's  jokes,  etc.,  etc. 


HER  ONLY  SIN 


No.  989.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay,  author  of  "The  Shattered 
Idol,"  "On  Her  Wedding  Morn,"  and  other  noted  books. 
For  stories  of  love,  adventure  and  romance,  delightfully 
told,  replete  with  stirring  incidents  that  will  hold  the 
reader  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  there  are  few  better 
than  those  of  Bertha  M.  Clay.  "Her  Only  Sin"  is  fine.  It 
is  just  the  novel  to  read  in  a  single  evening,  for  once  you 
begin  you  can't  lay  it  down  till  you  know  the  end. 


A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE 


■  No.  960.  By  Beatrice  Harraden,  author  of  "Ships  That 
Pass  in  the  Night,"  which  had  a  wonderful  sale  through 
America  and  England.  Few  ladies  have  written  more 
popular  stories  than  Miss  Harraden.  "A  Bird  of  Passage" 
is  original  arid  interesting. 

rpHE  ARTS  OF  BEAUTY 

No.  952..  By  Shirley  Dare,  the  most  famous  American 
writer  on  subjects  pertaining  to  ladies'  toilet.  This  is  a 
splendid  book  for  girls  and  women.  Gives  honest  and 
valuable  instructions  about  making  the  toilet,  keeping 
healthy,  young  and  beautiful,  etc. 

fHORNE'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

No.  965.  A  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  markets  or  exhibi- 
tion. It  suits  at  once  the  plain  poulterer,  who  must  make 
the  business  pay,  and  the  chicken  fancier  whose  taste  is 
for  gay  plumage  and  strange,  bright  birds.  It  answers 
the  demand  for  a  book  covering  the  whole  ground  of  breed- 
ing and  care  of  poultry,  and  at  small  price.  It  gives 
diagrams  of  poultry-houses  and  tells  how  to  manage  them; 
directions  for  care  of  hens,  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas,  pigeons,  etc.;  description  of  poultry  diseases  and 
their  remedies,  including  a  complete  discussion  of  fowl 
cholera,  with  the  most  approved  methods  yet  discovered 
for  preventing  its  ravages.  With  many  illustrations,  some 
of  which  are  handsome,  full-page  illustrations  of  the  various 
breeds  of  fowls. 

ON  HER  WEDDING  MORN 

No.  990.  By  Bertha  M.  Clay.  In  the  world  of  fiction 
there  have  been  but  few  characters  to  whom  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader  goes  out  with  more  tenderness  than  Hulda 
Vane,  the  heroine.  This  is  the  companion  novel  to  "Her 
Only  Sin,"  and  will  be  read  with  the  same  intensity  of 
feeling,  with  mingled  joy  and  sadness  as  the  characters  in 
the  book  have  cause  for  tears  or  laughter.  It  is  a  love- 
story  that  must  appeal  to  every  reader. 


QOOD  MANNERS 


No.  970.  Edited  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Baines.  A  manual  of 
true  politeness,  containing  chapters  on  good  behavior,  recep- 
tions, dinners,  parties,  balls,  letter-writing,  courtship  and 
marriage,  anniversaries,  etiquette  in  public,  customs  regard- 
ing funerals  and  mournings,  etc.  The  book  contains  twenty 
chapters. 

THE  IDLE  THOUGHTS 

OF  AN  IDLE  FELLOW 

No.  999.  By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome.  For  that  common 
but  extremely  unpleasant 
complaint,  "the  blues,"  this 
book  is  a  pleasant  and  effec- 
tive .cure.  Mr.  Jerome  is 
sometimes  called  the  "Eng- 
lish Mark  Twain,"  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  liv- 
ing writers  of  pure,  whole- 
some fun.  There  is  not  a 
dull  line  in  the  book.  Every 
^.  paragraph  is  scintillating 
with  flashes  of  brilliant  wit. 
Who  has  not,  at  some  time 
or  another,  had  "the  blues," 
or  been  "hard  up?"  Who 
has  not  been  in  "love?"  For 
a  royal  treat  read  the  author's  thoughts  on  these  and  numer- 
ous other  subjects.  The  "thoughts"  which  fill  a  book  may 
be  "idle,"  as  the  author  terms  them,  but  they  certainly 
emanate  from  a  busy  brain. 


THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH  ' 

No.  953.  By  Charles  Dickens.  This  is  a  simple  tale  of 
home  life,  and  being  a  fairy  tale  is  sure  to  interest  the 
children.  The  story  opens  about  dusk,  with  Mrs.  Perry - 
bingle  putting  on  the  tea-kettle,  which  soon  begins  to  have 
gurgles  in  the  throat,  and  indulges  in  vocal  snorts. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE 

No.  995.   By  Dickens. 

TWO  GHOST  STORIES 

No.  997.    By  Dickens. 

A  GOBLIN  STORY 

No.  954.   By  Dickens. 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD  AND  OTHER 
NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  JINGLES 

No.  992.  Illustrated.  For  generations  these  rhymes 
have  delighted  the  children.  The  comical  pictures,  the 
fairy  stories  and  short  verses  are  a  never-ending  source 
of  delight.  This  is  the  complete  book,  containing  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  stories  and  over  seventy  illustra- 
tions, including  "Old  Mother  Hubbard,"  "This  is  the  House 
that  Jack  Built,"  "Yankee  Doodle  Came  to  Town,"  "Tom, 
Tom,  the  Piper  s  Son,"  etc. 


She  went  to  the  barber's, 

To  get  him  a  wig, 
And  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dancing  a  jig. 

There  are  seven  more  pictures  and  fourteen  verses  similar 
to  the  above  to  the  story  of  "Old  Mother  Hubbard."  The 
book  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  stories  and  over 
seventy  pictures  and  illustrations.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
books  for  children  in  the  entire  list. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  WIDOW 

BEDOTT  AND  MR.  CRANE 

No.  956.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  saying,  "Laugh 
and  grow  fat,"  then  the  Widow  Bedott  books  will  help 
to  make  lots  of  fat.  Mr.  Crane  was  a  neighbor,  and  a 
widower.  He  frequently  called  at  the  Widow's  house,  and 
she  naturally  thought  he  was  courting  her,  so  she  tried  to 
encourage  him  and  get  his  courage  up  to  the  point  of  pro- 
posing. She  succeeded,  but  he  asked  the  Widow  for  the 
hand  of  her  daughter,  Malissy.  Then  the  Widow  saw  her 
predicament,  and  how-  she  did  storm!  If  you  want  a  hearty 
laugh,  try  the  Widow  Bedott  books. 


GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS 


No.  984.  Tells  the  supposed  travels  and  surprising  adven- 
tures of  Lemuel  Gulliver  into  an  unexplored  past  of  the 
world,  where  he  met  with  a  race  of  people  no  larger  than 
your  hand.  A  great  favorite  with  boys  and  girls,  who  like 
to  read  books  of  travel.  Illustrated. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE 


No.  977.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  The  life  of  Crusoe  and  his 
man  Friday,  on  a  lonely  island,  has  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  more  boys  than  the  heroes  of  any  other  story,  and  to-day 
it  is  even  more  popular  than  ever  before.  It  satisfies  their 
thirst  for  adventure  without  the  demoralizing  effects  com- 
mon to  boys  stories. 


JOHN 


PLOUGHMAN'S  PICTURES 


No.  971.  By  the  late  Rev.  Chas.  H. 
Spurgeon,  the  great  London  preacher 
and  evangelist.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  popular  books  of  the 
age.  The  author  states  in  the  preface 
that  its  object  is  to  smite  evil,  and 
especially  the  monster  evil  of  drink, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  plain 
talks  of  John  Ploughman,  couched 
in  Spurgeon's  quaint  sayings,  his  wit, 
his  logic,  his  power  for  good,  have 
accomplished  more  than  any  similar 
publication.  This  book  can  be  read  by 
every  member  of  the  family  over  and  over  with  increasing 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  everjT  mother  who  has  a  son  that 
must  face  the  temptations  of  the  terrible  curse  of  drink 
will  place  a  good  weapon  in  his  hands  when  she  induces  him 
to  read  this  work.  Illustrated. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER 

No.  955.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of  the  greatest 
authors  America  has  produced.  It  is  a  romance  of  intense 
interest,  exhibiting  Hawthorne's  extraordinary  power  of 
mental  analysis  and  graphic  description.  The  entire  book 
is  of  a  high  moral  character,  and  can  be  read  with  profit 
by  every  member  of  every  family. 


AESOP'S  FABLES 


No.  973.  These  fables  were  written  during  the  glory 
of  the  Greeks,  and  though  old,  thej'  are  even  more  popular 
to-day  than  ever  before.  Many  of  the  wise  sayings  that  are 
repeated  on  all  occasions  are  from  these  fables,  yet  not  one 
out  of  a  thousand  know  who  first  wrote  them,  as  "He 
killed  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs."  jEsopus  was  a 
slave,  but  by  his  mother-wit  gained  fame  that  will  endure 
as  long  as  any  of  the  "Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece."  But 
the  great  beauty  of  these  fables  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  very  simple  that  all  children  will  read  them  with 
delight,  all  the  time  unconsciously  learning  the  greatest 
and  best  lessons  of  an  upright,  unselfish  life.  Every  person 
should  have  a  copy  of  "^sop's  Fables."  There  are  about 
200  of  the  best  fables  given  in  this  book,  with  forty-nine 
illustrations  and  six  pages  devoted  to  the  life  and  times  of 
jEsopus. 

SHORT  STORIES 

No.  969.  A  book  containing  a  number  of  short  stories 
of  adventures,  which  will  be  eagerly  read  by  boys  and  girls. 

A  BARTERED  BIRTHRIGHT 

No.  986.  By  Franklin  Fitts.  This  story  tells  the  struggle 
between  justice  and  injustice,  in  the  author's  entertaining 
style.  A  man  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  a  leading 
banking-house  becomes  addicted  to  the  gambling  habit  and 
takes  money  from  the  bank.  The  blame  is  attached  to  a 
young  man  recently  discharged  by  this  man  for  paying 
attention  to  his  daughter.  The  story  ends  with  a  victory 
for  justice  and  the  offender  sighing  in  vain  for  squandered 
honor  and  a  forfeited  birthright. 


THE  MERRY  MEN 


No.  958.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson.  When  an  author's  works 
live  after  him,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  worth  reading.  The 
stories  by  Stevenson  have  stood  this  test,  and  are  now 
widely  read.  "The  Merry  Men"  is  a  story  that  you  will 
not  forget  soon  after  reading  it. 


OUTDOOR  SPORTS 


No.  966.  A  book  of  games  and  healthful  recreation  for 
outdoor  sports  of  every  description,  with  'rules  for  playing 
and  marking  off  the  grounds,  or  making  the  bats,  ropes, 
balls,  etc.  It  contains  forty-four  illustrations,  showing 
proper  positions  in  swimming,  boating,  cricket,  foot-ball, 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  etc.  Among  the  many  games 
given  in  this  book  the  following  are  a  few:  Foot-ball,  Base- 
ball, Marbles,  Hopscotch,  Prisoner's  Base,  Duck  on  the 
Rock,  Tops,  Flying  and  Making  Kites,  Cricket,  Shinny, 
Croquet,  Tennis,  etc.  Oftentimes  boys  are  at  a  loss  what 
to  play,  but  with  this  book  they  will  always  have  something 
new. 

TALMAGE  ON  PALESTINE 

No.  974.  A  book  containing  a  series 
of  sermons,  by  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage,  about  his  recent  and  noted 
travels  through  Palestine,  telling 
what  he  saw  and  learned  there. 
They  make  such  delightful  reading, 
and  are  so  instructive  and  entertaining, 
that  the  book  is  immensely  popular. 
On  the  days  he  delivered  these  ser- 
mons in  his  church  in  Brooklyn,  which 
seated  4,500  people,  thousands  were 
turned  away  from  the  doors  for  want 
of  standing-room  inside  the  church. 
Even  to  read  the  book  makes  one  thrill  through  and  through. 


Many  of  the  books  are  by  famous  authors,  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spqken.  There  are  novels  by  such  great  authors  as  Bertha  M. 
Clay,  Charles  Dickens,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  others.  There  are  sermons  by  the  great  Talmage,  books  by  the  inspired  Spurgeon,  fables  by  ^Esopus, 
stories  of  adventure  and  travel  for  boys  and  girls,  chimes  and  jingles  for  the  children,  books  of  choice  fun  and  humor,  and  numerous  other  books  on  various 
subjects.  Some  of  the  books  contain  more  than  200  pages,  others  from  100  to  200,  while  the  smallest  has  64  pages.  All  are  bound  in  strong  paper  covers 
with  attractive  designs.    We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  in  every  case  or  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

//  you  are  already  a  subscriber,  you  can  have  your  subscription  advanced  six  months  by  accepting  the  above  offer. 


Order  by  the  numbers 
Postage  paid  by  us  In  each  case 
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SELECTIONS 


HOW  CUBANS  LIE 

IT  is  often  hard  to  tell  whether  a  Cuban 
lies  to  you  from  ignorance  or  malice, 
says  Herbert  Pelham  Williams,  in  the 
June  "Atlantic."  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions and  about  matters  that  do  not  prom- 
ise to  affect  or  benefit  himself  he  is  fairly 
truthful:  but  he  seems  to  know  no  reason 
why  he  shouldn't  tell  a  lie  if  he  wants 
to.  To  the  average  Cuban  who  has  al- 
ways lived  on  his  own  island  a  lie  is 
a  thing  to  tell  whenever  it  will  serve  any 
useful  purpose — such  as  getting  him  out  of  a 
scrape,  or  securing  an  advantage,  or  getting 
money  out  of  somebody,  or  conciliating  some 
one,  or  creating  a  good  impression.  Here 
the  absence  of  a  moral  sense  becomes  appar- 
ent. With  the  Cuban  lying  is  not  a  matter 
of  right,  but  of  policy,  his  short-sightedness 
preventing  him  from  perceiving  that  to-day's 
advantage  may  be  to-morrow's  loss.  The 
statement,  common  among  Americans  who 
have  lived  in  Cuba,  that  the  Cubans  are  all 
liars  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  most 
generalizations.  Though  they  usually  tell 
the  truth,  nearly  all  of  them  dissimulate  or 
equivocate  whenever  they  see  occasion. 
Hence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  what  a 
Cuban  thinks  or  how  he  feels  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  island.  He  sometimes  tells  you 
what  he  thinks  you  want  to  hear.  Every- 
man of  property  wants  Cuba  to  be  under 
American  control,  but  he  will  not  admit  it 
before  a  crowd,  or  even  to  another  Cuban, 
unless  convinced  that  he,  too,  is  heartily  in 
favor  of  it.  The  trait  appears  likewise  in 
accounts  of  the  Cuban  army.  However,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  glowing  descriptions 
given  by  the  Cubans  of  the  performances 
and  the  glorious  victories  of  that  somewhat 
mythical  force  are  not  intentional,  deliber- 
ate, cold-blooded  lies.  Carried  away  by 
imaginations  as  fertile  as  the  soil  of  the 
island,  they  actually  believe  their  own  mon- 
strous inventions.  For,  after  all,  the  Cuban 
loves  better  than  all  other  things  on  earth 
to  strike  an  attitude,  to  pose,  to  strut  and 
brag,  and  make  himself  out  a  great  man  and 
his  gentle  fellow-islanders  a  great  nation. 

Thousands  of  Cubans  really  believe  that 
there  was  once  a  band  of  men  worthy  to  be 
called  a  Cuban  army,  and  that  they  fought 
battles.  Others  admit  that  there  were  mere- 
ly little  companies  of  starving  stragglers, 
who  sometimes  fired  their  two  cartridges 
apiece  from  ambush  at  Spanish  scouting-par- 
ties,  and  then  scattered.  But  they  all  think 
they  did  great  execution.  Get  some  Amer- 
ican or  Englishman  who  was  with  them  to 
tell  you  his  view  of  it.  It  will  be  discour- 
agingly  different.  Cuba  is  infested  with 
"after-the-war"  soldiers,  braggadocio  mock 
heroes  who  never  got  within  earshot  of 
fightmg. 


SEA-BOTTOM  TEMPERATURE 

The  surface  and  bottom  of  the  ocean,  as 
is  generally  understood,  differ  materially  in 
temperatures.  All  known  observations  of 
deep-sea  temperatures  have  been  arranged 
on  equal  projection  maps,  from  which  it  is 
estimated,  states  Sir  John  Murray,  that  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  sea-floor  is  occupied  by 
water  cooler  than  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
three  per  cent  being  under  thirty  degrees, 
while  on  the  127,100,000  square  miles  deeper 
than  a  hundred  fathoms  no  annual  variations 
of  temperature  have  been  observed,  except 
possibly  at  the  line  of  meeting  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  Labrador  currents.  On  the  10,- 
100,000  square  miles  of  ocean  between  the 
shore  and  a  depth  of  a  hundred  fathoms,  the 
bottom  temperature  shows  annual  variations. 
A  study  of  the  surface  waters  leads  to  the 
estimate  that  over  the  entire  ocean  the  area 
warmed  to  more  than  forty  degrees  is  never 
less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total, 
even  in  the  coldest  months,  while  it  rises  to 
eighty-seven  per  cent  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  year. — Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle. 

DATE-GROWING  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

If  present  advices  are  correct  another  im- 
portant industry,  that  of  date-growing,  will 
shortly  be  inaugurated  in  this  country. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment the  date-tree  of  Algiers  has  been 
successfully  transplanted  and  successfully 
acclimated  in  Arizona,  and  the  beginnings  of 
another  profitable  industry  have  thus  been 
made.  It  is  predicted  that  in  a  few  years 
American  orchards  will  supply  the  entire 
home  demand  for  dates. 

It  would  seem  that  not  only  Arizona,  but 
New  Mexico,  the  "staked  plain"  region  of 


Texas  and  considerable  patches  in  California 
and  the  Indian  Territory  afford  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  necessary  for 
the  date.  It  does  not  appear  to  thrive  in 
regions  where  the  humidity  is  so  great  as  in 
our  Gulf  states.  A  single  tree  yields  from 
100  to  400  pounds  of  dates  per  annum.  The 
fruit  contains  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  sugar, 
which  largely  accounts  for  its  keeping  qual- 
ities, it  being  easily  kept  for  several  years. 

"Since  foreign  packers  began  to  pay  more 
attention  ±o  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  put- 
ting up  the  fruit  for  the  American  market 
_it  has  become  far  more  popular  than  for- 
merly," says  "The  Pioneer  Press,"  of  St. 
Paul.  '"With  the  reduction  of  price  which 
will  naturally  follow  the  substitution  of  a 
home-grown  for  an  imported  product  there 
will  doubtless  come  in  time  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  cultivation  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  orange.  The 
next  generation  of  Americans  will  probably 
eat  better  dates  at  a  lower  price  than  have 
ever  been  known  outside  of  Persia  and 
Arabia." — Bradstreet. 


RISING  WAGES 

The  first  quarter  of  1899  has  been  marked 
by  a  considerable  increase  of  wages  in  some 
of  the  most  important  American  industries. 
At  a  moderate  estimate  there  must  be  three 
hundred  thousand  wage-earners  who  are 
earning  more  wages  at  the  beginning  of 
April  than  they  were  receiving  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January.  ' 

The  advance  has  been  most  general  in  the 
cotton-mills.  The  Fall  River  manufacturers 
set  the  example  and  were  followed  by  those 
of  one  city  after  another,  until  the  number 
of  New  England  cotton  operatives  whose 
wages  were  advanced  was  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  thousand. 

Higher  prices  and  an  active  demand  for 
iron  and  steel  products  have  made  possible 
a  general  increase  of  wages  among  iron  and 
steel  workers.  Among  the  coal-miners  of 
West  Virginia,  Alabama'  and  some  other 
states;  among  the  copper-miners  in  Mich- 
igan; among  the  tin-plate  workers,  and  in 
other  industries,  the  daily  papers  have  re- 
corded numerous  advances  of  pay. 

Rising  wages  are  a  good  barometer  of 
business  prosperity.  They  not  only  indicate 
prosperity,  but  they  help  to  make  it  by  in- 
creasing the  purchasing  power  of  large  num- 
bers of  people.  In  Fall  River,  for  example, 
the  addition  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  weekly  pay-roll  involves  a  con- 
siderable stimulus  to  local  trade  in  all 
departments,  and  that  is  felt,  in  turn,  by 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers.  The  same 
thing  holds  good  in  other  communities.  As 
the  great  majority  of  adult  Americans  are 
wage-earners  in  one  capacity  or  another,  con- 
ditions which  make  better  wages  possible  are 
an  occasion  for  national  congratulation. — 
The  Youth's  Companion. 

■4. 

MARRIAGE  IN  PORTO  RICO 

Marriage  is  almost  unknown  among  the 
very  poorer  classes,  and  the  distinction  of 
having  the  written  word  and  the  blessing  of 
the  priest  carries  with  it  no  special  badge 
of  honor;  it  is  suggestive  only  of  another 
poor  man  gone  wrong  and  a  grasping  padre 
a  few  pesos  richer.  It  is  a  much  easier  mat- 
ter for  a  man  to  select  his  companionable 
partner  and  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  new 
wickiup  under  the  banana-trees  without 
more  ado. 

A  legal  marriage  by  license  has  less  in  it 
which  meets  approval  in  the  native  mind 
than  that  performed  by  a  church  function- 
ary, for  the  padre  might  always  save  them 
from  hell,  while  the  nation's  sanction  is 
absolutely  a  barefaced  robbery.  General 
Grant  one  day  gave  hearing  to  a  much-agita- 
ted man  who  stated  that  the  priest  would 
not  marry  him  to  the  woman  he  loved  with- 
out excessive  fees,  and  he  prayed  that  his 
excellency  would  order  the  erring  father  to 
marry  him  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the 
size  of  his  pocketbook.  The  -general  sorrow- 
fully told  him  that  he  could  not  pretend  to 
interfere  with  the  church  rulings,  even 
though  his  syympathies  were  aroused,  and 
suggested  he  be  content  with  the  legal  form 
which  met  all  the  lawful  needs  of  our  own 
country,  and  pay  the  small  fee  to  the  civil 
authorities.  1  he  man  glared  at  him  and 
disappeared;  the  manifest  cupidity  of  Amer- 
ican officials  was  beyond  his  power  to  ex- 
press in  words. — Harper's  Weekly. 


There  are  1S0,132  Indians,  besides  the  5.318 
in  New  York,  and  the  77,018  of  the  "civilized 
tribes." 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers— United  States  farmers.  European  farmers,  South  American 
farmers.  Australian  farmers — men  who  farm  for  profit— representing  the  intelligence  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  are  walking  advertisements  for  Deering  grain  and  grass  harvesting  machinery 

Deering  machines  are  profit  producers.  The  harvest  season  is  brief.  Very  often  the  weather 
conditions  are  such  that  unless  a  crop  can  be  saved  just  "in  the  nick  of  time"  a  goodly  percentage 
of  it  is  spoiled,  damaged,  lost. 

It  is  just  here  that  Deering  machines  go  in  and  win  the  day.  Imminent  disaster  is  changed  to 
victory — seeming  loss  to  actual  profit. 

Deering  machines  are  the  dependable  kind.    They  stand  the  test  of  dire  emergency. 

That's  why  the  farmers  of  the  world  like  them,  buy  them,  use  them,  praise  them. 

Deering  Ideal  Binders,  Reapers,  Mowers,  Corn  Binders, 
Hay  Rakes  and  Binder  Twine  are  winners  for  '99. 

DEERING  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 
DISC  GRAIN 


DRILL 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  new 
Disc  Drill  we  have  applied  the 
well  known  a<tvant€tges  of  the 

disc  principle  to  a  grain  drill. 
The  fact  that  it  bears  the  Etamp 

BUCKEYE" 


it 


will  prove  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  its  quality.  It  is  the 
equal  in  construction  of  our 
other  well  known  and  popular 
drills.  It  is  equipped  irith 
the  same  Buckeye  Trouble 
Bun  Force  Feed.,  and 
JTeto  Buckeye  Speed  De- 
vice, for  changing  feed,  that 
is  found  on  our  other  drills. 

The  Advantages 

of  thediscwhenappliedtoa  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  the 
furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 
absolute  freedom  from  clogging;  the  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  corn  stalks,  stubble,  etc 
Thev  are  somewhat  lighter  in  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  spring 
press  wheel  eovereri.  This  is  a  perfect  Disc  Drill  ana  trill  meet  every  requtsite  of  such 
a  machine.  Don't  buy  until  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.  Sent  free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

17  Canal  St.,  SPRINCFIELD,  OHIO.  ,  ,  ,  _ 

"  *",,,a,       Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


Watch  and  Chaitj 

FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 

We  send  this  Nickel-Plated  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and 
Charm  to  Boys  and  Girls  for  selling  dozen  packages  of 
BLUINE  at  10c.  each.  Send  your  full  address  by  return 
mail  and  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and  a 
large  Premium  List. 

Xo  money  required.  We  6end  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  You  go  among  your  neighbors  and  sell  it.  Send  us 
the  monev  that  you  get  for  it  and  we  send  you  the  Watch, 
Chain  and  Charm,  prepaid. 

TJiis  is  an  American  Watch,  Nickel-Plated  Case, 
Open  Face,  Heavy  Bevelled  Crystal.  It  is  Guaran- 
teed to  keep  Accurate  Time,  and  xcith  Proper  Care 
should  last  ten  years. 

BLUINE  CO.,  Box  392       CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

The  Old  Reliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  Valuable  Premium*. 


FULL  VALUE 


For*  the  Money* 


No.  816— Two-Spring  Carriage,  with  side  curtains, 
gtorm  apron,  sunshade,  lamps,  fenders,  pole  or  shafts. 
Price  $5$ ;  same  as  usually  sells  for  $85  to  $90. 


on  are  entitled  to  that.  It  does  not  mean  simply  that  you  should  get  the 
best  goods  for  the  monev,  but  also  that  you  should  be  saved  the 
added  expense  of  agent's  commissions, 
dealer's  profits,  salesmen's  expenses,  etc 
We  save  you  all  this  by  selling  yon  direct 
from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 
TFe  arc  the  largest  manufac- 
titvers  in  the  world  selling 
vehicles  and  harness  tothe 
consumer  exclusively* 

We  make  170  stvles  of  vehicles  and  66 
styles  of  harness.  We  ship  anywhere 
for  examination  and  guarantee  every- 
thing. Send  your  name  on  a  postal 
card  for 

Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Harness.  Price,  fall  nickel 
trimmed,  $17 ;  as  good  as  re- 
tails for  $25. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.  W.  B.  Pratt,  Sec  ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


io 

Mile 
Range 

POSITIVELY  -uch  a  jood  Trlncw  was  nam-  *oM  for  this  pric*  before.    Th*M  T#lM«pM  are  made  by  on«  of  the  largest  maoufactnrer*  of  Europe,  f 
cloaed  1"  inches  and  open  ot«t  3  1-2  feet  In  5  sectwnf.  TbeT  »re  BRASS  BOUND.  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  e*ch  end  to  exclude  dust,  etc,  with  POW] 
LENSES,  jcieniifleally  ground  »nd  adjusted.    GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.    Heretofore,  Telescope*  of  thi*  ahe  hare  been  sold  for  from  »5.on  io| 
£verr  sojourner  in  the  counter  or  at  ***slde  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments:  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  oat.    Object*  I 
away  are  brought  to  tI*»  with  astonishing  rlraroe**.    Sent  by  mail  or  eapresi,  safely  packed,  prepaid  for  only  99  eta.    Our  new  catalogue  or  eTatcaea,  <_ 
*mt'  with  each  order.    This  U  a  grand  ofler  and  you  should  not  miss  it.    We  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  raeney  refunded. 

WANTS  ANOTHER;  Brandy,  Va.  Gents.  Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.    Other  was  %  bargain,  good  as  instruments  coating  many  time*  laa 

mcner  R.  C  Auuw     Send  99  CENTS  by  Reri'tered  Letter.  Post  Office  Money  Order.  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  ha»* 

your  Btorekecper  or  newsdealer  order  for  you.  EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  CO.,  l>rpt>  M.f  Excelsior  Bldff.,  >'e  w  York,  Box  78*. 


DeLoach  Variable 
Friction  Feed 

SAW-MILLS  are  popular  because  of  merit.  Onar- 
anteeri  to  cut  CO  feet  board  lumber  per  H.  P.  per  day- 
Prices  range  from  glCo.OO  up.  Send  for  catalogue 
Sim  -  in  ill..  ShlnglomllL.  Plonerx,  Grlndlng-mlll*. 
Hallne.prvSMC.  and  W liter-wheel.. 
OeLOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO., 

SOO  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 


FARTMAN'S  STEEL  PICKET  FENCE 


A  Rare  Combination 


OF  BEAUTY 

AND  UTILITY. 

Combines  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  a  first-class  fence,  and 
beautifies  the  lawn  and  surroundings,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  property.  Takes  up  little  spare,  harbors  no  weeds  and  is  Mr  on*:  »nd 
durable.  It  greatly  adds  to  theattractivenessof  Public  Grounds,  Parks, 
School  Lawns,  Church  Enclosures,  Cemetery  Lots, etc.  Cheaper  thnn  a 
good  wood  Picket  Fence— LaMn  Indefinitely.  Looks  best  and  is  be?t 
with  our  ornamental  steel  posts.  Catalogue,  circulars,  etc..  FREE.  Address 
HARTMAN  MF0.  CO.  Box  S3,  El] wood  City,  Pa.  or  R.I3,  309  Broadway  N.Y.  City. 


